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Art.  T. —  An  Attempt  to  illustrate  those  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England,  which  the  Calviuist's  improperly  con- 
sider as  Cahirmticolf  in  Eight  Sermon*,  preached  before 
the  University  of  Oxford  in  the  Year  1804,  at  the  Lec- 
ture founded  hi/  J .  Hampton,  M.  A.  Canon  of  Salisbury. 
By  Richard  Laurence,  LL.  1).  of  University  College.  Svo. 
Rivingtons,     1805. 

TO  enumerate  how  often  certain  articles  of  the  established 
confession  of 'faith  in  the  ehur-eh  o-f-.-Lwglaiid,  have  been 
asserted  to  be  Calvin istical,  by  what  various-descriptions  of 
men,  and  with  what  inconsistent  and  fe^atferreliog  views  and 
affections,  would  be  a  long  and  difficult,  though  perhaps 
neither  an  unentertaining  nor  uninstructive  employment. 
The  frequency,  however,  of  such  an  imputation  is  sufficiently 
notorious,  and  is  all  that  we  are  required  particularly  to  refer 
to  on  the  present  occasion. 

Dr.  Laurence,  perhaps  from,  a  charitable  desire  to  suppress 
occasions  and  provocations  of  disunion  and  displeasure,  has 
been  more  anxious  to  reject  the  imputation,  and  to  refute  it 
as  erroneous,  than  to  compile  a  catalogue  of  the  names  and 
sayings  of  those  single  individuals,  or  collective  bodies  of 
men,  whohave  given  so  much  currency  to  the  charge  in  ques- 
tion. The  only  reference  which  he  has  made  is  to  a  passage 
which  of  itself,  as  it  arraigns  the  honesty  of  a  greaj  part  of 
the  clergy  in  very  explicit  terms,  nothing  short  of  tlje  most 
satisfactory  and  incontrovertible  evidence  could  possibly 
justify.  (See  p.  459.)  But  in  Dr.  Laurence's  opinion,  so  far  is 
this  evidence  from  being  palpable  and  obvious,  that  he  is 
bold  enough  to  affirm,  that  much  has  been  written,  and  satis- 
factorily written,  to  prove,  that  the  predestinarian  system  of 
Calvin  is  totally  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  our  arti- 
cles;  that  it  is  equally  irreconcileable  with  our  liturgy  and  ho- 
milies ;  and  that  the  private  sentiments  of  our  reformers  were 
likewise  inimical  to  it.  To  the  concluding;  clause  of  this  de- 
^laratlon,  if  we  might  be  permitted  to  insert  the  Word  princi- 
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pal  before  e  reformers/  we  should  full y  and  cordially  accede. 
The  two  former  are  expressed  in  much  too  summary  a  wav  for 
our  taste  :  nor  are  we  prepared  to  he  in  them  consenting'  and 
cheerful  companions  of  Dr.  L.,  unless  he  will  allow  us  to  un- 
derstand his  words  as  implying  no  more  than  that  the  predes- 
tinarian  system  of  Calvin  k  not  contained  in,  but  is  an  un- 
lovely and  unsuitable  addition  to,  the  doctrine  of  our  liturgy, 
articles,  and  homilies. 

But  besides  the  imputation  of  Calvinismon  certain  articles 
of  our  national  creed,  which  are,  or  aie  usually  supposed 
to  be  more  or  less  allied  to  the  predestinarian  controversy, 
(page  4—5)  the  dispute,  in  process  of  time,  has  assumed 
additional  characters,  and  passing  within  the  pale  of  the 
church,  on  the  one  hand,  it  has  been  contended,  in  this  in- 
testine warfare,  that  our  articles  are  consonant  with  the  creed 
of  Calvin  ;  on  the  other,  with  that  of  Arminius.  (p.  7,  S.) 

If  we  understand  Dr.  Laurence  rightly,  those  who  main- 
tain this  latter  opinion  are,  in  his  mind,  not  much  nearer  the 
truth  than  the  advocates  of  the  former.  If  we  do  not  mis- 
interpret him,  it  is  Dr.  L.'s  opinion,  that  the  whole  contro- 
versy, at  least  under  these  appellations,  is  erroneous,  extrin- 
sical, and  irrelative.  The  peculiar  points  in  controversy 
between  the  Calvinism  and  Arminians  are  of  a  later  date  than 
the  aara  of  our  confessions ;  or  if  not  of  a  later  date,  at  least 
they  were  not  so  in  me  contemplation  of  our  reformers,  as 
to  constitute  any  part  of  that  doctrine  which  they  prescribed 
for  public  consent  ind  approbation.  When  therefore  we 
3ook  for  the  peculiar  opmions  referred  to  in  those  authori- 
tative documents,  we  seek  for  what  they  were  not  intended 
to  contain  ;  and  it  we  find  our  respective  notions  there,  it  is 
not  so  much  through  the  aid  of  truth,  as  bv  the  help  of  mo- 
dern prejudices,  as  by  affections  heated,  and  a  brain  disturbed 
hy  the  operations  and  influence  of  party-spirit  and  contro- 
-versy. 

How  far  we  have  unfolded  fairly,  or  otherwise,  the  senti- 
ments of  Dr.  Laurence,  we  are  desirous  that  our  readers 
should  be  enabled  to  judge  for  themselves,  by  the  following 
passages,  tiom  which  principally  we  have  gathered  the 
above  estimate  Speaking  of  the  contention  between  Cal- 
vinistsand  Arminians,  he  says, 

*  It  is  not  my  intention  to  follow  this  controverted  ouestion  into 
particulars.'     v.  8. 

4  With  the>e  points  the  elucidation  which  1  propose,  is  by  no 
means  connected.'     Ibid. 


i 


. 


Of  the  tenth  article  it  is  said, 

*  Regardless,  however,  of  its  general  construction,  and  directing 
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five i r  attention  solely  to  modern  controversies,  some  have  conjec- 
tured, ttiat  it  is  entirely  ('alvinrs4ic-.il  ;  others,  that  it  at  least  steers 
a  middle  course  between  ll.e  two  extremes  of  < -aJvinism  on  one  side, 
and  Arruinianism  on  the  other.  Although  in  these  collateral  to- 
pics, the  discussion  of  which  would  lead  me  to<  far  from  the  track 
proposed,  I  mean  not  to  interfere ;    it  may   never  the  loss  be  proper/ 

And  lastlv, 

'  Upon  a  general  review  then  of  these  articles  (the  K)th  and  13th) 
Wtt  perceive,  that  bolb  were  solely  framed  with  an  eye  to  Romish 
error,  and  are  in  no  respect  connected  wiih  tii-^:  Cidvinislical  con- 
troversy of  free  will,  as  the  hinge  upon,  which  principally  turns  the 
doctrine  of  an  absolute  predestination.'      V.  IK',  11*3. 

As  our  views  on  this  suhject  coincide  very  much  with 
those  which  we  have  attributed  to  Dr*  Laurence,  before  we 
proceed  further,  we  shall  mention  one  fact  which  we  have 
noticed  in  the  controversy,  as  it  is  bow  conducted  by 
the  anti-calviuislieal  writers,  fur  the  purpose  of  remarking 
its  correspondence  with  our  own  sentiments  of  right,  and  of 
exhorting  them  to  a  stedtkst  perseverance  in  the  same.  It 
is,  that  the  writers  to  whom  we  refer,  have  of  late  (in  oppo- 
sition to  what,  according  to  Dr.  Laurence's  observation, 
has  heretofore  occasionally  taken  place,)  we  believe  invari- 
ablv  disclaimed  the  name  of  Armiuians ;  and  surely  they  do 
so  with  very  great  reason.  Shall  it  become  the  church  of 
England,  forgetting  its  ancient  guides,  instructors,  and,  pat- 
terns, forgetting  the  scriptures,  forgetting  her  reverence  to 
primitive  antiquity,  forgetting  the  labours  and  sufferings  of 
her  own  illustrious  martyrs  and  confessors,  to  turn  her  eyes 
and  affections  la,  and  borrow  her  name  from  an  obscure 
Dutch  professor,  who  was  hardly  born  till  the  period  of  those 
labours  and  sufferings  was  over?  Let  her  be  branded  with 
the  name,  with  unwearied  pertinacity  ;  yet  we  trust  that  no 
provocation  will  induce  her  to  adopt  it  from  the  mouths  of 
her  adversaries.  The  wise  and  temperate  conduct  which  we 
here  applaud  and  recommend,  might  afford  a  salutary,  lesson 
for  the  imitation  of  the  opposite  party;  who  by  perpetually 
disclaiming,  and  by  as  often  claiming  the  name  of  Calvin- 
ists,  leave  us  in  inextricable  perplexity,  ami  are  themselves 
debtors  in  a  great  part  of  that  responsibility  which  is  un- 
doubtedly ever  incurred  by  the  propagation  of  opprobrious 
appellations,  and  needless  dissensions  and  subdivisions. 

Hut  if  the  articles  in  question  lie  neither  Calvinistical  nor 
Arminian,  the  question  returns  upon  us  again,  what  are  they  ? 
If  we  will  hear  Dr.  Laurence,   they  are   protestant  against 
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po|  ery,  they  are  Lutheran  against  Romish  and  sehoins'ical 
corruptions  and  superstitions.  It  is  his  judgment,  that  far 
from  being  framed  according  to  the  system  or  Calvin  in  pre- 
ference to  all  others,  they  were  modelled  after  the  Lutheran, 
in  opposition  to  the  Romish  tenets  of  the  day.  And  he  is 
of  opinion,  that  instead  of  endeavouring  to  investigate  and 
ascertain  their  design  and  meaning,  by  proceeding  upwards 
through  the  long  tram  of  contending  opinions  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  a  satisfactory- and  much  better  mode  of  illus- 
tration may  be  had,  by  advancing  in  a  contrary  order  down- 
wards, from  the  early  struggles  of  Luther  and  the  other  Her- 
man, reformers,  to  the  sera  of  their  first  compilation  in  the 
reign  of  King  Edward. 

Of  the  eight  sermons  contained  in  this  volume,  the  first 
two  are  occupied  in  shewing  that  the  English  preformation 
in  general  was  of  a  Lutheran  lendencv,  and  that  the  same 
tendency  appears  and  prevails  in  the  articles  collectively  con* 
sidereal.  The  remaining  six  are  designed  to  establish  the 
same  conclusion  with  regard  to  those  particular  articles 
which  are  selected  for  Dr.  Laurence's  illustration,  and  in 
an  ai  tempt  to  declare  and  expound  their  precise  objects  and 
meaning. 

The  argument  respecting  the  general  tendency  is  grounded 
principally  upon  the  following  foundations: 

From  the  first  moment    when  the   reformation    began    to 
make  any  progress   in  this  country,  we    find  a  continual  re- 
currence to  the  recent  'p  rotes  tan  t  establishment  in  Germany. 
An  unceasing  correspondence  was  maintained   with  their  di- 
vines, and  above  all  with  the  ever  mild  and  amiable  Melane- 
thon.     His  advice  was  sought  unremittingly,    and  his  pre- 
sence in  this  country  was   courted  and  importuned  through 
a  long  succession  of  years,  in  the  most  urgent  manner.     In 
the  actual  reforms  which  took  place,   we  trace  without  diffi- 
culty the  principles  and  practices  of  the   German  churches. 
The  Articles  of  1536',  the  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man  in 
the  year  following,  and  the  Necessary  Doctrine  in    1543,  all 
are  testimonies  of  the  general   truth  of  this  statement.     In 
the  reign  of  Edward  this  influence  became  still  more  appa- 
rent.    The  homilies  bear  a   close  resemblance   to  the  doc- 
trines of  Melancthon :     and    when    in    the    following   year 
(1548),  the  church-services  were  to  be  reformed,  next  to*  the 
ancient  liturgies,  by  far    the    greatest  regard  was  paid  to   a 
Lutheran  reformation  book,  which  had    been  recently  com- 
piled or  revised  by  Melancthon  and  Bucer.*     The  influence 


*  This  work  was  translated  .fnto  English,  arirl   published   A.D.  1347,   under. 
the.  title  «  A  idigious  Consultation  of  Herman,  Archbishop  o(  Cologne/  &c.  &c. 
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of  Cranmer,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  was  pre-eminent  in  the 
English  reforna'iou.  Nor  can  there  bj  any  greater  doubt 
of  the  prevailing  tendency  of  the  sentiments  of  this  illustri- 
ous man.  His  foreign  embassies,  his  alii  nice  with  the  sister 
of  an  eminent  German  reformer,  his  constant  correspon- 
dences with  that  country,  bis  selecting  for  the  instruction  of 
youth,  and  revising,  translating,  and  p  'biishing  under  his 
own  name  an  extensive  Lutheran  ca  ec  iism,  in  addition  to 
the  evidence  which  may  be  collected  from  his  other  writ- 
ings, and  from  the  works  of  public  aulborUy  already  enume- 
rated, in  the  composition  of  all  of  which  it  is  well  known  that 
lie  had  a  large  share — evince  sufficiently  t  ie  required  tendency. 
But  now,  Cnnmer,  though  not  the  sole,  was  by  far  the  prin- 
cipal compiler  of  the  articles.  Again,  besides  the  inferences 
which  might  therefore  be  deduced  from  the  known  character 
and  sentiments  of  Crumner,  the  articles  themseWesin  every 
form  in  which  we  meet  with  them,  display  a  remarkable  cor- 
respondence with  the  boast  and  pride  of  Lutherans,  the  cele- 
brated Au«sbun>:  confession.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the 
tide  afterwards  turned,  and  that  a  change  took  place  in  the 
rejgnofQ.  Elizabeth,  from  the  intercourse  of  our  exiled 
countrymen  with  Genevan  and  Italian  divines.  For,  what- 
ever might  be  the  case  in  this  respect, with  regard  to  the  sen- 
timents of  individuals,  the  wisdom  of  the  directors  of  the 
new  establishment  under  that  queen,  effectually  precluded 
the  possibility  of  such  an  imputation  upon  the  established 
doctrine,  by  adopting  the  confession  of  King  Edward,  with 
a  few  unimportant  alterations;  or,  if  the  alterations  be  any 
where  important,  it  is  very  observable,  that  they  too  are 
derived  from  another  Lutheran  document,  the  Wirteinburs: 
confession. 

In  the  course  of  this  general  argument,  Dr.  Laurence  vin- 
dicates at  great  length  and  with  much  zeal,  (but  not  to  a 
greater  extent  or  with  more  zeal  than  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  and  the  interests  of  truth  have  long  ago  de- 
manded) the  character,  talents,  and  influence  of  Cranmer 
airainst  the  loose  and  ignorant  reflections  of  Burnet.  We 
read  this  part  of  the  book  with  very  great  satisfaction  and 
complacency  ;  for  we  have  often  seen  with  regret  and  indig- 
nation how  much  injury  has  been  done  to  the  memory  of 
that  great  man  :  and  we  are  prepared  to  maintain,  that  Dr. 
Laurence  has  not  in  any  one  particular  of  his  apology  and 
eulogium  overstepped  the  limits  of  stiict  truth  and  justice; 
He  has  also  found  opportunity  to  expose  some  other  im- 
portant mistakes  of  the  Bishop,  as  well  as  some  of  less  mo- 
ment of  the  faithful  and  industrious  Strype. 
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But,  let  us  next  inquire  whether  this  general  argument  &i 
Dr.  Laurence  he  or  he  not  liable  to  certain  material  objections. 
This  reasoning,  it  mav  be  said,  proves  indeed  what  the 
articles  were;  but  will  it  equally  shew  what  ihev  were  not  r 
Let  it  be  granted }  that  they  were  Lutheran  against  popery, 
is  this  si! slici-eu i  to  prove  Unit  they  could  not  be  Cah'ihis- 
tjoal  ?  The  main  object  or'  the  re  lb;  mation,  no  doubt,  was 
the  abolition  of  Romish  corruptions.  And  was  not  Calvin 
as  zealous  against  these  as  were  Luther  or  Melancthon  i1 
Besides,  did  not  Calvin,  loo,  maintain  a  correspondence  with 
Cranmer,  and  with  the  Protector  I  Were  not  Bucer  ami 
Martyr  in  actual  possession  of  the  theological  chairs  in 
our  universities,  to  one  of  which  Melanctitan  was  only  in- 
vited ;  and  were  not  these  men  known  advocates  of  the  more 
rigid  opinions  ?  Were  not  Cranmer  and  Uidlev  the  friends 
and  patrons  of  the  Italian  Ochiue,  and  the  French  Veron, 
men  who  were  exceedingly  zealous  tor  the  like  doctrines  I 

These  interrogatories  we  have  taken  the  liberty  to  suggest,. 
not  because  we  do  not  think  that  they  admit  of  a  very  sa- 
tisfactory solution,  but  lo  lead  our  readers  into  a  close  and 
clearer  understanding  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  Dr. 
Laurence's  argument,  and  to  express  our  opinion,  that  h 
would  have  lost  nothing,  or  rather  would  have  been  mate- 
rially illustrated,  had  he  expressly  introduced  these  and 
similar  objections  to  the  contemplation  of  his  hearers  and 
readers  in  some  such  manner  as  is  done  above,  and  had 
shewn  in  a  separate  division  of  his  scheme,  in  what  man- 
ner they  do   or  do  not  affect  his  principal  reasonings. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  Dr.  Laurence  has 
not,  even  at  present,  supplied  us  with  materials  from  which 
we  may  glean  a  sufficient  solution  of  these  apparent  difficul- 
ties. 

There  was,  pretty  early,  a  very  discern  ible  discordance  in 
sentiment  between  Melancthon  and  Caivin,  on  those  points 
which  respected  the  doctrine  of  predestination  :  nor  is  it 
difficult  to  determine  to  which  side  in  (his  variance,  the 
leading  English  reformers  were  disposed  to  incline.  The 
very  expressions  of  iVleiancthon,  which  were,  no  doubt,  and 
were  by  Calvin  understood  to  be,  directed  against  himself, 
with  others  perhaps  of  similar  opinions,  were  adopted  by 
Hooper,  a  very  eminent  English  reformer,  and  published 
as  his  own,  in  the  important  years  l.r>48  and  15.3CL  The 
correspondence  with  Calvin  was  only  occasional  and  unfre- 
quent,  and  was  nothing  more  th-.m  was  due  in  strict  justice 
lo  his  eminent  services  in  the  common  contest  against  po- 
pery.    He  himself  complains   of  his  want  of  influence  in 
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pur  proceedings,  and  betrays  an  evident  dislike  and  dis- 
satisfaction with  their  progress.  The  like  complaints  were 
made  also  by  Bucer  and  Martyr.  The  respect  paid  to 
Ochine  and  Veron  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  their 
general  attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  reformation,  and 
needs  no  more  explanation  than  that  we  should  recall  to 
mind,  that '  the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome  were  then  al- 
most the  sole  objects  of  religious  altercation.'     p.  45. 

The  desideratum  which  we  regret  in  this  general  argument 
does  still  obtain,  (though  not  perhaps  in  an  equal  degree,) 
when  Dr.  Laurence  descends  to  the  consideration  of  parti- 
cular articles.  We  are  never  indeed  left  altogether  without 
materia!:,  to  shew  as  well  what  they  were  not,  as  what  they 
were;  hut  the  former  are  seldom  brought  before  us,  so 
much  as  we  could  have  desired,  in  the  character  of  an  impor- 
tant and  principal  part  of  the  argument.  They  are  left 
rather  to  be  collected  and  made  out  from  the  notes  by  the 
industry  and  sagacity  of  the  reader. 

At  the  eonelusion  of  the  general  argument  on  the  prevail- 
ing Lutheran  tendency  of  the  English  reformation,  and  in 
the  English  articles,  the  second  sermon  is  closed,  and  the 
subjects  to  be  examined  in  the  remaining  six  are  specified. 

As  we  regard  Dr.  Laurence's  work  as  of  first-rate  import- 
ance, we  shall  proceed  further  to  display  the  nature  and 
value  of  the  instruction  which  it  will  convey,  by  an  exa- 
mination of  the  contents  of  the  third  sermon,  which  respects 
the  doctrine  of  original  sin. 

The  opinions  of  the  schoolmen  on  this  subject,xwhich,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Laurence,  not  only  domineered  in  the  schools, 
but  prevailed  also  in  the  temple  and  the  closet,  are  first 
stated  in  the  following  terms. 

'  Upon  original  sin,  the  subject  of  our  present  consideration,  their 
doctrine  was  no  less  fanciful  and  remote  from  every  scriptural  idea, 
than  flattering  to  human  pride.  This  they  assumed  as  the  ground- 
work of  a  system,  which  wholly  concealed  from  view  what  they 
professed  to  enshrine,  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  the  bright  manifesta- 
tion of  Deity  displayed  in  the  gospel  covenant.  They  contended, 
that  the  infection  of  our  nature  is  not  a  mental,  but  a  mere  corpo- 
real taint ;  that  the  body  alone  receives  and  transmits  the  conta- 
gion, while  the  soul  in  all  instances  proceeds  immaculate  from  the 
hands  of  her  Creator.  This  disposition  to  disease,  such  as  they  al- 
lowed it  to  be,  was  considered  by  some  of  them  as  the  effect  of  a  pe- 
culiar quality  in  the  forbidden  fruit ;  by  others,  as  having  been  con- 
tiacu:d  from  the  poisonous  breath  of  the  infernal  spirit,  which  in- 
habited the  serpent's  body.  On  one  point  they  were  all  united  : 
by  preserving  to  the  soul  the  bright   traces  of  her  divine  origin  un- 
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impaired,  tlicv  founded  on  a  deceitful  basis  an  arrogant  creed, 
which,  in  declaims  ];eace  and  pardon  to  the  sinner,  retted  rn  >re 
upon  personal  merit,  than  the  satisfaction  of  a  Saviour.'      p.  56. 

'  But,  if  these  wi.-.ers,  who  perverted  the  divinity  as  well  as  lite- 
rature of  the  a^es in  which  thev  lived,  maintained,  that  the  body 
alone  and  not  the  soul  became  vitiated  by  ihe  fall,  in  what,  it  may  be 
asked,  did  they  suppose  the  auilt  of  original  sin  to  consist,  and  what 
to  be  the  necessity  of  remitting  it  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  will 
be  found  to  contain  the  principal  scope  ot  the  controversy*.  Original 
sin  they  directly  opposed  to  original  righteousness ;  and  this  they 
considered  not  as  something  connatural  with  man,  but  as  a  superin- 
duced habit  or  adventitious  ornament,  the  removal  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  philosophical  principles  of  the  Stagiritc,  could  not  prove 
detrimental  to  the  native  powers  of  his  mind.  Hence  they  stated 
the  former  simply  to  be  the  toss  or  want  of  the  latter  ;  of  an  accom- 
plishment Unessential  to  his  nature,  of  which  it  might  be  deprived, 
vet  still  retain  its  integrity  inviolate.  When  therefore  thev  con- 
templated  the  effects  of' the  fall,  by  confining  the  evil  to  a  corporeal 
taint,  and  not  extending  it  to  the  nobler  faculties  of  the  soul,  they 
regar  led  man  as  an  object  of  divine  displeasure,  not  because 
he  possessed  that  which  was  offensive,  but  because  he  w^s  defective 
in  that  which  was  pleasiagio  the  Almighty.  While,  however,  they 
laboured  to  diminish  the  effects,  they -augmented  in  equal  propor- 
tion the  responsibility  of  the  fir.-!  transgression,  asserting,  that  all 
participated  in  the  guilt  of  Adam,  lie,  they  said,  received  for 
himself  ami  his  posterity  the  gift  of  righteousness,  which  he  subse- 
quently forfeited;  in  his  loins  we  were  included,  and  by  him  were  vir- 
tually representee!  :  his  will  was  ours,  and  hence  the  consequence  of 
ii:s  lapse  is  justly  imputable  to  th  his  descendants.  By  our  natu- 
ral birth  therefore,  under  this  id. a  we  are  alienated  from  God,  in- 
nocent m:  our  individual  person  ,  but  guilty  in  that  of  him,  from 
■whom  w>- derived  our  existence;  a  guih,  which,  although  contract- 
ed through  the  fault  ef  another,  )et  so  closely  adheres  to  us,  that  it 
effectually  precludes  our  entrance  at  the  gate  of  everlasting  life,  uit- 
til  the  reception  of  a  new  birth  in  baptism. 

'  Thus  they  contended  that  the  lapse  of  Adam  conveys  to  us  solely 
impu.ed  guilt,  the  corporeal  infection,"  which  they  admitted,  not 
being  sin  itself,  but  only  the  subject-matter  of  it,  not  peccatu/n,  but. 
according  to  their  phraseology,  junies  peccati,  a  kind  of  fuel,  which 
the  humiiin  will  kindles  or  not  at  pleasure.  It  required,  however, 
no  commwn  talent  at  paradoxical  solution  to  prove,  what  was  per- 
tinaciously held,  the  innocence  of  that  occult  quality,  which  disposes 
to  crime  without  being  itself  criminal,  which,  void  of  all  depravity, 
j.mltrs  the  mind  depraved  ;  thai  metaphorical  fuel  of  the  affections, 
which,  although  nol  vicious  in  its  own  nature,  yet,  when  inflamed, 
generates-  vice  in  the  heart,  upon  whieh  it  preys.'     p.  57. 

Iu  opposition  to  these  fanciful  dogmas,  the  Lutherans 
taught   that  original  s'm  is  a  corruption  of  man's  whole  ««-. 
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Utrt  both  bodily  and  mental  ;  the  resplendent  image  of  the 
Peity  which   man   received   at    the  creation    of  the   worlr*, 
1  though  not  annihilated,    is  greatly  impaired,   the   injuries 
extending  to  his  reason  and  will,  his  affections  aid  passions. 
V\  hen  therefore   they    contended   that   our  nature  is    cor- 
rupted,   they   contrasted  the  position  with  the  scholastical 
doctrine  of  its  integrity  ;  and  when  they  urged  its  total  cor- 
ruption, they   opposed  the  idea   of  a  deterioration   in   one 
part  only,  and  even  that  consisting  of  a  propensity  void  of 
f'ra.     To  conceive   that  inclination  to  evil  incurs  not  in  itself 
the  disapprobation  of  heaven,  appeared  to  them  little  better 
than  an' apology  for  crime,  or  at  least  a  dangerous  palliation 
of  that  which   it   is  the  christian's  duty  not  only   to  repress 
but  abhor.     Yet  while  they   argued,   that  in  consequence  of 
this  depravity  we  are  to  be  considered  by    our  natural   birth 
as  the    children  of  wrath,  they   admitted,  that  by  our  new 
birth  in  baptism  we  all  are  made  the  children  of  grace. 

Alter  this,  the  preacher  goes  on,  in  the  third  place,  to 
apply  these  contending  theories  to  the  explication  of  the 
doctrine  contained  in  the  ninth  article, 

'  The  application  of  what  has  been  observed,  to  the  article  of  our 
church  upon  the  same  subject,  has  been  already  perhaps  anticipat- 
ed. Original  sin  is  there  defined  to  be"  the  fault  and  corruption  of 
the  nature  of  every  man,  that  naturally  is  engendered  of  the  offspring 
oi  Adam,  whereby  man  is  far  gone  from  original  righteousness,  and 
is  of  .his  own  nature  inclined  to  evil,  so  that  the  flesh  lusteth  always 
contrary  to  the  spirit,  and  therefore,  in  every  person  born  into  this, 
world,  it  deserveth  God's  wrath  and  damnation/*  When  we  recol- 
lect the  peculiar  theory  of  the  scholastics,  we  immediately  perceive 
with  what  this  definition  was  intended  to  be  contrasted.  According  to 
their  statement,  original  sin  is  nothing  more  than  a  defect  of 
original  righteousness,  which,  instead  of  being  a  connatural 
quality,  was  itself  only  a  supernatural  ornament,  unessential 
to  the  soul.  In  opposition,  therefore,  to  such  a  conceit,  our 
church  represents  it  to  be  the  fault  and  corruption  of  every  man's 
?iature,  not  the  loss  of  a  superadded  grace,  but  the  vitiation  of  Ins- 
inuate powers;  a  vitiation,  by  which  he  is  very  far  removed  from 
original  righteousness,  and  by  which  she  subjoins,  again  repeating 
the  word  before  used  as  distinctly  expressive  of  her  meaning,  he  is 
inclined  to  evil  of  his  oun  nature;  so  that  his  passions  continually 
resist  the  controul  uf  bis  reason.  Yet  while  she  esteems  it  not,  as 
her  adversaries  held,  an  innocuous  propensity,  she  does  not  declare 
at  to  be  punishable  as  a  crime  ;  but  steering  a  middle  course,  with  a 
moderation,  for  which  she  is  always  remarkable,  asserts  it  only  to 
be  deserving  of  God's  displeasure.  After  the  preceding  definition, 
to  which  none  but  the  sophists  of  the  schools  could  object,  she  pro- 
ceeds to  observe,  in  perfect  conformity  with  common  sense  and  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  Lutherans,  that  this  depravation  of  nature  re- 
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mains  after  baptism,  so  that  concupiscence,  or  whatsoever  else  may 
fee  meant  by  the  $p6>miaz  a-dtptbi  of  St.  Paul,  is  not,  as  the  Council  of 
Trent  had  then  recently  maintained  it,  and  as  the  church  of  Rome 
Lad  always  believed  it  to  Le,  a  sinless  inclination  ;  but  one  rebel- 
ling against  the  law  of  God  ;  and  which,  according  to  the  apostle, 
who  nevertheless  admits  that  there  is  no  condemnation  for  them  that 
believe  and  are  baptized,  retains  in  itself  the  nature  of  sin.'    V.  6-i. 

That  the  above  argument  is  exceedingly  valuable,  that 
it  contains  in  it  a  great  deal  of  trull),  and  that,  with  the 
aid  of  the  annotations,  a  very  excellent  exposition  of  the 
article  in  question  may  be  derived  from  it,  we  readily  ac- 
knowledge: and  yet  it  does  not,  in  every  part,  convey  to 
us  intire  satisfaction.  We  do  not  object  to  the  statement 
either  of  the  seholastical  er  Lutheran  doctrine;  it  is  the 
application  alone  with  which  we  are  not  quite  contented. 
The  opinions  of  the  schoolmen  and  of  the  Romish  church,  we 
are  inclined  to  think,  were,  on  this  occasion,  neither  so  much 
nor  so  excluskcly  before  the  eyes  of  the  compiler,  as  Dr. 
Laurence  supposes.  But  to  notice  only  the  latter  particu- 
lar. In  the  clause  '•'  deserveth  God's  wrath  and  damnation," 
our  reformers,  we  doubt  not,  according  to  the  remark  of 
Bishop  Cleaver,  in  his  truly  episcopal  discourse  before  the 
University  of  Oxford  (Feb.  14,  1S02J,  had  respect  to  the 
confessions  of  the  other  reformed  and  Lutheran  churches, 
and  with  .characteristic  moderation  purposely  enunciated 
their  doctrine,  in  much  lower  and  more  general  language 
than  they  had  done.  But,  ih  this  reference,  as  Dr.  Laurence 
does  not  object  to  it,  so,  most  probably,  he  would  give  his 
assent  to  it,  when  proposed  to  him,  as  readily  as  we  do.  But 
besides  this,  though  Dr.  Laurence  is  of  a  different  mind, 
we  cannot  but  think,  that  in  another  part  a  very  full  and 
precise  reference  was  intended  to  be  made  to  the  dangerous 
opinions  of  the  Pelagians  and  Anabaptists.  Nor  can  we 
trace  the  following  sentence  of  this  writer  to  any  thing- 
else  than  a  fond  partiality  for  a  favourite  system.  *  In  the 
article  indeed  of  15o2,  after  the  words,  "  ut  fabulantur 
Pelagiani,"  occurred  tbe  following,  <f  et  hodie  Anabaptista? 
repetunt  :"  hut  these  seem  to  have  been  introduced  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  less  openly  declaring  the  object  of  as- 
sault,' (\\  as  this  in  compliance  with  the  sound  advice  of 
r-lelancthon — '  In  ceclesia  lectins  est  scapham  scaphamdicere, 
nee  objicere  posteris  ambigua  dicta  :'  p.  '2<2<2)  'and  were 
consequently  omitted  in  1562,  when  disguise  was  less  r.e- 
<  -  ssary,  or  less  regarded.'   (p.   CiGQ.) 

A  fondness  for  simplicity,  which  is  the  bane  of  so   many 
system-builders,  and  for  deducing  truth  from  as  few  princi- 
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pies  as  possible,  whereby  they  continually  lose  or  mar  a 
great  part  of  it,  had  litre,  we  presume,  misled  Dr.  Lau- 
rence. 

In  insisting  so  strenuously,  that  the   main    object   of  the 
reformation  was   controversies   with  the  Romish  church  (or 
even,  if  Dr.  Laurence  pleases,  with  the  schoolmen),  and  not 
among  the  reformers  themselves,  he  is  in   strict   correspon- 
dence with  truth,  and  his  labours  in  this  matter  (strange  as  it 
might  appear  in  so  plain  a  case)  are  all  highly  profitabk  and 
necessary  for  these  times.     It   would  be   an   almost  endless 
task    to    recount  how    many   grave   opinions  and   elaborate 
statements  would   have  been  necessarily  precluded    on  both 
sides  of  the   Calvinistical   controversy,  had   the   minds    of 
many  writers  been   practically  imbued    with  this  simple  but 
important  principle.     But  there   is  also  a  second  maxim  to 
which  he    who  would   thoroughly  understand  the  principles 
and  practices  of  the  reformation,    will  have   occasion   con- 
tinually to  refer  ;  which  therefore  it  may  be  of  great  service 
more  fully  to  point  out,  and  which   we  doubt    not  has   a 
pertinent   application    to  our   present!    argument.     The  Ro- 
manists then    were  continually    charsiutj  us  with    divisions 
among  ourselves;  and  in  pursuit  of  this  design,   and  of  the 
favourite   topic  of  their  declamation,    that   there    could  be 
no    peace    nor   certainty   out   of  the    quiet]  bosom  of  their 
church,  they  were  perpetually  taxing  the  reformation  with  all 
the  enormities  and   outrages  of  the  Anabaptists.     As  these 
excesses  could  not  be  contradicted,    what   was    left  to    the 
sober  part  of  the  reformed,  buj;  to  deny  that  the  charge  had 
any  thing  to  do  with  them,  to  renounce  all   fellowship   and 
common  cause  with  the  offenders,  and  to  join  in  proscribing 
their  noxious  opinions  ?     From  this  source  were  derived  the 
33th  and  39th  articles   of  our  church,   some    parts   of  the 
37th  and   others;   and   to  the   same  Anabapt'sts   and  their 
kindred  opinions,  we  doubt    not    that    a    real    and  sincere 
respect  and  reference  was  intended  to  be  made' by  the  com- 
pilers  of  the  ninth    article.     If  additional  evidence  be  still 
wanted    in    support   of  this   opinion,    it  will  be    contained 
virtually  in,  what   we   believe   we  could    complete!}'   fulfil, 
the   following  engagement:    that    for   every  passage  of  the 
sera  of    the    reformation    in    which    the   doctrines    of   the 
Romanists  respecting  original  sin  are  specifically  referred  to 
by  our  English  writers,  we   could  produce  more  than    two, 
in  which  such  reference  is  made  to  those  of  the  Anabaptists 
and  Pelagians. 

After  this  survey  of  the   article,  Dr.  Laurence    points  out 
and  warns  us  against  two  very  important  deductions,  which 
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have  often  been  fixed  upon  t! ':  •  p;>rt  of  our  confession,  as 
the  true  and  genuine  fin-,  trines  of  the  c'hureh  of  England. 
They  are  of  sub'fi  a  ma£ni&itie,t'ha%  it  would  be  doing  great 
injustice  to  our  subject,*  if-we  did  not  .t  'least  state  whai  they 
are.  lie  ternaries  then,  that  although  every  expression 
seems  studio;, s!v  chosen  to  avoid  the  a;>|>fai  •  •.:  -  frjihriihg 
into  extremes/ interpretation's  of  tins  kind  have  not^  it!  - 
standing  baa  adopted.  The  article  has  been  sitpposed 
cojlaferally  to  hint  the  approbation  of  an  op^rfron,  which 
in  all  probability  never  entered  the  nurids  of  oiir  reformed; 
and  tc  insinuate  the  general  in; nutation  of  Adam's  guilt  to 
all  bis  posteri  5  as  he  basis  of  the  Ommstical  predestina- 
tion. The  second  deduction  respects  the  fate  of  infants  dy- 
ing without  baptism,  whom  some  have  bene-  conceived 
that  oar  church  exeludes'from  salvation:  It  will  not  be  in 
our  power  to  trace  the  author's  steps  through  his  excellent 
observations  on  both  these  tonics.  We  shall  only  remark,  since 
Dr.  L.  has  forborne  to  do  so,  that  from  the  evidence  which 
lie  has  adduced  in  support  of  the  latter,  (evidence  which  it 
would  not  be  difficult,  to  enlarge,')  we  slu.il  be  justified  in 
entertaining  a  mild  interpretation  of  those  words, *  deserveth 
God's  wrath  and  damnation,'  which  is  that  part  of  the  ar- 
ticle at  which  the  mind  i-;  most  disposed   to  startle. 

Our  remarks  have  already  grown  so  much  under  our 
hands,  that  in  what  is  to  follow  we  must  endeavour  to  be  ki 
concise  as  possible. 

We  shall  firs-  notice  one  or  two  not  very  important  over- 
sights. 

"The  remark  (p.  1ST,)  that  even  '  Gardiner  thought  it  pro-  • 
per  to  profess  the  greatest  regard  for  Meiancthon,'  must  not 
be  proved  bv  Oanmer's  words  to  that  prelate,"'  How  highly 
you  have  esteemed  Meiancthon  in  times  past,  it  is  not  un- 
known ;"  for,  in  fact,  these  words  are  ironical.  Seethe 
context,  and  compare  p.  16,  edition  ]£oi,(p.  lo,  edition 
1580).  "  And  here  the  reader  may  note  we!,  that  ones 
againe  you  be  favne  to  flee  for  socoure  unto  Martine  Lu- 
ther, Bucer,  Jonas,  Melangthon  ant!  „T'minus,  whose  names 
before  were  woute  to  be  so  hatefull  unto  you,  that  you 
coulde  never  with  pucieuce  abyde  the  hearyng  of  them  ;" 
and  elsewhere  in  more  places  than  one. 

'  That  the  doctrine  upon  the  Eucharist  contained  in  this 
cafhechism  is  completely  Lutheran,  has  never  been  denied.* 
p.  202.  The  author,  in  spite  of  what  he  has  alleged  in  this 
and  other  pages,  goes  a  great  deal  too  far  in  this  asser- 
tion. It  has  been  denied  very  often,  if  we  do  not  greatly 
mistake,  by  a  very  strong  negative,  that  of  Cranmer  himself. 
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See  answer  to  Gardiner,  p.  7,59,  $),  221,  &)7,  Z§9,  452,  (cd> 
lion  \5j\)  p.  o,52,v*,  1 98, 235,23o\  237, 402, (edition  1580.) 
Compare  also  Fox  (edition  iGlO)  p-  I  If;!-,  1^  with  other 
places,  much  more  in  point,  which  do  not  at  present  occur 
to  us.  Again  did  not  Kidiey  adopt  the  Zuinglian  opinion 
of  the  sacrament  about  lo4t>„  two  years  before  this  catechism 
was  published,  and  d;ci  not  Cranmer  join  him  in  the  same, 
very  soon  after  that  year? 

Dr.  Laurence  has  deserved  excellently-  well  of  the  History 
of  the  much  injured  Necessary  Doctrine,  by  being,  we  believe, 
the  first  ,vu.)  has  publicly  pointed  out  (p..  192-3)  an  import- 
ant misrepresentation  of  the  slovenly  Burner,  which  has 
given  occasion  to  almost  numberless  blunders  of  succeeding 
writers,  res.pec.ting  the  date,  and  other  circumstances  of  that 
performance.  But  is  he  right  also  in  assigning  1543,  as  the 
<late  of  the  Piaet  Catholica  Christiani  Hominis  Institution 
(p.  344.)  We  have  seen  no  copy  excepting  of  the  year 
1544. 

\t^  Dr.  Laurence  had  recollected  Calvin.  Instil,  lib.  i. 
IT.  5.  and  lib.  iii.  24.  5.  we  think  he  would  hardly  have 
said,  '  nothing  of  this  kind  appears  in  tlie  writings  of 
Calvin.'  (p.  435.)  Those  passages,  together  with  some 
others,  have  been  very  frequently  referred  to  as  proofs  of 
an   intimate  resemblance. 

Dr.  Laurence  has  justly  remarked,  that  it  was  the  con- 
troversy on  the  Eucharist  winch  first  rendered  Calvinism 
a  characteristical  appellation,  (o.  45.)  '  When  the  word 
Galvinist  hist  became  general,  in  the  sense  alluded  to,  I 
have  not  been  able  precisely  to  ascertain.  J/ox,  I  have 
remarked, does  not  use  it.  Evidently,  however,  in  1585,  if 
not  before,  it  was  thus  applied  by  Saunders  to  Cranmer,  who 
in  the  Book  of  Martvrs,  is  termed  a  Zuinglian,  and  not  a 
Calvinist.'  (p.  237.)  As  this  is  a  point  of  some  curiosity 
and  value,  we  shall  gladly  impart  a  little  aid  to  the  re- 
searches of  Dr.  Laurence. 

Neglecting  all  intermediate  resting-placea,  which  might 
be  many,  we  may  stride  back  with  confidence  over  a  gulf 
of  twenty  years  from  1585  to  15(J>,  and  sufficiently  abun- 
dant instances  of  the  name  Calvinist?  in  the  required  signi- 
fication, may  be  found  in  Harding's  Confutation  of  the 
Apology  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  in  his  other 
works,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Kasfell,  lleskyns,  Pointz, 
&e.  printed  about  the  same  period.  In  the  preceding  year 
(156-1)  in  Donnan's  Proufe  of  certeyne  Articles  in  Religion 
denied  by  M.  Jueil,  the  name  Calvinist  occurs  in  fol.  ;2t>, 
129;  and  130.     And  xevy  numerous  and  pertinent  instances, 
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will  be  found  in  a  volume  of  tracts  by  Dr.  Richard  Smith, 
printed  at  Lonvain  in  15(>2.  Much  further  than  this  we  be- 
lieve no  mortal  step  can  go.  All  beyond  is  Lutherans, 
ZuLngtians,  Carolostadians,  and  CEcolampadians. 

When  our  readers  have  accompanied  us  thus  far,  it  can 
hardly  be  necessary  to  retain  them  much  longer  in  a  for- 
mal declaration  of  our  judgment  respecting  Dr.  Laurence's 
Lectures.  We  esteem  them  to  be  of  very  high  value  and 
importance.  For  a  profound  and  accurate  knowledge  of  Ins 
subject,  for  a  strict  adherence  to  truth,  for  caution  and  mo- 
deration in  the  display  of  it,  for  industry  and  successful  re- 
search, Dr.  Laurence  may  vie  with  the  verv  best  authors  on 
the  same  topics,  it  would  not  be  easy  indeed  to  mention 
any  one  to  whom  he  is  not  in  many  things  superior.  ]So 
writer  or  reader,  we  trust,  will  venture  to  engage  in  or  pro- 
ceed further  in  this  controversy,  without  immediate  reference 
to  this  volume.  The  name  of  its  author  will  deserve  to  be 
liolden  in  very  high  respect  by  every  lover  of  Christian  truth 
and  Christian  charity. 


Art.  1L — Memoirs   of  Bryan  Perdue  :  a    Novel.    Bu  Tho- 
mas Holer  oft.     3    Vols,  small  Svo.     Longman.      1805. 

MR.HOLCROFT,  in  his  late  Travels  through  France,  con- 
trives to  remind  the  world  of  his  novel  called  Hugh  Trevor  ; 
and  in  the  preface  to  his  present  work  he  takes  care  that  the 
same  novel  shall  not  be  forgotten.  This  method  of  advertising 
books  which  have  been  long  since  laid  on  the  oblivious  shelf,  is 
nowbecome  so  common,  that  it  deserves  to  be  remarked  upon, 
and  we  take  this  opportunity  of  observing,  that  it  is  vain  for 
authors  to  remind  the  world  of  what  they  are  disposed  to  for- 
get. It  is  impolitic  in  general,  because  it  is  proclaiming  the 
insignificance  of  their  own  productions;  and  it  is  impolitic  in 
this  author  more  particularly,  because  the  recollection  of  a 
novel,  which  was  written  to  suit  the  temper  of  the  mob  about 
twelve  years  ago,  and  which  has  sunk  into  disrespect  along 
with  the  coarseness,  vulgarity,  and  violence  of  that  period, 
can  add  little  to  his  reputation,  and  must  present  obstacles, 
rather  than  favorable  impressions  in  the  way  of  Bryan  Per- 
due. Good  manners  and  common  sense  have  prevailed  so 
long,  that  the  spirit  of  Hugh  Trevor  must  have  evaporated, 
and  would  at  this  time  be  neither  relished  nor  understood. 
We  have  not  suffered  any  prejudice  to  operate  in  our  minds, 
but  have  taken  up  these  Memoirs  with  curiosity  to  observe 
how  far  time  and  the  change  of  the  vulgar  temper  may  have 
tended  to  smooth  the  roughness  of  Mr*  Holcioft's  eccentric 
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opinions,  to    meliorate   his  asperities,   and  to  bring  back  bis 
sentiments  within  the  pale  of  decency  and  truth. 

In  the  present  work  Mr.  H.  avows    his  aim  to  be  the  '  in- 
ducing of  legislators  to  consider  the  general  and  adventitious 
value  of  human  life,  and    the  moral  tendency  ot  our    penal 
laws,'  or,   as  he   expresses  himself  at  the  close  of  the  third 
volume,  (  to  diffuse  the  philanthropic  doctrine,  tbat  proper 
receptacles    for    the  diseased  in  mind  are  even  more  highly 
necessary,  and    should,  at    present,  be    no   less    numerous, 
than  for  the  diseased  in  body.'     If  these  proper  receptacles 
had    been  erected  rather  more  than  twentv  tears  ago,  it  is 
curious   to  form  conjectures  or  the  names  which  would  have 
-been    on  the   keepers'  lists,  and  of   the  consequences  which 
would   have   resulted   to  the  morals  and  politics  of  the  age. 
But  to  return  to  our  author  :   Mr.  H.  enters  a  caveat  against 
being  denominated  a  modern  philosopher,  and  yet  closes  his 
work  with   one  of  the  cant  expressions  peculiar  to  that  Peri- 
patetic sect :  we    beg  their  pardon,  some  of  them  were  cer- 
tainly to  be  found  in    coaches;  but  they  know  better  things 
now.     If  a  writer  is  composing  an  allegory,  we  have  no  ob- 
jection to  his  representing  vices  as  diseases,  because  thejust 
conclusion  of  his  allegory    must  be,  that  some  vices  are  cu- 
rable, and  not  very  dangerous  ;  but  that  some  of  them  are  so 
alarming  in  their  progress,  so  virulent  in    their  nature,  and 
so  contagious  in  their  effects,  that  quarantine  (that  is,  trans- 
portation) is    of  little   use,  and  the  tourniquet  (that  is,  the 
gibbet)  must  be  had  recourse  to.     Thi6  is  pushing  things  to( 
consequences,  which  they,  who    adopt  this  cant  moral  term, 
do  not  admire.     JNo!  by  denominating  vice  a  disease  of  the 
mind,  they  mean  to   palliate  vice,  to  give  it  a  milder  name, 
to  represent  it  as  something  (like  the  itch)  caught  by  acci- 
dent, easily   curable,  and  not  in  the  least  affecting  the  con- 
stitution  of  the  patient.     While  the  affected  person  is  full  of 
the  disorder,  it  may  be  proper  for  him  to  wear  gloves,  or  to 
shake  hands  only  with    those  who   labour  under   the  same 
malady,-  but  a  little    ointment,  soap,  and  a  clean   shirt  re- 
store him  to   society,  and  all  its    intimacies.     This   may  be 
very  convenient  doctrine  for  those  whose    morality  is  liable 
to  what  they  may  please  to  term  disease:  according  to  their 
vocabulary,  fornication  is  merely  an  appetency   for    sexual 
intercourse;  adultery,  a  philosophical  rejection  of  ceremonies  ; 
rape,  a  disposition  to  corporeal  adhesion  without  intellectual 
attraction;  forgery,  an  indulged  talent  for  graphic  imitation  ; 
theft,  an  etymological  error — amisapprehensionof  the  mean 
ing  of  the  v/ordimine  and  thine;  murder,  an  ignorance  of  cal- 
culation on  the  utility  of  living  powers  ;  suicide;  the  spilling  of  a 
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red  liquor,  which  might  have  kept  a  human  frame  in  motion  : 
all  of  them  a  mere  set  of  errors  originating  in  diseased  habit?, 
which  (if  the  legislature  were  humane  and  wise)  might  he 
cured  by  a  philosophic  regimen  in  a  proper -receptacle  or  asy- 
lum for  morbid  morality.  From  this  retreat  no  patient  would 
be  turned  out  as  incurable ;  but  the  fornicator,  the  adulterer, 
the  ravisher,  the  forger,  the  thief,  the  murderer,  and  per- 
haps the  suicide  (for  we  are  not  aware  of  the  perfectible 
powers  of  man)  might  be  restored  to  society.  Right  and 
wrong,  virtue  and  vice,  laws,  modes  of  government,  and  re- 
ligion are,  if  we  comprehend  the  meaning  of  these  philoso- 
phers, at  this  very  time  merely  matters  of  speculative  opinion, 
fanciful  ceremonies  and  institutions,  of  whose  utility  a  reason- 
ing  animal  (this  is  their  term  for  man)  may  very  properly  doubt. 
On  these  principles  they  affect  not  to  understand  what  crime 
means,  and  are  consequently  struck  with  horror  at  that  truly 
unphilosophical  term, punishment.  '  Some  reasoning  animals' 
(say  they) '  are  not  convinced  of  the  utility  of  knurs,  and  they 
become  regicides  ;  others  doubt  the  expediency  of  long 
queues,  and  they  become  crops:  if  monarchy  ami  long  hair 
are  useful  things,  prove  them  to  be  so,  but  do  not  be  angry 
with  men  for  a  difference  in  opinion,  for  what  is  nothing 
more  than  an  error  of  the  mind.'  Some  years  ago  it  was 
the  fashion  (notwithstanding  the  possessor  of  the  house  might 
have  plate  on  his  side-board,  money  in  his  escrutoire,  and  a 
wife  and  daughters  at  the  table)  to  invite  professors  of  the 
modern  philosophy  to  dinners.  In  a  very  large  party  we 
heard  one  of  these  gentlemen  assert  e  that  Robespierre's 
fondness  for  continual  executions  by  the  guillotine,  pro- 
,  ceeded  from  an  over  nice  sensibility,  which  required  the 
most  exquisitely  poignant  gratification.'  The  same  gentleman 
add  d  when  he  quitted  the  room,  '  I  am  sorry  to  leave  the 
party,  but  I  must  go,  as  I  am  engaged  to  drink  tea  with  a 
very  intelligent  friend,  who  is  to  be  hung  next  Wednesday. 
Reader  !  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  this  jargon  was  not  only 
endured,  but  admired.  The  humanity  of  legislatures,  and 
the  tyranny  of  those  who  wish  to  check  disease  of  mind 
by  pillories  and  gibbets,  formed  of  course  the  topics  of  con- 
versation for  the  remainder  of  the  evening:.  Miss  was  a 
very  great  metaphysician,  papa  and  mamma  were  great  meta- 
physicians, three-fourths  of  the  company  were  metaphysi- 
cians, and  very  animated  hopes  were  expressed  for  the  arri- 
val of  that  order  of  things  when  the  empire  of  reason  would 
be  universal. 

We  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  Mr.  Holcroft's  novel    is 
written  entirely  according  to  the  tenets  of  that  philosophy, 
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ivliose  wild  eccentricities  we  have  recalled  to  the  recollection 
of  our  readers  ;  but  there  are  some  passages  in  it  which 
savour  so  much  of  the  old  leaven,  that  we  unavoidably  fell 
into  a  digression  on  the  manners  and  seritimeuls  of  those 
moral  and  political  reasoners,  whom  the  treason  and  sedition 
bills  have  driven  from  debating  societies  and  St.  George's 
Fields,  and  whom  Miss  Hamilton's  excellent  novel  has  ba- 
nished from  the  parlour  and  drawing-room. 

From  many  other  passages  of  the  like  description,  we  have 
selected  the  two  following,  and  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of 
our  readers  to  decide,\vhether,  if  they  had  not  seen  the  date  of 
the  book,  they  would  not  have  imagined  them  to  be  extract- 
ed from  a  production  of  the  years  1793,  179i>  179^  rather 
than  of  the  present  tithe. 

*  Soon  after  she  left  Lord  Loiter,  her  mother  was  taken  ill,  and 
nothing  could  be  more  inconsistent  than  her  conduct.  She  (Non- 
pareil, a  girl  of  the  lobby  at  the  play-house)  took  care  one  day  to 
see  her  mother  well  supplied,  and  the  next  would  go  oiit  on  a  jaunt 
without  remembering  her  ;  then  burst  into  tears,  which  evidently 
flowed  freely  and  naturally,  because  she  had  been  so  undutiful. — 
This  hour  she  would  resolve  never  to  leave  her  mother's  bed-side 
till  she  should  recover  :  the  next  her  mind  would  be  wholly  occu- 
pied on  some  new  dress,  or  other  folly  that  had  taken  her  atten-» 
tion.' 

Would  any  person  of  common  sensfe  be  puzzled  to  ac- 
count for  this  conduct  of  a  girl,  who  had  not  utterly  lost  all 
sense  of  affection  to  a  mother,  but  who  at  the  same  time  was 
fond  of  dress,  and  of  gratifying  every  passion,  every  lust, 
without  any  sense  of  shame,  without  any  respect  to  the 
opinion  of  mankind,  without  any  fear  of  God  ?  Is  there  any 
mother,  however  uneducated,  who  could  read  the  above 
natural  description  of  a  harlot,  and  not  draw  from  it  many 
good  lessons  to  her  daughters  on  the  usual  consequences  of 
throwing  off  decency,  and  giving  Way  to  every  impulse  of 
vanity  and  passion  h — Let  us  attend  to  Mr.  H.'s  reflections 
on  the  conduct  of  this  girl,  who  was  now  in  what  is  vulgarly 
called  high  keeping,  and  who,  while  she  could  not  forget 
her  mother,  could  not  at  the  same  time  forget  her  pleasures, 
is  this  wonderful  ? 

'  The  opposition  of  desire,  and  its  contrary  workings  in  the  human 
mind,  have  been  the  study  of  philosophers  in  all  ages :  but  it  is  strange 
that  -hey  have  not  better  methodized  these  moral  researches,  sines 
if.  may  be  doubted  whether  they  are  more  understood  at  present, 
than  they  were  when  Lycurgus  and  Solon  were  the  legislators  of 
the  G  reeks.' 

Crit,  Rev.  Vol,  7.  January,  1806 
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We  Wish  that  certain  writers  who  use  the  names  of  Ly~ 
curgtis  and  Solon  with  the  same  familiarity  that  huntsmen 
use  those  of  Oesarand  Pompey,wdttId  recollect  that  Lycurgu* 
and  Solon  diA  not  '  (&ve  darkutss  rather  than  light.'  and  that 
such  names  hi  their  page's  are  as  ridiculous  as  the  names  ot 
imcient heroes  in  the  mouth  of  a  whipper-in. 

The  following  passage  is  quoted  at  length,  because  it  con- 
tains an  epitome  of  the  philosophy  of  the  whole  work. 

'  Oh,  that  the  guilty  might  be  sent,  like  patients  afflicted  with 
efcangerous  disease,  to  hospitable  mansions,  that  might  be  humanely 
Constructed  tor  their  reception,  and  their  reform  ! 

'  How  many  men  of  enterprise  and  high  faculty  would  then  be  pre- 
served !  What  mi^it  the  mind  of  Jack  Shepherd  haveachieved,  had 
its  powers  been  din  cted  to  their  pn  per.end  !  He  was  abandoned  ; 
lie  gloried  in  vice  :  alas  !  it  was  only  betause  such  was  the  stinm- 
Jus  that  had  been  given  him.  Turn  such  miraculous  powers  to  a 
different  purpose,  to  the  mighty  ends  of  virtue,  and  what  would  they 
then  have  produced  "  How  inestimable  might  have  been  the  labors 
of  Eugene  Aram,  that  man  of  extraordinary  attainments  and  stu- 
pendous faculties  !  N-.iy,  how  doubtful  was  his  guilt  !  how  doubtful 
even  the  crime  for  which  he  suffered  !  How  easily  are  minds  like 
these  destroyed  !   But  by  whom  shall  they  be  restored  ? 

'  While  I  am  Writing  these  memoirs,  1  cannot  forget  that  I  have 
beep  subjected  to  hang  by  the  neck,  till  I  was  dead  '  dead  !  dead  f 
Dreadful  and  impolitic  sentence!  I  dare  boldly  assert  it,  the  whole 
tenor  of  my  life  shews  that  it  was  a  life  worth  preserving.  On  you 
I  call,  O  kings  and  legislative  powers,  not  with  an  accusing  voice, 
but  with  a  heart  swelling  with  hope  !  On  you  1  call,  in  the  name  of 
the  present  and  of  future  generations,  to  study  how  life  may  be  pre- 
served and  vice  corrected.  Shrink  not  from  the  mighty  task :  it  is 
worthy  of  the  native  and  the  highest  dignity  of  man  !  Say  not  it  is 
impossible  to  accomplish  :  ten  thousand  are  the  proofs  that  shew 
the  contrary  !  Deal  not  in  human  blood  !  trifle  not  in  indolence,  and 
cut  oil  wretches  that  are  scarcely  to  be  feared,  only  to  rid  yourselves 
ot*  trouble  and  dine  in  quiet  !  It  is  not  my  voice,  it  is  the  voice  of 
humanity,  it  is  the  voice,  1  say^  of  swarming  generations,  that  ad- 
jures you. 

'  It  was  to  this  end,  good  reader,  that  these  merrloirs  were  writ- 
ten :  it  was  to  give  the  little  aid,  which  an  individual  can  give,  to- 
wards producing  a  purpose  that  is  no  less  glorious  than  benevolent* 
Accuse  me  not  therefore  of  interrupting  my  memoirs,  because  you 
are  impatient  :  their  worth  would  be  trifling  indeed,  the  amusement 
of  an  hour,  that  might  have  been  better  spent,  did  they  not  aim  at 
a  higher  end  than  merely  to  amuse.' 

O  !  thou  ever  to  be  lamented  Jack  the  painter  !  in  what 
evil  days  wcrt  thou  born  !  Thou  man  of  daring  experiments 
what  might  not  thy  genius  have  effected?  Instead  of  setting 
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five  to  a  dock-yard,  after  a  course  of  philosophic  regimen  in 
the  ward  of  a  mental  hospital,  thy  energies  might  have  illu- 
minated the  world! — O!  never-to-be-forgotten  Mother 
Brown  rigg,  thou  too  rigid  assertor  of  discipline, why  was  that 
impolitic  sentence  of  hanging  passed  upon  thee,  who,  if  the 
little  eruptions  of  thy  temper  had  been  checked,  mighlest 
have  been  the  proud  proclaimer  of  the  rights  of  women  I 
Oh  !  Catherine  Hayes,  Jonathan  Wild,  and  all  ye  who 
were  killed  instead  of  cured,  who  were  hung  by  the  neck, 
"and  after  whose  death  thejudges  and  the  jury  dined  in  quiet, 
what  experiments  in  science,  what  treatises  on  morality 
have  been  lost  to  the  world  by  that  precipitate  decision  on, 
the  diseases  of  your  minds  ! 

What  is  the  meaning,  what  is  the  moral,  what  is  the  drift 
of  the  Memoirs  of  Bryan  Perdue?  They  are  expressed  too 
plainly  for  us  to  mistake  them.  The  purport  of  the  three 
volumes  is  to  warn  judges  against  hanging  men,  that  they 
may  rid  themselves  of  trouble,  and  dine  in  quiet,  to  caution 
them  against  dealing  in  human  blood,  and  against  cutting 
off  a  life  hastily,  which  may  eventually  be  useful. 

In  a  country,  like  England,  where  the  pure  administration? 
of  the  laws  is  our  proud  and  warranted  boast,  and  the  asto- 
nishment and  admiration  of  all  foreigners,  and  where  the 
mild  interpretation  of  them  is  of  such  latitude,  that  other 
nations  have  accused  us  of '  making  laws  for  the  protection 
of  rogues,'  a  book  written  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  a  con- 
trary opinion,  under  the  mask  of  correcting  an  evil  which 
does  not  exist,  is  noe  only  useless,  but  ungrateful  and  inso- 
lent. In  our  courts  of  judicature,  justice  holds  the  scales,  but 
she  has  delivered  her  sword  to  mercy:  every  atom  that 
may  weigh  in  the  prisoner's  favour  is  collected  with  an 
anxious  and  trembling  hand  5  and  if  the  balance  be  but  equal, 
the  prisoner  is  free.  Our  public  trials  are  lessons  of  instruc- 
tion and  goodness;  and  it  may  faij'ly  be  said  that  a  collec- 
tion of  the  speeches  of  our  judges  would  form  a  volume  of 
morality,  livery  Briton,  every  stranger  is  so  conscious  of  the 
exce14ejice  of  this  part  of  our  constitution,  that  we  were  as 
much  surprised  to  find  a  work  written  with  the  intent 
which  Mr.  H.  avows,  as  we  should  have  been,  if  he  had 
composed  his  three  volumes  for  the  express  purpose  of  expos- 
ing the  folly  of  a  belief  in  witchcraft.  Mr.  H.  raises  the 
report  of  a  ghost,  and  then  claims  merit  for  endeavouring 
to  lay  it:  .instead  of  which,  he  deserves  censure  for  giving  3 
false  alarm. 

The  unhappy  necessity  of  cutting  off  a  life  which  might 
eventually  be  useful,  has  been  lament^  by  many  humane 
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and  wise  legislators ;  but  severity  of  punishment  tends  to 
moral  and  political  good,  and  in  a  country,  where  every 
bosom  revolts  at  theory  idea  of  torture,  we  cannot  devise  a 
severer  punishment  than  death.  Is  death  never  to  be  inflict- 
ed ?  It  Mr.  H.  or  any  other  author  will  invent  a  system  ©f 
punishments,  under  the  terror  of  which  property  shall  be 
secure,  and  the  general  happiness  protected, without  admitting 
death  into  the  catalogue ;  if  he  will  attempt  to  describe  a  plan 
of  reform  in  our  penal  laws,  by  which  the  most  atrocious 
offender  shall,  after  due  punishment,  be  restored  to  society, 
a  diligent  and  useful  member,  we  would  hail  the  attempt  as 
a  generous  effort,  which  deserved  the  praise  of  mankind  :  but 
•we  find  nothing  of  this  kind  in  the  Memoirs  of  Bryan 
Perdue.  Legislators  are  warned  not  to  be  profuse  of  blood, 
jurymen  are  censured  for  hanging  men  too  hastily  be- 
fore dinner,  and  some  loose  hints  are  given  on  the  propriety 
of  erecting  an  asylum  for  the  diseased  in  mind,  with  hitter 
lamentation  that  such  a  building  was  not  erected  before  the 
minds  of  Jack  Shepherd  and  Eugene  Aram  were  destroyed; 
for  '  by  whom  shall  they  be  restored  ?' 

Eugene  Aram,  it  may  be  cursorily  observed,  is  rather  an 
unfortunate  instance,  as  he  attempted  to  '  destroy  his  own 
mind'  bv  opening  the  arteries  of  his  arm,  and  left  a  paper, 
written  in  justification  of  suicide,  on  the  table  in  his  cell. 
The  crime,  (we  beg  pardon)  the  disease  of  mind  for  which 
lie  suffered,    was  murder — deliberate  minder  in  cold  blood. 

O  !  philosophy  !  philosophy  !  when  thou  gettest  into  bad. 
company,  how  dost  thou  disgrace  thyself. 

Again,  we  repeat,  that  the  unhappy  necessity  of  cutting 
off  a  life  is  a  subject  of  deep  lament,  and  that  this  severity 
is  to  be  exercised  with  extreme  caution  ;  but  we  do  not  per- 
ceive how  the  history  of  Bryan  Perdue  tends  to  make  this 
truth  more  clear,  or  to  awaken  this  caution  more  forcibly. 
The  analysis  of  his  story  is  as  follows. 

Mr.  Bryan's  father  was  a  blackguard  and  a  gambler,  of 
whose,  conversation  and  mauneus  we  may  judge  from  part  of 
bis  address  to  his  son. 

'  And  thin  for  cur  ateing  and  drinking,  why,  who  the  divil  that 
is  not  a  spalpeen,  would  iver,  be  seen  to  go  to  bed  sober  ?  Oh,  my 
dear  Bryan,  that  you  had  but  been  born  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  hud 
gone  with  me  every  Michaelmas  fair  to  the  taste  of  O'Connor.* 

Notwithstanding  the  instruction  of  a  good  mother,  and 
his  tutor,  who  was  a  venerable  worthy  man,  Bryan  turned 
after  his  father,  very  readily  imbibed  his  principles,  and 
■very  diligently   strove   to    wind   himself  into  the    favor  of 
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Lord  Froth  at  school,  that  he  might  cheat  him  of  his  money. 
Cards  and  dice  were  their  amusement,  and  Bryan,  with  suf- 
ficient cunning,  suffers  Lord  Froth  to  win  a  trinket,  on  which 
lie  was  known  to  set  a  great  value,  that  he  might  more 
easily  fleece  Lord  Froth,  when  he  received  his  quarterly 
allowance.  '  Here  (to  use  his  ovfn  words)  Lucifer  thoughtpro- 
per  to  play  me  one  of  his  sly  tricks,  and  contrived  that  a 
die,  which  I  had  cogged,  should  drop  just  as  1  -threw  the 
cast;  so  that  there  were  three  dice  instead  of  two  upon  the 
table.  I  made  no  scruple  of  swearing  that  I  saw  the  die 
drop  from  his  sleeve  ;  and  oaths  and  imprecations  were  most 
wickedly  and  audaciously  opposed  to  each  other.'  Of  course 
Bryan  was  banished  from  the  school.  By  the  intercession 
of  his  worthy  tutor,  he  gets  admission  into  the  family  of  a 
Mr.  Saville.  His  tutor  dies,  and  Bryan  remains,  by  the 
kindness  of  Mr.Saville,in  the  house,  and  receives  a  promise, 
that  c  all  his  reasonable  wants  should  be  supplied,  with  the 
further  assurance  that  when  a  new  governor  was  chosen  for 
young  Saville,  the  same  person  should  be  his  instructor  iu 
classical  learning.'  Mr.  Saville  discovers  that  his  son  afid 
Bryan  play  very  deep  at  the  gaming  table,  and  is  preparing 
to  turn  Bryan  out  of  the  house,  whose  conduct  appeared  to 
him  so  wicked  and  ungrateful,  when  the  accident  of  the 
house  being  in  flames  gave  Bryan  an  opportunity  of  saving 
his  benefactor's  daughter,  and  the  title-deeds  of  his  estates, 
from  the  fire.  Mr.  S.  in  return  for  this  unexpected  instance 
of  courageous  and  friendly  assistance,  foregoes  his  intention 
of  turning  Bryan  into  the  street,  and  procures  for  him  a 
situation  in  a  merchant's  office  where  he  may  support  him- 
self in  a  genteel  style,  and  eventually  rise  to  respectability 
and  independence.  Though  Mr.  S.  feels  it  his  duty  to  pro- 
vide for  Bryan,  he  very  naturally  and  justly  separates  him 
from  his  son.  Our  adventurer  in  his  new  situation  enters 
into  the  vices  of  the  town,  takes  a  lobby-girl  into  keeping, 
and  to  supply  her  extravagance,  indorses  his  friend  Mr.  Sa- 
ville's  name  on  a  draft  for  five  hundred  pounds.  He  is  taken 
up,  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  escapes  by  a  point  of  law. 
After  this  he  goes  to  the  West  Indies,  where  he  is  made 
manager  of  an  estate,  in  which  situation  he  is  humane  to 
the  negroes,  gaining  an  ascendancy  over  them  by  shewing 
them  electrical  experiments,and  objects  th  rough  a  microscope, 
with  some  instances  of  the  power  of  the  air  pump  ;  marries 
a  rich  Quaker's  daughter,  has  a  large  family,  and  lives  very 
happy. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  Bryan  Perdue's  history,   and   (ex- 
cept the  management  of  negroes  by  experimental  philoso- 
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phy)  such,  or  very  similar,  was  the  history  of  Moll  Flanders*, 
■who  went  to  Virginia,  married  a  rich  planter,  and  '  lived 
happy  all  the  days  of  her  life.' 

Having  described  the  doctrines  which  this  work  is  intend- 
ed to  inculcate,  and  having  given  a  skeleton  of  the  plan  of 
it,  we  shall  proceed  to  exhibit  specimens  of  the  style  in 
which  it  is  written,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  execut- 
ed. The  most  paltry  conceptions  have  been  sometimes 
clothed  in  such  grandeur  of  description,  aad  adorned  with 
such  flowers  of  eloquence,  that,  like  the  vile  carcases  of 
Egyptian  mummies,  they  have  been,  preserved  on  account 
of*  t  eir  outward  ornaments:  but  the  Memoirs  of  Bryan 
Perdue  are  not  of  this  description.  Mr.  H.  by  some  un- 
accountable infatuation,  has  thought  himself  qualified  to 
adopt  the  sportive  style  of  Tristram  Shandy,  for  which  his 
genius  is  as  ill  suited  as  the  hard-hoofed  animal  in  the  fa- 
ble was  to  imitate  the  playful  fondness  of  the  lap-dog. 

'  I  cannot  let  this  opportunity  escape  of  informing  the  world  of 
the  system  whiclrl  mean  to  write  (I  ought  to  say  one  of  the  systems)^ 
in  which  I  shall  make  a  full  display  and  copious  communication  of 
the  acute,  the  learned,  and  the  profound  discoveries  that  I  have 
made,  and  the  innumerable  analogies,  synonimes,  etymologies,  or- 
thographic transformations,  metaphoric  changes,  words  simple  and 
words  copulative,  that  I  have  observed  generating  and  degenerating 
by  and  among  the  Syriac,  Chaldaic,  Hebrew,  Celtic,  Arabic,  Per- 
sian, Grecian,  Gothic,  Sclavonic,  Teutonic,  and  all  their  bastard 
progeny;  connecting  them  all  with  nations  and  tribes,  antiquities, 
chronologies,  histories,  local  customs,  oral  traditions,  legends,  east- 
ern mythologies,  migrations  from - 

(  How  can  I  best  convey  a  specimen  of  the  etymological  learn- 
ing with  which,  now  and  frequently,  I  find  myself  overburdened  ? 
Read, and,  if  that  be  possible,  imagine  how  ample,  how  amusing,  how 
beneficial,  the  instruction  will  be,  which  I  have  long  had  the  intention 
to  communicate! 

1  Hetman,  Hact,  Haupt,  Haubide,  Houbet,  Hoibet,  H'qfd,  Horcd, 
Heed,  Hot,  Hand,  Hmibith,  Heafod,  Hofod,  Huficud,  Hutte,  Hut, 
Huoih,  Haut,  Hans,  Hose,  Hutte,  Hatt,  Hett,  Hod,  Hat,  Head,  SfC 
%c.SfC  Gothic,  Teutonic,  Icelandic,  Swedish,  Dutch,  English,  and 
again,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

'  Bless  me!  I  must  take  breath,  or  whither  will  my  exalted  thoughts 
lead!  Powers  of  inspiration,  be  not  too  abundant  in  this  promp- 
titude of  ideas!  administer  your  delightful  doses  each  in  a  less  and 
more  manageable  quantity,  or,  in  some  one  of  these  dreams  of 
ineffable  pleasure,  1  shall  forget  that  I  am  writing  memoirs  of  my- 
self. 

s  I  would,  however,  advise  the  sagacious  reader,  should  he  by  any 
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accident  get  admittance  into  the  pasture,  sweet  as  clover,  of  the 
derivations  and  similarities  of  speech,  first  to  graze  his  fill,  and  then 
leisurely  to  lie  down,  bask,  and  ruminate;  by  which  practice  he 
■will  obtain  wholesome  digestion,  sudden  growth,  and  increase  of 
strength,  beyond  his  hopes.  For  my  own  part  1  have  fed  voraci- 
ously of  this  kind  of  diet,  ami  never  once  found  it  surfeiting:  it  has 
swelled  me  to  a  prodigious  sme,  as  must  have  been  long  ago  perceiv- 
ed. And  as  to  my  learning! — Good  Heavens'!  With  halt  a  dozen 
dictionaries  before  me — Well,  well,  there  are  many  men  of  learning 
like  myself.'     vot.  i.  r.  T20. 

Was  Mr.  H.  engaged  to  write  by  the  square  inch  ?  Or  die} 
he  write  this  and  similar  passages  (according  to  a  quaint 
phrase  now  in  vogue)  by  automatic  association  of  ideas,  that 
is,  by  setting  down  the  first  word  that  came  uppermost  with- 
out reference  to  arrangement  or  to  meaning  2 

The  first  volume  abounds  with  specimens  of  the  above 
style,  which  Mr.  H  denominates  in  his  preface  '  sportive- 
ness,'  and  which  he  tells  the  reader,  '  he  suffers  to  die  away 
as  the  story  becomes  more  interesting.'  This  resembles 
the  conduct  of  a  man,  who  after  laughing  very  loud  at  his 
own  jokes,  begs  pardon  of  the  company,  and  promises  not  to 
be  so  witty  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening. 

All  our  readers  most  probably  recollect  the  celebrated  walk 
of  Mr. Godwin's  Man  of  Genius  from  Temple  Bar  toCharing 
Cross.  His  man  of  genius  is.  fairly  out-geniuaed  by  Bryan 
Perdue, 

'  One  day,  as  J  was  passing  a  plaster-model  shop,  I  saw  the  figure 
of  a  vestal  virgin,  which  I  immediately  fancied  washer  (Henrietta's) 
exact  resemblance.  I  hurried  into  the  shop,  purchased  it,  took  it 
in  my  arms,  and,  under  the  pretence  of  praising  its  antique  and 
Grecian  beauties,  gave  vent  to  my  own  imaginary  raptures. 

'  I  then  hurried  home  with  it,  for  I  would  not  have  quitted  it  for 
kingdoms,  most  carefully  guarding  against  passengers,  and  every 
accident  that  might  injure  my  precious  treasure.  On  any  other  oc- 
casions, my  false  pride  would  have  risen  in  arms  at  being  myself  the 
porter  of  such  luggage. 

'  When  at  home  I  placed  it  before  me,  traced  in  it  all  the  sweet 
proportion,  the  simple  graces,  the  chaste  thoughts,  and  the  disine 
beauties  of  Henrietta  1  I  stood  contemplating  itinan  undescribably 
jnelancholy  ecstasy. 

•  So  entirely  was  I  lost  in  imagination,  that  I  began  to  converse 
with  it,  to  utter  my  tendered  passionate  complaints,  to  ask  most 
piteoirs  questions,  to  reason  with  it,  and  to  implore  compassion. 

'How  excellently,  and  with  what  force  of  ridicule,  did  this  tri- 
fling incident  shew  the  absurdity  of  the  supposition,  that  love  is  ir- 
resistible; since  the  imagination  could  thus  put  the  cheat  upon  it- 
$ejf,  and,  Henrietta  not  being   present,  could  transfer  all  its  rap- 
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tures  to  plaster  of  Paris  !  It  is  concerning  the  due  regulation  of  the 
fancy,  and  the  various  powers  of  the  mind,  that  education  ought 
principally  to  be  employed/ 

Let  every  British  schoolmaster  weigh  well  the  philosophi- 
cal reflection  at  the  close  of  this  chapter.  Let  them  solemnly 
present  a  petition  to  parliament,  that  all  Italian  image-vend- 
ers may  be  sent  out  of  the  country,  as  corruptors  of  the 
morals  of  the  state.  We  do  not  recollect  whether  Solon  or 
Lvcurerussaidanv  thimr  about  the  matter,  but  we  very  much 
suspect  that  the  frpniTeei  whom  Plato  wished  to  exclude  from 
his  republic,  were  makers  of  images,  and  not  of  verses,  as 
is  usually  supposed. 

If  the  Memoirs  of  Bryan  Perdue  should  reach  a  second 
edition,  we  advise  the  author  of  them  to  adopt  the  following 
paragraph  from  the  third  page  of  his  second  volume,  for  his 
motto,  with  the    trifling  alteration   of  changing    the  words 

COOD-HUSIOUR  into  GOOD-SENSE. 

'  Oh,  Good-humour!  thou  charm  of  human  lift',  how  gladly  would 
I  make  thee  my  Goddess  !  How  have  I  daily  vowed  to  worship  thee  ! 
and  how  have  my  pious  intentions  been  daily  traversed,  by  that  perr 
verse  demon  Evil-habit !  sometimes  appearing  to  me  under  the  fore? 
of  Folly  ;  but  more  frequently  with  the  odious  though  perhaps  ima- 
ginary face  of  foul  Injustice.  Forgetful,  then,  of  thee,  Good-humour 
and  intent  only  upon  reform  !  redress!  retribution  !  and  Satan  him- 
self knows  not  how  main- other  wild  speculative  whims,  how  have  I 
stormed,  raved,  and  vowed  eternal  warfare  against  shadowy  evils  6*f 
my  own  creating !' 


Art.IIT. — A  Tour  in  America,  in  1798,  179, b  arid  1800; 
exhibiting  Sketches  of  Society  arid  Manners,  and  a  parti- 
cular Account  of  the  American  System  of  Agriculture, 
with  its  recent  Improvements.  By  Richard  Faikiuson, 
/ale  of  Orange  Hit/,  near  Baltimore,  Author  oj  the  Ex- 
perienced Fanner,  fyc.  2  Vols.  8vo.  London.  Harding. 
JS05. 

THIS  book  is  avowedly  written  for  the  purpose  of  vilify- 
ing America.  The  author,  who  went  to  that  country  on  an 
agricultural  speculation,  having  been  disappointed  in  his 
golden  visions  of  val lies  waving  with  corn,  or  covered  with 
the  most  delightful  verdure,  sits  down  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, to  represent  the  United  States  as  a  perfectly  barren 
"waste,  and  the  inhabitants  as  an  almost  savage  people.  He 
finds  nothing  worthy  of  his  praise  throughout  the  whole 
country  |  he  is  the  true  Srnellftmgus,  who  never  meets  with. 
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&  mushroom  ;  or  rather  perhaps  he  may  be  denominated 
B  happy  mixture  between  the  ill  natured  and  the  ignorant 
traveller.  It  is  hard  indeed  to  say  which' of  these  two  qua- 
lities, spleen  or  absurdity,  most  strikingly  preponderates  in 
the  lucubrations  of  Mr.  Kichard  Parkinson. 

His  misfortunes  set  out  with  him  upon  his  voyage.  He 
was  stopped  fourteen  days  oif  Liverpool,  because  his  ship 
wanted  proper  ballast ;  one  of  his  servants  became  sick  ;  the 
other  was  pressed  by  a  king's  boat;  all  his  family  were 
qualmish,  except  one  son  of  twelve  years  of  age  ;  and  this 
boy  and  our  author  bad  sixteen  horses,  nine  head  of  cattle* 
and  thirteen  pigs  to  feed,  and  pump  water  for  '  to  dean  thi 
dirt  from,'  Sic.  &c.  To  crown  such  a  list  of  evils,  nearly 
as  numerous  nz  those  which  befell  the  unhappy  family  in. 
the  song  of  Auld  Robin  Gray,  the  famous  race-horse,  Phae- 
nomenon,  died!  Poor  Phenomenon  !  Here,  had  Mr.  Parkinson 
been  poetically  gifted,  we  have  no  doubt  he  would  have 
written  an  elegy  ;  for  he  is  or  a  very  plaintive  disposition* 
He  extracts  no  comfort  from  the  consideration  that  Cardi- 
nal Puff  still  survived. 

Mr.  Parkinson  took  with  him  his  (  Experienced  Farmer,' 
in  order  to  republish  it  in  America  ;  and  lie  allows  that  this 
speculation  answered  very  well  ;  as  also  did  the  horses, 
cattle,  and  hogs,  above  his  expectation;  but  the  wonderful 
barrenness  of  the  land,  '  was  beyond  any  description.'  We 
shall,  throughout  our  review  of  this  work,  take  the  liberty  of 
occasionally  using  the  author's  own  words,  as  there  is  a  pe- 
culiar nuivttc  in  his  style. 

The  barren  land  of  America,  however,  when  properly 
(cultivated  and  manured,  appears  to  have  produced  for  Mr. 
Parkinson,  by  his  own  account,  very  fair  crops;  and  by  the 
single  article  of  milk,  he  gained  very  considerably,  which  is 
a  proof  that  good  grass  land,  as  well  as  arable,  can  be  found 
beyond  the  Atlantic.  The  different  statements  indeed  of  this 
author  in  different  parts  of  his  work,  are  so  utterly  inconsistent 
with  each  other,  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  upon  what 
principles  it  has  been  taken  by  some  of  our  contemporaries  in 
the  light  of  a  serious  performance.  We  are  confident  that 
the  author  himself  meant  it  for  a  burlesque  upon  arguments 
against  emigration  ;  and  considering  it  in  this  point  of  view, 
the  Four  in  America  has  really  a  very  rich  vein  of  irony  run- 
ning throughi  it,  as  the  author  continually  seems  to  be  in  a 
violent  passion  ;  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  is  all  the 
while  laughing  in  his  sleeve  at  the  credulity  of  his  readers. 

He  does  not  indeed    quite  possess    the  grave   humour   of 
Cervantes ;  but  his  wit  is  very  refined.,  for  we  should  almost 
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at  times  suppose  him  to  be  in  earnest.  His  language  id  efe» 
lirely  his  own,  and  as  animated  as  it  is  original ;  in  thispart 
of  his  character  as  an  author,  he  is  therefore  above  all  praisej 
but  in  the  design  of  his  work,  we  may  compare  him  to  Sw:ft, 
in  the  Voyage  to  Laputa,  or  to  the  father  of  Swift,  Rabelais, 
in  the  Voyage  to  the  Holy  Bottle.  It  is  the  opinion  of  one 
of  our  friends  that  the  Baron  Munchausen  would  afford  a 
still  more  striking  resemblance,  if  Mr,  Parkinson  were  com- 
pared to  him.  It  may  be  so,  or  indeed  Monsieur  Vaillant 
might  be  mentioned  as  the  facetious  prototj'pe  of  our 
euthor ;  but  as  Vaillant  was  a  scholar,  the  similarity  is  de- 
stroyed. 

'  On  my  arrival  in  America,  I  was  compelled/  says  Mr. 
Parkinson,  Ho  treat  General  Washington  with  a  great  deal 
of  frankness.'  Fie,  Mr.  Parkinson!  so  frank  with  your  su- 
periors, and  yet  perpetually  inveighing  against  that  insolence 
of  manners,  which  the  Americans  acquire  from  their  ideasof 
equality  and  independence.  But  however  plain  with  the 
General,  Mr.  P.  perfectly  agreed  with  Mrs.  Washington, 
'that  he  had  brought  his  pigs  to  a  bad  market;'  and  'if 
every  old  woman  in  the  country  knew  this,'  continues  our 
ungallant  author,  'I  thought  my  speculation  would  answer 
very  ill.'  We  here  evidently  discover  Mr.  Parkinson's  comic 
drift,  as  he  begins  by  forming  his  opinion  of  America  upon 
the  accounts  of  old  women. 

Mr.  P.  now  met  with  a  person  of  the  name  of  Grimes,, 
who  had  a  little  time  before  shot  a  man  '  for  going  across  his 
plantation.'  He  congratulates  himself  that  this  new  friend 
did  not  also  shoot  bim  i  Admirable  humour  ! 

Indeed,  it  is  quite  superfluous  to  adduce  any  more  proofs 
of  the  real  intention  of  Mr.  P.,  in  publishing  this  book, 
2>amely,  that  of  ridiculing  the  opposers  of  emigration.  We 
STUiil,  however,  amuse  our  readers  with  a  few  more  instances 
of  his  successful  irony,  and  then  dismiss  him  with  the 
valuable  praise  of  having  added  to  the  stock  of  innocent  and 
rational  amusement.  Worksof  fiction,  if  well  managed,  with 
an  agreable  subject,  and  a  good  moral,  have  always  been  es- 
teemed as  very  useful  in  forming  the  manners  of  the  rising 
generation;  and  there  is  an  infantile  simplicity  in  some  of 
Mr.  Parkinson's  remarks,  which  admirably  adapts  his  book  to 
the  use  of  the  nursery.  More  decent  than  Gulliver's  Tra- 
vels, the  Tour  in  America,  like  the  former  work,  combines 
instruction  and  entertainment.  It  is  at  once  a  satire  and  a 
fable. 

Our  writers  have  of  late  years  neglected  to  attempt  this 
pleasant  union  of  sarcastic  story  with  an  account  of  real  couil- 
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tries  and  characters; and  we  think  the  world  is  much  indebted 
to  Mr.  Parkinson  for  the  revival  of  an  ancient  practice,  so 
suitable  to  his  own  talents  for  the  ludicrous. 

The  hyperbolical  tales  (in  the  first  volume  of  this  work,) 
of  the  escape  of  American  prisoners  from  the  hands  of  the 
Indians,  are  perhaps  a  little  too  grossly  coloured.  Theirextra- 
vagance,  however,  serves  to  evince  more  clearly  the  author's 
general  aim  at  the  burlesque.  And  indeed  a  thought  now 
strikes  us,  that  these  tales  might  be  done  into  verse  very  easi- 
ly by  some  wonder-monger  of  the  present  day,  and  under 
the  title  of  '  New  Tales  of  Terror/  might  far-  exceed  the 
former  work  of  that  name,  in  sale,  as  well  as  in  merit  of 
every  kind. 

Mr.  Parkinson  hints  in  his  usual  and  delicate  manner, 
at  the  hatred  of  the  Americans  for  the  English.  In  all  com- 
panies, he  observes,  '  the  American  runs  foul  »f  the  Eng- 
lishman.' Mr.  P.  by  a  superficial  reader  would  be  thought 
to  retaliate.  He  takes  every  opportunity  of  attacking  the 
nation  of  America,  with  seeming  virulence.  His  irony  is 
here  excessively  keen.  He  must  in  his  heart  be  a  true  Ame- 
rican, for  he  calls  that  people  a  set  of  scoundrels,  almost  in 
plain  words.     The  following  is  a  specimen  of  lighter  wit. 

'There  is  one  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Gough,  at  Perry  Hall, 
who  told  me  hi  thought  of  being  a  IMr.  Bakewell  (i.  e.  agreat  breeder 
of  cattle,)  but  it  would  not  do  in  America.  He  put  me  in  mind  of 
the  Quaker  in  England,  who,  being  asked  in  court  by  a  counsellor, 
what  he  meant  by  saying  likewise  and  also  f  replied,  Lord  Kenyon 
is  a  great  lawyer  ;  thou  art  also,  but  not  like-wise.  Thus  Mr.  Gough 
\va.s  also,  but  not  like-wise,  as  Mr.  Bakewell.'  vol.  1.  p.  287. 

This  is  surely  an  instance  of  elegant  and  playful  trifling  ! 
Mr.  Parkinson  indeed  seems  to  be  as  great  a  master  of  the 
bagatelle,  as  of  the  strong  and  cutting  powers  of  satire. 

'  Those  swamps  or  bottoms,'  says  Mr.  P.  '  which  the  Arae* 
ricans  term  rich,  are  light  and  crumbly.'  The  author  and 
the  people  whose  country  he  describes  are  here  at  issue. 
But  from  a  recurrence  to  Mr.  Parkinson's  known  character 
of  an  ironical  and  jeering  writer,  we  shall  easily  reconcile 
the  different  accounts. 

*  Upon  the  whole,'  continues  Mr.  P.  e  America  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  mos£  proper  place  for  the  use  to  which  it  was 
first  appropriated,  namely,  the  reception  of  convicts.'  This 
sentence,  our  readers  will  perceive,  is  much  too  illiberal  to 
be  interpreted  seriously.  We  give  Mr.  Parkinson  the  full 
credit  for  his  joke,  and  we  admire  the  fine-drawn  compli- 
ments of  his  narration.    America  wag  never  before  so  deli- 
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cately  praised.  {  I  believe/  says'  our  author,  (  the  natives 
of  America  would  shudder  to  live  in  England;  as  they  are 
so  habituated  to  taking  fruit  in  &  friendly  manuer,  riding* 
horses  away,  See.  &c.  they  cotrld  not  readily  refrain  from 
so  doing.'  We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  story  that  fol- 
lows this  remark,  (volume  2,  page  625,)  and  not  partially 
transcribe  it,  as  we  should  only  mutilate  sentiment,  and 
leave  out  oaths ;  and  the  whole  is  much  too  long  and 
tedious  for  a  quotation.  Mr.  P.  indeed  occasionally  '  finds 
it  in  his  heart,'  like  Dogberry,  '  to  bestow  all  his  tediousness 
upon  our  worships.'  The  story,  we  will  however  venture 
to  assure  our  readers,  though  apparently  vulgar  in  its  lan- 
guage, and  to  the  last  degree  coarse  in  its  incidents,  is,  tedi- 
ousness excepted,  very  entertaining,  and  like  the  one  before 
quoted,  an  extremely  refined  piece  of  almost  doubtful  irony. 
One  sentence  will  awaken  curiosity,  and  induce  every  per- 
son of  taste  to  proceed.     It  is  as  follows  :     'D n   such 

a  country  !   I  wonder  all  the  people  do  not  leave  it.' 

After  these  repeated  demonstrations  of  Mr.  Parkinson's 

.  turn  for  low  humonr,  we  should  have  been  surprized  at  his 

quoting  Lord  Chesterfield  with  great  praise,  had  we  not  been 

convinced  that  the  graces  have  occupied  a  large  share  of  Mr. 

P,'s  attention. 

'  The  rat-tailed  sheep  which  come  from  Holland,  are  very  beau- 
tiful. The  lower  class  of  Dutchmen  exceed  all  others  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  American  soils.  Genteel  people,  as  merchants,  from  Hol- 
land, are,  on  the  contrary,  much  more  extravagant  than  any  other 
set  of  men,  except  the  Americans  themselves,  who,  I  think,  exceed 
all  nations.  Scotchmen  are  allowed  to  be  the  best  merchants.  As 
to  the  French,  I  had  little  opportunity  t'6  judge  of  them,  as  they 
do  not  mix  in  company  like  other  men,  nor  do  they  resort  to  taverns  ; 
and  when  you  meet  with  them  at  those  places  in  travelling,  they  gene- 
rally converse  in  their  own  language :  therefore,  as  I  could  not 
speak  French,  I  had  no  opportunity  of  learning  any  thing  from  them. 
'They  are  remarkably  rude  as  travelling  companions.  I  have  seen 
them  seat  themselves  at  a  tavern,  by  the  fire,  and  suffer  all  the  rest 
of  the  company,  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen,  to  sit  (we  suppose 
stand)  round  them.'     vol.  ii.   r.  6"08. 

In  the  above  passage,we  discover  two  traits  of  character — 
Mr.  Parkinson's  politeness,  and  his  rambling,  desultory 
niode   of  thinking,  which,  was  he  not  ironical,  would  be 

almost  idiotic. 
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Art.  IV. — Ode  Grrcca  pramio  Dignata  quod  dondvit  Acn* 
demice  Cdhtabrigiemi,  vir  Reverendus  Claudius  Buchanan 
j4.  B.  Coll.  Regin,  Cantab,  et  fice-Prapositus  Collegii 
Bengakmis  in  India  Oritntali.  Auctore  Georgio  Prymtt 
A.  B.  Trin.  Coll.    4to.     2s.    Cadell.     1804. 

THE  nature  of  the  poem  before  us  is  so  fully  explained  in 
the  title-page,  that  we  have  only  to  add,  that  its  subject  is 
"CENESOIl'toS,  and  that  it  consists  of  thirty-four  Sapphic 
stanzas. 

Perhaps  an  apology  is  due  to  some  of  our  readers  for  re- 
viewing it  so  late,  and  to  others,  for  reviewing  it  at  all ;  at 
least,  for  giving  a  detailed  account  of  it.  But  if,  from  the 
importance  which  our  extended  notice  may  seem  to  attach 
to  the  present  production,  or  from  the  praise  which  we  shall 
occasionally  and  justly  bestow  on  the  author,  any  one  should 
rashly  conclude  that  we  are  admirers  of  this  species  of  poe- 
try, we  think  it  proper  to  refer  them  to  our  observations  on 
Mr.  Wal pole's  Greek  exercises  in  our  Review  for  March, 
180.*>,  in  which  our  opinion  of,  and  objections  to  modern 
compositions. in  that  language  are  fully  stated. 

Yet,  after  all,  we  do  not  violently  blame  a  young  student 
for  amusing  himself  now  and  then  with  stringing  together 
ends  of  verses  from  iEsehylus  or  Pindar  ;  though  it  must  be 
allowed  that  the  same  time  would  have  been  infinitely  better 
employed  in  reading  those  authors,  even  for  the  fiftieth 
time.  Almost  every  exercise  is  some  way  serviceable  to  a 
young  student,  and  that  of  fabricating  centos  may  therefore 
not  be  without  its  use.  It  would  moreover,  be  highly  unfair 
to  censure  the  author  of  a  prize-poem  for  laying  his  work 
before  the  public,  where  publication  is  the  condition  of  the 
prize.  The  case  is  widely  different  when,  in  the  way  of 
authorship,  grown  gentlemen  collect  for  the  public  eye 
whole  volumes  of  their  centos.  The  onlv  thing  that  can  be 
said  in  palliation  of  such  laborious  trifling  is,  that  the  books 
are  not  likely  to  waste  the  time  of  any  one  besides  the  au- 
thors. 

The  present  Ode  is  unquestionably  distinguished  by  eleva- 
tion of  thought ;  it  frequently  attracts  us  by  animation  of  lan- 
guage, felicity  of  expression,  and  above  all,  by  skilful  versi- 
fication. The  construction  of  the  plan  is  objectionable ;  it 
opens  with  an  invocation  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  evidently  taken 
from  Milton.  The  creation  of  light,  and  'he  dispersion  of 
chaos  are  next  related,  v.  12— 2«.     The  sua  is  then  allegu- 
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rically*  described  as  the  temple  of  light,  and  the  planets 
and  the  most  considerable  of  the  other  heavenly  bodies,  as 
attendants  in  the  temple,  around  which  they  perform  their 
ministry,  and  from  which  they  draw  their  light  in  golderi 
urns.     v.  22 — 72. 

The  narrative  is  here  interrupted  by  an  apostrophe  to  the 
Sun,  in  which  his  future  extinction  is  declared  with  consi- 
derable solemnity  and  pathos,     v.  73 — 84. 

Thus  far  all  is  regular,  animated,  and  consistent  with  the 
subject  and  with  itself.  We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  ex- 
tend this  commendation  to  the  hitter  part  of  the  ode  ;  which, 
however  praise-worthy  in  many  parts,  falls,  on  the  whole, 
much  below  the  merits  of  the  beginning. 

The  poet  descends  with  more  rapidity  than  grace  from  hea- 
ven to  earth  ;  and  describes  the  production  of  plaats,  v.  89 — 
100;  and  of  animals,  v.  101 — 110.  The  creation,  disobe- 
dience, and  fall  of  man,  are  then  dispatched  in  fourteen 
verses,  v.  Hi  — 124.  In  three  stanzas  more  it  is  said,  if 
•we  understand  the  passage  rightly,  that  the  night  of  igno- 
rance and.  sin  was  dispelled  by  the  appearance  of  the  Re- 
deemer on  earth  ;  that  his  appearance  was  a  second  yiviaM 
f£j;  and  that  death  was  then  deprived  of  its  sting,  and  the 
grave  of  its  victory.     Here  the  ode  concludes. 

Such  of  our  readers  as  understand  arithmetic,  will  easily 
see  the  vast  disproportion  between  the  descriptive  and  the 
moral  and  religious  part  of  the  poem. 

From  the  words  of  the  motto,  from  the  circumstance  that 
it  is  taken  from  scripture,  from  the  comparison  of  it  with 
the  other  subjects  proposed  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  it  is,  we 
think,  clear,  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  that  the 
Greek  ode  on  yma-Qo  <pm  was  intended  to  convey  some  allu- 
sion at  least  to  the  new  institution  in  Bengal,  and  to  express 
a  hope,  that  the  light  of  religion  and  science  may  speedily 
dawn  in  the  east,  and  spread  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the 
world. 

Surely  these  ideas,  above  all  others,  were  well  calculated 
to  supply  materials  for  a  grand  finale;  to  say  nothing  of 
their  connection  with  the  .subject,  which  we  should  have 
thought  indissoluble,  had  we  not  actually  seen  it  dissolved. 


*  This  brings  to  our  recollection  a  raost  splendid  fragment  of  Sappho,  apud 
Haphaest.  de  metro  Iomco. 

al  J  a5j  irtpt  QufA.lv  £3-rafl)j3-»r. 
Horace  bus  imitated  it,  but  inadequately  : 

Ntx  erat  ei  utfo,  #<•„ 


f  ■''■'■> 
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This  omission  seems  still  more  extraordinary,  when  it  is 
considered  how  aptly  the  apostrophe  to  the  sun  would  have 
introduced  the  mention  of  the  immutable  perfections  of 
the  Supreme  Being;  and  how  nobly  the  transitory  glories 
of  the  material  world  might  have  been  contrasted  with 
the  eternal  splendor  of  divine  truth. 

•  How  thoughts  so  striking  and  so  extremely  obviou* 
could  be  neglected  or  overlooked,  we  shall  not  stay  to  in- 
quire. Perhaps  Mr.  Pryme,  having  expended  in  descrip- 
tion, nearly  as  many  verses  as  are  usually  allowed  for  an 
ode,  and  thinking  them,  perhaps  justly,  too  good  to  ex- 
punge, was  obliged,  just  as  he  had  reached  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  his  subject,  to  break  off  his  song  with  as  much 
precipitancy  as  the  country  parson  used  to  bring  his  sermon 
to  a  close,  when  he  saw  the  'squire  at  the  end  of  his  nap. 

Having  g'ven  our  opinion  of  the  plan,  we  proceed  to  spe- 
cify those  parts  of  the  execution  which  we  think  less  com- 
mendable than  the  rest ;  the  beauties  we  leave  to  the  spon- 
taneous admiration  of  the  reader  ;  to  whom  we  shall  present 
a  specimen  at  the  end  of  our  critique,  that,  if  he  should  be 
wearied  by  our  remarks,  he  may  be  restored  to  good  humour 
with  himself  and  us  by  the  perusal  of  Verses  of  no  common 
merit. 

V.  1.  Ylpa^icov  a\ig  yjiaviw'  (AaQv/Aog  OpvuBi  \uv  SuoTepov  riv  viavov  H 
'  vrapeg  pzvniw. — Mr.  Pryme  obtained  Sir  William  Browne's 
medal  for  a  Greek  ode,  1802.  To  this  event  in  his  life,  the 
three  first  words  seem  to  allude.  But  we  think  the  propriety 
of  the  expression  disputable  at  least.  For  if^cwoj  be  autho- 
rised as  synonymous  with  Qporeog,  which  it  may  be  or  not; 
still  irpot^ig  xdovia  is  a  very  laconic  phrase  for  '  a  poem  on  a 
human  subject.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  what  follows  is 
clearly  wrong  ;  for  never  yet  was  the  enclitic  (mv  placed  at 
the  beginning  of  a  sentence  by  a  classical  author. 

V.  3. — £««j,  w/2f/3«tai,  'Ears,  Kaxiivai  N«jUaToj  Tag  YLa<na.>iag . — ■ 
In  Milton's  or  Pope's  English,  such  a  command  may  be 
given  to  the  Grecian  muses  with  perfect  security.  But  in  our 
poet,  who  ought  not  to  use  a  word  or  phrase  which  is  not 
imported  from  the  vicinity  of  Parnassus,  such  language  to 
the  goddesses  of  the  Castalian  fount,  is  as  imprudent  as  it  is 
ungracious.  We  trembled  lest  they  should  take  him  at  his 
word. 

V.  7>  (d  oi'ov  Tlvsufjia) — euTiizpog  yap  Ei/re  neteia,  "ZccQinu  OahTrst 
ttpQtjsQrig  afiiicrcTco  Ko'attcv. — We  are  well  aware  of  the  great  bre- 
vity which  the  Greek  poets  frequently  use  in  their  similes. 
Itfxg  J'  kyyufev  fade,  <p't.fav  aanog  ri'ure  r.vpyw.      Homer  II.  A.  485. 
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vtug.  Soph.  CEd.  Tyr.  922.  Similar  instances  may  be  fount! 
in  the  sacred  writers.  Yet  we  could  have  wished  that  a 
more  significant  epithet  than  ewrri/Kis  had  been  given  to  it'tKua, 
Milton,  from  whom  the  passage  is  translated,  is  much  more 
marked  and  forcible  ; 

with  mighty  wings  outspread, 
Dove-like '  sal'st  brooding  o'er  the  vast  abyss.  ■  Par.  Lost.  I.  21. 

on  the  wat'ry  calm 
His  brooding  icings  the  spirit  of  God  Out-spread.     VII.  23-1. 

tavumtpo;  or  Tczwahrspos  would  hate  been  more  to  the  pur- 
pose. The  latter  epithet  is  joined  to  izb.tia  in  Homer,  Ode 
X.  468. 

'fl;  J'  ©Tap  ^  uiyteu  rxvuriTCTcpoi  he  IIEAEIAI. 

V.  13.  God  said,  let  there  be  light;  h%k  ^vxariov  hapfyft 
"Itcrap  auTis  ETTTaftppOs,  TrTSpurcv  'Hi  voKjMt,  chzpyopiva,  pix*  aiQs-pof 
diet  (iitrc-a.  Ou  yap  h  To'fl'"A?.ioc.  flow  the  light  could  be  e7ttcc- 
•nopos,  we  do  not  understand.  It  could  not  come  from  seven 
luminaries;  for  in  this  very  sentence  we  are  told  that  the  sun 
was  not ;  nor  could  it  proceed  in  seven  bodies  or  direction* ;  for 
we  hear  of  no  such  thing  in  scripture,  and  the  idea  is  nei- 
ther poetical  nor  philosophical.  It  is  suggested  that  hrrd- 
noco;  alludes  to  the  seven  colours  of  which  the  light  is  com- 
posed. But  can  an  uniform  compound  of  seven  substances; 
be  called  sTTTaTropos  ? 

We  have  another  objection  ;  the  words  cu  TAP  fo  to'3'  «to$f, 
do  not  seem  well  connected  with  what  goes  before.  That 
the  light  should  '  rush  swiftly  through  the  air,'  seems  to  be 
a  natural  consequence  of  its  creation,  whether  it  was  embo- 
died in  a  sun,  or  scattered  through  the  abyss.  We  allow 
that  the  words  call  up  awful  recollections  ;  had  they  been 
set  off  bv  the  addition  of  some  appropriate  circumstance^ 
they  would  Have   had  a  very  grand  effect. 

Let  there  he  h'gbt!   said  God;  and  forthwith  light 
Ethereal,  first  of  things,  quintessence  pure, 
Sprung  from  the  deep,  and  from  her  nativp  east 
To  journey  through  the  aery  gloom  began, 
Spher'd  in  a  radiant  cloud :   (for  yet  the  Surf 
Was  not)   she  in  a  cloudy  tabernacle 
Sojourn' d  the  while.     P.  L.  VIE  24-0,  &e. 

These  verses  Mr.  Pry  me'  manifestly  translated.  It  >S 
strange  that  he  has  omitted  an  idea  not  the  least  striking  in 
the  passage,  without  which,  too,  there  is  an  evident  defU 
ciency  in  the  sense  -of  *he  whole. 

V.I7.  Mapxfii  apx«f!*29-  aitimtii  'jrXavaTau.  124.  ttot/zov  anor/uoy. 
Of  these  three  inslances^jfyriwrbn,  two  at  leas':  should  have 
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fjeen  spared.  This  figure  is  so  critically  situated  between  ex- 
treme delicacy  and  sickly  affectation,  that  it  should  be  intrust- 
ed to  none  but  a  most  accomplished  poet :  and  even  in  such 
hands  it  can  hardly  fail  to  disgust  on  repetition.  Witness  Euri- 
pides, who  has  often  made  even  oxymoron  irresistibly  pleas- 
ing, «nd  yet  has  not  escaped  the  keen  and  just  ridicule  of 
Aristophanes.  The  mock-£uripidean  chorus,  Rants,  1331, 
&c.  Branch,  thus  begins  : 

to  Nvxrof  x.&xM$>xr)t 

oppvx,  riyx  p.01  ov<TTavov  nmpoy 

■\vy(ct.y  »i]/v yyn  i^otrx ; 

r  See  also  Acharn.  3Q5,  &c. ;  and  Thesm.  c275.  And  we  must 
be  allowed  to  think  that  Aristophanes  was  a  man  of  some 
taste,  and  knew  something  of  Greek,  although  he  could> 
laugh  at  an  oxymoron. 

V.  IS.  wf  aveepxu  "TLrpza  i£  hpx*i  Xao;,  ug  TsQawz  JIpoirBh&Trtiv 
ha/x7Tpov  Gatof .  In  the  first  place,  it  should  have  been  iTtfiwti, 
not  T£&i7rE.  Secondly,  Xaog  Trpoo-ghinuv  is  something  very  like 
a  solecism.  We  shall  not  insult  our  readers  by  supposing 
the  author  to  have  been  ignorant  that  x<xos,  X,*w*>  's  a  neuter 
noun  ;  he  doubtless  thought  that  the  personification  excused 
the  anomaly.  Yet  we  find  Aristophanes  personifying  this 
very  word  in  the  neuter  gender ; 

Av.  6.Q8. 

tvros  ol  (o"Efwj  SC.)  Xxei  frrspouTi  {uyus  wyju,  kxtoL  Txprxpoy  Ivpv*,  JmoT* 
Ttvvtv  yitos  v^irtpoy . 

V.  4y.  apavu  t'  ayaf^a  vtov,  vr-j^aTtriv  H<TxaTats  tppovpos  -rep  tut, 
vpoacoBiv  Aa^aV  alupsl,  i.e.  the  Georgium  Sid  us.  First,  the 
word  ayah/tec  had  just  occurred  in  a  similar  sense,  v.  40. 
Secondly,  if  the  planet  is  stationed  irruxaus  hxaraii,  it  pro- 
bably lifts  its  torch  wpoau&er. 

V.  53.  wpbs  vtemu  irtofidfAus.  Utoxapos  is  derived  from  tt^iku, 
and  means  a  curl.  These  wrods,  therefore,  sound  in  Greek 
as  a  curl  of  curled  fire  would  sound  in  English.  But  the 
stanza  is  so  beautiful  for  its  terseness  and  skilful  versification 
that  we  cannot  but  quote  it. 

Tjy  («  *AKlS  Scil.)  TtVfli  vXexTv  TrXcjMt/^Nf  Ko/A*T«* 

*xt<v«o-<7«v,  <i«^Xwoj  e£  cmtifj/ 
ttrxjipMS  reoit  Qtpavuv*  IXatht 

>0(TTl(Jt.0y  apfAX. 


*  "  Cometa  potest  in  Soleiu  incidere.  Sic  etiara  Stellas  fixe,  quae  paulatim 
expirant  in  lucein  et  vapores,  cometis  in  ipsas  incidentibus  refici  possunt,  ct 
n<»vo  aliraento  accensa  pro  stellis  novis  haberi."  N«WX0N.  Princip.  Mathcm, 
Tom.  III.  Lib.  iii.  Prop.  42.  Prob.  22. 

Can.  Rev.  Vol.  7.  January,  1806.  J) 
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We  have  two  questions  nevertheless  to  ask  :  1.  Waa  iherei 
any  occasion  for  both  riy  and  te«j  ?  2.  Is  Iwcivdvam  used  by 
any  good  author  for.  tivdviw? 

V.  68.  Inrhoov  abydv.  'the  feminine  of  Sinftoa*  is  commonly 
3iw*o'n,  timhy.  We  have  ransacked  our  memory,  and  turned 
over  our  indexes  in  vain  for  an  example  of  the  feminine 
form  3Wxo'oj.  In  Euripides,  Hare.  Fur.  666.  Musgr.  we 
meet  with  dr.%.ovv  fiioTav.  But  this  solitary  instance  is  of  little 
service  in  removing  our  doubts  ;  the  Hue  reading  may,  pos- 
sibly, be  @:otov.  It  Swhoos,  or  htf-oov,  can  be  found  joined  to  a. 
feminine  noun,  where  the  metre  will  not  admit  Siw^  or  Siirxiiv, 
and  where  no  reasonably  easy  mode  of  correction  can  be 
pointed  out,  then  indeed  our  doubts,  will  end. 

V.  70.  (See  the  lines  quoted  at  the  end  of  the  article.), 
?'  should,  we  think,  have  been  omitted.  The  rest  of  the. 
stanza  is  so  very  like  some  verses  in  the  late  Mr.  Tweddell's. 
ode,  Juvenum  Curas,  that  we  cannot  in  conscience  think  the 
Coincidence  accidental : 

TljJs  (roc  <pi\T(oc  MTPIA,  y.vploiaiv 
IfMfca  &B\eo  -;  'cxfj.us,  <pPA2AIM'  AN  ; 
owe  iyuv  OIOZ  TE   TI  TAP  ;    IWEYEE 
fAMMOZ  AP10MON. 

Tweddelt,  Prohisioncs  Juveniles,  p.  6of 

It  is  true,  that  both  poets  have  taken  the  concluding 
thought  from  Pindar ;  O'.  II.  173  ; 

tut  there  are  other  points  of  resemblance  between  the  two 
stanzas. 

V.79.  (quoted  at  the  end  of  this  article).  Xpovos.  We  do 
iiot  see  why  Time  should  be  made  the  destroyer  of  the  bun  ; 
as  if  that  'parent  of  light'  was  to  be  extinguished  by  gra- 
dual decay.  It  would  have  been  more  correct,  and  certainly 
not  less  poetical,  to  say,  that  he  will  vanish  as  suddenly  as 
ne  appeared  at  the  command  of  the  Creator. 

V.  90.  xfiw  Ptoses.  MdT*(>  fafiffiofos  Ala  occurs  v.  38. — 
The  earth  is  said  sKcrxtod&iv  dvfca  wpoiidfoiOt  k6xnuv,  i.  e.  to  scat- 
ter flowers  abroad  from  before  her  bosom,  i.  e.  to  shoot  them 
into  the  air.  tmctafty.  means  to  scatter  abroad,  dissipare.  If 
she  had  been  said  em<rScEae^eiv  dvSex  xoxvois,  to  throw  or  scatter 
them  about  on  her  bosom,  the  expression  might  possibly 
have  been  defensible 

V.  101.  w/S*  h^vy^v  dvdgiij/Mv  e8vos  Ta  Tvo^etEi,  &c.  These 
verses  are  an  evident,  though,  as  we  think,  inadequate,  trans- 
lation of  Milton,  P.  L.  Vli.  449,  &c.  In  the  original,  we 
's,ee  the  newly-created  lion  rising  from  the  earth,  pawing  to 
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get  free  Itis  lander  parts ;  springing  as  broke  from  honds ;  in 
the  imitation,  he  is  taking  a  walk  in. a  forest,  as  if  he  had  been 
•ready  created  for  the  poet  to  describe  ;  ptfaKar'  axaos  tpafiov. 

V.]  1,5.  Tjv  y£kd<T<ra<r' tftEfiiv  vioQa.'ra  Acopx  nporsivsi ' A  Q?utis. 
Good  !  a  voluptuous  smile  on  the  face  of  Nature  !  At  this 
rate,  we  do  not  despair  of  seeing  in  a  reasonable  time/Master 
Charon  and  Miss  Tisiphone  interchanging  amorous  glances 
and  melting  sighs.  But  so  it  was;  if&ptev  made  a  very  pretty 
dioriambus,  and  was  found  in  Sappho's  ode,  in  juxta-posi- 
tion  with  ytxxv. 

Our  readers  may  now  begin  to  be  weary  of  our  criticism, 
which  we  shall  therefore  conclude  with  the  promised  extract. 

OfjE  //.aty,    \xy.irgos  TZiq  lu>v,   oiotxui 
A7.;s,   avtHfTTov  /xovos'  wgyatTris  yxp 

xvte^ciytx^  6*0 

Txivixv*  t   Ufj.<p'  agyv$lxv  s'cfocrsv  -•    • 

WTI  PfttV)  TMV  Z7PE(ToVTePuiif  yrXipXIGI 

TTknuaoas  rs, 

"Sagiovl  T   io7r\oKx/j.ov  ;   ti  $'  "Apktus  -&$ 

MCC.TUY  tyvXxaao/Aivxs  ;  rl  d'  opviv^ 

%e!iaxtos  lAxtrtv  o-Tvyegov,  Alpxs  rs 

^     .  *    ii      *    % 

OI7TAO0V||    XvyXVf 

acrrtpuv  °5  oixxyvgiv  ovgxvovyov 

(avpiuv  ;    rovi  <T  o'vris  oIttzvtxs  umt*  70 

sj  I^x6c7y  oils  rs'  ti  yxq;   zjtpvjye 

•\/XIJ.{XX)S  xgifyj.lv. 
AvTxp  k^xprxt  ^eodsv  nhtvTx 
'v./.ri<poiru!v  -zixvti  ~/opZ>;    ae  5',  xvyxv 

cc  Ksx-nq  ytn&An,  x.xK'ktyEyyv  *j  it 

y.x'nric  lovrXf 

KXtlttg  XVUlUYT    h  VZjTXTOS  UHfJ.X, 

(peu,    vipos  "hutixs  aTeK/jt.xgTov  s-y9pois 
ijjMxTivasi    xovpovopos  Xeovos  aw 

XSC.<7'V  <X<pVX.T0lS  80 

erov  x.XTXaQi<rti  aikxi"  IWera/ otox'., 
a,y.os  Aovs  u  x  ixiujv  iujxs 

US  ZTPIt,     VTIVMGE1S  ^0l£0!VT    0?j9pA> 

vvyprov  vimv.  81 


*  Via  Lacte.a. 

*  Sol,  ut  Herrchclio   videtur,  javeritvitis   certiera  dat  indicia,  quammama 
stellaruin  pars      Vid.  PhitQt.  Truqs.  1796.  p.  185.  6 

t  burins  violaceo  subrubrt  colore. 
'  5  Vid.  Arat,  Phen.  v.  3l;l. 
.  \  Pieraquc  ift  con*tellaticme  |>y*&  sidera  e  duabus  stellis  videntur  coinposita 

D  % 
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x\rt.  V. — Speeches  of  John  Philpot  Curran,  Esq.   &vo.     Hi. 
pp.  400.     Dublin.     1805. 

IN   common   with  the  lovers  of  literature  and  science,  we 
have  often   lamented  that  our  countrymen  on  the  other  side 
of  the  channel  afford  us  so  few  occasions  of  deriving  instruc- 
tion from  the  learning,  or  entertainment  from  the  ingenuity, 
of  which  it  is  acknowledged  that  they  possess  so  large  a  share. 
We  are  indeed  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  discover  to  what  cir- 
cumstance in  particular  is  to  be   attributed  the  rare  emer- 
fence  of  works  of  any  considerable   merit  from  the  press  of 
reland  ;  and  we  are  equally  diffident  in  forming  our  expec- 
tations that  any  immediate  aid  to  its  removal  will  be  atten- 
dant on    the  union    of  empire   which   has    recently   been 
accomplished.     It  may  withjustice  be  urged  that  ignorance 
and   barbarism  still  prevail  over  a  great  part  of  our    western 
island  ;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  many  of  those  parts  where 
the  darkness  has  been  dispelled,  are  hitherto  but  feebly  and 
partially  illuminated  by  the  uncertain  lights  struck  out  of  com- 
mercial enterprize.     in  the  metropolis,  however,  the  seat  of 
vice-royalty,  the   residence   alike  of  the  busy    and   the  idle, 
the  learned   and   the  gay,   science   might    be    expected    to 
yield  her  unexhausted  fruits,  and  wit  to  pour  forth  her  abun- 
dant treasures.     Notwithstanding  the  number  of  those  who 
at  this    day  possess    the  means  of  enlightening  the  world, 
and  eminent    as  their  talents  and   learning    are  confessedly 
esteemed,  yet  with  the  indolence  or    despair  of  men    who 
are  conscious  of  the  distance  which  separates  them    from 
the  great  theatre  of  public  applause,  they    seem   to  have 
abandoned  their  exertions  along  with  the  hope  of  enlarging 
the  circle  of  their   fame      Individuals  may   possibly  be  ap- 
prehensive that  thair  single  voices  tray  be  lost  ere  the}'  reach 
the  place  to  which  they   are  most  anxiously  directed;  and 
diffidence  thus  fortified  by  pride  effectually  discourages  even 
the   r.ttempt.     If  therefore    the    more  intimate  connection 
which  now  subsists  between  us  and  the  sister  kingdom  have 
any  beneficial  effects  iu  promoting  the  common  interests  of 
learning,   they   must  unquestionably  be  sought  in  the  new 
protection  which  the  English  press  will  be  called  upon  to  ex- 
tend io  the  less  favoured  offspring  of  Irish  literature. 

The  work  under  review  merits  aplace  in  the  first  rank  of  those 
prodaetions  which  have  given  form  and  '  local  habitation' 
to  the  sublime  efforts  of  extemporaneous  reason  and  elo- 
quence It  has  brought  to  a  nearer  view  1  hose  splendid  ta- 
lents which,  however  sullied  by  imperfections,  have  shone 
with  undiminished  lustre,  during  a  considerable  period  of 
3the  present  times.     We  are  deeply  indebted  to  the  compiler 
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and  to  the  corrector  of  the  speeches  which  are  published  in 
this  volume,  ,or  affording  so  rich  and  valuable  an  acquisition, 
to  the  treasures  of  forensic  eloquence,  and  for  enabling  Eng- 
lishmen and  posterity  to  form  an  adequate  conception  of 
the  energy,  the  brilliancy,  and  the  scope  of  Mr.  Curran's 
oratory.  We  are  persuaded  that  our  readers  ^v ill  be  more 
gratified  by  our  presenting  to  them  specimens  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  eloquence  which  this  valuable  compilation 
furnishes,  than  by  detaining  their  curiosity  with  minute 
and  laboured  descriptions  :  we  shall  therefore  proceed  to 
transcribe  such  parts  as  our  limits  will  permit  us  to  insert. 

The  first  speech  was  delivered  before  the  lord  lieutenant  and 
privy  council  of  Ireland,  on  a  question  respecting  the  right 
of  election  of  lord  mayor  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  between 
Aldermen  Howison  and  James  (1790):  Mr.  Curran  thus  opens 
his  defence  of  the  claims  of  Mr.  Howison  and  the  popular 
party  by  which  he  was  supported. 

■'  My  Lords,  I  have  the  "honour  to  appear  before  you  as  counsel 
for  the  commons  of  the  corporation  of  the  metropolis  cf  Ireland,  and 
also  for  Mr.  Alderman  Howison,  who  hath  petitioned  for  your  appro- 
bation of  him  as  a  fit  person  to  serve  as  lord  mayor,  in  virtue  of 
hisclection  by  the  commons  to  that  high  office,  and  in  that  capacity 
I  address  you  on  the  most  important  subject  that  you  have  ever 
been  called  upon  to  discuss.  Highly  interesting  and  momentous 
indeed,  my  Lords,  must  every  question  be,  that  even  remotely  and 
eventually  may  affect  the  well-being  of  societies  or  the  freedom  or 
the  repose  of  nations  ;  but  that  question,  the  result  of  which  by  an 
immediate  and  direct  necessity  must  decide  either  fatally  or  fortu- 
nately the  life  or  the  death  of  that  well-being,  of  that  freedom  and 
that  repose,  is  surely  the  most  important  subject,  on  which  human 
wisdom  can  be  employed,  if  any  subject  on  this  side  the  grave  can  be 
entitled  to  that  appellation. 

*  You  cannot  therefore,  my  Lords,  be  surprized  to  see  this  place 
crowded  by  such  numbers  of  our  fellow-citizens.  Heretofore  they 
were  attracted  hither  by  a  strong  sense  of  the  value  of  their  rights 
and  of  the  injustice  of  the  attack  upon  them;  they  felt  all  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  contest ;  but  they  were  not  disturbed  by  any  fear  for 
the  event;  they  relied  securely  on  the  justice  of  their  cause  and  the 
integrity  of  those  who  were  to  decide  upon  it.  But  the  public  mind 
is  now  filled  with  a  fear  of  danger,  the  mora  painful  and  alarming 
because  hitherto  unforeseen  :  the  public  are  now  taught  to  fear  that 
their  cause  may  beef  doubtful  merits  and  disastrous  issue;  that 
lights  which  they  considered  as  defined  by  the  wisdom  and  cor- 
iirmed  by  the  authority  of  written  law,  may  now  turn  out  to  be  no 
more  than  ideal  claims  without  either  precision  or  security  ;  that 
acts  of  parliament  themselves  are  no  more  than  embryos  of  legis- 
lation, or  at  best  but  infants  whose  first  labours  must  be  not  to  teach 
but  to  learn,  and  which  even  after  thirty  years  of  pupillage,  may 
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have  thirty  more  to  pass  under  that  guardianship,  which  the  wisdbrft 
of  our  policy  has  presided    tor     the  protection  of   minors.     Sorry 
am  1,  my  Lords,  that  I  can  offer  no  consolation   :j    my  clients    on 
this  head ;  and   that  I    can  only    join  them    in   bewailing  that  the 
question  whose  result  must  decide  upon  their  freedom  or  servitude 
is  perplexed  with   difficulties    of  which    we    never   dreamed    before, 
and   which  we  are   now   unable  to    comprehend.     Yet   surely,  my 
Lords,  that  question  must  be  difficult  upon  which  the  wisdom  of  the 
representative  of  our  dread  sovereign,   aided  by  the  learning  of  his 
chancellor  and  his  judges,  assisted  also  by  the  talents  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous cf  the  nobles   and  the  gentry  of  the  nation,  has  been  twice 
already  employed,  and  employed  in  vain.    We  know,  my  Lords,  that 
guilt  and  oppression  may  stand  for  a  moment  irresolute  ere  they 
strike,  appalled  by  the  prospect  of  danger,  or  struck  with  the  senti- 
ment of  remorse.     But  to  you,    my  Lords,    it  were  presumption  to 
impute  injustice  ;  we  must  therefore  suppose  that  you  have  delayed 
your  determination,  not  because  it  was  dangerous,  but  because  it 
was  difficult  to  decide  ;  and  indeed,  my  Lords,  a  firm  belief  of  this 
difficulty,  however  undiscoverable  by  ordinary  talents,  is  so  neces- 
sary to  the  character  which  this  assembly  ought  to  possess,  that  I  feel 
myself  bound   to  achieve    it  by  an  effort  of  ray   faith,  if  I  should 
not  be  able  to  do  so  by  any  efi'.rt  of  my  understanding.' 

Mr.  Curran  proceeds*  in  another  part  of  the  same  speech, 
to  draw  apicture  of*  the  late  distracted  condition  of  Ireland  : 

'  Depressed  (says  he)  in    every  thing  essential  to  the   support   oE 
political  or  civil  independency  ;  depressed    in  commerce,     in    opu- 
lence, and  knowledge;  distracted  by  that  civil  and  religious  discord, 
suggested  by  ignorance  and  bigotry,  and  inflamed  by   the  artifice  of 
a  cruel  policy,  which  divided  in  order  to  destroy;  conscious  that  li- 
bert}*  could  be  banished  only  by  disunion,  and  that  a  generous  nation 
could  not  be    completely  stripped   of  her   rights,    until   one  part  of 
the  people  was  deluded  into  the  foolish  and  wicked  idea,  that  its  free- 
dom and  consequence   could  be  preserved  or  supported  only  by  the 
-   slavery  or  depression  of  the  other.  In  such  a  country  it  was  peculiarly 
necessary  to  establish  at  least  some  few  incorporated  bodies,    which 
might  serve  as  great  repositories  of  popular  strength  ;  our  ancestors 
learned  from  Great  Britain  to  understand  their  use  and  importance  ; 
in  that  country  they  had  been  hoarded   up  with  the   wisest  forecast, 
and  preserved  with  a  religious  reverence  as  an    unfailing  resource 
against  those  times  of  storm,  in  which  it   is    the  will   of  Providence 
that  all  human  affairs  should  sometimes  fluctuate;  and  us  such  they 
had  been  found  at  oi.ee  a  protection  to   the  people,  and  a  security 
to  the  crown.      My  Lords,  it  is  by  the  salutary  repulsion  of  popular 
privilege,  that  the  power  of  the  monarchy  is  supported  in  its  sphere: 
withdraw  that  support,  and  it  falls  in  ruin  upon  the    people,    but  it 
falls  in  a  ruin  no  less  fatal  to  itself  by  which  it  is  shivered  to  pieces. 
k  Our  ancestors  must  therefore  have    been    sensible,    that  the  en- 
slaved state  of  the  corporation  of  the.  metropolis  was  a  mischief  that. 
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extended  its  effects  to  the  remotest  borders  of  the  island.  In  the 
confederated  strength  and  the  united  councils  of  great  cities,  the 
freedom  of  a  country  may  find  a  safeguard  which  extends  itself 
even  to  the  remote  inhabitant,  who  never  put  his  foot  within  their 
gates. 

'  But,  my  Lords,  how  must  these  considerations  have  been  enforced 
by  a  view  of  Ireland  as  a  connected  country,  deprived  as   it  was  of 
almost  all  the  advantages  of  an  hereditary  monarchy,  the  father  of 
his   people  residing  at  a  ditance,  and  the    paternal    beam   reflected 
upon  his  children  through  such  a  variety  of  mediums ;  sometimes  too 
languidly    to    warm  them  ;  sometimes  so  intense  as  to  consume;    a 
succession  of  governors  differing  from  one  another  in  their  tempers, 
in  their  talents,  and  in  their  virtues;  and  of  course  in  their  systems 
of  administration  j  unprepared  in  general  for  rule  by  any   previous 
institution,   and  utterly  unacquainted  with  the   people  they  were   to 
govern,  and  with  the  men  through  whose   agency  they  were  to  act. 
Sometimes,  my  Lords,  it  is  true,  a  rare  individual  has  appeared  among 
us,  as  if  sent  by  the  bounty  of  Providence,  in  compassion  to  human 
miseries,  marked  by  that   dignified  simplicity   fe»f  manly   character, 
which  is  the  mingled  result  of  an  enlightened  understanding,  and  au 
elevated  integrity  ;  commanding  a  respect   that  he  laboured  not  to 
Inspire,  and  attracting  a  confidence  which  it  was  impossible  he  could 
betray.*     It  is  but  eight  years,  my  Lords,  since  we  have  seen  sucha 
inan  amongst  us,  raising  a  degraded  country  from  the  condition  of  a 
province,   to  the  rank    and  consequence  of  a  people,  worthy  to  be 
the  ally  of  a  mighty  empire:  forming  the  league  that   boiind    her  to 
Great  Britain,  on  the  firm  and  honourable  basis  of  equal  liberty  arid 
&  common  fate,  standing  and  falling  with  the  British  nation,  and  thus 
stipulating  for  that  freedom,  which  alone  contains  the  principle  of 
feer  political  life  in  the  covehantof  her  federal  connection.    But  how 
short  is  the  continuance  of  those  auspicious   gleams  of  public  sun- 
shine !   how  soon  are  they  passed,  and  perhaps   for  ever  !   In   what 
rapid  and  fatal  revolution  has  Ireland  seen    the  talents  and  the  vir- 
tues of  such  men  give  place  to  a  succession  of  sordid  parade  arid 
empty  pretension,  of  bloated  promise  and  lank  performance,  of  au3= 
tere  hypocrisy  and  peculating  ceconomy  f      Hence  it  is,  my  Lords, 
that  the  administration  ot  Ireland  so  oiten  presents  to  the  reader  of 
her  history,  not  the  view  ot  a  legitimate  government,  but  rather  of 
an  encampment  iri  the  country  of  a    barbarous  enemy,  where  the 


*  'The  Duke  of  Portland,  under  whose  administration  Ireland  obtained  a 
free  constitution. ' 

t  'The  Duke  of  Rutland  and  Marquis  of  Buckingham  quickiv  followed  his 
grace.  The  first  was  marked  by  a  love  of  dissipation]  aiid  undignified  extra- 
vagance. The  Marquis,  upon  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  led  the  country  to  expect  a 
general  retrenchment  in  llie  public  expences.  This  expectation  uas  terminated 
by  trie  creation  of  fourteen  new  places,  for  the  purpose  of  parliamentary  influx 
ence,  countervailed  indeed  by  a  curtailment  ot  the  fuel  allowed  to  the  old  so1- 
diers  of  the  royal  hospita.1  by  the  public  bounty,  and  by  abortive  specu'Ja- 
ai'ons  upon  the  practicability  of  making  cue  pair  of  boots  serve  for  tw^trcsopers,' 
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object  of  the  inrader  is  not  government,  but  conquest ;  where  he  is  of 
course  obliged  to  resort  to  the  corrupting  of  clans  or  of  single  indi- 
viduals, pointed  out  to  his  notice  by  public  abhorrence,  and  recom- 
mended to  his  confidence  only  by  a  treachery  so  rank  and  consum- 
mate, as  precludes  all  possibility  of  their  return  to  private  virtue, 
or  public  reliance,  therefore  only  put  into  authority  over  a  wretch- 
ed country,  condemned  to  the  torture  of  all  that  petulant  unfeeling 
asperity,  which,  with  a  narrow  and  malignant  mind,  will  bristle  in 
unmerited  elevation,  condemned  to  be  betrayed  and  disgraced,  and 
exhausted  by  little  traitors  that  have  been  suffered  to  nestle 
and  to  grow  within  it,  making  it  at  once  the  source  of  their  grandeur 
and  the  victim  of  their  vices,  reducing  it  to  the  melancholy  neces- 
sity of  supporting  their  consequence,  and  cf  sinking  under  their 
crinjes,  like  the  lion  perishing  by  the  poison  of  a  reptile  that  finds 
shelter  in  the  mane  of  the  noble  animal,  while  it  is  stinging  him  t* 
death.' 

One  further  extract  from  the  same  speech  we  are  induced 
to  add  to  the  foregoing.  Under  the  semblance  of  describ- 
ing the  character  or'  a  former  chancellor,  Sir  Constantine 
Phipps,  the  speaker  takes  the  opportunity  of  pourtraying  the 
intellectual  and  moral  qualities  of  the  chancellor  (the  Eari 
of  Clare),   whom  he  was  then   addressing. 

'In  this  very  chamber  (says  he)  did  the   chancellor  and  judges 
sit,  with  all    the  gravity  and  affected  attention   to  arguments  in  fa- 
vour of  that  liberty  and  those   rights  which  they  had  conspired  to 
destroy.     But  to  what  end,  my  Lords,  offer  arguments  to  such  men  r 
A  little  and  a  peevish  mind  may  be  exasperated,  but  how  shall  it  be 
corrected    by   refutation  ?  How  fruitless  \voula  it  have  been  to  re- 
present to   that  wretched  chancellor  that  he  was  betraying  those 
rights  which  he  was  sworn  to  maintain,  that  he  was  involving  a  go- 
vernment in  disgrace  and  a  kingdom    in  panic  and  consternation  ; 
that  he  was  violating  every  sacred   duty  and  every  solemn  engage- 
ment that  bound  him  to  himself,  his  country,  his  sovereign,  and  his 
God  !  Alas,  my  Lords,  by  what  argument  could  any  man  hope  to 
reclaim  or  dissuade  a  mean,  illiberal,  unprincipled  minion  of  autho- 
rity, induced  by  his  profligacy  to  undertake,  and  bound  by  his  ava- 
rice and  vanity  to  persevere?  He  would  probably  have  replied  to 
the  most  unanswerable  arguments  by  some  curt,  contumelious,  and 
unmeaning  apophthegm,  delivered  with  the  fretful  smile  of  irritated 
self-sufliciency,  and  disconcerted  arrogance  ;  or  even  if  he  could  be 
dragged  by  his  fears  to  a  consideration  of  the  question,  by  what  mi- 
racle could  the  pigmy  capacity  of  a  stunted  pedant  be  enlarged  to 
a  reception  of  the  subject  ?  The  endeavour  to  approach  it  would  have 
only  removed  him  to  a  greater  distance   than  he  was  before  ;  as  a 
little  hand  that  strives  to  grasp  a   mighty  globe  is  thrown  back  by 
the  reaction  of  its  own  effort  to  comprehend.     It  may  be  given  to  a 
Hale  or  a  Hardwicke,  to  discover  and  retract  a  mistake  ;  the  errors 
of  such  men  are  only  specks  that  rise  for  a  moment,  upon  the  sur- 
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face  of  a  splendid  luminary ;  consumed  by  its  heat  or  irra- 
diated by  its  light,  they  soon  purge  and  disappear;  but  the  per- 
verseoesges  of  a  mean  and  narrow  intellect  are  like  the  excrescences 
that  grow  upon  a  body  naturally  cold  and  dark  ;  no  fire  to  waste 
them,  and  no  ray  to  enlighten,  they  assimilate  and  coalesce  with  those 
qualities  so  congenial  to  their  nature,  and  acquire  an  incorrigible 
permanency  in  the  union  with  kindred  frost  and  kindred  opacity. 
Nor  indeed,  my  Lords,  except  where  the  interest  of  millions  can  be 
affected  by  the  folly  or  the  vice  of  an  individual,  need  it  be  much, 
regretted  that  to  things  not  worthy  of  being  made  better,  it  hath  not 
pleased  Providence  to  afford  the  privilege  of  improvements.' 

We  forbear  to  offer  any  opinion  on  the  justice  or  injustice 
of  this  bitter  invective.  It  is  presented  to  the  reader  as  a 
specimert  of  the  speaker's  talents  in  the  department  of  per- 
sonal satire  ;  and  the  violent  effects  which  it  produced  on 
the  feel ings.ftf  the  nobleman  against  whom  it  was  pronounced, 
are  familiarly  known.  That  nobleman,  however,  is  now  no 
more  ;  and  it  were  but  doing  bare  justice  to  the  sacredness 
of  reputation,  to  remind  our  readers  of  the  remorseless  vio- 
ence  of  parly  seal  which  too  frequently  prompted  the  Phi- 
lippics of  Mr.  Curran. 

The  following  extract.?  are  taken  from  the  speech  in  behalf 
of  Mr.  Peter  Finefty,  indicted  for  a  libel.  The  speaker 
eommences  by  openly  telling  the  jury  that  they  are  packed 
■and  prejudiced  aga^n,st  the  cause. 

'  Never  (says  he^'*! id  I  feel  myself  so  sunk  under  the  impor- 
tance of  any  caused '-to  speak  to  a  question  of  this  kind  at  any  time 
would  require  the"" greatest  talents  and  the  most  matured  delibera- 
tion; but  to  be  obliged  without  either  of  these  advantages  to  speak 
to  a  subject  that  hath  so  deeply  shaken  the  feelings  of  this  already 
irritated  and  agitated  nation  is  a  task  that  fills  me  with  embar* 
rassment  and  dismay. 

*  Neither  my  learned  colleague  nor  myself  received  any  instruc- 
tion or  license  until  after  the  jury  were  sworn,  and  we  both  of  us 
came  here  under  the  idea  that  we  should  not  take  any  part  in  the 
trial.  This  circumstance  I  mention  not  as  an  idle  apolwgy  for  an 
effort  that  cannot  be  the  subject  of  either  praise  or  censure,  but  a£ 
a  call  upon  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  to  supply  the  defects  of  my 
efforts  by  a  double  exertion  of  your  attention. 

'  Perhaps  I  ought  to  regret  that  1  cannot  begin  with  any  compli- 
ment that  will  recommend  me  or  ;ny  client  personally  to  your  fa- 
vour. A  more  artful  advocata  would  probably  begin  bis  address 
to  you  by  compliment  on  your  patriotism,  and  by  felicitating  his 
client  Upon  the  happy  selection  of  his  jury,  and  upon  that  unsus- 
pected impartiality  in  which  if  he  was  innocent  he  must  be  safe. 
You  must  be  conscious,  gentlemen,  that  such  idle  verbiage  as  that 
could  not  convey  my  sentiments  or  my  client's  upon  that  subject. 
^  ou  know  and  we  know  upon  what  occasion  you  are  come,  and  by 
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whom  you  have  been  chosen.  You  are  come  to  try  an  accusatioii 
professedly  brought  forward  by  the  state,  chosen  by  a  sheriff  who  is 
appointed  b3/  our  accuser. 

'  [Here   Mr.  Attorney-general  said  (he  sheriff  was  elected  by  the 
city,  and  that  observation  was  therefore  unfounded.] 

'   Be    it  so;  I  will  not   stop  now  to   inquire   whose  property    the 
city  may  be  considered  to  be,  but  the  learned  gentleman  seems  to 
forget    that    the   election    by    that  city,  to   whomsoever  it  may   be- 
long, is  absolutely    void  without    the  approbation  of  that  very  lord 
lieutenant  who  is  the  prosecutor  in  this  case.     I  do  therefore  repeat 
to    you,  gentlemen,   that   not  a  man    of   you   has    been  called    to 
that  box   by   the  voice  of  my  ciient ;  that    he  has  had  no  power   to 
object  to  a  single  mah  among  you,  though  the  crown  has;  and  that 
you  yourselves  must  feel  under  what  influence  you  are  chosen,  or 
for  what  qualifications  you  are   particularly  selected.     At  a  mo- 
ment when  this  wretched  land  is  shaken  to  its  centre,    by  the  dread- 
ful conflicts  of  the  different    branches  of  the    community;    betweeri 
those  who  call  themselves  the  partizans   of  liberty,  and  those   who 
call  themselves  the  partizans   of  power;  between    the  advocates   of 
infliction,  and  the  advocates  of  suffering — upon  such  a  question  as 
the  present,  and  at  such  a  season,  can  any  man  be  at  a  loss  to  guess 
from  what  class  of  character  and  opinion,  a   friend  to  either  party 
would  resort  for  that  jury  which  was  to  decide  between  both  V 

Mr.  Curran  proceeds  in  another  part  ; 

'  As  to  the  sincerity  of  the  declaration  that  the  state  has  prose- 
cuted in  order  to  assert  the  freedom  of  the  press,  it  starts  a  train  of 
thought    of  melancholy  retrospect  and  direful   prospect,  to  which  f 
did   not    think  the  learned  counsel  would    have  wished  to  commit 
your  minds.     It  leads  you  naturally    to  reflect  at  what    times,  from 
what  motives,    and  with  what  consequences  the  government  has  dis- 
played its  patriotism  by  these  sorts  of  prosecutions.     As  to  the  mo- 
tives, does  history  give  you  a  single  instance  in   which  the  state   has 
been  provoked  to  these  conflicts  except  by  the  fear  of  truth  and  by 
the  love  of  vengeance  ?  Have  you  ever  seen  the  rulers  of  any  country 
bring  forward  a  prosecution,  from  motives  of  filial  piety,  for  libels 
Upon  their  departed  ancestors  ?     Do  you  read  that  Elizabeth  directed 
any  of  those  state  prosecutions  against  the  libels  which  the  divines  of 
her  time  had  written  against  her  catholic  sister ;  or  against  the  other 
libels  which  the  same  gentlemen  had  written  against  her  protestant 
father?     No,  gentlemen,  we  read  of  no  such  thins  ;   but  we  know  she 
did  bring  forward  a  prosecution  from  motives  of  personal  resentment, 
and  we  kri&w  that  a  jury  was  found  time-servin<rand  mean  enough  to' 

■J  o  •  © 

give  a  verdict  which  she  was  ashamed  to  carry  into  effect.  1  said 
the  learned  counsel  drew  you  back  to  the  times  that  have  been  mark- 
ed by  these  miserable  conflicts.  I  see  you  turn  your  thoughts  to  the 
reign  of  the  second  James.  I  see  you  turn  your  eyes  to  those  page? 
of  governmental  abandonment,  of  popular  degradation,  of  expiring 
liberty,  of  merciless  and  sanguinary  prosecution ,:  to  that  miserabk 
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period  in  which  the    fallen  and  abject  state  of  man  might  have  been 
almost  an  argument  in  the  mo  nth  of  the  atheist  and  the  blasphemer, 
against  the  existence  of  an  all-just  and  an  all-wise  First  Cause  ;  if  the 
glorious  era  of   the  revolution  that  followed  it,  had  not  refuted  the 
impious  inference,  by  shewing  that  if  man  descends,  it  is  not  by  his 
own    proper  motion,  that   it  is  with    labour  and  with  pain    that  he 
can  continue  to  sink  only,  till,  by  the  force  and  pressure  of  the  des- 
cent,  the  spring  of  his  immortal  faculties  acquires  that  recuperative 
energy  and  effort,   that  hurries  him  as  many  miles  aloft— he  sinks  but 
to  rise  again.     It  is  at  that  period  that  the  state  seeks  shelter,  in  the 
destruction  of  the  press ;  it  is  in  a  period  like  that,  that  the  tyrant 
prepares  for  an  attack  upon  the  people,   by  destroying  the  liberty  of 
the  press  ;  by  taking  away  that  shield  of  wisdom  and  of  virtue,  behind 
which  the  people  are  invulnerable;  in  whose  pure  and  polished  con- 
vex, ere  the  lifted  blow  has  fallen,  he  beholds  his  own  image  and  is 
turned  into  stone.     It  is  at  those  periods,  that  the  honest  man  dares 
not  speak,  because  truth  is  too  dreadful  to  be  told;   it  is  then  huma- 
nity has  no  ears,  because  injury  has  no  tongue.     It  is  then  the  proud 
man  scorns  to  speak,   but  •  like  a  physician  baffled  by  the   wayward 
excesses  of  a  dying  patient,  retires  indignantly  from  the  bed  of  an  un- 
happy wretch,  whose  ear  is  too  fastidious  to  bear  the  sound  of  whole- 
some advice,  whose  palate  is    too  debauched   to  bear  the  salutary 
bitter  of  the  medicine  which  might  redeem  him,  and  therefore  leaves 
him   to  the  felonious  piety  of  the  slaves  that  talk  to  him  of  life,  and 
strip  him  before  he  is  cold.' 

We  shall  indulge  our  readers  with  one  further  extract  from 
the  same  speech  ; 

'I  tell  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  it  is  not  with  respect  to  Mr.  Orr 
that  your   verdict  is  now  .sought;  you    are  called  upon,  on   your 
oaths,  to  say  that  the  government  is  wise  and  merciful,  that  the  people 
are  prosperous  and  happy,  that  military  law  ought  to  be  continued, 
that  the  British  constitution  could  not  with  safety  be  restored  to  this 
country,  and  that  the  statements  of  a  contrary  import  by  your  advo- 
cates in  either  country  were  libellous  and  false.     I  tell  you,  these  are 
the  questions;  and  I  ask  you,  Can  you  have  the  front  to  give  the  ex- 
pected answer  in  the  face  of  a  community, who  knows  the  country  as 
well  as  you  do  ?     Let  me  ask  you,  how   could  you  reconcile    with 
such  a  verdict,  the  gaols,  the  tenders,  the  gibbets,  the  conflagrations, 
the  murders,  the   proclamations,  that  we  hear  of  every  day  in  the 
streets  and  see  every  day  in  the  country  ?     What  are  the  processions 
of  the  learned  counsel!'  himself  circuit  after  circuit  ?  Merciful  God  ! 
what  is  the  state  of  Ireland, and  where  shall  you  find  the  wretched  in- 
habitant   of  this  land?     You  may  find  him  perhaps  in  a  gaol,   the 
only   place  of  security,  1  had;  almost  said>,  of  ordinary   habitation; 
you  may  see  him  flying  by  the  conflagrations  of  his  own  dwelling  ;  or 
you  may  find  his  bones  bleaching  on  the-green  fields  uf  his  country  ;  or 
he  may  be  found  tossing  upon  (he  surface  of  the  ocean,  and  mingling 
tis  groans  with  those  tempests,  lcsssavage  than  his  persecutors,  that 
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drift  him  to  a  returnless  distance  from  his  family  and  his  home.  And 
yet  with  these  facts  ringing  in  the  ears  and  staring  in  the  face  of  the 
prosecutor,yoU  are  called  upon  to  say,  on  your  oaths,  that  these  facts 
do  not  exist.  You  are  called  upon  in  defiance  of  shame,  of  truth,  of 
honour  to  deny  the  sufferings  under  which  you  groan,  and  to  flat- 
ter  the  persecution  that  trampies  you  under  foot. 

•  But  the  learned  gentleman  is  further  pleased  to  say,  that  the 
traverser  has  charged  the  government  with  the  encouragement  of 
informers.  This,  gentlemen,  is  another  small  fact  that  you  are  to  deny 
at  the  hazard  of  your  souls,  and  upon  the  solemnity  of  your  oaths 
You  are  upon  your  oaths  to  say  to  the  sister  country,  that  the 
government  of  Ireland  uses  no  such  abominable  instruments  of  de- 
struction as  informers.  Let  me  ask  you  honestly,  what  do  you  feel 
when  in  my  hearing,  when  in  the  face  of  this  audience  you  are  called 
upon  to  give  a  verdict  that  every  man  of  us  and  every  man  of  you 
knows  by  the  testimony  of  your  own  eyes  to  be  utterly  and  absolutely 
false  ?  I  speak  not  now  of  the  public  proclamation  of  informers 
with  a  promise  of  secrecy  and  of  extravagant  reward  ;  I  speak  not  of 
the  fate  of  those  horrid  wretches  who  have  been  so  often  transferred 
from  the  table  to  the  dock,  and  from  the  dock  to  the  pillory.  I  speak 
©f  what  your  own  eyes  have  seen  day  after  day  during  the  course  of 
this  commission  from  the  box  where  you  are  now  sitting ;  the  num- 
ber of  horrid  miscreauts  who  avowed  upon  their  oaths,  that  they  had 
come  from  the  very  seat  of  government,  from  the  Castle,  where  they 
had  been  worked  upon  by  the  fear  of  death  and  the  hopes  of  com- 
pensation to  give  evidence  against  their  fellows,  that  the  mild  and 
wholesome  councils  of  this  government  are  helden  over  those  cata- 
combs of  living  death,  where  the  wretch  that  is  buried  a  man,  lies 
till  his  heart  has  time  to  fester  and  dissolve,  and  is  then  dug  up  a  wit- 
ness. 

'  Is  this  fancy,  or  is  it  fact  ?  Have  you  not  seen  him  after  his  re- 
surrection from  that  tomb,  after  having  been  dug  out  of  the  region  of 
death  and  corruption,  make  his  appearance  upon  the  table,  the  living 
image  of  life  and  of  death,  and  the  supreme  arbiter  of  both  ?  Have 
you  not  marked  when  he  entered,  how  the  stormy  wave  of  the  mul- 
titude retired  at  his  approach  ?  Have  you  not  marked  how  the  hu- 
man heart  bowed  to  the  supremacy  of  his  power,  in  the  undis3embled 
homage  of  deferential  horror  ft  How  his  glance,  like  the  lightning  of 
heaven, seemed  to  rive  the  body  of  the  accused, and  mark  it  lor  the  grave ; 
while  his  voice  warned  the  devoted  wretch  of  woe  and  death — a 
death  which  no  innocence  can  escape,  no  art  elude,  no  force  resist, 
no  antidote  prevent:  there  was  an  antidote — a  juror's  oath — but 
even  that  adamantine  chain  that  bound  the  integrity  of  man  to  the 
throne  of  eternal  justice,  is  solved  and  melted  in  the  breath  that  is- 
sues from  the  informer's  mouth  ;  consrience  swings  from  her  moor- 
ing, and  the  appalled  and  affrighted  juror  consults  his  owa  safetv*  in 
the  surrender  of  the  victim  : 

■  Etquasibiquisquetimebat. 

Unius  in  raiseri  exitium  cbhyersa  -tul^re/  -  -  •    n'  lIW 
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After  the  perusal  of  these  extracts,  (which  are  a  few  only 
among  the  many  brilliant  and  pathetic  passages  contained 
in  the  volume  before  us,)  it  were  superfluous  to  exhort  our 
readers  to  study  every  one  of  the  speeches  which  are  there 
recorded.  We  pledge  ourselves  for  an  ample  return  of  profit 
and  delight,  to  those  who  may  undertake  the  task  ;  but  we 
decline  the  office  of  pointing  out  merits  too  conspicuous  to 
pass  unnoticed  by  the  most  careless  observer,  or  of  expatiat- 
ing on  excellencies  which  have  been  acknowledged  and 
admired  from  the  moment  when  they  appeared.  Panegyric 
were  useless,  and  criticism  is  already  forestalled.  We  con- 
tent ourselves  therefore  with  performing  the  humbler  but 
more  essential  duty  of  introducing  this  volume  to  the  notice 
of  our  readers,  and  earnestly  recommending  them  to  cul- 
tivate a  further  acquaintance  with  its  intrinsic  beauties. 

It  can  hardly  be  deemed  necessary  in  these  days  to  warn 
our  readers  to  prepare  themselves  to  be  sometimes  surprized, 
and  sometimes  offended,  with  the  extravagancies  of  politi- 
cal fervour,  which  are  mingled  with  the  more  valuable  parts 
of  Mr.  Curran's  addresses.  They,  however,  whose  zeal  or 
whose  prejudices  are  too  powerful  to  be  surmounted  by 
their  admiration  of  eloquence,  may  spare  themselves  the 
trouble  of  opening  the  volume.  But  the  number  of  such 
persons,  we  trust,  is  few. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  our  disgust  at 
the  shameful  prodigality  and  matchless  effrontery  of  adulation, 
which  the  anonymous  editor  has  poured  forth  in  the  pre- 
face;  nor  can  we  repress  our  censure  of  the  unprecedented 
trick  of  attaching  to  this  volume  the  speech  of  another 
orator,  printed  in  a  type  and  form  different  from  the  work 
itself. 


Art.  VI. — Travels  in  Trinidad,   during  the   Months  of  jpe- 
bruary,  March,  and  April,  1803,  in  a  Series  of  Letters, 
addressed  to  a   Member  of  the  Imperial   Parliament  of 
Great  Britmin.  Illustrated  with  a  map  of  the  Island.  By 
Pierre  F.  Macallum.  8vo.  pp.  <254.    Liverpool.   1S05. 

THIS  volume  of  Letters  is  of  a  very  peculiar  cast,  and 
tinder  the  pretence  of  giving  a  view  of  the  settlement  of 
Trinidad,  is  in  reality  for  the  greater  part  occupied  with  the 
discussion  of  some  most  extraordinary  transactions  which, 
have  occurred  in  the  administration  of  that  island.  The 
consideration  of  these  circumstances  would  not  only  prove 
very  interesting  to  the  public  at  large,  and  tend  somewnat 
to  their  instruction,  and  greatly  to  their  amusement,  but 
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would  afford  ground  for  some  discussions  regarding  the  most 
proper  method  of  governing  those  possessions  which  have 
fallen  beneath  the  fortune  of  the  British  arms.  But  as  a 
great  part  of  this  subject  is  now  under  the  consideration  of 
more  formidable  tribunals  than  those  of  taste,  our  strictures 
must  necessarily  be  restrained  within  those  narrow  bounds 
which  are  prescribed  by  the  customary  delicacy  of  avoiding 
every  appearance  of  endeavouring  to  influence  the  public 
mind  before  trial. 

Mr.  Pierre,. or,  as  we  should  suppose  he  was  styled  before 
his  emigration  from  the  mountains  of  Caledonia,  Peter 
Macallum,  is  a  man  of  high  life  :  he  announces  his  corres- 
pondent asamember  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  assures 
us  he  has  in  former  days  condescended  to  upbraid  him  with 
the  epistolary  crime  of  laziness.  We  cannot  discover,  how- 
ever, many  symptoms  of  parliamentary  language  in  his  corn- 
position,  which  is  devoid  of  elegance,  and  besprinkled  with 
various  uncouth  scraps  of  pedantic  Latin,  furbished  up  from 
some  melancholy  remnant  of  a  grammar.  This  member  of 
the  senate  must  feel  highly  gratified  by  the  familiarity  of  the 
Dear  Sir,  which  emblazons  the  front  of  these  ill  composed 
Letters,  and  hug  himself  in  the  cautious  prudence  which 
has  guarded  from  public  view  the  mystery  of  his  name. 

In  the  commencement  of  these  Letters,  Mr.  Macallum 
makes  his  appearance  on  the  ocean  during  a  voyage  from 
America  to  Trinidad,  employing  his  leisure  in  making  '  cur- 
sory observations  on  his  unfortunate  friend  General  Tous- 
saint,'  from  whom  he -digresses  to  abuse  the  New  Englanders 
for  selfishness  and  avarice.  He  next  touches  at  Barbadoes, 
and  his  attention  is  there  arrested  by  a  deaf  governor,  nu- 
merous cats,  and  swarms  of  old  women.  Leaving  that  island, 
on  which  we  are  assured  there  have  been  many  civilized 
savages,  Mr.  M.  next  morning  descried  Tobago,  on  which 
he  descants  for  two  pages  without  saying  any  thing  very  re- 
markable, if  we  except  the  observation  that  the  mud  of  the 
Oronoko  discolours  the  sea  so  far  as  the  strait  between 
Trinidad  and  Tobago,  in  which  instance  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  dxOris  of  the  American  continent  is  carried 
far  beyond  its  shores,  and  must  be  deposited  in  the  depths  of 
the  Atlantic.  After  a  due  interval  of  time  and  paper,  we 
are  ushered  into  the  (  Puerto  de  Espana,'  and  have  the  addi- 
tional satisfaction  of  being  introduced  to  Governor  Picton, 
under  the  title  of  Don  Thomas  Picton.  In  this  respect  we 
are  more  honoured  than  was  our  author  himself,  who  was 
allowed  to  kick  his  heels,  and  number  the  extremities  of  his 
paws  in  the  audience-chamber,  without  receiving  even  the 
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gracious  encouragement  of  a  smile  from  that  personage,  We 
know  not  whether  this  arose  from  the  insignificance  of  Mr. 
M.  or  from  s.ome  ferocious  fit  of  incivility  in  the  governor, 
but  thenceforward  that  officer  is  stigmatised  in  terms  which 
pur  sense  of  justice  forbids  us  to  repeat  without  the  strongest 
authoriry.  Of  these  expressions  we  have  only  at  present  to 
remark,  that  the  views  of  malignity  are  defeated  by  their 
very  virulence,  and  the  severity  of  just  reprobation  is  coun- 
teracted by  the  intemperance  of  its  language.  What  then 
ghall  we  say  of  '  a  mighty  praetor  whose  knife  was  set  in  oil 
that  it  might  cut  the  deeper,  and  (who)  never  hesitated  to 
engulf  the  reeking  blade  into  the  warm  bowels  of  a  fellovv- 
preature,  nor  to  pour  aquafortis  into  the  bleeding  wound  in 
order  to  provoke  the  innocent  object  to  a  state  of  madness?* 
Surely  if  such  assertions  are  just,  there  needed  only  to  have 
stated  the  bare  facts,  which  would  outvalue  a  million  of  such 
metaphorical  comments ;  but  if  here  exists  one  shade 
of  exaggeration,  no  language  can  sufficiently  reprobate  this 
base  assassination  of  the  character  of  another. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  volume,  a  little  attention  is  be- 
stowed by  tne  author  upon  the  island  of  Trinidad  itself. 
From  physical  considerations,  however,  he  soon  flies  to  de- 
claim in  terms  of  no  moderate  violence  on  the  predilection 
of  General  Picton  for  the  foreigners,  and  his  hatred  to 
the  British  under  his  command.  The  erection  of  forts 
and  barracks  is  next  represented  as  a  folly  calculated,  as 
Mr.  M .  observes  with  a  wise  air,  to  benefit  some  folks.  '  Poor 
John  Bull!  (groans  out  this  gentleman,)  1  have  seen,  on  my 
travels,  much,  too  much  of  thy  hard  earnings  squandered 
away  on  man}'  a  foolish  project  in  this  as  well  as  in  other 
colonies.'  From  these  unpleasing  suggestions,  we  are  now 
led  to  contemplate  Mr.  M.'s  approach  to  Colonel  Fullarton, 
as  he  advanced  to  whom,  l  a  secret  satisfaction  unaccount- 
ably stole  across  his  mind.'  But>  according  to  our  author,  it 
is  not  for  mortals  always  to  be  blest;  and  from  our  pleasing 
reverie  on  the  subject  of  Colonel  Fullarton,  we  are  roused 
to  listen  to  the  execrations  bestowed  with  a  liberal  pen  on 
the  negro  regiments,  which  Mr.  M.  regards  as  threatening 
a  terrible  destruction  to  the  country  that  has  nurtured  them. 
The  policy  of  raising  black  corps  is  certainly  extremely 
questionable,  and  nothing  could  for  a  moment  justify  or 
render  in  the  smallest  degree  tolerable,  the  existence  of  armed 
slaves,  but  the  pestiferous  diseases,  that  with  a  rapidity  for- 
merly unknown,  sweep  away  whole  ranks,  nay  battalions, 
of  the  unfortunate  Europeans  destined  to  encounter  these 
inhospitable  climates,     it  has  been  held  forth  indeed,  that 
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that  the  imprudence  of  the  sufferers  is  more  in  fault  than 
the  unhealthiness  of  these  tropical  regions.  Yet  while  the 
iruth  of  that  assertion  may  be  safely  contested  by  those  who 
have  seen  the  young  and  the  old,  the  cautious  and  the  rash, 
the  male  and  the  female,  almost  equally  sink  beneath  the 
overwhelming  violence  of  disease,  that  country  is  aJj  formi- 
dable as  the  most  sickly,  where  the  healthiness  of  our  troops 
is  to  depend  oh  their  prudence,  a  quality  never  yet  found 
among  the  privates  of  a  British  army. 

But  Mr.  M.  after  exhausting  himself  in  invectives  against 
the  employment  of  black  forces,  suddenly  extends  his  view 
to  the  dangers  which  have  always,  and  do  now  more  terribly 
than  ever  threaten  the  West   India  islands,  in  the  present 
state  of  alarm  from  the  enormous  over-proportion  of  their 
black  to  their  white  population.     To    remove  or  to  lessen 
tins  danger  is  a  political  problem  of  the  most  momentous 
importance.     Nor   can  any  change    be   safely    Attempted 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  landed  proprietors,  to  obtain 
which  seems  one    of  the    principal   difficulties  of  the  case. 
They,  deeply  interested  in  the  event  of  every  measure,  re- 
gard through  the  distorting  medium  of  fear,  the  proposal  of 
the  gradual  emancipation  of  their  slaves,  and  prefer  the  pre- 
sent goods  of  unlimited  authority  and  depopulating  labour, 
to  the  lesser  but  more  permanent  advantages   of  a   secure 
establishment.     With  all    these  circumstances  before   our 
eyes,  to  settle  a  new  island  with  the  same  formidable  race, 
seems  to   Mr.  Macallum  a  procedure  of  the   most  absurd 
nature  and  fatal  tendency ; and  since  it  would  not  be  an  easy 
matter  to  persuade  the  nation  of  the  propriety  of  keeping  a 
■valuable  possession  unpeopled  and  uncultivated,  he  proposes 
to  reconcile  all  difficulties  and  all  parties  by  a  scheme  which 
has  at  least  the  merit  of  novelty.  This  is  nothing  less  than  to 
transport  a  due  number  of  his  Gaelic  compatriots  to  the  wes- 
tern hemisphere,  and  to  relieve  the  Highlands   of  Scotland 
of  their  superfluous  inhabitants  in  order  to  people  the  sugar 
estates  and  coffee  plantations  of  Trinidad.   To  the  execution 
of  this  proposal  the  obstructions  are   not  faw,  nor  little  for- 
midable.    We  shall  mention  only  three,  and  when  these  are 
removed,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  come  forward  with  more  : 
First  of  all,  the  Highlanders  would  not  go  ;  secondly,  if  they 
went,  they  would  die  in  multitudes  ;  and  lastly,  if  they  went 
and  lived,  they  could  not  bear  the  fatigue  of  working  ex- 
posed to  the  fervour  of  a  tropical  sun.     To  assert  that  the 
Scotch  Highlanders  can  bear  the  heats  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  labour  there  as  the  negroes  now  do,  because  the  Assy- 
rians, the  Medes,  and  the  .Persians,  overran  the  dominions 
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*>f  Asia,  because  the  Phoenicians  possessed  the  whole  com- 
merce of*  the  ancients,  or  because  the  Palmyrenians,  the 
Carduchi,  and  the  Parthians*  fcr  a  time  displayed  the  Vir- 
tue* or  the  courage  of  the  northern  races,  is  to  bid  adieu 
to  all  ideas  of  just  reasoning,  and  all  recollection  of  the 
geographical  situation  of  countries.  What!  does  it  follow 
that,  because  our  troop's  survive  the  heat  of  Ilindostan,  they 
may  with  equal  safety  brave  the  pestilential  air  of  our  West 
Indian  islands?  Does  not  that  very  fact  demonstrate  that 
mere  heal  is  not  the  only  enemy  of  Europeans  in  these  cli- 
mates, and  that  no  argument  drawn  from  the  practices  or 
the  east  can  be  applied  to  the  different  circumstances  of  the 
west  ?  It  is  indeed  but  too  true,  that  dangers  yet  mora  for- 
midable than  those  of  the  latitude  and  the  climate,  contribute 
their  fatal  influence  to  extend  the  mortality  :  it  is  unfor- 
tunately not  deniable  that  daily  victims  fall  before  the  deities 
of  negr6  drivers,  debauchery,  intoxication,  lust,  even  the 
vilest  incest.  What  will  the  unadulterated  mind  think  of 
the  boast  of  more  than  one  planter,  that  he  has  washed  a 
negro  white;  that  he  alone  being  the  father,  has,  from  a  ne- 
gro woman,  produced  by  repeated  incestuous  conneotioii 
with  his  own  offspring,  a  being  for  whose  atrocious  race  no 
language  has  provided  a  name,  and  who  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  an  European  in  external  appearance? 

In  some  of  the  letters  in  the  first  part  of  the  volume  we 
perceive  notices  of  many  interesting  subjects  regarding  the 
natural  history  of  Trinidad,  which  are  sufficiently  important 
to  deserve  the  perusal  of  the  curious.  That  island,  it  has  been 
long  known,  contains  a  bituminous  lake,  of  which  an  account 
is  here  given,  not  from  the  author's  personal  observations, but 
by  quoting  a  description  of  it  by  Dr.  Anderson.  This  is 
certainly  bigenuous,  and  better  than  vamping  up  along  nar- 
rative in  his  own  name,  of  things  .never  seen  by  him;  but 
it  would  have  been  still  more  satisfactory,  had  our  author 
extended  his  journey  to  the  vicinity  of  the  lake.  This  mass 
of  Petroleum,  we  are  informed,  first  appeared  about  seventy 
years  ago,  qrccupyins  the  place  of  a  spot  of  land  which  sunk 
suddenly  :  though  called  a  lake,  it  is  not  liquid  as  might 
be  supposed,  unless  for  an  inch  on  the  surface,  and  mat 
only  in  the  warmest  weather.  Its  depth  is  unknown,  no 
substratum  having  been  found.  Mr.  M.  has  also  given 
ample  details,  with  tedious  and  useless  botanical  descriptions 
of.  the  various  fruits  which  chiefly  deserve  notice  in  Trinw 
dad.  Many  other  circumstances  are  noticed,  but  our  au- 
thor appears  in  a  great  hurry  to  get  another  pull  at  his  friend 
Picton,  who  is  ever  and  anon  kept  in  mind  of  his  approach- 
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ing  fate  by  a  growl  at  some  instances  of  his  oppressive  con- 
duct. At  last  the  battle  fairly  commences  in  the  eighth  letter, 
and  successive  vollies  of  abuse  are  discharged  at  the  unfor- 
tunate governor,  who  here  stands  a  defenceless  aim  to  hi§ 
enemies.  So  deeply  important  are  the  accusations  brought 
forward,  that  we  feel  it  impossible  in  the  present  circum- 
stances to  take  any  cognizance  of  them.  The  lovers  ot'thip 
horrible  and  the  extraordinary  will  here  find  food  for 
their  passion  ;  and  the  politician  ample  scope  for  the  exer- 
cise of  his  judgment.  Our  jurisdiction,  however,  extends  not 
beyond  the  regiois  of  folly  ;  where  crimes  are  in  question, 
we  must  bow  to  the  laws  of  our  country,  nor  venture  by  ill- 
timed  observations,  o'-neae:  arily  inaccurateopinions,  to  bias 
the  minds  of  those  to  who  n  the  high  determination  will  be- 
long ;  perhaps  it  had  been  well  that  Mi.  Macallum  also  had 
postponed  his  statement  of  facts,  or  presented  his  first  and 
■unwritten  thoughts  to  the  consideration  of  a  jury.  In  these, 
circumstances,  however,  all  parts  of  these  last  letters  are  not 
found.  We  may  except  a  g'eatdeal  of  the  author's  account 
of  his  own  im  prison  men  I,  and  repeated  examinations  before 
commissioners  Picton  and  Hood.  We  must  own  that  accord- 
ing to  Mr. M. 'sown  statement,  the  insoleoceof  his  behaviour 
was  so  great  to  these  gentlemen,  that  a  similar  line  of  conduct; 
•would  have  procured  him  a  lodgement  within  the  w'alls  of 
a  prison,  in  the  freest  country  in  the  universe.  That  he  re- 
ceived previous  provocations,  or  that  he  was  unjustly  impri- 
soned, or  otherwise  hardly  dealt  with,  granting  it  to  he  true. 
that  these  tilings  were  so,  could  form  no  excuse  for  such  open 
contempt  of  the  constituted  authorities.  We  only  wonder 
that. the  vengeance  of  such  a  man  as  GeneralPicton  isrepre- 
sented  to  have  been,  was  restrained  within  bounds  so  nar- 
row as  to  be  satisded  with_the  imprisonment  and  bani*hment 
of  our  author,  or  that  the  despotic  temper  of  a  naval  com- 
mander habituated  to  obedience,  bore  to  be  twitted  with 
the  insolence  of  a  schoolboy's  impertinence.  These  in- 
stances surely  add  little  to  the  probability  of  Mr.  M.'s  story,, 
That  gentleman's  career  being  thus  ended  in  Trinidad,  the 
■volume  is  closed  with  an  account  of  the  extraordinary  ba- 
nishment of  Colonel  Fullarton,  by  the  other  commissioners 
from  Trinidad,  and  his  re-establishment  by  the  royal  man- 
date ;  to  which  are  added  the  proclamations  of  both  parties, 
and  the  addresses  presented  successively  to  the  different  com- 
missioners by  the  partisans  of  each. 

Three  appendices  conclude  the  work  now  before  us.  The, 
second  of  these  is  entitled  '  The  Horrors  of  West  India  Shi- 
very,' and  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  part  perhaps  of  the 
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Tv.hole  book,  though  it  owes  its  merit  not  so  much  to  Mr. 
Macallum,  as  to  the  fidelity  of"  its  extraction  from  the  records 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Lord  Seaforth  is  governor  of 
Barbadoes,  and  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Hobart, laid  before  parlia- 
ment, observes  that  the  assembly  of  that  island  had  taken 
offence  at  him,  for  recommending  to  them  to  make  the 
murder  of  a  slave,  felony  ;  at  present  4he  fine  for  that  crime 
is  only  eleven  pounds  four  shillings.  Lord  Seafoith's  lauda- 
ble attempts  have  not  yet  been  successful,  and  from  his 
communications,  Mr.  M.  has  extracted  the  account  of  seve- 
ral instances  of  extraordinary  barbarity,  which  are  in  every 
respect  so  curious,  that  we  shall  give  them  in  his  own  words 
to  the  reader. 

'On  the  10th  of  April  1804,  a  militiaman  of  the  name  of  Halls,  of 
the  St.  Michael's  regiment,  (in  Barbadoes)  returning  from  military 
duty,  overtook  on  the  road  some  negroes,  who  were  going  quietly 
home  from  their  labour.  When  he  came  near  he  called  out  that  he 
would  kill  them,  and  immediately  began  to  run  after  them.  The  ne- 
groes not  supposing  that  he  really  intended  to  do  them  any  injury,  and 
imagining  that  he  was  in  joke,  did  not  endeavour  to  escape,  but 
merely  made  way  for  him.  The  person  nearest  to  him  happened  to 
be  a  woman,  the  property  of  a  Mr.  Clarke,  the  owner  of  Simmon's 
estate,  who  is  stated  to  have  been  a  valuable  slave,  the  mother  of 
five  or  six  children,  and  far  advanced  in  pregnancy.  IVitliuut  the 
smallest  provocation  of  any  kind,  Halls  coolly  and  deliberately  plunged 
his  bayonet  several  times  into  her  body,  when  the  poor  creature  dropped 
and  expired  without  a  groan.  Two  gentlemen  were  eye-witnesses 
of  this  horrid  action,  one  of  them,  Mr.  Harding,  the  manager  of  Cod- 
rington  college  estate,  went  up  to  Halls  and  spoke,  harshly  to  him, 
,and  said  he  ought  to  be  hanged,  for  he  never  saw  a  more  unprovoked 
murder,  and  that  he  would  certainly  carry  him  before  a  magistrate. 
Halls's  reply  is  very  remarkable.  '  For  what  ?'  said  he  with  the 
utmost  indifference  as  to  the  crime  ;  '■for  what?  For  killing  a 
negro!  !!' 

That  this  quotation  may  not  extend  so  fetr  as  to  prevent 
another  more  interesting,  we  shall  in  our  own  words 
state  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  inflict  on  this  wretch 
any  other  punishment  than  a  fine  of  eleven  pounds  four 
shillings,  and  imprisonment  till  it  was  paid  ;  nay,  it  is  suppo- 
sed that  Halls  may  lay  an  action  of  damages  for  his  commit- 
ment before  a  recovery  of  the  fine  ! 

There  are  two  other  instances  of  the  most  barbarous  and 
wanton  crueltj',  one  of  which  we  now  proceed  to  quote, 
Jeaving  the  other  to  afford  food  for  tljat  curiosity,  and  fuel 
for  that  indignation,  which  we  will  not  doubt  that  we  have 
.excited.    ■ 

*  The  second  instance  produced  by  Lord  Seaforth  is   not  inferior 
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in  atrocity  to  the  first.     A  Mr.  Colbeck,  who   lives  overseer  on  the 
Cabbage-tree  plantation,  in  St.  Lucy's   parish,  had  bought  a  new  tic-' 
gro  boy  out  of  the  yard,  (meaning-the  slave  yard,  where  negroes  are 
exposed  to    sale,  in  the  same  manner  as  cattle   and  sheep  in   the 
Smithfield  market,)  and  carried  him    home.   Conceiving  a  liking    to 
the  boy,  he  took  him   into  the  house,  and  made  him  wait  at   table. 
Mr.  Crone,  the  overseer  of  Rowe's  estate,  which  is  near  to  Cabbage- 
tiee  plantation,  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Mr.  Colbeck,  had  noticed 
the  boy,  and  knew  hi:n  reel/.     A  fire  happened  one  night  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, Colbeck  went  to  give  his  assistance,  and  the  boy  follow-* 
ed  him.      Colbeck,  on  his  return    home,    missed  the  boy,  who  had 
lost  his  way  ;  and  as  he  did  not  make  his  appearance  the  next  day, 
he  sent  round  to  his  neighbours,  and   particularly  to  Crone,  inform- 
ing him,  that  his  African  lad  had  strayed,  that  he  could  not  speak  a 
word  of  English,    and  possibly  he    might    be   found    breaking  some 
sugar-canes,  or  taking  something  else  for  his  support ;  in  wliich  case 
he  requested  they  would  not  injure  him,  but  send  him  home,  and    he 
■would  pay  any  damage  the  boy  .night   have   committed.     After  a 
lapse  of  two  or  three  days,  the  poor  creature  was  discovered   in  a 
gully,  (or  deep  water-course)  near  to  Rowe's  estate  ;  and  a  number 
of  negroes  were  soon  assembled  about  the  piace.     The  boy  naturally 
terrified  with  the  threats,  the  noise,  and  the  appeara  ce    f  so    many 
people,  retreated  into  a  hole  in  the  rock,  having  a  stone  in  his  hand 
for  the  purpose  probably'of  defence.     By  this  time  Crone,  and  some 
other  white  persons  had  come  up.     By  their  orders  afire  wa^  put  to 
the  hole  -where  the  boy  lay,  who  when  he  began  to  be  scorche  ',  rati 
from    his  hiding  place   into  a  pool  of  water  which  was  hear.     Some 
of  the  negroes  pursued  him  into  the  pool ;   and    the  boy,  it  is  said, 
threw  the  stone  which  he  held  in  his  hand  at  one  of  them.      On  this, 
two  of  the  white  men,  Crone  and  Hollingsworlh,  fired  at  the  boy  seve- 
ral times  with  shot,  and  the  negroes  pelted  him  with  stone?       He  -was 
at   length  dragged  out  of  the  pool  in  a  dying  condition  ;  for  he  had 
not  only  receixed  several  bruises  from  the  stones,  but  his  breast  was  so. 
pierced  with  the  shot,  that  it  was  like  a  cullender.     The    white    sava- 
ges, (this  is  the  language  of  Mr.  Attorney  Beccles,)   ordered  the  ne- 
groes to  dig  a  grave.      Whilst  they  were  digging  4t,  the  poor  creature 
made  signs  begging  for  water,  -which  was  not  given  him  :  but  as  soon 
as  the  grave  was  dug,  he  -was  thrown  into  it,  and  covered  over,  avid  as  is 
belie\ed,  while  \  s.T  alivk.   Coibeck,  the  owner  of  the  boy,  bearing 
that  a  negro  had  beenkiiled,  went  to  Crone  'inquire  into  the  truth  of 
the  report.     Crone  told  him  thai  a  negro  had  been  hi/led,  but  assured 
him  that  it  was  not  'his y  for  he.  knew  him  -well,  and  he    need  not  be  at 
the  trouble  of  opening  ihe  grave.     On  this  Colbeck  went  away   sa- 
tisfied.    Receiving,  however,    further  information,   he   returned 
ami  had    the  gfavi  opened,  when    he  round  the   murdered  negro  to. 
be  his  own.  Colbeck  brought  his  action  of  damages  in  the  coiiTts  of 
the  island  against  Clone  and    Hollingsworth.     This  cause  was  ready 
to  be  tried,  and  the  court  had  met  fol   the  purpose,  when  they  thought 
proper  to  pay  double  the  valu^   of  the   boy,  and  251.  for  the  use    of 
the   island,  (being  51.   less  than  the  penalty  fixed  by  the  law  of  151, 
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currency  each,)  rather  than  suffer  the  business  to  go  to  a.  hearing. 
"  This  I  am  truly  sorry  to  say,"  observes  the  advocate-general, 
<l  mas  the  only  punishment  which  could  be  inflicted  for  so  barbarous  and 
att  ociaus  a  crime." 

'  This  horrid  recital,  which  is  given  almost  in  the  words  of  the 
report,  merely  avoiding  repetition,  seems  to  require  little  com- 
ment. One  circumstance  o t"  it,  however,  may  not  strike  the  minds 
of  some  readers  with  its  due  force,  although  it  appears  to  be  the  most 
affecting  part  of  the  whole  case.  Colbeck,  it  is  said,  on  hearing 
til' at  it  was  not  his  slave  who  had  been  murdered,  went  away  satis- 
Jied.  O  most  opprobrious  satisfaction  !  The  preceding  part  of  the 
narrative  had  prepared  us  to  expect  in  Colbeck  some  approxima- 
tion to  European  feeling.  But  what  is  the  fact?  On  being  coolly 
told  that  a  negro  had  been  killed  and  buried — told  so  by  his  neighr 
tjour  the  murderer,  is  he  shocked?  Does  he  express  any  hoiror 
or  indignation  on  the  occasion?  No!  he  goes  away  satisfied!  ! 
Let  the  reader  give  its  due.  weight  to  this  one  circumstance,  and  he 
Will  be  convinced  that  a  state  of  society  must  exist  in  the  West 
3ndies4  of  which,  as  an  inhabitant  of  this  island,  he  can  scarcely  form 
any  adequate  conception.  Suppose,  instead  of  a  negro  slave,"  that 
it  had  been  ahorse  which  had  been  thus  killed.  Coibeck,  had  his 
horse  happened  to  be  missing  at  the  time,  would  have  pursued  ex- 
actly the  same  steps,  and  would  have  been  affected  in  the  same  way 
as  in  the  present  instance.  We  may  also  learn  from  this  impressive 
circumstance  the  value  of  West  Indian  testimony  when  given  in 
favour  of  West  Indian  humanity.  The  moral  perceptions  and  feel- 
ings which  prevail  in  that  quarter  of  the  world,  it  will  be  perceived, 
are  wholly  different  from  those  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  may- 
be allowed  that  these  men  mean  what  thev  sav  when  they  give  each 
other  the  praise  of  humanity.  But  examine  their  standard.  Who 
is  this  man  of  humanity  ?  It  is  one  who,  hearing  that  a  fellow  crea- 
ture had  been  cruelly  and  wantonly  murdered,  goes  anoay  salivicd, 
because  he  himself  has  sustained  no  loss  by  the  murder!  An  ex- 
ception may  be  admitted  in  favour  of  a  few  men  of  enlightened 
minds;  but  the  remark  applies  to  the  people — to  the  bulk  of  the. 
community,  whose  prejudices  are  stated  by  Lord  Seaforth  to  be  so 
horribly  absurd,  as  to  resist  all  measures  for  remedying  this  dread- 
ful stale  of  things/ 


o 


The  authenticity  of  this  account  is  unfortunately  too  cer- 
tain to  admit  of  doubt;  and  he  who  wishes^  for  further  details 
of  atrocity,  may  have  his  wishes  gratified  by  the  perusal  of 
the  work  itself.  Barbadoes  certainly  is  behind  the  other 
colonies  in  the  enactment  of  laws  at  all  approaching  to  a 
system  of  humanity.  But  we  fear  Mr,  M.  has  good  grounds 
for  his  assertion,  that  even  in  those  islands  where  less  re- 
volting; regulations  exist,  the  laws  in  favour  of  negroes  are 
far  from  being  religiously  obeyed.  Such  at  least  appear 
to  be  the  sentiments  of  General  i'revost,  who  considers  a.iv 
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act  passed  in  his  island  of  Dominica  for  the  encouragement 
and  protection  of  slaves,  as  a  political  measure  to  prevent 
the  interference  of  the  .mother  country.  This  neglected 
act,  however,  contained  provisions  of  the  most  salutary  na-* 
ttire,  not  less  beneficial  to  the  slave  than  to  the  master, 
whose  benefit  and  advantage  are  and  ought  to  be  identified, 
though  the  wrong-headed  despotism  of  the  whites  will  bear 
no  good  that  does  not  flow  from  their  sovereign  will  and 
pleasure.  Yet  if  these  principles  continue  to  be  persisted  in, 
the  day  will  come,  nor  can  its  date  be  very  remote,  when  the 
planter  will  in  vain  regret  that  he  has  failed  to  obtain 
the  attachment  of  his  negroes,  that  he  has  added  the  sti- 
mulus of  ill  usage  to  the  native  disposition  to  rebellion, 
and  drawn  a  too  uneven  balance  between  the  benefits  of 
sparing  comforts  and  most  miserable  protection,  on  the  one 
hand  ;  and  on  the  other,  the  view  of  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence, clouded  though  it  must  be  by  the  horrors  of  a  sangui- 
nary insurrection. 

Mr.  Macallum's  style  appears  to  considerable  advantage 
from  the  above  quoted  specimens  of  his  work.  In  these  ex- 
tracts we  observe  a  decent  correctness  of  language  not  des- 
titute of  energy.  But  so  very  different,  so  far  inferior  are 
the  letters  which  form  the  main  part  of  this  volume,  that 
we  can  hardly  imagine  the  same  author  to  have  produced 
them  both.  Of  the  rules  of  grammar  Mr.  M.  seems  to  have 
very  obscure  notions.  The  first  clause  of  a  sentence  is  fre- 
quently more  connected  to  the  last  by  proximity  of  situa- 
tion than  bv  any  other  discoverable  rule :  and  many  a  nomi- 
native  is  left  to  bewail  its  separation  from  its  verbal  part- 
ner. This  work  also  may  afford  great  help  to  the  next 
editor  of  the  lexicographical  Johnson,  who  may  here  descry 
a  host  of  words  which  never  before  appeared  above  the  hori- 
zon of  letters.  These  children  of  our  author's  brain,  however, 
unlike  the  luminaries  which  adorn  the  natural  sky,  diffuse 
a  darkness  visible,  and  are  sometimes  no  less  difficult  to  com- 
prehend than  to  pronounce. '  Ablocating  prostitutes/  we  now 
learn  for  the  first  time  is  the  vile  practice  of  hiring  out  female 
slaves  in  order  to  participate  in  the  profits  of  their  iniquities. 
Providence, we  are  informed,  visibly  interposed  at  one  period 
to  procrastinate  our  author's  life.  One  happy  morsel  we 
quote  entire  from  page  84,  for  the  consideration  of  our  cri- 
tical readers.  Mr,  Macallum  is  employed  in  portraying  the 
hardships  to  which  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland  Are  subjected, 
when  he  observes, 

'  The,  labourer  by  tumorous  privat ions  of  diligent  industry,  can 
scarcely  succeed  to  acquire  &  moment's  ease5  before  a  mela'ncholjfv 
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presage  of  the  future  intervenes,  and  siderates  his  fugitive  delights. 
An  increasing  family  and  old  age  approaching,  enervate  the  arm  that 
must  shortly  succumb  in  the  combat  he  has  yet  to  wage;  poverty 
anu  all  its  concomitant  train  of  evils,  prey  deeply  on  his  mind,  and 
prevent  a  ray  of  happiness  from  smiling  in  his  lancinuted  imagina- 
tion.' 

Mr.  Macall  urn's  rays  are  really  very  merry,  and  have  in 
these  melancholy  times,  the  happy  power  of  spreading  the 
contagion  of  laughter.     He  ought  to  be  advised,  however,  to 
attend  more  faithfully  to  the  motto  prefixed  to   bis  volume, 
in  despite  of  which   sensible  admonition,  he   has   entangled 
himself  in  a  snare  of  hard  words  which   he  has  partly  mis- 
spelt and  partly  misapplied,  of  metaphors  of  which  he  knows 
neither  the  meaning  nor  the  use,  and   of  strange  uncouth 
combinations  of  letters,  which   he  has  rashly  mistaken    tor 
English,     A   plain  unaffected  narrative  may  be  homely, but 
cannot  prove  absurd  :  and  nothing  is  more  foolish,  and  few 
things  more  tiresome,  than  never-ceasinar  and  abortive  at- 
tempts  at  flowery  language  and  learned  expressions. 


Art.  VII. — A  general  View  of  the  Writings  of  Linn(zm, 
by  Richard  Pulteney,  M.  D.  F.  li.  S.  The  Second  Edi- 
tion, with  Corrections,  considerub/e  Addithms,  and  Memoirs 
of  the  Author,  by  IVm.  George  Ma  ton,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S. 
F.S.A.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and 
a  Vice-President,  of  the  Linnaan  Society  of  London.  To 
which  is  annexed,  a  Diary  of  Linn  <z  us,  written  by  him- 
self, and  nozo  translated  into  English  from  the  Swedish 
Manuscript  in  the  Possession  of  the  Editor.  4to.  pp.  59CI. 
Mawman.  180.5, 

SO  great  was  the  merit  of  Linnasus,   that  the  eye  of  the 
naturalist  is  irresistibly    arrested    by  the  appearance  of  his 
name,  connected    especially  as  it  is  in  the  present  volume, 
with  the   account  of  his  writings  bv  Dr.  Pulteney,  and  the 
publication  of  his  diary  composed  by  himself,   and  authen- 
ticated b}r  apparently  respectable  evidence.     Yet  these  feel- 
ings of  impatience  to  proceed  to  the  inspection  of  these  me- 
moirs, are  not  without  the  alloy  of  the  caution  of  experience, 
which,  as  the  bride  declared  Vj  her  husband  with  more  can- 
dour than  wisdom,  has  been  too  often  cheated  before,  to  give 
any  more  trust.     In  truth,  so  frequent  and  ample  has  been, 
the  disappointment  that   has   cbec'-:ed  our  springing  senti- 
ments of  approbation,    that  we  are  more  disposed  in  these 
daj's  of  gorgeous  quartos  to  expect  the  slavish  an4  undi*- 
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criminating  admiration  of  illustrious  men,   whom   it  is  now 
safe  to  praise,  or  that  slavering  fondness  which  has  become 
the  diversion  of  the  public,  and  the  delight  of  biographers, 
than  the  philosophic  spirit  which  commends   with  caution, 
and  censures  with  reluctance.     Linnaeus  was  professor  of  bo- 
tany and  medicine  at  (Jpsal.     It  is  wonderful  with  what  res- 
pect the  eyes  of  some  men  regard  the  insignia  of  learning,  the 
gown,  and  the  chair.     We  remember  actually  to  have  seen  a 
member  of  a  northern  seminary,  who,  after   having  himself 
attained   the  professorial  honours,  was  heard  to  declare  with 
irresistible  gravity,    that  lie  had  imbibed  in  his  youth   sueli 
an  awe  and  veneration  for  all  professors,  that  he  believed  it 
would  never  leave  him.     The  endless   spinning    out  of  the 
thread  of  a  dull  narrative,  the  prolix  particularity,,  the  nau- 
seous magnification  of  trifles,  have  already  found    so  many 
patrons  among  the  able  and  the  learned,  that  we  are  happy 
to  announce  to  our  readers  that  the  author  and  editor  of  this 
work  have  not  fallen  so  much  into  this  error  as  might  have 
been  reasonably  feared,  and  that  it  is  in  the  Diary,  of  Lin- 
nams  himself  that  the  most  censurable  passaa.es  of  this  sort 
are  to  be  found.     Ihese  the  editor  has, with  good  judgment, 
presented  to  the  inspection  of  the  public  unaltered.     And  if 
"a  little  exuberance  of  vanity  of  the  most  harmless  and  almost 
amiable  character,  does  occasionally  shadow  the  pages  of  the 
father  of  botany,  what  acrid   spirit  will  pursue  these   trivial 
blemishes,  or  discern   with  an   eye    too   perspicacious,  these 
specks  on  the  sun  which  has  illuminated  the  three  kingdoms 
of  nature  X 

In  this  republication,  the  new  parts  are  neither  very  nu- 
merous nor    very  ample.     Some   few  additions  have   btcn 
made   to  the  'c  General   View  of  the  Writings  of  L'mmeus.' 
The  arrangement  has  been  rendered  more  strictly  chronolo- 
gical ;  the  abstracts  of  the  Systema  Naturae  have  been  com-, 
pleted,  which  before  were  only  partial,  and  notice  has  been 
taken  of  the  classification  of  the  materia  medica,  and  of  the 
volumes  of  the  Ameenitates  Academiea?,  which  had  notap- 
peared  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Pulteney's   writing.     These  addi- 
tions seem  very  proper  in  themselves,  and  are  executed  with 
a  reasonable  share  of  ability  on  the  part  of  the  present  edi- 
tor.    Besides  these  specimens  of  his  exertions,   the  volume 
is  augmented  by  a   life   of  Dv.  Pultenev,  and    a  translation 
of  the  Diary  of  Linnaeus    from   the  original  Swedish   by  the 
assistance  of  a  friend,  Dr.  Maton's  university  learning  not 
having  condescended  to  the  knowledge  of  the   Gothic  dia- 
lects. 
The  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Richard  Pultenev  are  faced  bv  a  fair 
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and  comely  delineation  of  his  countenance,  regarding  with 
complacent  features  an  opened  volume,  probably  the  very  for- 
mer edition  of  his  own  work,  and  casting  a  side  glance  of 
approbation   at  a  most  grave  and  well    finished  suit,   termi- 
nated at  the  wrists  by  frills  or  smooth-ironed  folds,  in  imita- 
tion,   we  cannot   doubt,  of  the   monapetalous  and    rolated 
corolla  of  the  botanists.     The  original  of  this   portrait  was, 
we    are   informed,   like  all    geniuses,    inspired    in    his    very 
infancy  with  the  love   of  his   future  pursuits,    and   though 
bound  bv  legal  chains  to  the  m.utar  of  an  apothecary,  he 
contrived 'to  escape  into  the  fields,  where  he  examined  the 
very  dirt  and  weeds  '  with  the  most  lively  curiosity.'     Not- 
withstanding the  force  of  this  ruling  passion,  Dr.  P.  appears 
to  have  hud  good  success  in  his  labours  at  the  pestle,  since 
we   find  him  at  the  very   expiration   of  his  apprenticeship 
pounding   his' own   drugs   in   the   town   of   Leicester.     We 
gather,  however,  that  his  occupation  was  not  the  most  con- 
stant in  the  world,  and  that  his  Calvinistic  brethren   prefer- 
red the  comforts  of  prayers  to  those  of  boluses  ;  while  the 
"higher  bred  episcopalians  despised  altogether  the  stuff*  of  a 
presbyterian  apothecary.     Botany,  however,  by  her   secret 
charms,  soothed  the  pangs  of  professional  mortification,  and 
the  Gentleman's    Magazine  was  swelled  by  numerous  arti- 
cles, the  fruits  of  the  ardour  and  idleness  of  Dr.  Pulteney. 
These    papers  are  enumerated   by  Dr.  Maton  with  a  tedious 
care,  and  we  confess  we  would  rather  believe  than  read  the 
list.  These  communications,  however ^with  some  others  to  the 
Royal-Society,  procured  for  Dr.  P.  the    honour  of  the   ac- 
quaintance of  various  men  of  science  and  rank,  by  whom  lie 
was  at  length  persuaded  bhat  his  situation  in  his  profession 
was  unequal  to  his  merits,  and  that  he  ought  to  apply  for 
the  doctorate,  which  we  are  informed  his  great  humility  had 
previously  prevented  him  from  coveting.     For  this   purpose 
he  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  where  the  ancient    practice  of 
bestowing  academical  honours  on  those  who   had  never  stu- 
died   regularlv,  was    almost   abolished.     Dr.  Pultenev,    not 
without  a  most  serious  and,  in  our  opinion,  most  commenda- 
ble opposition  from  the  bodv  of  students,  obtained  his  object, 
and  was  crowned   with  the  doctor's  cap.      Notwithstanding 
the  degree  of  merit  which  may  form  some  pretext  of  excuse 
for  the  irregular  promotion  of  this   gentleman,  wre    reflect 
with  satisfaction  that  a    repetition    of   these   circumstances 
even   in    favour  of  the  most  learned,    can   no  longer   take 
place,  and  it  were  well    if  the  two  more  northern  universities 
would  adopt   a  regulation  no  less  required  by  their  own  re- 
gard for  character  than  by  the  demands  of  public  interest. 
The  English  nation  has  long  beheld  with  astonishment  and 
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indignation,  the  most  notorious  quacks  boasting-  the  safic-» 
tion  of  a  Scottish  college,  and  offering  their  diplomas  for 
the  inspection  of  the  sceptical  and  the  ridicule  of  the  inqui- 
sitive. While  such  practices  continue,  their  efforts  for  dis- 
tinction, if  indeed  they  make  any,  will  be  in  vain,  and  the 
few  and  scandalous  fees  which  their  interested  professors 
may  receive,;  will  be  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  every  up- 
right and  honourable  feeling,  and  by  a  proportional  loss  of 
other  branches  of  emolument. 

Having  in  this  manner  obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
«   Physic,  Dr.  Pulteney  proceeded  to  London,  where,  after  a 
due  consultation  of  the  family  tree,  he  was  declared  a  rela- 
tion of  the   Larl  of  Bath,  and  appointed  his  physician   with 
a  handsome  salary,  which,  however,  he  enjoyed  only  for  a 
year,  at  the  end  of  that  period  losing  his  patron  by  death. 
in  consequence  of  this  misfortune,  he  retired  from  the  me- 
tropolis  to  practise  at  Blandford  in   Dorsetshire,  where  he 
speedily  acquired  a  considerable  reputation  and  an  increas- 
ing  income.       In    this  situation,    his    frequent   excursions 
through  the  country,  afforded  him  the  opportunity  of  pro- 
secrjting  his  favourite  science,  and  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine no  longer  appearing  sufficiently  capacious   to  contain 
his  extended  conceptions,  he  ushered  himself  into  public  no- 
tice as  the  disciple  of  Linnaeus,  by  his  General  View  of  the 
"Writings  of  that  philosopher.  This  work,  Dr.  JVlalon  informs 
us    with   an   air   of  admiration,    was  all  sold  in  four  years, 
though  we  are  prudently  kept  in  the  dark  as  to  the  size  of 
the  impression.     Previous    to  this  publication,  we  now   for 
the    first    time  learn,    that    naturalists   and    botanists  were 
considered  by  the  bulk  of  the  people  as  superficial  triflers,  like 
the  collectors  of  curiosities,  and  weie  treated  as  objects  of 
ridicule  rather  than   respect.      But  Dr.  Pulteney's  'View* 
removed  this  obscuring:  and  envious  cloud  from   the  lovers 
of  natural  science  in   England;  it  is  no  wonder  then  that 
Dr.  Ma  ton  should  worship  with  blind  reverence  at  the  shrine 
of  his  late  friend.     lie  may    now  (thanks  to  Dr.  Pulteney,) 
hold  his  head    far  aloof  from  the  chasers  of  butterflies,    or 
the  gatherers  of  two-headed  heifers,  and  five-legged  sheep: 
he  may  now  with  holy  contempt,  survey  the  race  of  virtuosos 
who  inundate  our  land,  and  beset  our  auction-rooms,  hunting 
with  rapacious  eagerness  after  every  thing  that  is  monstrous, 
or  rare,  or  antique.     It  would  have  been  hard  indeed  that  a 
Vice-president  of  the  Linnsean  Society  should  have  ranked  no 
higher  than  a  collector  of  mummies.     A  certain  poet,  how-, 
ever,  has  scarcely  done  the  Doctor  more  justice  than  once  did 
the  bulk  of  the  people  : 
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Physician  art  thou  ?  one  all  eyes. 
Philosopher  ?  a  fingering  slave  : 
One  who  would  pore,  and  botanise 
Upon  his  mother's  grave. 

Thus  it  is  with  the  world,  that  what  one  admires,  another 
disregards;  and  he  is  the  wisest  who  wonders  least  and  de- 
spises none  at  all. 

Dr.  Pulteney  afterwards  published,  in  1790,  his  Historical 
and    Biographical   Sketches   of  the    Progress  of  Botany  in 
England,  of  which  the  second  volume  was  dedicated  to  that 
distinguished  man,  Dr.   Garthshore,  in    company  with    Sir 
George    Baker.     This  work   was  intended  by    its  author   to 
have  contained   an  English  Flora,  in   an  abbreviated    form, 
with  notices  of  the  place  of  growth,  time  of  flowering,    &c* 
of  every  plant.     From  that  idea,  however,  which  seems  to 
have. nothing  very  profound  in  its  conception,  or  difficult  in 
its  execution,    Dr.  P.  was  dissuaded  '  by  some  persons  who 
understood  the  art  of  book-making  better  than  himself:'  we 
fervently  believe  Dr.  Ma  ton   has  had  advice  from  the  same 
quarter.     This    work  is   spoken  of  in  the   life,  in    terms   of 
much  admiration  ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  it  would  undoubt- 
edly, according  to  Dr. Pulteney's  own  hope  and  opinion,  have 
been  republished  with  many  improvements,    but  for  the  sin- 
gular reason  of  the  first  edition  not  being  yet  sold.     We 
cannot   follow  the  many  minute   particulars  of  Dr.  Pulte- 
ney's life,  which  are  here  recorded  :  it  may  be  sufficient  to  re- 
mark, that  the  Doctor  appears  to  have  spent  many  years  in 
active  employment  in  his  profession,  with  good  reputation  and 
prudentprofit.    His  love  of  science  broughthim  occasionally 
to  London,  and  his  love  of  money   drew  him  back  to  the 
country,  where  he  probably  did  more  good  both  as  a  physi- 
cian, and  a  natural  philosopher,  than  he   would  have  done 
in  the  more  extensive  circles  of  the  metropolis.     At  length, 
a  final  period  was  put  to  his  labours  by  an  attack  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs,  of  which  he  died  in  the  seventy-second 
year   of  his   age,  leaving  an  affluent  fortune.     Among  his 
bequests,  we  notice  that  of   his   museum  to  the    Linnaean 
society,  upon  condition  either  of  its  being  kept  separate  from 
all  other  collections,  or  of  being  sold,  and  the  produce  dedi- 
cated to  the  purchase  of  a  medal,  to  be  presented  annually  to 
the  author  of  the  best  botanical  paper,  read  to  the  society. 
Thus  do  the  petty  feelings  of  vanity  look  beyond  the  awful 
period  of  death,  and   the  self-gratification  of  the  testator  is 
guarded  almost  from  his  own  view   by  an  imposing  veil  of 
beneficence,  or   public  spirit.     The   life  is  concluded  by  an 
eulogium,   of  which  we   cannot  pretend   to   determine  the 
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justice.  It  is,  however,  sufficiently  ample  even  for  the  fer- 
vency- of  friendly  enthusiasm  :  though  some  excuse  for  a 
little  exaggeration  may  be  found  in  the  universal  practice 
of  biographers,  whose  extatic  praises  few  read,  and  none 
believe. 

The  next  rjart  of  the  work  before  us/  the  general  View  of 
the  Wf  kings  of  Linmeus,'  has  been  long  known  and  esteemed 
by  !«se  scientific  world,  and  it  was  undoubtedly,  when  first 
published,  a   valuable  compendium  of  botanical  knowledge. 
At  that  time  it  was  useful  in  a  manner  in    which   it  cannot 
now  operate,  by  drawing  attention  to   the  writings  of  the 
Swedish  philosopher.     The  name  of  none  of    the   favourite 
sons    of   science    is  at   present,    however,  more    known    in 
this  country  i han  that  of  Linnaeus.     So   far    therefore  this 
work  can  no  longer  afford  the  same  advantages  us  at  a  for- 
mer  period  ;    and  arguing   on  these  grounds,  we  have  heard 
some  censure  thrown  out  upon   the    republication   of   Dr. 
Pulteney's  f  View.'     But  to  us  it  appears  that  a  more  ample 
consideration  of  the    question   will  shew    that  there  is    still. 
great  benefit  to  be  derived  from  this  performance,   which  it 
cannot  be  doubted  compresses  into  a  moderate  bulk,  we  wish 
we  could  add  at  a  moderate  price,  a  great  deal  of  most  useful 
information  respecting  the  science  of  botany.     lie  who  lean 
and  will,  may  no  doubt  draw  the  greater  part  of  this  know- 
ledge   from    the  fountain-head  of   Linnaeus'  writings.     But 
while  inability  to  procure  a  variety  of  expensive  works,  and 
want  of  time  or  activity    to   consult  them,   retard  the  studies 
of  so  great  a  proportion  of  mankind,  we  feel  disposed  to  re- 
ceive with  gratitude  the  assistance  of  an  able  compendium. 
Upon   the     whole,   we    cannot  refuse  to    Dr.  Maton    a  due 
share  of  credit   for  his  additions    and    corrections    to    this, 
part  of  the  volume,   which,  though  not  without  errors  and 
inaccuracies,  is  altogether  very  respectably  executed,  and  may 
now  really  be  called  with  justice  a  general  View  of  the  Wri- 
tings of  Linnaeus,  since  it  contains  a  notice  of  everv    work 
of  that  immortal    botanist.      Having  already  extended    our 
observations  on  the  life  of  Dr.   Pukeney   to  a  considerable 
length,  and  proposing  to  bestow  some  attention  on  the  '  Di- 
arv'  of  Linnauis.we  are  unable  to  enter  into  minute  details  of 
this  part   of  the  work,   to   do  which  indeed  is  here  the  less 
necessary,  that  this  part  is  the  one  which  contains  the  least 
novelty,  and  regarding  which    the  public  opinion  has  been 
long  settled. 

The  most  singular  'and  most  important  division  of  the 
present  volume,  is  that  which  has  been  styled  by  the  edi- 
tor, the  Diary  of  Liumeus,  though  for  what  "reason  we  do 
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not  pretend  to  discover,  since  so  far  from  containing  a  no- 
tice of  every  day's  transaction,  months  and  years  are  passed 
over  without  the  '  rude  memorial'  of  a  line.  Not  being 
willing.,  however,  to  dispute  about  the  meaning  or  application 
of  a  word,  we  shall  leave  Dr.  Maton  in  quiet  possession  of 
his  Diary.  With  regard  to  the  appearance  of  this  relict  of 
t  i6i:   of  botany   at   so  late  a  period  as  the    present, 

v  the  following  account  given    by  the  editor    in  his 

p  >    tatter  end  of  the   year    1799,   M.  Freden- 

fseii  Dr.     Meuander,    Archbishop    of     Upsala, 

c  ec     to   Robert   Gordon,    Esq.    merchant    at    Cadiz, 

i  er     of    manuscripts    to   be  printed    in     England. 

I  j    rdon    dying,    however,    the    publication    did    not 

ti     :    place  in    the  manner   intended,    but  the  manuscripts 
\  Usposed  of  (could  they  be  sold  ?)  toDr.Maton,  with  the 

c<   isent    of  M.  Predenheiin's    heirs.     Among  these  papers 
v.    s  found   a  folio  manuscript  book,   in  Swedish,    entitled, 
Vita  Caroli   Linnaei,  to  which    arc  affixed,  in  the  inside,  M. 
rrcdenheim's  coat  of  arms.     So  far  it  is  well,  though  we  do 
not  learn  by  what  means  the  archbishop's  son  does  not  bear 
his    father's    name.     Our   ignorance  of   Swedish    custom;, 
however,  prevents  us  from  resting  much  weight  upon  this  ob- 
jection.     Let  us  proceed  with    the  account  of  the    circum- 
stances in   which  this  Diary    is  presented  to  the  public  as  an 
authentic  document.     A  memorandum   is  extracted   from 
the    Swedish   manuscript,   by    M.  Fredqnheim,  which- states 
that    Linnaeus,  in  1770,  sent  to  Archbishop    Menander,  his 
Curriculum   vita?,     which   we    suppose    means    the    Diary, 
though  it  has  already  been  styled    the  'Vita  Caroli  Lin  nasi.' 
It  is  also  asserted  in  some  very   complex   and    obscure  sen- 
tences,  to   have    been     dictated    by  Linnaeus   himself]    and 
partly  translated  into.  Latin,  by   the   archbishop.     Some  ex- 
tracts or  copies  of  letters  are  likewise  given,  in  one  of  which,, 
Liunauis   appears  to  have  sent   this  Diary,  in  176"'2,  to    his 
friend,  in  another  not  till  1770,  and  this  inconsistency  is  the 
most  striking,  circum'stance  of  the  doubt-exciting  kiwtl  that 
we  perceive.     The  manuscript  itself  also  is  chiefly  written, 
as  Dr  Maton  asserts,  by  Dr.  Lfudwall,  a  pupil  of   Linnaeus, 
bat  different    hand-writing   may    be    discerned.     On  these 
grounds  rests  the  authenticity  of  this  production  :  and  though- 
some  stumbling  circumstances  may  be  pointed  out*,  the v  are 
not  so  great  as  wholly  to  invalidate  the  authority  of  theDiary, 
though  sufficient    to  give    reason  for  some    suspicion.     >*or 
are  v.e  sure  that,  upon   the  whole,   the  proving   6f   the   au- 
thenticity of  this  Diary  will    add   greatly  to    the  honor   of 
rU  composer,  though    the  public   will  without  all   truestiori, 
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from  motives  not  always   the  purest,  relish    the  entertain* 
merit. 

After  an  introduction  describing  the  native  place  and  an- 
cestors of  Linnaeus,  which  passage,  we  suppose,  is  Dr.  Ma- 
ton's  addition,  the  birth  of  the  hero  of  the  tale  is  announced 
with  minute  particularity,  as  having  happened  between  12 
and  1  o'clock  in   the  night  dividing  the  4£  and  £f  of  May, 
1707,  which  in  a  style  resembling  that  of  the  modern  French 
calendar,   is   described  as   a  delightful   season  between    the 
months  of  frondescense  andjlorescence.  His  botanical  turn  of 
mind  is  ridiculously  stated  to  have  commenced  when  he  was 
fouryearsofage,  and  some  tolerable  praises  are  bestowed  on  his 
infantile  abilities.    Indue  time,  he  was  put  to  school,  and  bitter 
complaints  are  made  of  hisardour  being  changed  todisgustby 
the  severities  of  his  masters.    These  severities,  no  doubt,  have 
theirjust  bounds,  but  we  believe  more learninghas  been  whip- 
ped into  boys  than  was  ever  whipped  out  of  them.    Linnaeus, 
however,  proceeding  from   school  to   the  gymnasium,  still 
persisted  in   his  preference  of  the  study  of  natural   science, 
and  his  neglect  of  the  theological  pursuits  for  which  he  was 
intended,  and   in   consequence  he  narrowly  escaped  being 
sent  by  his  father  to  be  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker.     Havr 
ing,  however;  happily  avoided  this  fate,  he  speedily  became 
distinguished  for  his  progress  in  science  and  his  backward- 
ness in  other  knowledge,  and  was  sent  to  the  university  with 
a  very  scurvy  certificate  implying  that  he  had  done   so  ill  at 
the  gymnasium,  that  his  only  chance    was  to  try  another 
method  of  instruction. 

Linnseus  then  went  to  the  University  of  Lund,  which  he 
afterwards  quitted  for  that  of  Upsal,  where  he  lived  in  great 
poverty,  eat  when  he  could,  and  patched  his  own  shoes  with 
folded   paper.     By  an  accident  he  became  acquainted  with 
Celsius,  who  received  him  into  his  house  and  relieved  him 
from  the  pressure  of  want.     He  then  began  to  obtain  pupils, 
and  formed  connections  with  the   most  rising  men   of  the, 
university;  in  a^shorl  time  also  he  was  appointed  to  lecture 
on  botany.     This  situation,  however,  by   envy  and  intrigue 
was  rendered  unpleasant  to  our  author,  andhe  accepted  the 
offer  of  going  to  Lapland,  for  the  purpose  of  making  obser- 
vations and  discoveries  in  natural  knowledge.     Thisjourney 
be  performed,  and  after  running   great  risks  and   suffering 
many  hardships,  on  his  return  to  Stockholm  he  was  presented 
by  the  academy  of  sciences  with  ten  pounds.     Linnaeus  then- 
obtained    an   exhibition    of    five    pounds    a   year,  and   de<-: 
livered    lectures  on  assaving    at   seven    shillings   a    head, 
by  which   means  he  succeeded   in   attracting  a   numerous- 
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audience.  From  this  employment,  however,  he  was  dis- 
lodged  by  the  envy  of  Dr.  Kosen,  and  was  obliged  tq 
accept  the  governor  of  Dalarne's  offer,  to  travel  in  that 
province,  which  occupied  him  for  a  little  time.  By  the  ad? 
yice  of  his  friends,  Linnauis  now  made  a  most  unscientific 
effort  to  obtain  a  rich  wife,  that  he  might  travel  for  his  im- 
provement, and  afterwards  settle  in  Sweden.  The  lady  was 
willing,  but  her  mother  was  not,  and  he  was  forced  to  set  off 
without  his  bride.  He  went  to  Holland,  with  fifteen  pounds 
in  his  pocket,  and  took  his  degree  of  Poctor,  and  contrived 
by  the  patrons  whom  his  talents  gained  him,  to  obtain  pecu- 
niary supplies.  He  there  became  acquainted  with  various  emi- 
nent men,  and  made  great  advances  in  botanical  knowledge: 
in  17$(},  he  also  passed  over  to  England,  and  afterwards 
visited  Paris.  From  Holland,  to  which  Linnaeus  returned, 
he  was  suddenly  called  home  by  a  report  that  a  friend  of  his 
own  was  laying  close  siege  to  his  betrothed  in  Sweden,  upon 
which  r.ccount  he  set  out  on  his  journey  as  soon  as  he  was 
cured  of  an  i-gue^  which  he  took  from  fear  of  his  rival's  suc- 
cess. During  his  three  years  residence  in  Holland,  we  are 
assured  Lirmams  did  more  in  botany  than  any  body  had 
done  before  in  his  whole  life. 

On  his  arrival  at  Stockholm,  he  could  find  nobody  to 
employ  him,  which  was  very  natural  ;  but  by  dint  of  confi- 
dence, he  at  last  got  two,  patients,  and  through  his  success 
with  them,  very  soon  obtained  a  certain  share  of  practice. 
After  this,  Lin  nanus's  progress  was  more  rapid,  and  he  speedily 
was  appointed  to  a  professorship  of  natural  science.  Having 
conducteel  him  to  this  point,  it  becomes  less  necessary  to- 
pursue  a  minute  detail.  But  Linnaeus  belied  the  adage  that 
a  prophet  has  no  honor  at  home;  for  never  was  a  man  more 
caressed  and  distinguished  than  our  author.  Medals  were 
struck  to  immortalize  his  memory  ;  he  was  pensioned,  en- 
nobled, and  made  a  knight  of  the  Polar  Star.  His  piujil* 
became  numerous  and  distinguished,  and  by  their  travels  in 
every  part  of  the  worid  enlarged  the  limits  of  science,  and 
illustrated  the  Swedish  name.  Throughout  every  part 
of  this  performance,  Linnajus  appears  in  the  character  of  a 
vain  man,  much  more  so  than  his  friends  would  desire..  Un- 
doubtedly he  did  much,  very  much,  to  promote  the  know- 
ledge and  fapjHta,te  the  study  of  the  various  branches  of  na- 
tural science,  but  he  was  according  to  this  document  consci- 
ous of  the  fullest  extent  of  his  merit.  As  far,  however,  as  it  is 
possible  to  judge  of  style  through  the  medium  of  translation, 
we  are  disposed  to  think,  that  there  is  a  considerable  resem- 
blance between  the  language  of  this  document,  and   that  of 
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the  unquestioned  parts  of  the  works  of  Linnosus.  At  this 
part  of  the  volume  we  observe  a  childish  story  of  curing  the 
gout  by  eating  strawberries,  which  is  surely  inconsistent  with 
all  experience  of  the  power  of  that  fruit. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Diary,  Linnaeus  becomes  vervamus- 
ing;  'Diet/  he  assures  us, f  nobody  has  treated  in  a  more 
solid  and  satisfactory  .manner.'  He  piques  himself  also  on 
his  discovery  of  the  mystical  powers  of  the  number  five:  he 
found  that  there  were  five  bodily  vices,  five  nervous  vices, 
and  five  sapida  and  odora,  with  as  many  contraries.  '  He 
proved  all  this  by  examples.  What  can  be  stronger  T  Stu- 
dents, he  asserts,  were  lucky,  who  before  his  time  could  learn 
much.  He  proved  the  sexes  of  plants  so  clearly  as  to  silence 
all  his  adversaries,  '  and  who  could  do  it  better  than  Linne  ?' 
We  could  fill  whole  pages  with  such  extracts,  and  yet  leave 
abundance  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  reader,  who  would 
peruse  the  work  himself. 

His  description  of  his  own  person  is  singularly  diverting. 
He  proceeds  to  give  the  generic  and  specific  characters  of 
every  limb  and  member,  as  if  he  had  been  employed  to  com- 
pare the  genealogy  of  a  horse  with  his  personal  qualifica? 
tions,and  affords  a  specimen  how  far  a  great  man  w.llgo  when 
he  talks  of  himself.  Immediately  following  this  description, 
are  a  great  number  of  short  and  pithy  sentences,  in  which 
with  great  piety  and  particularity  he  enumerates  every 
good  thing  of  body  and  of  mind  that  had  ever  befallen  him. 
Indeed,  Linnaeus  seems  to  have  possessed  a  genuine  spirit  of 
devotion,  and  to  have  left  his  aversion  to  theology  at  the 
threshold  of  his  college.  The  style  of  this  part  may  be  con- 
ceived from  the  subjoined  specimens. 

i  The  Lord  has  led  him  with  his  own  almighty  hand  ; 

'  He  hath  caused  him  to  spring  from  a  trunk  without  root,  and 
planted  him  again  in  a  distant  and  moie  delightful  spot,  and  caused 
Iiim  to  iise  up  to  a  considerable  tree ; 

—  '  Hath  inspired  him  with  an  inclination  for  science,  so  pas- 
sionate as  to  become  the  most  gratifying  of  all  others ; 

'  Honoured  him  with  the  titles  of 

'  Archiater, 


'  Knight, 

'  Nobleman,  and  with 


1  Distinction  in  the  learned  teorldt 

* *  Protected  him  from  tire, 

■ — —  '  Preserved  his  life  above  (sixty  years, 

'  Given   him    a  greater  knowledge  of  natural  history  that* 

any  one  had  hitherto  acquired. 

•  No  person  has  ever  had  a  more  solid  knowledge  of  all  the  three 
kingdoms  of  nature. 
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4  No  person   has  ever  proved  himself  a  greater  botanist  or  zoolo- 
gist; 


'  So  complete])'  reformed  a  whole  science  and  created  therein 
a  new  aera  ; 

'  Become  so  celebrated  all  over  the  world  ; 

■  •  Sowed  in  any  academical  garden  so  many  seeds; 

'  Discovered  so  many  animals  (in  fact  lit  discovered  as  many 

as  all  preceding  naturalists  put  together.)' 

lie  then  proceeds  to  congratulate  himself  on  being  styled 
Princeps  Botanicorum,  and  vindicates  himself  i'rom  a  supposed 
charge  of  having  an  itch  of  writing,  to  which,  however,  the 
best  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  utility  and  excellence  of  his 
various  productions.. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  of  this  Diary  is,  that  Linnaeus 
should  have  given  it  to  the  archbishop  Menander  to  be  cor- 
rected, '  pro  tua  sapientia/to  be  translated  into  Latin,  and  pre- 
sented or  read  to  the  French  Academy — a  procedure,  consider- 
ing the  contents  of  the  Diary  itself,  not  easily  reconcileable  with 
thatmodesty,  which  generally  is  the  attendant  of  genius.  But 
itappears  that  the  author,  at  iheage  of  sixty,  began  to  forget 
proper  names,  for  which  he  makes  the  apology  that  no  man. 
ever  before  had  so  many  in  his  head,  and  as  the  greater  part 
of. this  autobiography  was  ihe  work  of  subsequent  years,  we 
ought,  in  fairness,  to  make  some  allowance  for  the  decay  of 
mind,  which  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  occurred. 
And  in  truth,  had  all  this  been  said  by  any  one  but  himself,  it 
would  in  our  opinion,  and  we  believe  in  that  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  lovers  of  natural  knowledge,  have  been  regarded,  ra- 
ther as  an  inadequate  than  an  excessive  tribute  to  bis  genius. 
to  his  acquirements,  and  to  his  unparalleled  and  astonish- 
ing industiy.  Perhaps,  however,  there  is  something  net 
very  favourable  to  our  sentiments  of  this  great  naturalist,  in 
the  eulogium  which  he  has  pronounced  upon  hisown  merits, 
considerable  as  these  confessedly  were,  and  it  would  be  a  bad 
example  set  before  the  lower  ranks  of  the  scientific  world,  to 
receive  with  unlimited  approval  this  self-enunciation  of  praise. 
In  an  inferior  man  indeed  it  would  have  been  so  completely 
ridiculous,  as  to  have  altogether  defeated  its  own  ends  and 
purposes,  and  to  have  converted  the  shield  of  the  defender 
into  the  spearof  his  enemy.  We  need  notfear,  therefore,  that 
this  practice  should  become  general,  and  may  allow  tiie 
manes  of  Linnaeus  to  repose  undisturbed  by  the  biting  taunts 
of  enraged  criticism.  With  regard  to  the  authenticity  of  this 
document,  we  have  already  stated  ourgroundsof  opinion,  and 
though  there  may  be  some  inconsistencies,  which  it  is  the 
business  of  the  editor  to  reconcile  if  he  can,  we  are  disposed  to 
believe  the  greater  part  to  be  really  the  composit;'.vi  ol  the 
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author  to  whom  it  is  attributed.  To  this  judgment  we  are 
induced,  by  the  respectable  manner  in  which  it  is  brought  for- 
ward, by  the  evidence  with  which  it  is  accompanied,  and  by 
the  similarity  of  style  and  sentiments  which  we  imagine 
that  we  discern,  in  this  to  those  of  the  midoubted  composi- 
tions of  Linna?us. 

The  whole  work  is  a  modern  quarto,  that  is,  a  book  of  high 
price,  containing  little  matter.  Every  partof  this  publication 
might  have  been  readily  compressed  into  a  moderate  octavo, 
in  which  case  it  might  have  been  a  convenient,  and  desir- 
able ornament  to  the  libraries  of  many,  who  will  shrink  from 
the  enormous  size  and  heavy  expence  of  the  present  work. 
If  the  public,  however,  will  purchase  works  of  this  descrip- 
tion, we  see  no  remedy  for  the  misfortune.  We  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  an  occasional  remonstrance  against  a 
practice,  the  very  generality  of  which,  is  one  of  its  principal 
evils. 


_Ast.  Vl'fl'. — Errta  Tntpcivra ;  or,    The  Diversions  of  Purley; 
Part  II.     By  John  Home  Tooke.     Ato.     Johnson.  1S05. 

THE  au ihor  of  this  work,  with  no  common  abilities  and 
extensive  learning,  with  an  indefatigable  spirit  of  intrigue, 
and  with  the  art  of  covering  private  views  with  public  pre- 
tences, has  acquired  considerable  celebrity. 

Having  been  many  years  the  pupil  and  the  associate  of 
John  Wilkes-,  one  of  the  most  consummate  impostors  that 
Britain  ever  produced,  he  became  early  a  mas'r  r  of  that  sys- 
tem of  popular  delusion  which  has  been  called  patriotism, 
which  interests  the  multitude  in  all  the  movements  of  the 
impostor,  which  provokes  slight  inconveniences  and  suffer- 
ings to  heighten  that  interest,  until  he  is  either  purchased 
by  the  government  he  has  been  opposing,  or  provided  tor 
by  the  dupes  of  his  pretensions. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  impeach  the  noble  but  rare  vir- 
tue of  patriotism.  Those  who,  standing  themselves  wilhirj 
the  lines  of  the  constitution  and  the  law,  resist  and  check 
the  occasional  encroachments  of  ptiwefr;  and  those  who 
would  .undermine  that  constitution,  and  shake  the  founda- 
tions of  all  law,  are  characters  totally  different.  The  views 
of  the  former  are  directed  to  the  public  happiness;  those 
of  the  latter  are  confined  to  their  own  interest,  and  to  their 
own  spurious  renown  and  fame. 

The  author  of  this  work  has  appeared  in  all  the  great  con- 
tention* with  government  from,  the  commenccmeiH  of  th* 
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American  war,  to  that  of  the  French  revolution  ;  and  though 
tiie  professed  patriots  never  bestowed  on  him  what  he 
wanted,  the  lead  and  the  command — he  yet  contrived  to  ob- 
tain detached  parties,  and  acted  always  in  the  true  spirit  of  a 
partizan,  sometimes  rf&rrassing  the  enemy,  and  sometimes 
his  pretended  friends. 

In  one  of  these  enterprizes  he  was  taken,  and  General 
Mansfield  would  not  let  him  have  his  liberty  on  his  parole,' 
from  a  misconception,  or,  as  Mr.  Tooke  affirms,  from  the 
perversion  of  the  meaning  of  a  conjunction,  that  conjunction 
having  no  meaning  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  another,  or 
perhaps  no  meaning,  in  the  modern  English. 

Mr.  Tooke  insisted  and  clamoured  that  he  ought  to  have 
had  the  benefit  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  interpretation;  Mansfield, 
who  was  a  Scotchman,  and  had  left  his  Anglo-Saxon  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Tweed,  adhered  to  the  English  dialect, 
and  strictly  as  it  was  spoken  at  St.  James's. 

Mr.  Tooke  then  resolved,  in  the  manner  of  his  master 
(John  Wilkes),  to  appeal  to  the  public,  and  he  published 
his  f  Letter  to  Dunning,'  which  contains  ihe  germ  of  the  pre-*' 
sent  work,  and  which  made  a  considerable  impression  on 
etymologists,  as  it  announced  something  like  a  discovery, 
that  conjunctions,  prepositions,"  &c.  had  each  an  appropriate 
signification,  and  were  not  indebted  for  a  meaning  to  their 
places  in  a  sentence. 

The  advantage  of  this  impression  was  immediately  felt 
by  Mr. Tooke;  the  arts  he  had  exercised  in  the  common 
tracks  of  patriotism,  were  transferred  into  a  new  path  ;  and 
the  credulous  apostles  of  pseudo-patriotism  were  sent  forth, 
to  proclaim,  that  though  wicked  governments  had  withstood 
clubs  and  associations,  they  would  sink  under  an  army  of 
Anglo-Saxon  conjunctions  and  prepositions,  when  disen- 
chanted from  their  unmeaning  and  torpid  state,  each  formed 
into  a  genuine  Wimbledon  hero,  and  all  conducted  in  battle- 
array  by  John  Home  Tooke. 

The  old  miser  of  Purley  put  his  hand  half-way  towards 
his  pocket,  but  contented  himself  with  a  promise  of  the 
house  and  estate  of  Purley,  the  ancient  residence*  of  the 
regicide  Bradshaw  ;  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  projected 
work,  developing  this  mighty  undertaking,  and  the  ancient 
habitation  of  the  regicide,  should  share  in  the  admiration  o£ 
future  ages. 


*  We  do  not  undertake  to  vouch  for  the  authenticity  of  this  fact,  although  it 

U  initially  believed. 
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The  first  volume  accordingly  appeared;  and  has  been  no- 
ticed under  the  former  conductors  of  the  Critical  Review. 

Why  it  was  written  in  dialogue,  by  a  writer  who  has  too 
much  egotism  to  forget  lor  a  moment  that  he  is  writing  or 
speaking  himself,  and  too  much  contempt,  bordering  on  ha- 
tred, for  other  men,  to  personate  them  in  any  tolerable  de- 
gree— why  he  should  choose  for  his  mock-antagonist,  one^ 
of  the  most  conforming,  cautious,  and  prudent  prelates  of 
the  a°e,  without  touching  any  of  the  peculiar  features  of  his 
character,  we  cannot  diseover,even  if  we  thought  the  disco- 
verv  worth  any  trouble. 

The  Diversions  of  Purley,  however,  in  a  large  quarto,  pro- 
ved only  adilatationofthe  small  pamphlet  addressed  to  Dun- 
ning, as  far  as  the  disenchantment  of  conjunctions,  &c.  was. 
concerned.  But  it  was  seasoned  with  so  much  personal  satire; 
/with  so  many  allusions  to  his  own  unprovoked  injuries  ;  and 
the  hopes  of  increasing  effect  from  the  second  and  third 
parts  were   so  artfully  kept  up,  that  his  immediate  adherents, 
and  apostles  increased  in  number,  and  a  subscription  for  an 
annuity  for  the  author,  (the  old  Tooke  having  died  without 
leaving  him  i'urlev,)  was  opened,  in  conjunction   with  that 
for   the   projected'  work ;  which,  being  recommended  with, 
zeal,  and  comprci.ending  political  as  well  as  literary  views, 
succeeded  beyond  the  expectations  of  his  blindest  and  most 
implicit  admirers 

Notwithstanding  the  leisure  afforded  by  this  annuity,  and 
the  partial  reception  of  the  first  volume,  several  years  elap- 
sed ;  those  of  U,^  public  who  thought  at  all  on  the  subject,, 
imagined  that  Mr.  Tooke  would  forget  his  promises;  and 
even  the  faithful  and  credulous  messmates  of  'the  Feast  of 
Censure,  and  the  Flow  of  Bile,'  held  sacredly  at  Wimbledon 
on  Sundays,  had  nearly  collected  courage  to  express  then- 
doubts,  when  the  second  part  appeared;  and  that  second- 
part  is  the  subject  of  our  present  critique. 

[n  this  volume,  Mr.T.  has  dropped  his  episcopal  antagonist, 
vvho,we  may  suppose,  could  not,  even  at  an  imaginary  whip- 
ping-post, think  himself,  his  profession,  or  the  credit  of  the 
church  to  which  he  belonged,  very  safe  in  the  hands  of  a 
man  who,  to  serve  any  of  his  own  views,  would  have  used 
little  ceremony  with  either.  He  has  therefore  exchanged 
him.  for  Sir  Francis  Rurdett,  the  most  docile  and  implicit  of 
his  pupil's,  except  the  sage  and  profound  Bosvil'le,  who,  it 
is  said,  will  stand  the  master's  buffeting  in  the  third  and  last 
part,  which  is  to  be  called  the  '  Diversions  of  Wimbledon/ 
and  in  which  all  systems,  metaphysical,  political,  and  moral, 
will  be  levelled  with  thedust. 
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The  present  volume  begins  with  a  dialogue  between  the 
sages,  Home  and  Burdett,  whijch  should  have  concluded 
the  first  part,  for  it  applies  wnat  \fr.  Topke  calls  his  discovery 
in  language,  to  the  warmly  controverted  and  most  important 
doctrine  of  The  Rights  oj  Man  ;  and  to  that  application 
the  remainder  of  this  article  shall  be  devoted,  as  a  test  of  the 
author's  high  pretensions  to  decide  in  controversies,  and  to 
.dictate  the  law  in  an  important  province  of  the  literary 
world. 

After  playing  upon  words,  and  exclaiming,  '  To  the  ears 
of  man  what  music  sweeter  than  the  nights  of  man  ?'  he 
turns   to  his  convenient  antagonist,  and  asks,   (p.  3.) 

'"What  do  you  mean  by  the  words  Rioht  and  Wrong  ? 

'  F.  What  do  I  mean  by  those  words.?  What  every  other  person 
means  by  them. 

'  //.  And  whut  is  t&ati 

4  F.  Nay,  you  know  that  as  well  as  I  do. 

!*  II.  Yes  ;   but  not  better,  and  therefore  not  at  all. 

'  F.  Must  we  eyer  be  seeking  after  the  meaning  of  words? 

'  H.  Of  important  words  we  must,  if  we  wish  to  avoid  important 
.error.  The  meaning  of  these  words  especially  Is  of  the  greatest 
.consequence  to  mankind,  and  seems  to  have  been  strangely  neglect- 
ed by  those  who  have' made  the  most  use  of  them. 

'f.The  meaning  of  the  word  Right — why — it  is  usedso  variously, 
as  substantive,  adjective,  and  adverb,  and  has  such  apparently  dif- 
ferent significations,  (I  think t&ey  reckon  betvveen  thirty  and  forty,) 
that  I  should  hardly  imagine  any  one  single  explanation  of  the  term 
would  be  applicable  to  all  its  uses. 

We  say  a  man's  eight — a  right  conduct — a  right  reckon- 
ing— a  right  line — -the  right  road — to  do  right — to  be  in  the  right — 
to  have  the  right  on  one's  side — the  right  hand." 

After  ridiculing  and  abusing  the  definitions  of  Jolinson,  as 
J'aise,  absurd,  and  impossible — the  reader  will  remember  that 
Johnson  is  out  of  hearing — the  sparring  pair,  like  Mendoza 
and  a  pupil,  seem  to  approach  a  decision. 

The  master  founds  his  oracular  decree  not  on  any  of  the 
Gothic  dialects,  which,  no  doubt,  must  be  at  all  times  de- 
cisive in  philosophy,  the  Goths  being  philosophers  by  inspi- 
ration ;  but  from  the  Latin,  a  language  intelligible  to  every 
scholar. 

Behold  the  Oracle. 

'  Right  is  no  other  than  the  llcct-um  (Regitum)  the  past  parti- 
ciple of  the  Latin  verb  Regere.  Whence  in  Italian,  we  haveRirro  ; 
and  from  Dirigere,  Diritto,  Dhitto  :  whence  the  French  have 
their  ancient  Droict,  and  the  modern  Droit.  The  Italian 
Dritto,  and  the  French  Droit  being  no  other  than  the  past  par- 
ticiple Di-rect-un.' 
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This  is  extended  to  just  from  jub.ere,  to  decree,  edict,  &c. 
At  last,  (p.  8,)  he  says, 

'  When  a  man  demands  his  Right,  he  asks  only  that  which  it  is 
ordered  he  shall  have. 

'  A  right  conduct  is  that  which  is  ordered..  A  kight  line  is 
that  which  is  ordered  or  directed,  (not  a  random  extension,  but) 
the  shortest  between  two  points. 

'  The  right  road  is  that  ordered  or  directed  to  be  pursued  (for 
the  object  you  have  in  view).  To  do  right,  is  to  do  that  which 
is  ordered  to  be  done. 

1  To  be  in  the  right  is,  to  be  in  such  situation  and  circumstances 
as  are  ordered. 

*  To  have  right  or  law  on  one's  side  is  to  have  in  one's  favour 
that  which  is  ordered  or  (aid  down.  , 

'  A  right  and  just  action  is  such  an  one  as  is  ordered  and  com- 
mon ded. 

1  A  just  man  is,  such  as  he  is  commanded  to  be  ;  qui  leges  jur- 
aque  servat ;  who  observes  and  obeys  the  things  laid  down  and  com- 
manded. 

'The  right  hand  is,  that  which  custom  and  those  who  have 
brought  us  up,  have  ordered  and  directed  us  to  use  in  preference, 
when  one  hand  only  is  employed  ;  and  the  left  hand  is,  that 
which  is  leeve'd,  leav'd,  left ;  or  which  we  are  taught  to  leave  out 
of  use  on  such  an  occasion  ;  so  that  left,  you  see,  is  also  a  past 
participle,' 

It  would  be  tedious  to  follow  Mr.  Tooke  through  his  mi- 
miH  illustration  of  m  mt  and  left,  to  which  we  may  recur ; 
let  us  hear  with  attention  his  application  of  his  doctrine,  and 
of  the  fruits  of  his.  etymological  skill,  to  the  rights  of  man. 
This  will  enable  us  to  estimate  the  philosophical  merit  of  his 
whole  work  ;  that  of  his  etymologies  will  always  be  useful, 
in  the  correction  and  formation  of  future  dictionaries. 

P.  12  '  -F.  Every  thing  that  is  ordered  and  commanded,  is  right 
and  j  ust  ? 

'  H  .  Surely.  For  that  is  only  affirming  that  what  is  ordered  and 
commanded,  is  ordered  and  commanded. 

*  F.  Now,  what  becomes  oi  your  vaunted  Rights  of  man  ?  Ac- 
cording to  )ou,  the  chief  merit  ot  them  is  obedience  ;  and  whatever 
Is  ordered  and  commanded,  is  right  and  just  !  This  is  pretty  well 
}br  a  democrat  !    And  these  have  always  been  your  sentiments? 

'  H.   Always.     And  these  sentiments  confirm  my  democracy. 

'  F.  These  sentiments  do  not  appear  to  have  made  you  very  con- 
spicuous for  obedience  There  are  not  a  few  passages  in  your  life, 
where  you  have  opposed  what  was  ordered  and  commanded.  Upon 
your  own  principles,  was  that  right  ? 

<  H.  Perfectly. 

c  F.  How  now  ?   Was  it  ordered  and  commanded  that  you  should 
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appose  what  was  ordered  and  commanded?  Can  the  same  thing  be 
at  the  same  time  both  right  and  wrong  ? 

*  H.  Travel  back  to  Melinda,  and  you  will  find  ihe  difficulty  most 
easily  solved,  A  thing  may  be  at  the  same  lime  both  right  a -id 
wrong,  as  well  as  right  and  left.  It  may  be  commanded  to  he 
done,  and  commanded  not  to  be  done.  The  law,  that  which  is  laid 
down,  may  be  different  by  different  authorities. 

'  I  have  always  been  most  obedient  why.:  most  taxed  with  disobe- 
dience. Bu,t  my  right  hand  is  not  the  right  haml  of  Melinda. 
The  right  I  revere,  is  not  the  right  adored  by  sycophants  ;  the 
jus  vagam,  the  capricious  command  of  princes  or  ministers.  I  fol- 
low the  law  of  God  (what  is  laid  down  by  him  for  the  rule  of  my 
conduct)  when  I  follow  the  laws  of  human  nature  ;  which,  with- 
out any  human  testimony,  we  know  must  proceed  from  God,  and 
upon  these  are  founded  the  rights  of  man,  or  what  is  ordered  far 
man.  I  revere  the  constitution  and  the  constitutional  laws  of  Eng- 
land, because  they  are  in  uniformity  with  the  laws  of  God  and 
Nature  ;  and  upon  these  are  founded  ihe  rights  of  Englishmen. 
If  princes  or  ministers,  or  the  corrupted  sham  representatives  of  a 
people,  order,,  command,  or  levy  down  any  thing  contrary  to  what  is 
ordered,  commanded,  or  laid  down  by  God,  human  nature,  or  the 
constitution  of  this  government,  I  will  still  hold  fast  by  the  higher 
authorities.  If  the  meaner  authorities  are  offended,  they  can  only 
destroy  the  body  of  the  individual;  but  never  can  affect  the  right, 
or  that  which  is  ordered  by  their  superiors/ 

In  this  quotation  we  have  pointed  out  to  the  reader,  the 
strong  holds  of*  Mr.  Tooke,  as  a  philosophical  etymologist, 
and  a  philosophical  politician. 

The  art  with  which  they  are  constructed  is  fallacious,  the 
etymology  is  a  deception,  and  the  inferences,  assuming  the 
forms  of  dogmas  on  the  rights  of  man,  are  absolute  so- 
phisms. It  has  been  hoped  that  the  melancholy  lessons  of 
the  French  revolution  would  have  directed  the  minds  of 
men  generally,  to  the  true  origin  of  our  social  ideas  of 
eight  and  wrong.  But  there  are  still  persons  of  abilities 
and  learning  who  rake  the  embers  of  sedition  and  discord  in 
the  ashes  of  the  institutions  they  have  consumed. 

The  vulgar  sarcasms  of  Paine,  the  dreams  of  Godwin, 
Holcroft,  and  Brothers,  are  gone  off  like  vapours  on  the 
winds  of  heaven.  But  the  sophisms  of  Mr.  Tooke  art  for- 
tified with  learning,  and  with  consummate  art  of  persuasion 
and  quibble. 

Such  talents,  so  employed,  have  a  constant  effect,  not  of 
a  beneficial  nature,  on  the  public  opinion  and  the  public 
peace.  It  is  evidently  the  great  object  of  the  present  writer 
to  apply  his  skill  in  etymology,  and  to  employ  the  force  and 
credit  of  the  *  Diversions  of  Hurley,'  to  support  the  political 
doctrines  of  the  classes  of  reformers  with  some  of  which  he 
Jias  suffered. 
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If  this  object  be  taken  out  of  his  work,  it  is  a  mere  com- 
pilation for  dictionaries.  We  shall  therefore  meet  him  on 
his  own  ground,  in  our  next  Number,  and  we  are  greatly 
mistake  nif  we  do  not  chase  him  off. 

(To  ber  continued.) 
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MR.  SOUTH EY   has  adopted  a  style  of  introduction  to 
this  poem,  of  which  the  modest  Virgil  was  supposed  to  have 
set  the  example,   till  the    hand    of  judicious   criticism    re- 
moved the  lines  which  had  been   spuriously  prefixed -to  the 
iEneid,  and  thereby  cleared  away  a    blemish,    which  disfi- 
gured the  purity  of  that  poet.     Where  an  author  is  the  edi- 
tor of  his  Own  work,  he  does  not  leave  it  in  the  power  of 
any   critic  to  suppose  for  the   sake   of  his  reputation,  that 
the  introductory  or  any  other  verses   were  printed   by  mis- 
take :  he  does  not  blush  for  himself,    and    it  is  therefore  iu 
vain  for  his  friends  to  blush  for  him.     Mr.  Courtier*  (ano- 
ther modern  bard)  has  ushered  a  second  volume  of  poems 
into  the  world  in  the  same  manner,  that  is,  with  a  prefatory 
boast  of  what  he  has  already  done.     We  know  not  which 
of  these  gentlemen  is  the  inventor,  or  which  is  the  imitator ; 
but  as, they  have  no  decent  prototype  in  antiquity,  and  as 
they  are  the  first  modern  writers  who  '  have  been  caught  in 
the  fact/  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  enter   our  protest  against 
this  practice  in  general,  not  only  as  an  unseemly  and  arro- 
gant custom    (for   no  man  enumerates  what   he    has  done, 
without  thinking  that  they  are  exploits  of  which   he  may 
justly  be  proud),  but  as  a  cheat  upon  the  tax-office,  which  is 
by  these  means  robbed  of  a  duty,  which  would  otherwise 
have  been   paid  for  a    similar  newspaper-puff.     Mr.   Cour- 
tier's verses  are  tolerable   in   themselves,   and  we  may  be 
induced  to  pardon  the  vanity  of  them,    upon  the'same  prin- 
ciple as  we  can  forgive  the  conceited  smile  of  the  coquet, 
for  the  sake  of  the  beauty  which  it  exhibits  :  but  Mr.  South- 
ey 's   verses    have    no    charms    that  can    disarm    censure  ; 
independently  of  their  affectation,  they  are  really  contemp- 
tible.    They  are  intended  as   a  kind  of  epitaph  upon  him- 
self, but  they  have  neither  the  dignity  of  the  lapidary,   nor 
the  simplicity  of  the  inscriptive  style. 

Far  be   it   from  us  to  assert  that  ridicule  is  the  test  of 


*  See  Critical  Review  for  November,  1805, 
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truth  :  we  are  aware  that  the  sublimities  of  Homer  may  be 
travestied ;  but  we  have  annexed  to  Mr.  Southey's  intro- 
ductory verses,  a  puffin  the  style  of  Doctor  Solomon,  and 
not  jocularly  but  seriously  ask  our  readers  to  decide,  which 
of  the  two  blank  verse  advertisements  is  the  most  modest, 
or  most  poetical. 

Mr.  S out hey. 
Come,  listen  to  a  tale  of  times  of  old  ! 
Come,  for  ye  know  me !   I  am  he  who  sung 
The  Maid  of  Arc,  and  I  am  he  who  framed 
Of  Thalaba  the  wild  and  wondrous  song. 
Come,  listen  to  my  lay,  and  ye  shall  hear 
How  Madoc  from  the  shores  of  Britain  spread 
The  adventurous  sad,  explored  the  ocean  ways, 
And  quelled  barbarian  power,  and  overthrew 
The  bloody  altars  of  idolatry, 
And  planted  in  its  fanes  triumphantly — ■ 
> Come  listen  to  my  lay. -   •<  ■- 

Dr.  Solomon. 
Come,  listen  to  a  list  of  cures  performed  ! 
Come,  for  ye  know  me  :   I  am  he,  who  cured 
Maids  of  their  achs,  and  I  am  he  who  framed 
Of  Balm  of  Gilead  the  wondrous  power. 
Come,  listen  to  my  cures,    and  ye  shall  hear, 
The  learned  Doctor  Solomon  came  o'er 
From  Germany.     At  his  approach  the  gout, 
Catarrh,  rheumatic  pains,  and  all  the  host 
Of  nervous  qualms  and  fits  were  cured,  ami  flod. 
One  half-a-guinea  bottle  will  suffice 
To  heal  all  ails.     Come,  listen  to  my  cures. 

'Come,  for  ye  know  me.' Alas  J  here  the  puff  poetical 
has  a  fatal  resemblance  to  the  puff  medicinal.  The  patient, 
who  has  not  been  benefited  by  the  first  phial,  is  not  very  eager 
to  purchase  a  second  ;  and  be,  who  has  read  the  f  wild  and 
wondrous'  tale  of  Thalaba,  is  the  least  likely  person  to  pe- 
ruse a  production  of  the  same  author.  Nay  we  positively 
overheard  the  following  soliloquy  by  a  person  who  was  pe- 
rusing the  above  quoted  passage  :  '  Come,  for  ye  know  me  ! 
1  am  he  who  framed  Of'Thalaba  the  wild  and  wondrous  song. 
Are  you  ?  Then  I  will  not  waste  my  money  by  purchasing 
your  Madoc.' 

Mr.  Southey  wears  Thalaba  written  on  his  forehead  as 
a  phylactery,  which  is  to  work  a  kind  of  charm  in  repelling 
censure,  and  in  exciting  admiration.  He  thus  provokes  us 
to  examine  a  claim  which  might  have  passed  unnoticed,  and 
to  enter  into  a  discussion,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
unnecessary. 
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In  poetry,  as  in  philosophy,  there  have  been  various 
epochs,  which  have  been  marked  by  characteristic  differ- 
ences. About  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  ap- 
peared a  race  of  writers,  who  from  their  strange  and  far- 
fetched conceits  were  denominated  by  Dr.  Johnson,  '  Me- 
taphysical Poets.'  In  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century 
it  was  our  lot  to  see  a  tribe  of  bards  spring  up,  whom  we 
venture  to  distinguish  by  the  name  of  revolutionary. 
.At  the  precise  period  when  rebellion  was  abroad  among  the 
people,  and  •  h_n  they  were  in  a  state  of  mind  which  re- 
garded all  order  and  decency  as  subjugation  and  restraint, 
she  also  reared  her  head  among  the  poets,  many  of  whom 
threw  off  the  fetters  of  measure  and  rhyme,  and  issued  a 
manifesto,  which  declared  the  laws  of  verse,  as  they  had 
hitherto  existed,  to  be  vile  impositions,  degrading  oppres- 
sions, barbarous  manacles  on  the  energies  of  mind.  A  sort  of 
club  was  instituted,  in  which  mutual  honours  were  bestowed, 
and  very  strong  resolutions  were  passed  against  those,  who 
persisted  in  shutting  their  eyes  against  the  new  light. 
Praises  were  reciprocally  interchanged  among  themselves, 
and  the  opinion  of  the  world,  the  unenlightened  world,  was 
set  at  defiance. 

The  imagination  is  fond  of  giving  form  and  body  to  its 
own  creations :  hence  poetry  has  been  depicted  on  the  can- 
vass, and  sculptured  in  marble,  as  a  beautiful  female,  her 
form  elegant  and  adorned  with  every  grace,  her  robe  spread 
in  ornamental  folds,  her  tresses  flowing,  but  not  dishevel- 
led;  one  handholds  a  musical  instrument,  and  while  the 
other  sweeps  the  chords,  she  seems'  listening  to  the  voice  of 
inspiration,  which  comes  from  heaven.  The  painter  or  the 
sculptor  must  not  so  represent  the  muse  of  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  :  she  is  a  subject  for  the  humbler  art  of 
caricature  :  her  aim  was  to  captivate  the  hearts  of  sans-cn- 
lotte  admirers,  and  she  exhibited  herself  in  rags,  and  sans 
chemise.  Her  votaries  formed  themselves  into  a  society, 
which  is  now  dispersed,  and  which  would  not  have  been 
recalled  by  us  to  the  reader's  recollection,  if  Mr.  Southey, 
■who  is  the  *  child  and  the  champion' of  this  sect,  had  not,  iu 
proud  defiance  of  criticism,  pointed  to  the  e  wonderous*  tale, 
which  bears  on  its  title-page,  as  on  a  shield,  the  motto  of  tin; 
hero,  and  of  his  brave  companions  in  the  bold  adventures 
of  wild  verse  :  YloiYifx.ot.Tuv  axgaTos  y  etevfefia,  xai  vo/xof  vt,  to  $6£av 
tw  7rwuT?.  Poetry  is  free,  and  subject  to  no  law  but  the  will 
of  the  poet. 

By  quoting  this  single  passage  from  Lucian,  without  con*- 
nection  and  without  comment,  an  insult  is  offered  to  the 
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good  sense  of  that  author.  It  is  well  known  that  by  such 
garbled  quotations,  the  sacred  writers  may  be  made  advocates 
for  every  breach  of  the  moral  law:  and  thus  Lucian  is  made 
to  sanction  a  dereliction  of  all  order,  and  rebellion  against 
the  laws  of  metre  ;  whereas  that  sagacious  philosopher's 
meaning-  is  widelv  different.  It  is  verv  distinct  from  that, 
which  by  prefixing  the  sentence  to  the  wild  song  of  Thalaba^ 
Mr.  Southey  would  wish  to  attach  to  it.  Lucian  is  giving 
precepts  concerning  the  proper  mode  of  writing  history,  in 
which  he  warns  the  historian  against  neglecting  the  truth  for 
the  sakeof  ornament,  against  indulging  in  flights  of  fancy 
instead  of  narrating  the  true  circumstances  of  facts.  He 
tells  him,  that  the  heroes,  whose  exploits  are  described  by 
the  historian,  must  be  faithfully  represented  with  all  their 
weaknesses,  their  imperfections,  and  their  vices,  butthatthe 
heroes  of  poetic  song  may  be  endowed  by  the  poet  with  all 
the  qualities  and  powers  of  gods.  He  appears,  by  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  argument,  to  have  an  high  idea  of  the  graces 
and  ornaments  of  poetry,  and  therefore  observes,  that  if  the 
narrator  of  real  facts  should  dress  history  with  the  decora- 
tions of  poetry,  it  would  appear  as  absurd  as  the  finery  of  a 
female  on  the  naked  image  of  a  wrestler.  The  great  pains 
which  he  takes  to  caution  the  historian  against  poetic  embel- 
lishments, are  proofs  of  his  sense  of  their  value  in  their  proper 
place,  but  the  inventions  of  the  poet  he  allows  to  be  unre- 
strained, and  without  any  other  bounds  than  those  of  the 
poet's  genius.  His  conception  of  the  unlimited  range  of 
poetical  imagination,  may  be  represented  in  spirit  by  a  simU 
Jar  passage  from  Shakspeare  ; 

The  poet's  eye  in  a  line  frenzy  rolling, 

Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven  ; 

And  as  imagination  bodies  forth 

The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 

Turns  them  to  shape,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 

A  local  habitation  and  a  name. 

But  with  respect  to  the  laws  of  metre,  he  was  so  convin- 
ced of  their  charming  and  sweet  influence,  that  he  is  ap- 
prehensive lest  the  historian  should  desert  the  plain  path  of 
truth,  and  the  unadorned  style  of  narration,  in  search  of 
heightened  graces,  which  will  render  his  history  like  "  prose 
upon  stilts."  Mr.  Southey  refers  to  Lucian's  authority  as  an 
Imprimatur  for  his  own  "prose  run  mad,"  and  in  a  spirit  of 
(what  perhaps  he  would  wish  to  be  thought)  simplicity,  he 
informs  us  that4  what  has  been  foolishly  called  heroic  mea- 
sure, is  nothing  more  than  a  regular^  Jew's-harp  twing- 
twang.'  If  the  lines  of  Dryden  and  of  Pope  are  to  be  cosnpar. 
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«d  to  the  twing-twang  of  the  Jew's  harp,  Mr.  Sou  they  must 
not  accuse  us  of  want  of  good  maimers,  if  we  should  com- 
pare some  parts  of  hisThalaba  to  the  grinding  of  the  hurdy- 
gurdy,  some  to  the  dissonantclang  of  marrow-bones  and  cleav- 
ers, and  some  to  the  rapid  rapping  harmony  of  the  salt-box. 
If  Mr.S.  be  resolved  thatthe  '  wild  and  wonderous  song' shall 
retain  a  motto  from  Lucian,  he  need  not  travel  out  of  the 
same  page  for  one,  which  would  be  much  more  appropriate. 

Ot  (aIv  TToXXot  \<ju)s  rS-vrec  crov  s7rxiiiccrov  rati'  tu  oXiyoi  Sf  txtivoi,  Zv  crv  xxrx- 
Qgovlis,  fj.oc\x  n  ov  xx;  Is  xogov  ytXx^oyrxi  hgZvTts  toxtv^Kov,  xcii  a.iap(xosovy 

We  will  translate  the  above  passage  by  again  calling  in 
the  aid  of  Shakspeare.  '  This  wild,  unmetrical,  and  un- 
connected song,  though  it  may  make  the  unskilful  laugh, 
cannot  but  make  thejudicious  grieve.' 

We- cannot  with  justice  close  this  dissertation,  which  ha? 
arisen  from  the  frontispiece  of  Madoc,  without  giving  due 
praise  to  the  engraver,  whose  vignette  is  beautiful. 

From  the  frontispiece  we  pass  to  the   preface,  which  con- 
cludes in  the  following  manner  :     '  This  poem   assumes  not 
the  degraded  title  of  epic,  and  the  question  therefore  is  not 
whether  the  story  is  formed  upon  the  rules  of  Aristotle,  but 
whether  it  be  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  poetry.'   What  does 
our  author  mean  by  the  '  degraded  title'  of  epic  ?     Does  he 
allude  to  his  own  endeavours  to  degrade  the  epic  muse  ?  if 
so,  is  not  this  cruel?  is   it  not  adding  insult   to  injury  r  Or 
does  he  allude  to  the  numerous  epic  poems,  which  are    now 
as  frequent  as  Christmas  charades,  and  is  it  his  intention  to 
warn  the  world  against  mingling  Madoc  with  the  herd  ?  Per- 
haps he  means  to  say,  "  1  know  that   epic  poet  is  a  title  of 
dignity,  but,  like  the  young  Koscius,  I  find  so  many  compe- 
titors usurping  the  name,  that  it  is  really  no   distinction:  if 
you  regard  me,  gentlemen,  as  a    mere  epic  poet,  I  do    not 
thank  you  ; — my  service  to  you.     I  am  no  imitator  of  Ho- 
mer, or  Virgil ;  none  but  myself  shall  be  my  parallel.     I  am 
Mr.  Southey,  verse-maker  in  general."     There  is  something 
very  flippant  in  all  this.     The  author  prejudices  the  reader 
against  him:  his  greatest  admirer  must  peruse  the  few  first 
leaves  with  a  sigh,  and  lament  thatthe  dignity  of  Mr.   Sou- 
they's  talents  should  be  mixed  with  such  littleness,  and  that 
with  so  much  pure  gold  there  should  be  so  much  dross. 

Human  nature  was  once  exalted  by  the  talents  of  a  man, 
the  effulgence  of  whose  genius  even  Mr.  Southey  cannot 
behold  with  undazzled  eyes.  Let  us  hear  the  words  of  such 
a  man,  when  he  ventured  on  the  perilous  task  of  estimating 
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his  own  powers.  '  By  labour  and  intense  study,  which  I 
fake  to  be  my  portion  in  this  life,  I  hope  that  1  may  leave 
something  so  written  to  aftertimes,  that  they  shall  not  wil- 
lingly let  it  die:  but  this  is  not  to  be  obtained  but  by  de- 
vout prayer  to  that  Eternal  Spirit,  that  can  enrich  with  nil 
utterance  and  knowledge,  and  sends  out  his  seraphim  with 
the  hallowed  fire  of  his  altar,  to  touch  and  purify  the  lips  of 
whom  he  pleases.  To  this  must  be  added  industrious  and 
select  reading,  steady  observation  and  insight  into  all  seemly 
and  generous  arts  and  affairs,  till  which  in  some  measure  be 
compassed,  1  refuse  not  to  sustain  this  expectation.'  Oh! 
how  superior  is  this  calm  and  subdued,  yet  fervent  and  ex- 
alted confidence  of  pious  genius  to  the  pert  assurance  of 
the  modern  bard,  who  tells  you  that  he  is  among  poets  what 
Polonius's  actor  wa.;  among  the  heroes  of  the  sock  and  the 
buskin.  '  Either  for  tragedy, comedy,  history,  pastoral,-  pas- 
toral-comical, historical-pastoral,  tragical-historical,  tragi- 
cal-comical, historical-comical,  scene  undividable,  or  poem 
unlimited ;  for  the  law  of  writandthe  liberty,  /  am  your  only 
man.' 

'This  poem  assumes  not  the  degraded  -ttle  of  epic.  The 
question  is  not  therefore  whether  the  story  is  formed  upon  the 
rules  of  Aristotle,  but  whether  it  be  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  poetry.'  While  Mr.  S. makes  this  declaration  in  a  vaunting 
manner,  he  forgets  that  he  voluntarily  lets  go  '  the  fir^t praise 
of  poetic  genius,'  and  saves  his  critics  a  greatdeal  of  trouble. 
We  are  not  to  try  this  poem  by  the  common  rules  of  our 
court;  we  are  not  to  examine  whether  it  has  a  beginning,  a 
middle, and  an  end  ;  whether  the  episodes  are  naturally  intro- 
duced, whether  the  machinery  is  appropriate,  whether  the 
characters  are  well  preserved,  whether  the  subject  is  great, 
and  whether  the  moral  is  good  :  we  are  simply  to  observe 
whether  it  be  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  poetry.  The  pur- 
poses of  poetry  are  of  various  degrees ;  they  are  sometimes 
answered  by  a  sonnet,  or  by  a  ballad,  in  the  same  manner  as 
a  hovel  or  a  shed  will  answer  the  purposes  of  a  house,  or  as 
a  fig-leaf  will  answer  the  purposes  of  an  embroidered  petti- 
coat: but  if  in  all  those  arts  which  adorn  life,  we  are  to 
study  only  this  tame  sufficiency,  then  all  the  various  im- 
provements, which  have  rendered  man's  social  abode  a  the- 
atre of  wonders,  may  be  quietly  given  up,  and  all  our  pride 
and  all  our  honors  be  lowered  to  the  ground. 

The  same  eccentric  defiance  of  common  opinion  follows 
our  author  in  the  choice  of  his  subject.  A  Weichman  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  discoverer  of  America.  We  give  the  facts, 
en  which  the  poem  is  founded,  in  Mr.Southey'sown  worcrfc 
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*  On  the  death  of  Owen  Gwyneth,  king  of  North  Wales,  A.  D. 
*1\6§,  his  children  disputed  for  the  succession.  Yorwerth,  the  eldest, 
\vas  set  aside  without  a  struggle,  as  being  incapacitated  by  a  ble- 
mish in  his  face.  Hoel,  though  illegitimate,  and  born  of  an  Irish 
mother,  obtained  possession  of  the  throne  for  awhile,  till  he  was 
defeated  and  slain  by  David,  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  king  by  a  second 
wife.  The  conqueror,  who  then  succeeded  without  opposition, 
slew  Yorwerth,  imprisoned  Rodri,  and  hunted  others  of  his  bre- 
thren into  exile.  But  Madoc,  meantime,  abandoned  his  barbarous 
counlry,  and  sailed  away  to  the  west  in  search  of  some  better  rest- 
ing piace.  The  land  which  he  discovered  pleased  him  ;  he  left 
there  part  of  his  people,  and  went  back  to  Wales  for  a  fresh  sup- 
ply of  adventurers,  with  whom  he  again  set  sail,  and  was  heard  of 
no  more.  There  is  strong  evidence  that  he  reached  America,  and 
thai  his  posterity  exist  thereto  this  day,  on  the  southern  branches  of 
the  Missouri,  retaining  their  complexion,  their  language,  and,  in 
some  degree,  their  arts. 

1  About  the  same  time,  the  Aztecas,  an  American  tribe,  in  conse- 
quence of  certain  calamities,  and  of  a  particular  omen,  forsook  Azt- 
lan,  their  own  country,  under  the  guidance  of  Yuhidthiton.  They 
becamea  mighty  people,  and  founded  the  Mexican  empire,  taking 
the  name  of  Mexicans,  in  honour  of  Mexitli,  their  tutelary  god. 
Their  emigration  is  here  connected  with  the  adventures  of  Madoc, 
and  their  superstition  is  represented  the  same  which  their  descendants- 
practised,  when  discovered  by  the  Spaniards.  The  manners  of  the 
poem,  in  both  its  parts,  will  be  found  historically  true.' 

The  discovery  of  another  hemisphere   is-certainly  a  noble 
and   important   subject,  and  we  regret  that,  with    powers 
adequate  to  a   theme  of  this  high  nature,  Mr.  Southey  has 
chosen  to  neglect  the  real  hero  of  this  grand  event,  and  to 
bind   the   unfading  laurels,  which    his  genius  can  bestow^ 
around  the  brows  of  an  imaginary  being.  The  adventures  ot 
Madoc  are  certainly  a  fairy  tale,  and  therefore  Madoc  him- 
self may  be  regarded   as  a  creature  of  the  fancy.     This  has 
undoubtedly  given  a  wider  scope  to  Mr.  Southey's  invention, 
and  has  enabled  him  to  diversify  his  work  with  many  vvon- 
tlerous    and    delightful  fictions;  but  the  true  history  of  Co- 
lumbus is  so  full  of  miraculous  enterprise,  of  magnanimous 
exploit,  of  strange  adventure,  and  of  deep-toned  sorrows, 
of  great  success,  and   sad  reverse,  of  all  that  can  excite  ad- 
miration or  touch  the  heart,  that  Mr.  Southey  would   have 
found  ample  scope  for  his  poetical  powers,  and  he  might  have 
done  that  justice  to  the  memory  of  Columbus,  which  America 
has  withheld.     A  great  many  incidents  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  history  of  that  illustrious  navigator,  such  as  the  dis- 
contents of  the  crew,  the  indications  of  land,  and   various 
other  circumstances,  which  must  naturally  be  drawn  from  that 
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foondation  of  truth.  We  could  have  wished  that  the  whole 
had  been  derived  from  the  same  source,  and  that  our  poet 
had  recorded  the  fame  of  the  great  actor  in  thattrulv  s:rea£ 
event,  the  discovery  of  half  the  world,  instead  of  giving 
splendour  to  the  adventures  of  a  second  Sinbad  the  Sador. 

After  this  account  of  the  subject  of  the  work,  it  remains 
for  us  to  give  our  opinion  of  it's  poetical  merits.  The  preface 
caught  our  eye,  and  excited  ihose  uneasy  sensations  from, 
its  flippancy,  which  we  have  so  iV.lv  expressed.  Like  the 
fiend  in  Sjr  Joshua's  well  known  picture  of  Cardinal  Beaufort, 
it  thrusts  itself  upon  our  view,  and  arrests  that  attention, 
which  wouid  otherwise  have  been  fixed  in  admiration  on  .the 
beauties  of  the  whole  piece.  Madoc  is  a  noble  effort  qJd 
genius  :  the  characters  are  well  delineated,  the  illustrations 
from  physiology  are  beautiful,  and  the  harmony  of  the  verse  i 
is  exquisite.  Here  Mr.  Southey  has  shewn  himself  a  complete 
master, 

Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmony. 

There  is  scarcely  a  single  page  without  some  striking  beau- 
ty, without  some  sublime  description,  some  delightful  pic- 
ture, or  tome  forcible  appeal  to  the  heart  :  but  as  a  poem  it 
is  defective  in  plan  and  in  arrangement.  Characters  are  in- 
troduced, and  their  history  is  related,  but  the  reader  soon 
parts  with  them  to  meet  no  more.  They  are  as  independent  of 
the  story,  as  sheep  sometimes  are  of  the  landscape  in  which 
the  painter  gratuitously  introduces  them.  The  poem  is  full 
of  long  '  passages  which  lead  to  nothing.'  Madoc's  adventures 
in  Atzlan  have  so  little  reference  to  the  circumstances  of  his 
family  in  Wales,  that  the  two  parts,  into  which  Mr.  S.  has 
divided  his  work,  might  be  sold  separately  as  two  distinct 
poems.  The  first  part,  which  describes  the  revolutions  of  the 
hero's  family,  is  very  confused,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  so 
circumstantial  and  so  minute  on  some  particular  points,  that 
we  are  naturally  led  to  expect,  that  some  future  events- 
will  hinge  upon  them  :  but  the  heir  of  the  house  of  Owen 

took  his  way 
A  lonely  traveller  on  the  moonlight  sea. 

And  whether  he  was  drowned  before  he  reached  the  shore, 
or  by  a  favorable  revolution  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors,  we  shall  never  know,  till  perhaps  a  Third  Part 
comes  out,  which,  as  Mr.  S.  pays  no  attention  to  unity  of 
design,  may  very  probably  be  expected.  This  is  one  advan- 
tage of  the  poem  unlimited.  Each  book  is  so  unconnected 
with  the  others,  that  an  enumeration  of  the  beauties  of  the 
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poem  and  of  its  faults,  cannot  be  given  without  a  minute 
analysis  of  every  section.  It  would  be  a  task  similar  to  thai 
of  a  critique  on  the  papers  of  the  Spectator,  where  every 
page  creates  fresh  matter  for  observation.  The  great  fauit 
is  the  want  of  unity  of  design,  which  harasses  the  reader's  me- 
mory, and  distracts  his  attention  :  the  banners  are  gay,  the 
pomp  is  magnificent,  the  actors  are  of  noble  mien,  and  ap- 
propriately attired,  the  music  is  harmony  itself,  but  the 
whole  procession  is  badly  arranged.  Mr.  Sou  they  himself 
would  become  immediately  sensible  of  this,  if  he  would  take 
the  trouble  of  placing  a  chapter  of  contents  at  the  head  of 
each  book.  There  cannot  be  a  more  sure  or  more  easy  cri- 
terion than  this;  but  (whether  from  idleness  or  design  we 
cannot  tell,)  Mr.  S.  has  dexterously  avoided  this  species  of 
analysis,  by  prefixing  a  bare  list  of  the  dramatis  personal  at 
the  beginning  of  the  volume.  There  are  other  faults  of 
lesser  moment.  Madoc's  renroach  of  his  brother  (p.  15  and 
27)  at  the  board  of  festive  hospitality,  where  he  was  kindly  re- 
ceived, is  very  ill-timed  and  unnatural.  If  David  was  the 
eldest  son  by  a  second  wife,  he  certainly  had  a  better  claim  to 
the  throne  than  Hoel,  who  was  illegitimate.  If  Llewellin 
was  the  right  heir,  this  certainly  should  have  been  stated  in 
the  preface,  or  so  clearly  explained  in  the  beginning  of  the 
poem,  that  the  reader  might  be  able  to  form  some  conjecture 
of  the  real  cause  of  David's  jealousy  and  suspicion  of  his 
brothers  :  instead  of  this  we  are  suddenly  surprized  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  Llewellin.  The  family  quarrel  is,  like  most 
family  quarrels,  a  very  confused  piece  of  business.  We 
hear  a  great  deal  of  '  Owen's  race,'  but  Owen  had  put  out  his 
nephew's  eyes  with  red-hot  plates,  and  therefore  we  do  not 
perceive  what  reason  they  had  to  be  proud  of  having  sprung 
from  such  an  stock.  Owen  was  a  usurper,  and  the  recital  of 
his  cruelties  is  very  unnecessary  and  ill-judged.  Cynetha's 
circumlocution  for  blindness  is  very  quaint: 


it  had  been  worth 


The  wealth  of  worlds,  if  he  could  then  have  seen 
Their  ruffian  faces. 

The  anxiety,  and  thealternatehopes  and  fears  of  Madoc  on 
bis  voyage,  are  highly  wrought;  the  whole  passage  is  writ- 
ten by  the  hand  of  a  masters  it  is  too  long  to  be  quoted,  and 
by  curtailing  it  of  a  single  line,  we  should  rob  it  of  a  beauty  ; 
but  when  he  reaches  the  long-wished-for  land,  Oh  !  what  a 
falling-off  is  here.  We  follow  Madoc  over  the  unknown 
ocean  with  enthusiastic  sympathy ;  but,  when  his  voyage  is 
completed,  we  are  most  miserably  disappointed, 
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'  I  stood  upon  the  deck  and  watched  til!  dawn, 
But  who  can  tell  what  feelings  filled  my  heart, 
When  like  a  cloud  the  distant  land  arose 
Grey  flora  the  ocean,  . .  .  when  wis  left  the  ship 
And  cleft  with  rapid  oars  the  shallow  waves, 
And  stood  triumphant  on  another  world  V. 
By  a  reference  to  Robertson's  History,  our  readers  will 
see  how  far  the  poet  here  falls  short  of  the  historian.     Mr.  & 
has  evidently  consulted  Robertson's  work  ;  why  has  he  omit- 
ted the  natural  and  deep-felt  repetUenee  of  the  sailors  for  their 
nngene-rous  mistrust  of  their  chief  r  We  cannot  follow  Madoc 
without  thinking  of  Columbus. 

-  The  whole  narration  of  Baldwin  the  prior  cursing  the 
corpse  of  Madoc's  father,  from  p.  15-2  to  p.  lG.3,  inclusive, 
might  very  properly  be  omitted  'It  is  a  dull  episode,  and 
introduced  we  cannot  tell  why,  nor  guess  wherefore,  unless 
Mr.  S.  happened  to  have  been  reading  the  curses  of  Ernul- 
phus  in  Tristram  Shandy.  Perhaps  there  is  a  deeper  reason  : 
iiir.  S.  does  not  seem  to  be  fond  of  priests  ;  in  Wales  and  in 
iUzlan  his  priests  arc  ferocious. 

The  second  book  of  the  second  part  is  tedious.  The  de- 
scription of  the  serpent  is  a  noble  part  of  the  poem  ;  it  is  fre- 
quently sublime  ;  but  the  mode  of  destroying  the  monster  is 
too  minutely  told;  there  is  too  much  of  contrivance  and 
cunning  in  the  scheme:  a  set  of  tailors  could  not  have devis- 
ed a.  more  ingenious  mode  of  killing  a  mad  dog.  If  this 
exemplification  of  what  we  mean  should  be  thought  too 
degrading,  vye  would  say  that  Madoc  and  his  companions 
kill  the  serpent  exactly  as  you  would  expect  the  crafty  Ul}Ts- 
ses  and  his  associates  to  have  done  the  deed,  if  they  had  met 
with  such  a  reptile  after  escape  from  the  giant's  care  under 
the  sheep's  bellies. 

The  proper  names  ore  in  general "  con  founded  hard*  words:" 
as  Mr.  S.  enjoyed  the  liberty  of  naming  the  children  of  his 
own  fancy,  we  think  he  might  have  had  a  little  more  mercy, 
on  bis  readers.  The  heroes  of  the  Iliad  have  given  names  toour 
modern  race-horses,  dogs, and  ships;  butthishonor  cannot  be 
expected  for  the  heroes  in  Atzlan,  viz.  Yhidthiton,  Coanocot- 
zin,  Mexitli,  Tezozomoc,  and  the  Aztecas.  The  following 
line  has  not  its  parallel  in  any  poem  of  note,  but  we  recol- 
lect one  very  much  resembling  it,  which  was  written  by  a 
school-boy  : 

first  he  donned 

A  Gipion  quilted  close  of  gossarnpine. 

The  boy'e  line  is  equally  pretty — 

Where  splendid  conrchs  do  micque  upon  the  shore. 
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The  story  af  Coatel's  discovering  the  young  Hoel  in  the 
cave}  is  borrowed  from  the  Arabian  Nights,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  a  vulture  is  here  substituted  for  the  fox. 

Malina'/s  and  Goervyl's  defence  against  the  Hoamen,  irt 
the  l(iti)  book,  is  tediously  and  too  minutely  descriptive.  It 
may  be  accurate,  but  it  is  the  accuracy  of  an  old  nurse's 
tale  Indeed  there  is  too  much  fghting  through  the  re- 
mainder or  the  volume  :   it  is  quite  a  gazeite. 

Is  the  following  passage  'adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
poetry?'  We  are  willing  to  try  it  by  Mr.  Southey's  own 
criterion.  We  think  that  it  is  not,  and  therefore  we  have 
not  quoted  it  in  the  shape  of  verse,  at  the  same  time  we  chal- 
Jen-o:«  even  the  admirers  of  Thalaba,  to  read  it  in  such  a 
maimer,  that  *  its  flow  and  fall  shall  be  perceptible.'* 

'  And  on  he  went  toward  Goervyl,  and  with  sudden  turn,  while 
on  another  foe  her  eye  was  fixed,  ran  in  upon  her,  and  stooped  down 
and  clasped  the  maid  above  the  knees,  and  throwing  her  over  his 
shoulder,  to  the  valley  straits  set  off:  ill  seconded,  in  ill  attempt  j 
for  now  his  comrades  sire  too  close  beset  to  aid  theirchief,  and  Mer- 
vy!i  hath  beheld  his  lady's  peril.  At  the  sight,  inspired  with  force, 
as  if  indeed  that  manly  garb  had  clothed  a  manly  heart,  the  page 
fan  on,  and  with  a  bill- hook  striking  at  his  ham,  cut  the  back-sinews. 
Amalahta  fell:  the  maid  fell  with  him;  and  she  first  hath  risen, 
while  grovelling  on  the  earth  he  gnashed  his  teeth  for  agony.  Yet 
even  in  those  pangs  remembering  still  revenge  he  turned,  and  seized 
Goervyl's  skirt,  and  plucked  her  to  the  grcfund,  and  rolled  himself 
upon  her,  and  essayed  to  kneel  upon  her  breast,  but  she  clenched 
fast  his  bloody  locks,  and  drew  him  down  aside.'     P.  341. 

The  sport  in  Atzlan,  of  the  Flyers,  who  mount  the  pine, 
is  almost  unintelligible.  A  slight  alteration  in  the  conclud- 
ing lines  would  clear  it  of  obscurity.  The  e  mazy  dance'  and 
other  games  are  well  described.  Mr.  S.  in  general  con- 
quers the  intricate  difficulties  of  description  with  admirable 
skill. 

We  aresurpiized  not  to  find  the  horse  introduced  in  Atz- 
lan.  This  animal  was  to  the  first  settlers  in  America,  such 
an  instrumet.t  of  wonder  and  of  power,  that  their  exploits, 
when  related  even  in  the  sober  narrative  of  truth,  have  an 
air  of  romance  and  enchantment.  \\  e  naturally  expected 
to  see  this  noble  creature  forming  a  part  of  the  inferior 
machinery. 

T/he  beauties  of  Madoc  are  gr^at  and  many.  We  have 
not  quoted  any  particular  passages,  as  every  reader  of  taste, 


*  Vicl*  preface  t»  Thalaba, 
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who  reads  the  poem,  (and  what  reader  of  taste  will  not  read 
it  ?)  will  be  forcibly  struck  with  them. — Praise  which  is  ex- 
torted by  merit,  must  be  sincere.  We  confess  that  the  flip- 
pant pertness  of  the  introductory  matter,  prejudiced  us  against 
the  author.  If  a  philosopher  enters  into  company  with  the 
air  of  a  coxcomb,  he  must  not  be  astonished  if  he  is  not 
received  with  respect,  and    treated  with  reverence. 

The  excellent  parts  of  this  poem  are  like  elegant  devices 
in  the  work-shop  of  the  sculptor:  their  effect  is  in  great 
measure  lost  from  want  of  due  light  and  shade,  position  and 
arrangement.  Their  individual  value  increases  the  regret 
of  the  observer,  that  the  hand  of  the  master  has  not  formed 
them  into  a  monument  of  poetic  art,  grand  in  its  design, 
and  harmonizing  in  its  part6,  which  might  have  endured  for 
ages  a  model  for  imitation,  and  the  pride  of  English  litera- 
ture. 


Art.X. — Travels  through  Italy  in  the  Years  1804  and  1805, 
by  Jugustus  I  on  A  otzebue,  Author  of  Travels  in  Si- 
beria and  in  France,  fy-c.  fyc.£;c.  Svo.  4  Pols.  1 1.  Phillips. 
1806, 

IT  were  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  the  same  authority 
which  introduced  Augustus  Von  Kotzebue  to  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  wildernessesofSiberia,  had  been  pleased  to  com- 
mute that  memorable  year  of  exile  for  ten  years  of  rigorous 
abstinence  from  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  We  are  fully  aware 
how  tremendous  an  infliction  this  must  have  been  to  the 
unhappy  sufferer;  but  our  care  for  the  public  would  have 
stifled  our  commiseration  :  and  we  should  gradually  have 
lost  all  recollection  of  the  painful  privation  to  be  endured 
by  the  individual,  in  contemplating  the  chance  that  so  long 
«  suspension  might  at  last  have  entirely  corrected  that  mis- 
chievous habit  of  publication,  which  has  now,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  become  quite  incurable. 

The  commonwealth  of  letters,  however,  is  unhappily  with* 
out  the  benefit  of  this  arbitrary,  though  wholesome  interfer- 
ence of  civil  authority.  In  open  contempt  and  defiance  of 
the  impotent  thunders  of  all  our  literary  tribunals,  this  con- 
fident and  incorrigible  offender  is  again  before  the  public, 
and  boldly  challenges  their  attention  to  four  volumes  more 
©f  dulnessand  impertinence.  That  our  decrees  should  not  be 
very  actively  promulgated,  or  very  punctually  obeyed  in  the 
•German  states,  can  scarcely  indeed  be  rewarded  as  extraoi- 
dinary.  They  have,  of  course,  tribunals  of  their  own  of  com- 
petentjurisdiction  ;  and  the  maxims  of  their  critical  jurispru- 
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ctetTce  are  probably  mere  favourable  to  the  merits  of  Mf, 
Kotzebui1,  than  those  by  which  our  sentences  are  usually 
regulated.  With  them,  an  affected  style,  a  studied  con- 
tempt of  nil  usual  modes  of  thinking,  an  undisguised  renun- 
ciation of  all  the  constituted  authorities  of  taste  and  science, 
and  marked  disrespect  for  all  rehgiousopinions,  may  possibly 
amount  to  no  moral  or  literary  misdemeanor.  We  confidently 
trust,  however,  that  the  good  sense  of  the  English  nation 
Will  reject  the  pompous  trifles  of  this  strutting  sentimentalist, 
though  repeatedly  assured  by  the  newspapers  that  Mr.  Kot- 
zebue  is  *  the  most  enlightened  traveller  of  the  present  age/ 
Prefixed  to  the  work  before  us  we  have  not  a  preface, 
(that  would  be  a  servile  compliance  with  established  modes, 
unworthy  of  the  independent  mind  of  Mr.  Kotzebue,)  but 
we  have  something  which    is    '  to  serve' as  a  preface.'      This 

v       .  .  I'll 

prolegomenon  is  in  every  respect  correspondent  with  the 
character  of  tin'  performance  which  it  introduces  to  the 
notice  of  the  world.  It  commences  with  a  list  of  those  who 
are  to  be  excluded  from  the  inestimable  privilege  of  rending 
this  book.  The  first  class  of  those  who  are  thus  excommu- 
nicated consists  of  '  all  artists,  or,  judges  of  the  arts,  as  they 
are  termed ;'  whom  M»\  K.  proceeds  to  separate  irom  him- 
self by  the  following  modest  distinctions  : 

'  They  consider  the  arts  as  the  mere  creation  of  form,  but  I  as 
the  transfusion  oi'  m'tptf.;  they,  as  proving  the  expertness  of  the 
eves;  but  I,  as  the  occupation  of  the  sout  :  the  form  being  the  first 
thing  with  them;  with  i:u,  the  last.' 

The  next  class  stigmatized  with  this  mortifying  prohibition, 
consists  of  those  '  who  really  love  the  arts  and  are  fond  of 
viewing  performances  of  merit,  but  not  of  reading  descriptions 
of  such  things.'  JVir.  K.  graciously  condescends. to  promise 
that  he  will  not  be  offended  with  such  readers  of  this  class 
as  shall  be  tempted,  notwithstanding  this  clause  of  exclusion, 
to  take  up  his-  work,  and  shall  find  themselves  obliged  to 
pass  over  the  greater  part  of  it. 

Thirdly,  those  who  expect,  among  other  things,  a  dry  cata- 
logue of  curiosities,  or  an  exhibition  of  sentimental  pictures, 
are  warned,  on  pain  of  grievous  disappointment,  not  to 'open 
these  volumes.  Were  we  not,  to  our  so  now  and  vexation, fami- 
liar with  the  former  productions  of  Mr.  K.  we  should  have 
been  somewhat  surprized,  after  such  a  declaration,  to  find  tlu* 
greater  number  of  his  pages  filled  with  a  tedious  enumeration 
of  paintings,  statues,  relics,  coins,  medals,  gems,  cameos, 
and  antiquities  of  every  description;  and  the  rest  liberally 
stuffed  with  sentknent,  after  the  very  newest  fashion  of  the 
present  sensitive  race  of  philosophic  travellers. 
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We  may  safely  add  a  fourth  class  of  readers,  who  will  act 
'■wisely  in  abstaining  from  any  intimate  com  nunicarion  with 
Mr.  Kotzebue;  those  who  seek  in  the  publications  of  travel  led 
snen,  for  enlightened  views  of  the  moral  and  political  state  of 
mankind,  or  who  hope  to  find  in  their  labours  the  materials 
of  improvement,  in  ^science  and  philosophy  Indeed  the 
plan  adopted  in  the  fabrication  of  this  book,  leads  us  to  ex- 
pect little  that  can  render  it  perrnam  ntiy  valuable.  We  are 
informed  that  the  author  took  no  notes  of  what  he  saw  immedi- 
ately, but  rose  every  morning,  long  before  daylight,  '  and 
spent  two  or  three  hours  in  transcribing  faithfully  all  he  had 
seen,  thoughts  and  Felt,  in  the preceding  day' 

The  tour  commences  with  a  diatribe  of  some  six  pages  on 
the  instinctive   passion  lor  variety,  to  which  Mr    K.  is  seri- 
ously disposed   to  ascribe  the  propensity  of  man  to  visit  re- 
mote countries,  and  in  which  he  seeks  for  an  apology  for, his 
own  impatience    of  home.      We  are  then  taken  at  a  prodi- 
gious rate  through  Riga,  Berlin,    Leipsig,    iS'urenberg,  and 
Augsburgh  into  the  Tyrol;  during  which  very  rapid  progress 
Mj\  K.  finds  leisure  to  pronounce  a  panegyric  on  Alexander 
Emperor  of  Russia  (by  whom,  he    is  anxious  to  inform  the 
reader,  that  he  does  not  mean  Alexander  the  Great,  King  of 
Macedonia) — to   describe  a  tremendous  storm  on  the  Veipus 
lake — to  discuss  the  difficulty  of  play-writing — to  prophesy 
that  the  time  will  come  when  amorous  intrigues  shall 'be  con- 
-ducted,  and    besieged   towns  victualled,    by    means  of  air 
balloons — to   consider  very   minutely  the  state  of  the  posts 
between   Petersburg  and    Naples — and  to  describe  courts  of 
justice,    town    halls,     libraries,  churches,  playhouses,  dun- 
geons, escutcheons,  paintings,  See.  &c.  &c,  "We then  are  con- 
ducted into  the  Tyrol,  the  picture  of  which  is,  on  the  whole, 
by  no  means  uninteresting:   to  the  imagination  of  the  author 
it  is  so  irresistibly  enchanting,  that  it  betrays   him    into    a 
daring  violation  of  his  solemn  vow  against  the  mortal  sin  of 
picturesque  description. 

'  On  descending  the  bill  from  Lermos  to  Nassereit  (says 
be,)  let  the  traveller  alight,  and  walk  slowly  ;'  Mr.  K.  then 
conducts  us  through  rugged  rocks,  purling  springs,  woods, 
shrubberies,  ruined  castles,  dark  lakes,  learning  torrents, 
majestic  streams,  and  blooming  plains,  till  at  last  suddenly  re- 
collecting "himself,  he  exclaims  : 

'  No !  I  have  many  times  declared  that  I  would  never  enter  into 
descriptions  of  scenery  ;  but  whoever  has  a  taste  tor  the  truly  sub- 
Jime,  may  believe  me,  that  on  this  journey  tears  will  more  than  once 
involuntarily  start  into  his  eyes.'     p.  8S,  89.  vol.  1. 

Mr.  K.  then  proceeds  to  Verona,  and  thence  towards  Flo- 
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3  ence,  extremely  out  of  humour  with  the  wretched  police  of 
Italy,  and  with  the  vexatious  regulations  respecting  pass- 
ports. '  At  Bologna  he  stops  only  to  give  a  long  account  of 
the  ascent  of  that  daring  aeronaut  Zambeecari,  faithfully 
abstracted  from  the  Report  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
there.  The  delights  of  a  morning  spent  amidst  the  Apen- 
nines is  described  in  a  silly  letter  from  Barberini,  a  dreaming 
enthusiast,  and  a  great  lover  of  coffee.  As  the  feelings  of 
Mr.  K.  appear  to  be  in  perfect  unison  with  those  of  his  cor- 
respondent, we  shall  present  our  readers  with  a  few  lints  of 
this  egregious  drivelling,  as  exhibiting  a  tolerably  correct 
specimen  of  what  the  modern  rate  of  weeping  travellers  sub- 
stitute for  thought  and  description.  Having  mentioned  the 
state  of  his  accommodations  at  the  village  ale-house  at  which 
he  lodges  for  the  night,  he  proceeds  : 

'  What  is  now  to  disturb  me,  but  the  thought  of  how  I  shall  fare 
in  the  morning, — here  is  no  coffee  to  be  had  !  Yet  I  knew  how  to  sup- 
ply this  necessity.  My  good  wife,  (for  be  sure  not  to  travel  without 
a  female  companion,)  unpacks  the  sugar  2nd  coffee — I  fetch  from  my 
travelling  case  a  lamp  filled  with  spirits  of  wine — set  our  own  coffee- 
pot upon  it — and  before  the  end  of  half  an  hour,  the  dear  hands 
which  have  attended  me  through  life,  prepare  my  morning's-comfort 
on  the  Apennines.  1  now  lay  myself  quietly  down  to  sleep,  with  my 
rushlight  burning,  and  my  repeater  by  my  side.  Towards  morning, 
half  asleep,  I  catch  up  my  watch  with  my  eyes  closed,  make  it  re- 
peat, and  it  strikes  three — I  spring  up,  light  my  lamp — set  the  coffee- 
pot on  it,  and  while  my  coffee  is  warming,  I  eat  grapes  : — and  opening 
my  window — (yes — opening  my  window  on  the.  18th  October :) — I 
lean  out  of  it  half  dressed,  in  order-properly  to  inhale  the  mild  Italian 
air,  and  survey  the  charming  country  illumined  by  the  dawn.  The 
bubbling  noi^e  of  the  coffee  behind  me  rouses  me  from  my  sweet 
reverie:  I  leave  the  window  with  moistened  xye's,  (for  I  had  in  the 
■universal  stillness  directed  my  thoughts  as  well  as  looks  to  the  spot 
that  is  rendered  dear  to  me  by  all  it  contains,)  seat  myself,  drink,  and 
write  this  letter  to  you  as  calmly  and  comfortably  as  I  should  have 
done  at  Berlin.'     p.  l-i2.  &c. 

With  these  contemptible  and  doting  trifles,  the  ex- 
pectations of  all  sober  and  rational  readers  are  perpetually 
mocked  in  the- pages  of  this  class  of  travellers.  While  we 
are  pressing  forward  impatiently  in  hopes  of  instruction  and 
entertain  merit,  we  are  suddenly  stopped  to  contemplate  the 
spot  where  Mr.  Karamsin  sighed  and  wept,  where  Mr.  Kot- 
zebue  was  'overwhelmed  with  a  chaos  of  inexpressible  feel- 
ings,' or  where  Mr.  Barberini  boiled  his  coffee  ! 

'  It  is  fortunate  for  me,  (says  Mr.  K..)  that  J  have  made 
no  promise  of  describing  Florence.  I  can  now  travel  on  to 
Ancona  without  making  any  apologies.'    It  would  have  been 
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fortunate  for  his  readers  if  he  had  persevered  in  his  resolu- 
tion :  for,  notwithstanding  he  hopes  '  that  they  will  be  con- 
tented with  a  remark  or  two/  he  cannot  prevail  upon  him- 
self to  dismiss  them  without  a  copious  enumeration  of  every 
thing  that  has  been  seen  and  described  befote  a  thousand 
times.  But  our  charge  against  the  author  in  this  and  in  every 
part  of  his  work,  is  not  confined  to  his  tediotisness  and  dull- 
ness: he  watches  with  malignant  vigilance  for  every  op- 
portunity of  placing  all  religious  prejudices  and  images  in  a 
ludicrous  point  of  view.  We  believe  that  the  o  Tensive  and 
indecent  levity  with  which  he  treats  every  sacred  subject  in 
all  his  former  productions,  has  been  visited  by  the  severe  and 
unanimous  censure  of  all  the  literary  journals,  in  this  country 
at  least,  it  is  unquestionably  the  duty  of  every  crijical  fra- 
ternity to  resent  this  insult  to  the  public  as  often  as  it  is  re- 
peated. The  mischievous  diligence  with  which  he  seizes  on 
every  occasion  afforded  by  the  ignorance,  the  folly,  or  the 
superstition  of  mankind,  to  make  our  holy  faith  the  object 
of  insipid  and  blasphemous  drollery  ,deserves  to  be  stigmatized 
with  emphatic  reprobation.  It  is  with  extreme  reluctance 
that  we  submit  to  the  nauseous  task  of  transcribing  some  of 
the  despicable  witticisms  which  disfigure  the  pages  before  us. 
The  church  of  the  Annunciation  at  Florence"  suggests  to 
Mr.  K.  the  following  impious  reflection  :  '  A  tolerably  natu- 
ral associativn  of  ideas  nas  here,  as  in  almost  all  Italv,  occa- 
sioned the  foundling  hospitals  tQ  be  dedicated  to  the  Annun- 
ciation.' vol.  i.  p.  150.  In  the  same  page,  we  are  told 
that  a  performance  of  Bandinelli's  '  represents  a  dead  Christ 
in  marble,  whom  God  the  Father  (figured  by  a  little  old 
long- bearded  man,  with  a  bad  physiognomy)  holds  on  his 
knee.'  In  the  same  manner,  whenever  any  of  the  objects 
of  our  adoration  are  unskilfully  and  injudiciously  presented 
to  our  senses  by  unenlightened  zeal  and  preposterous  taste, 
it  is  sure  not  to  escape  the  perverse  industry  of  Mr.  K.  Who 
can  bear  the  abominable  familiarity  with  which  he  alludes  to 
objects  which  others  only  name  with  trembling  reverence? 
A  picture  in  the  church  of  Spirito  Santo,  at  Naples,  raises 
his  admiration — and  he  observes  with  pleasure,  that  '  the 
child  Jesus  has  a  great,  likeness  to  his  lovely  mother.'  vol. 
II.  p.  114.  In  another  picture, we  are  told,  that  '  the  Queen 
of  Heaven  is  represented  as  armed  with  a  cudgel,  with 
which  she  has  just  been  beating  Satan  severely.'  Ibid.  In 
another  place,  the  *  Queen  of  Heaven  is  sitting  in  a  cor- 
ner, and  is  distributing  rosaries — and  the  child  Jesus  in 
her  lap  does  the  same.'  p.  130.  Again,  in  page  \62t  we 
hear  of  a  painting,  in  which  '  the  infant  Christ  resem- 
bles much  a  spoilt  child.'     Whenever  he  has  occasion  to 
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mention  the  infant  Baptist,  lie  cannot  find  a  more  respect- 
ful appellation  for  him  than  the  f  little  John.'  We  know 
not  whether  these  expressions  may  be  more  decorous  in  the 
original,  or  not:  but  as  Mr.  K.  professes  himself  a  heretic 
(a  term  by  which  he  seems  to  understand  a  dissenter  from 
all  religion  which  professes  to  be  founded  on  revelation),  we 
are  not  disposed  to  fix  much  of  the  guilt  on  his  translator. 

The  cathedral  at  Sienna  raises  in  the  mind  of  ourtravellei 
this  eminently  contemptible  joke  : 

'  Formerly  it  (the  cathedral)  contained  a  group  of  the  three 
Graces,  but  these  have  been  removed  on  the  pretext  of  indecorum: 
what  indeed  have  the  Graces  to  do  in  a  church,  where  even  coun- 
cils have  been  held  ?'  vol.  i.  p.  1 73. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  Mr.  K-.  should  preserve 
any  command  over  his  imagination  when  he  approaches 
Rome.  It  might  be  foreseen  that  the  sight  of  the  Coliseum 
would  bring  on  one  of  his  paroxysms,  indeed  he  appears 
sensible  that  the  fit  is  approaching,  and  feels  it  necessary  to 
apologize  for  any  extravagance  he  may  commit  during  its. 
cor?  tin  nance. 

•  I  must  be  pardoned  (says  he)  any  bold  expression;  whoever 
can  speak  coolly  or  sentimentally  on  such  a  subject,  for  him  I  do 
not  write.'     vol.  I.  p.  180. 

Having  at  last  torn  himself  from  the  Coliseum,  he  invites 
the  reader  to  accompany  him  in  a  walk  along  the  ancient 
Via  Sacra,  and  '  then  comes  his  fit  again/  and  while  it  lasts 
*  he  does  not  talk  alter  the  wisest.'  II is  imagination  trans- 
ports him  into  ancient  Rome. 

'  What  (he  exclaims)  is  the  meaning  of  that  mixed  crowd,  pro- 
ceeding slowlv  by  the  Temple  of  Peace  ?  They  are  pious  countrymen 
who  are  conducting  a  lamb  to  the  habitation  of  the  sacrificer.  But 
the  tumultuous  noise  and  wild  shrieks  issuing  from  the  next  streets  ? 
Is  a  sudden  commotion  begun?  No  ;  the  inhabitants  of  that  street 
are  holding  their  frolfcksorae  dispute  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Via  Sacra,  concerning  the  head  of  a  horse,  &c.  <vc.  But  we  will  not 
stay  here  any  longer.'     &c.  &c.      vol.  i.   p.  197,  >°S. 

The  latter  part  of  the  first,  the  whole  of  the  second,  and 
part  of  the  third  volume  are  occupied  with  a  description  of 
Naples  and  its  vicinity;  and  some  parts  of  this  picture  are 
not  wholly  without  animation  and  interest.  We  are  not 
aware,  however,  that  it  presents  any  thing  that  has  the  re- 
commendation of  much  novelty,  or  that  shews  more  than  a 
superficial  observation  of  national  character  and  manner. 
The  eatius:  and  drinking  of  the  Neapolitans  appears  to  have 
occupied  the  minutest  attention  of  our  author;  and  if  with- 
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©tit  insulting  the  taste  of  future  generations,  we  might 
suppose  that  his  work  could  live  till  the  larders  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  shall  become  subjects  of  antiquarian  inves- 
tigation, we  must  at  least  do  h'iui  the  justice  to  allow  that  it 
may  afford  considerable  materials  towards  a  learned  dis- 
sertation *  de  re  Cuiinaria.    jNeapolitanorum.' 

i  tie  streets  of  Naples  appear  to  resemble  more  nearly  than 
any  place  or;  earth  the  limbo  of  vanity.  No  other  city  in 
•the  world  perhaps  can  exhibit  a  greater  variety  of  cos- 
tmnes,  and  what  is  more  singular,  they  are  all  of  them  Ita- 
lian. This  strange  motley  collection  must  exhibit  a  very 
lively  and  curious  spectacle  to  the  traveller.  His  -contract 
between  the  streets  of  Naples  and  those  of  Paris  deserves  to 
be  transcribed. 

'  In  the  variety  -of  dresses  the. streets  of  Naples  afford  more  diver- 
si  ty than  those  of  Paris,  but  in  another  respect  thelatte-r  are  more 
entertaining.  In  Paris  we  find  the  walls  covered  with  every  kind  ot" 
writings,  but  at  Naples  not  at  all.  At  Paris  every  cue  has  some- 
thing to  propose,  to  oifer,  to  communicate  to  the  public — but  here 
nobody.  The  French  endeavour  to  bring  men  of  all  ranks  and 
descriptions  into  connection  with  each  other  :  the  Italians  try  to  in- 
dividualize them,'  cVc.  &c.      vuL.  t.  p.  2JJ. 

Mr...  K.  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  Vesuvius  afteV  an 
eruption,  and  his  account  is  not  altogether  destitute  of 
stre/igth  of  colouring.  In  descending  he  accepted  the  hos- 
pitality-of  a  hermitage  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  in  which 
w  is  a  memorandum-hook  filled  with  the  names  of  all  who 
had  visited  the  volcano,  and  the  impertinent  trifles  wiUi 
tvhich  they  had  recorded  their  excursion. 

'  This  medley  (says  Mr.  K.)  was  to  be  found  in  all  lantpiasres  :  bnt 
I  confess  that  on  a  slight  perusal  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  Germans 
had  written  the  most  nonsense  ;  at  least  had  affected  the  greatest  sen- 
sibility !' 

Is  it  necessary  to  remark,  that  this  excessive  candour  of 
Mr.  K.  has  betrayed  him  into  a  singularly  just  and  accurate 
delineation  of  himself?  Had  he  always  written  as  reasona- 
bly as  ;n  pages  26,  27,  he  might  securely  have  ventured  to 
censure  the  vicious  taste  and  morbid  sensibility  of"  his  coun- 
trymen. He  is  speaking  of  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius  which 
happened  during  his  stay  at  Naples;  we  recommend  the 
passage  as  a  favorable  specimen  of  his  performance,  thou:!< 
our  limits  do  not  allow  its  transcription. 

No  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  second  volume  is  devot- 
ed to  a  laborious  enumeration  of  pictures  and  statues,  in 
$&£  course 'of  which  the  author    is  perpetually   proclaiming 
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the  independence  of  his  taste  and  judgment,  and  his  exemp- 
tion from  the  manacles  of  vulgar  criticism.  He  exults  much 
in  the  spirit  of  the  self-righteous  Pharisee  ;  he  appears  thank- 
ful that  he  is  not  made  [us  other  men  are,  the  passive  echo 
of  traditional  approbation  or  censure.  We  must,  however, 
venture  to  distrust  this  original  and  unborrowed  illumination 
of  Mr.  K.'s  genius.  All  taste  and  feeling,  unimproved  and 
unsupported  by  systematic  study  and  observation  (except 
in  some  very  few  illustrious  instances),  are  meteors  which  iiv- 
fallibly  lure  their  followers  astray,  and  at  last*  engulf  them 
in  the  mire.' 

The  following  account  of  the  professions  of  letter-wri- 
ters and  letter  readers  at  Naples  is  curious,  and  we  believe 
new: 

'There  are  half  a  dozen  small  tables  in  the  street  by  the  post-office, 
and  as  many  men  sitting  before  them  holding  pens  in  their  hands, 
with  a  folded  letter-case  before  them,  ready  to  write  letters  of  any 
conceivable  purport  to  any  quarter  of  the  habitable  globe.  A 
second  chair  opposite  to  theirs  invites  the  needy  letter  sender  to  sit 
down  and  communicate  his  thoughts  to  one  who  will  give  them  the 
polish  of  good  diction/     vol.  ii.  p.   138. 


'  All  this  correspondence  is  commonly  conducted  In  such  a  loud 
and  public  manner,  that  the  post  office  has  no  occasion  to  break 
open  the  letters;  it  need  only  dispatch  a  few  idle  persons  with  good 
ears  among  the  populace.  Soldiers  and  sailors  proclaim  their  affairs 
to  the  world  without  hesitation.  Their  gesticulations  while  dic- 
tating are  none  of  the  gentlest,  and  they  often  beat  with  vehemence 
on  the  table  of  the  writer.'     p.    141. 


*  These  men  of  genius,  however,  have  not  erected  their  pulpits  in 
the  streets  for  the  dispatch  of  letters  only,  but  also  to  decypher  such 
as  arrive  for  those  who  cannot  read.  On  the  day  when  the  post 
comes  in,  a  different  scene  is  exhibited  from  that  which  we  have  just 
enjoyed.  All  pens  are  at  rest,  the  lips  only  are  in  motion  ;  and,  as 
may  be  easily  conceived,  there  is  another  interesting  supply  for  the 
curious  observer.  The  fixed  attention  with  which  the  hearer  hangs 
ou  the  lips  of  the  reader,  the  varying  passions,  the  accomplished  or 
defeated  hopes  of  the  former,  are  well  contrasted  with  the  perfect 
indifference  of  the  latter,  and  the  unchanged  voice  with  which  he 
proclaims  both  joyful  and  melancholy  news.'     p.  142,  3. 

In  vol.  iit;  p.  CO,  a  very  curious  fact  is  mentioned,  to 
which,  unless  it  were  ascertained  by  the  personal  knowledge 
of  the  author,  we  should  give  but  a  very  tardy  belief: 

'It  is  a  singular  custom,  but  which  places  the  credit  of  the  Nea- 
politans in  a  very  unfavourable  light,  that  when  you  make  any  agree- 
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serifs  with  a Neapolitan,  for  instance  for  avetturino,  for  the  journey 
to  Rome,  you  do  not  pay  him  part  of  the  money  in  advance,  as  is 
customary  in  other  countries,  but  he  deposits  a  sum  in  your  hands. 
If  you  omit  this  precaution,  you  are  not  safe.  The  unknown  stran- 
ger, therefore,  has  more  credit  than  the  resident  native,' 

At  Rome,  which  is  again  visited  by  our  author  on  his  re- 
turn, he  is  as  industrious  as  usual  in  compiling  a  catalogue  of 
artists  and  their  works;  equally  ambitious  of  distinguishing 
himself  by  his  exaltation  above  the  grovelling  level  of  vulgar 
taste;  and  equally  watchful  for  every  topic  of  indecent  sar- 
casm on  sacred  subjects.  Thus  the  picture  of  Nathan  and 
David  calls   forth  the  following  criticism  : 

'  The  artist  has  likewise  succeeded  in  giving  David  a  somewhat 
majestic,  but  yet  ambiguous  physiognomy,  exactly  such  as  the  pious 
old  rogue   may  be  supposed  to  have  had.'     vol.  hi.  p.  3. 

'I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  here  a  singular  phsnomenon  in  the 
history  of  artisis.  Kaysermann,  is  at  the  same  time  a  painter  and  a 
dealer  in  pigs.  He  is  accustomed  in  spring  to  purchase  many  thou- 
sand swine,  which  he  keeps  till  they  are  full  grown,  and  sells  again 
to  great  advantage.  He  is  likewise  the  proprietor  of  many  of  the 
goats,  which  are  driven  about  at  Rome  from  house  to  house  to  be 
milked.' 

We  are  indeed  aware  that  the  kings  and  princes  of  antiquity 
Were  feeders  of  sheep  and  drivers  of  cattle  ;  and  we  have 
the  authority  of  that  $to(  u<po%£os,  that  divine  feeder  of  hogs, 
parson  Trulliber,  in  modern  times,  for  an  union  of  the  spiri- 
tual character  of  pastor,  with  the  temporal  and  perhaps 
more  lucrative  one  of  a  fattener  of  pork.  But  we  imagine, 
this  is  the  first  instance  of  a  pig-dealing  painter ;  Mr.  Kay- 
sermann is  of  course  very  ambitious  of  bringing  his  pigs  to 
market  in  the  highest  order,  or,  in  other  words,  perfect  pic- 
tures-, he  will  thus  be  gratified  by  hearing  the  approbation 
of  the  public  expressed  in  terms  which  convey  a  compliment 
at  once  to  both  his  professional  characters. 

The  account  of  the  chambers  of  the  dead  in  the  church 
of  the  Capuchins  will  be  found  to  be  a  very  strong  expe- 
riment on  the  credulity  of  the  reader.  These  dreary  man- 
sions of  mortality,  we  are  told,  consist  of  neither  church-yard, 
vault,  cellar,  or  cavern  : 

'  In  a  lower  story  of  the  convent,  not  quite  under  ground,  there 
is  a  range  of  arched  chambers,  provided  with  niches.  In  each  of 
these  niches,  we  discovera  dead  Capuchin,  dressed  in  his  capouche, 
and  with  a  long  beard  ;  for  the  dead  bodies  buried  here  do  not  suffer 
putrefaction,  but  only  dry  up.' 

'  The  apartments  for  this  purpose  are  very  small,  yet  harbour 
hundreds  of  such  tenants.    They  lie  here  till  they  are  dried  up, 
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when  they  are  brought  to  light  again,  in  order  to  yield  their  former 
spaces  to  their  successors.' — 4  We  raised  the  capouche  of  one  rif 
the  corpses,  and  discovered  underneath  it  a  skin  very  much  like  yel- 
low parchment.'     vol.  hi.   r.  257. 

We  wish  Mr.  K.  had  condescended  to  inform  ns  to  what 
cause  the  preservation  oi  these  bodies  from  putrefaction 
islo  be  ascribed  ■  lor  it  dees  not  appear  from  his  account  that 
they,are  protected  from  the  air,  or  that  l.iey  are  submitted  to 
any  of  those  processes  which  are  usually  applied  for  the  puii 
pose  of  counteracting  animal  corruption.  We  must  there- 
fore suspen  '  our  belief  till  we  are  further  enlightened  on  this 
subject. 

The  fourth  volume,  we  think.,  has  more  pretensions  to  the 
character  of  rational  and  entertaining,  than  any  of  its  brethren, 
though  it  '  stands  accountant'  for  a  considerable  shave  of 
trifling;  of  which  the  following  are  egregious  instances: 

1  Terni  is  the  native  town  of  Tacitus,  and  the  theatre  of  an  ex- 
traordinary wonder  of  nature.  The -cascades  of  Tivoli  are  beauti- 
ful; the  fall  of  Terni  is  great  and  majestic.  There  Tacitus  would 
probably  have  been  a  poet  ;  here  he  could  have  been  no  other  than 
an  historian  ;  and  his  style  could  not  but  be  simply  nervous  and 
rugged  like  these  rocks.'     vol.  iv.  p.  15S,  0. 

The  academy  of  arts  at  Modena  is  in  possession  of  a  very 
interesting  rarity,  namely,  the  skull  of  Corregio.  This  ve- 
nerated relic  suggests  to  Mr.  K  a  variety  of  reflections  and 
questions  which  he  professes  himself  unable  to  resolve. 

'  For  example,  may  we  not  hence  deduce  a   tacit  confession  on 
the  part  of  mankind,  that   materialism  is  an  opinion  implanted  by 
nature  in  the  mind  ;  and  that  notwithstanding  all  they  have  learnt 
about  the  nature  of  the  soul,  they   still  consider  the  head   as   the 
organ  of  reason  ?    Further  : — Is  it  not  surprising,  that  as  the  skull  of 
a  highly  distinguished  personage  is  an  object  of  uncommon  interest 
to  every  individual,  so  few  skulls  of  that   kind  have  been  preserved  ; 
and  that,  as  far  as  1  know,  only  two  academies  of  painting,  and  Dr. 
Gall,  of  Vienna,  have  conceived  the  idea  of  rescuing  this  most  pre- 
cious relic  of  an  extraordinary  man  from  the  dreary  bosom  of  the 
earth  ?  Why  should  this  idea  have  occurred  only  to  painters  ?  &c. 
&c.      Why  are  not  libraries  decorated  with  the  skulls  of  great  writ- 
ers and  poets  ?     Why  are  not  arsenals  embellished  with  the  skulls  of 
heroes  ?     Why  are  not  thrones  surrounded  with  the  skulls  of  virtu- 
ous princes  ?'     vol.  iv.   r.  24<). 

And  why,  we  may  add,  is  not  every  paper-mill  decorated 
-with  the  cranium  of  some  indefatigable  scribbler  like  Mr. 
Kotzebue  ? 

We  shall  conclude  our  account  of  these  (  thiu  and  Aimer 
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designs,'  by  transcribing  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  most 
interesting  passage  in  the  whole  work.  The  hardy  courage 
and  generous  loyalty  of  the  Tyrolese  are  well  known.;  an 
animating  picture  of  both  is  exhibited  in  the  following  nar- 
rative, which,  at  this  moment,  must  create  a  mournful  in- 
terest in  the  bosom  of  every  loyal  Englishman.  These 
intrepid  and  patriotic  mountaineers  are  now  become  the 
vassals  of  Trance.  At  a  period  when  all  Europe  appears  oil 
the  point  of  crumbling  into  fragments  under  the  iron  mace 
of  that  colossal  dominion,  when  mankind  is  threatened  with. 
a  bondage  which  may  perhaps  for  ayes  obstruct  the  progress 
vt'  human  improvement  and  the  diffusion  of  all  honourable 
sentiment,  it  is  a  melancholy  duty  to  collect  and  record 
every  exertion  of  virtuous  bravery  which  has  dignified  the 
last  struggles  of  independence.  Posterity  may  thus  be  in- 
formed that  sentiments  and  feelings  once  existed,  which,  had 
they  been  carefully  encouraged  and  judiciously  directed, 
might  have  saved  their  ancestors  from  the  grinding  fangs  of 
military  despotism,  and  preserved  to  themselves  the  blessings 
of  moral  and  intellectual  liberty. 

'  This  tribe  of  herdsmen  appeared  to  me  to  be  more  brave  and 
less  corrupted  than  their  neighbours,  who  cultivate  the  vine-.  What 
might  not  have  been  expected  id' them  during;  the  lale  war  !  With 
what  courage  they  waited  for  the  coming  of  the  French  !  At  Bran- 
neken,  two  posts  from  Brix'eti,  they  had  not  heard  of  the  arrival  of 
the  enemy  til!  he  was  almost  at  their  gates.  They  immediately  sent 
to  General  Sporke,  who  commanded  a  corps  at  no  great  distance,  to 
inform  him  they  were  ready  to  light  if  he  would  come  and  support 
shein.  Th'' general  promised  tocomply  with  their  invitation.  More 
than  four  thousand  country  people  assembled,  armed  themselves, 
baked  bread  for  the  Austrians,  procured  wine,  and  waited  for  their 
leader.  lie  came  not  :  he  sent  them  word,  that  his  orders  obliged 
him  to  return  over  the  mountains.  This  message  the  honest  pea- 
sants could  not  understand.  They  were  acquainted  with  tlieic 
mountains  ;  they  knew  that,  especieliy  in  spring,  it  was  not  possi- 
ble to  cross  them,  at  least  not  with  artillery.  They  wondered  why 
the  general  should  choose  rather  to  throw  hiscannoninto  the  water, 
than  to  bring  it  tu  their  defence;  and  they  still  maintain  that  11'  this 
had  been  done,  if  they  had  been  organised,  and  had  any  one  to 
head  them,  not  a  man  ot  the  French  would  have  escaped.  Who- 
ever has  seen  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  will  give  them  credit 
for  the  assertion.  The  answer  they  received  rendered  them  not  deject- 
ed, but  indignant.  All  the  officers  of  government  withdrew,  leaving 
the  people  to  shift  for  themselves.  But  whenever  they  metwith  one 
of  these  fugitives,  they  seized  him  by  his  queue,  dragged  him  back, 
and  tauntingly  exclaimed,  "  Scoundrel,  there  is  the  enemy  !" 

;  Had,  at  that  moment,  a  man  appeared  amOnS  them,  endowed  hf 
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nature  with  military  talents,  he  might  have  given  the  state  of  affairs 
a  very  different  -aspect,  and  have  acquired  great  renown.  Now 
their  force  was  dispersed,  but  even  in  this  situation  they  made  head 
against  the  French.  In  a  small  town,  a  body  of  them  assembled 
at  the  gate,  merely  opened  a  small  door  from  time  to  time,  fired> 
killed  at  each  time  a  number  of  the  enemy,  and  then  instantly  drew 
back  their  heads  again.  The  French  might  threaten  and  storm  as 
they  pleastd  ;  the  little  troop  continued  to  defend  themselves  in  this 
manner,  and  at  length  compelled  them  to  retire.  Even  in  a  village 
situated  on  a  rock,  the  inhabitants  resolved  to  oppose  the  entrance 
of  the  invaders.  The  women  armed  themselves  as  well  as  the  men, 
and  the  children  rolled  large  stones  down  upon  the  French,  who 
made  a  halt,  and  then  proceeded  farther.  Gn  their  approach  to 
Branneken,  the  peasants  ascended  the  mountains,  kindled  some 
hundreds  of  fires  in  the  vicinity,  and  so  alarmed  the  numerous  army 
of  the  enemy,  that  he  entered  into  a  capitulation  with  this  open 
town,  the  articles  of  which  were  faithfully  observed.  These  brave 
herdsmen  were  therefore  indebted  to  their  courage  alone  for  not  be- 
ing plundered.  The  word  peasant  was  a  terror  to  the  French,  and 
frequently  restrained  them  from  committing  excesses.  The  heart  of 
a  German  patriot  bleeds,  when  he  sees  whafc  a  two-edged  sword  go- 
vernment then  had  in  its  hand  without  daring  to  draw  it  from  its 
scabbard/   vol.  iv.   p.  275.  . 

Again,  speaking  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lienz,   the  last 
frontier  town  of  Tyrol  : 

1  Deserted  by  those  who  ought  to  have  protected  them,  unprovided 
with  arms,  except  such  as  the  troops  had  thrown  away  in  their  pre- 
cipitate flight,  they  seized  these,  placed  an  innkeeper  who  had  once 
beenaserjeant  at  their  head,  boldly  attacked  the  advancedguard  of 
the  French  which  had  entered  their  little  town,  and  drove  them  from, 
street  to  street,  out  at  the  gate,  and  beyond  the  bridge,  strewing 
the  whole  way  with  the  bodies  of  their  enemies.'    ibid.  p. 283. 


•  It  would  certainly  be  worth  the  while  of  a  good  historian  to 
reside  for  a  few  months  in  Tyrol ;  he  would  there  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  collecting  the  most  extraordinary  particulars  of  a  war,  the 
individual  occurrences  of  which  must  appear  incomprehensible  to 
posterity.  They  will  not  be  a  little  astonished  to  learn,  that  the 
military  manifested  a  kind  of  hatred  (I  cannot  possibly  call  it  envy) 
against  the  brave  peasantry  :  and  that  they  went  so  far  as  to  call 
the  gallant  General  Laudon,  by  way  of  ridicule,  the  idol  of  the  pea- 
sants, because  he  was  the  only  officer  who  knew  how  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  courage  and  energy  of  the  Tyrolese ;  and  who,  let  it  b* 
well  remarked,  himself  fought  at  their  head.'    ibid.  p.284v 
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Art.  11. — Second  Thoughts  on  the  Trinity,  recommended  to  tfis 
Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  in  a  Letter  addressed 
to  his  Lordship,  by  Edward  Evanson.  Svo.  Is.Gd.  Johnson. 
180.5. 

THESE  Second  Thoughts  of  Mr.  Evanson   consist  partly  of  re- 
marks and  animadversions  on  tho  language  and  argument   of  what 
may  be  called  the  metaphysical  division  of  the  Bishop  of  Glouces- 
ter's Treatise,  partly  of  observations    on  his  scriptural    testimonies; 
and  the  remainder  is  occupied  in  an  appeal  to  the  book   of  the  Reve- 
lation of  St.  John,  as  sanctioning  Mr.  E.'s  views  on  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  and  some  other  generally  accounted  fundamental  tenets 
of  the  christian  scheme.     We  mentioned  ourselves,  in  our    review 
of  that  article,  that  we  could  by  no  means  give  an  unqualified  ap- 
probation to  the  skill  and  caution  of  the  Right    Reverend  Prelate, 
in  his  metaphysical  arguments.     And  yet  we  cannot  affirm  that  Mr. 
Evanson,  by  his  desultory  observations,  has  in  any  degree  presented 
ys  with  an  adequate  and  satisfactory  exposition  of  ail  the  blemishes 
which  are  contained  in    the    bishop's  performance  :.  while,  in  ex- 
posing  the  errors  of  another,   he    has  not    taken  sufficient  care  to 
keep  himself  free  from  blame.      In  the  pait  which  respects  the  scrip- 
tures, there  are  so  many  previous  questions  to  be  settled  betwixt  Mr. 
Evanson  and  his   readers,  that  any  mention  between  them  of  such 
a  doctrine  as  that  of  the  Trinity  must,  excepting  in  the  case  of  a 
very  few  individuals,  be  quite  premature.     If  that  doctrine  be  sup- 
ported at  all,  it  mutt  be  by  the  evidence  of  scripture.     What  then 
can  we  do  in  such  an  argument  with  a  man  who  has  reasoned  him- 
self into  a  disbelief  of  the  authenticity  of  so   great    a  part  of  the 
sacred  volume  as  Mr.  E   has  done,  and  who  seems  to  repose  an  un- 
doubting  confidence  scarcely  in  any  portion  of  scripture,  excepting 
the  Apocalypse  ?     Truly,  the  gentleman  has  greatly  the  advantage 
of  us.    We  want  common  principles  and  materials  of  debate.     "  We 
shall  be  unto  him  that  speaketh,  barbarians,  and  he  that  speaketh 
shall  be  a   barbarian    unto   us." — '  Thefar  greatest  number'   of  the 
Bishop's    scriptural    testimonies,  Mr.   Evanson  tells  his  Lordship, 
4  are  no  more  the  works  of  any  writers  of   the  apostolic  age,   than 
these    Thoughts  of  your  Lordship    which  now  lie   before  me  ;  and 
therefore  I  certainly  shall  not  think  it  of  any  use  to  take  particular 
notice    of  them,  until  your  Lordship,  or  some  other  advocate  for 
their  authenticity,    shall   have  produced  rational  and  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  tbey  were  in  existence  before  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
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Hadrian/  (p.  20.)  The  subject  of  debate  then  is  quite  changed*-— 
it  becomes  a  discussion  of  the  canonical  authority  of«  the  scriptures  : 
and  to  him  who  entertains  any  doubts  upon  that  subject,  till  they 
are  removed,  all  both  First  and  Second  Thoughts  on  any  Scriptural 
Doctrine,  are  altogether  in  vain. 

To  us,  and  we  presume  to  most  common  readers,  Mr.  Evanson's 
apocalyptical  speculations  appear    in  a  great  degree  visionary  ;  and 
exemplify  very  strikingly  the  fact  how  often  credulity  and  scepticism 
are  united  in  the  same  bosom.     They  remind  us  forcibly  of    honest 
Will.  Whrston,  and  his  darling  apostolical  constitutions. 

Yet,  let  us  not  deprive  .\lr.  Evauson,  (though  he  is  now  like  cut 
cf  the  reach  of  our  praise  and  our  censure)  ol  his  deserved  com- 
mendation; The  tract  bears  marks  of  acuteness  and  of  learning,  and 
is  written,  generally  speaking,  in  a  sober  and  serious  frame  ormin'd, 
and  with  much  less  unbecoming  flippancy  and  intolerance,  either 
with  regard  to  the  subject  on  which  be  writes, or  the  person  of  his 
antagonist,  than  is  but  too  irequent  among  controversialists. 

The  most  orthodox  need  not  be  ashamed  to  admire  and  to  imitate 
the  piety  and  seriousneos  of  the  concluding  observations  : 

'Whether  my  feeble  efforts  on  this,  or  any  other  occasion,  may 
prove  productive,  in  any  manner,  of  such  salutary  effects  as  I  fondly 
presume  from  them,  depends  entirely  upon  the  will  of  the  supreme 
Disposer  of  all  human  events.  He  knoweth  that  J  am  actuated  i»- 
them  solely  by  benevolent,  and,  as  far  as  concerns  this  world  by 
the  most  disinterested  motives.  And  to  his  gracious,  paternal  dis- 
posal, 1  cheerfully  resign  mysei;  and  every  thing  that  is  mine." 
(p.  6'0.) 

AliT.  12. — An    Essay  on  the  internal  Evidence  of  the  Religion  of 
A!  uses.      Vuljlishcd  in  Pursuance  of  the  Hill  of  the  late  Mr. 
Ac.'/vV,  having  gamed  the  annual  Prize  instituted  byjiim  in  the 
i  niversUy   of   Cambridge.      By    Thomas    Broadlej/,  A.  M.  of 
Trinity  Luliege.     8so.     Is.     Cadell  and  JJavies.      iS05. 

IN  this  short  essay  the  reader  will  raturally  look  for  arrniments- 
few,  select,  and  popular,    rather  than  for  any   thing  very-novel  or 

rtbui.d.  The  writer,  however,  has  performed  his  part  in  a  mauuei 
which  does  not  discredit  the  character  in  which  he  appears  before 
tiie  public.  lie  first  briefly  discusses  the  genuineness  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  of  this  he  conceives  we  have  the  same  evidence  which 
the  natives  of  modern  Europe  have  of  that  of  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  of 
the  British  inhabitants  of  India,  of  that  of  the  writings  of  Bacon  and 
Isewlon.  The  internal  evidence  of  the  religion  is  examined  under 
two  general  divisions  ;  one  relating  more  especially  to  the  ci .^racier 
of  its  author,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  its  promulgator,  an. I  the 
other  to  the  nature  and  character  of  the  religion  itself.  In  this  latter 
part,  the  writer  might  have  found  a  wide  field  for  the  exercise  of  his 
pen  in  an  exposition  of  the  noble  arguments,  so  intimately  connected 
with  his  subjects,  of  those  great  men,  Spencer  and  Warburtuu.  But. 
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'"<0Trt,  as  in  other  parts  of  this  Essay,  we  have  to  complain  of  defi- 
piertcies,  \^JKi"eh' compel  lis  to  remind  Mr.  Broadley  of  the  old  pre- 
cept. Qui  studet  optatam,  &c.  Nil  sine  Hl&kao  Vita  labors  dtj- 
rfit,  &c.  it&. 

Art.  \3..._Ths  Plain  Man's    Epistle  (o  every  Child  of  Adam,  of 
the  I'okv  <>f  Earth  ij  his  Brother  JJust.   ikino.  Jones.   1805,, 

PLAIN  enough  ! 

Art.  14,, — Sermons  on)  :<"rions   Subjects,  by   Alexander   Hezsat*, 
DA).      VuL  11      Hzo.     pp.UT.     Cadell  \uul  D.ivies.      1805, 

AN  account  was  given  of  the  first  volume  of  these  Discoursesin  the 
Critical  Review  for  January,  1805,  We  are  by  no  rqeans  disposed  tp 
detract  from,  but  Would  rather  enlarge  and  extend  the  praises  which 
were  bestowed  upon  Dr.  Hewat  on  that  occasion.  We  have  perus- 
ed this  second  volume  with  feelings  of  almost  unvaried  satisfaction,. 
Nor  do  we  hesitate  to  say,  that  to  our  taste,  and  according  to  the 
principlt  s  which  we  hold  concerning  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit. 
Dr.  Hewat  is-  one  of  the  most  respectable  preachers  of  his  day, 

Butlet  us  not  be  misunderstood.  His  readers  must  not  expectin 
these  Discourses  to  he  borne  away  by  torrents  of  irresistible  elo- 
quence, to  have  their  fancy  amused  and  surprised  by  extraordinary 
allusions,  or  by  any  uncommon  variety  and  felicity  of  illustrations  $ 
they  must  not  look  to  be  overawed  by  profound  and  extensive  learn? 
big,  or  to  he  challenged  to  pursue  the  author  through  long  and 
subtle  trains,  of  arguinentat-joii.  These  are  not  the  praises  to 
which  Dr.  Hewat  lays  claim.  Rut,  which  shews  his  pretensions  tq 
still  higher  commendation,  he  recalls  forcibly  to  our  minds  the  de- 
claration of  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  :  '  we  preach  nof  our- 
selves, but  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  and  ourselves  your  servants  fop 
(Jesus' sake/  There  will  be  found  here  no  elaborate  display  of  onia« 
piwil,  no  toilsome  efforts  to  catch  praise  and  popularity  ;  but  all  iff 
plain,  practical,  simple,  sincere,  and  pastoral.  We  shall  rejoice  tq 
find  that  the  number  of  such  preachers  increases  :  and  it  will  give 
us  great  pleasure  to  learn  that  Dr. 11.  is  induced  by  the  patronage  of 
the  public  to  favour  us  with  more  of  his  Discourses.  They  cannot 
fail  to  improve  the  religion,  the  morals,  the  good  sense  and  taste  q\ 
their  readers, 

MEDICINE, 

Art.  15, — Observations  on  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  the  Gout ;  my 
Nodes  of  the  Joints  ;  and  on  the  Influence  of  certain  Articles 
of  Diet,  in  Gout,  Rheumatism,  and  G,  avel.  -  By  James.  Pi'.r- 
hinson.     Svo.     5s.  6d,'    Symonds,      1805. 

THE  author,  being  himself  subject  to  attacks  of  the  gout,  has 
hkytt  ltd  ^ufh  io  practice  and  to  meditate  on  this  disease,  \v;th'  par5 
ficuku  interest  and  a^ention  ;    but  lie  was  chiefly  incited  to  pubijsk 

P#?T.'  £#yr  Vq),  f,   January,   lg0&  $ 
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h;s  meditations  by  the  perusal  of  Dr.  Kinglake's  Dissertation.* 
He  i.-  accordingly  dedicated  his  last  chapter  to  the  refutation  of 
Dr.  K.'s   di  -     and  to  prove  that  many  cases  unquestionably 

occur,  in  which  the  speedy  suppression  of  gouty  inflammation  is 
followed  by  alarming  symptoms,  constituting  what  has  been  termed 
retrocedent  gout.  Jr  would  appear,  however,  that  in  his  own  per? 
sod,  the  refrigerant  plafj  has  been  always  attended  with  the  success 
whici.  D".  K.  avers  that  it  invariably  produces  ;  and  we  do  not  think 
that  1  iv.  would  desire  a  more  pointed  example  to  illustrate  the 
treatment  frich  he  recommends.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  author 
does  not  ptftpjey  the  term,  cure,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  general- 
ly , usee!  in  spcvi'viig  i  f  the  gout  ;  and  that  hence  that  difference  of 
his  doctrines  lrcm  tho.i-  v .f  Dr.  K.  and  some  others,  is  rather  verba! 
than  real.  The  latter  apply  the  term  cure  to  a  single  paroxysm  ; 
the  author  sci  ms  to  apply  it  to  the  removal  of  the  gouty  diathesis, 
^or  to  'Aiepitvcnti <;i  of  the  disease. 

The  great  object  of  fhe  present  treatise,  however,  is  to  demonstrate 
that  the  disposition  to  gout  consists  in  *  a  peculiar  acrimony'  of  the 
iluids.     The  nature  of  this  acrimony  is  not  absolutely  pointed  out  ; 
bur  it  i'  supposed  to  Le  either  the  uric  or  lithic  acid,  or  an  approxi- 
mation   to    that  acid    which    contaminated    the    circulating   fluid. 
This  hypothesis  principally  rests  upon  two  facts.     First,  on  the  dis- 
covery of  Dr.  V.'ollaston,  that  arthritic  concretions  consist  of  lithatt 
(ji'totla  ;  find  secondly,  qf  the  circumstance  ascertained  by  Drs.  Cul- 
len,Cadogan,and  oil  ers,  and  particularly  exemplified  by  the  author, 
that  alkaline  medicint'S  are  efficacious  in  removing  or  diminishing  the 
gouty  diathesis.     The  author,  however,  has  followed  up  the  doctrine 
with  a  great  many  arguments  drawn  from  collateral  circumstances, 
which  give  an  air  of  considerable  plausibility  to  his  hypothesis.      Yet 
we   do  not  apprehend  that  our  knowledge,  of  gout  and  its  cure  will 
be  greatly  advanced  by  this  dissertation,   to  which  nevertheless  we 
must-award  the  meed  of  praise  due  to  ingenuity  of  discussion.     The 
utility  of  alkaline  medicines  has  been  long  ago  ascertained,  but  it 
■will    be  vain,  we  believe,  to  attempt  to  correct  the  acrimony  of  a 
gouty    habit    by  the  feeble  aid  of  a  drug,  while  it  is  constantly  and 
copiously  generated  by  intemperance  in  all   its  forms.     The  author 
indeed  lays  considerable  stress  on  the  necessity  of  avoiding  acid  and 
acescent  articles  of  diet. 

Nodes  of  the  joints  arise,  in  the  author's  opinion,  from  the  same 
prevalence  of  acid  acrimony  in  the  habit  ;  and  the  same  medicine  and 
regimen  have  been  found  effectually  to  counteract  their  formation, 
and  to  remove  them  when  formed. 

We  wish  that  every  hypothesis  in  medicine  was  submitted  to  the 
same  testes  is  recommended  by  Horace  for  an  epic  pc?m  ;  '  nonum 
prematur  in  annum/'  The  aid  of  experiment  and  observation  might 
then  be  employed  to  strengthen  or  to  invalidate  the  suppositions  of  the 


*   See  Crit.  Rev.  for  April,  1805. 
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mind.  There  is  an  appearance  of  crudity  and  immaturity  in  this 
work,  from  a  deficiency  of  this  sort  of  evidence  ;  and  too  much  is 
taken  rot  granted,  to  leave  any  satisfactory  impression  of  solidity  on 
the  reader.    ' 

■ 

Akt.  Ifi.^—A  Manual  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  reduced  as 
much  as  possible  to  a  tubular  Form,  for  the  Purpose  of  facili- 
tating to  Students  the  Acquisition  of  these  Sciences,  By  Thomas 
Luxinoorc.      Small  Svo.     Ss.  6d.     Highley.      1S05. 

THIS  little  volume  may  be  as  useful,  as  some  others  that  are  pub* 
rished,  on  the  table  of  the  student  Ml  the  dissecting  toom  ;  for  which 
purpose  its  brevity  and  tabular  form  recommend  it.  But  in. 
comparison  with  the  excellent  compendium  of  Mr.  Fyfe,  it  is  very 
jejune  and  superficial.  The  term  Physiology,  indeed,  might  have 
been  omitted  in  the  title  page,  without  injustice  to  the  work;  for  on 
this  head  little  or  nothing  is  to  be  found  in  it.  No  mention,  for  in- 
stance, is  made  of  a  gastric  fluid,  or  of  digestion  :  nothing  is  said  cf 
the  nature  or  use  of  the  bile,  of  the  pancreatic  juice,  of  the  saliva,  &c. 
not  a  word  respecting  the  changes  of  the  air  in  the  lungs,  or  the 
purposes  of  respiration.  The  descriptions,  however,  are  in  all  in- 
stances marked  by  great  perspicuity  ;  the  tables  of  the  muscles,  in 
which  the  situation,  name,  origin,  insertion  and  use  of  each,  are  seen 
at  one  view,  are  particularly-  cleat*.  In  this  point  the  dissector  will 
find  the  manual  possessed  of  some  advantages. 

DRAMA. 

Art.  17. — The  Delinquent ;  or,  Seeing  Company:  a  Comedy;  in 
Five  Acts,  as  performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Covent-Garden. 
By  Frederick  Reynolds.      Svo.     2s.   Qd.     Longman.    1805. 

Wli  leave  the  fable  of  this  drama  to  the  perishable  tomb  of  those 
ephemeral  publications  which  have  already  enshrined  it  with  more 
splendid  obsequies  than  we  should  be  inclined  to  afford.  To  say  that 
it  resembles  other  modern  trash,  were  doing  great  injury  to  that  trash. 
It  is  infinitely  beneath  the  notice  of  the  most  frivolous.  The  Younc 
Roscius,  the  Young  Roscia,  the  Melo-Dramas  of  Mr.  M,  Lewis,  and 
the  comedies  of  Mr.  Reynolds,  direct  the  taste  of  the  day.  We  shall 
scarcely  venture  to  contradict  the  decision  of  the  public,  and  therefore 
shall  close  this  short  critique  with  an  appropriate  quotation,  never 
desiring  more  '  toSee  the  Company  oftheDelinqiientt    (Vide  epilogue.) 

'  Enter  Young  Doric  hastily. 

iY.  Doric.     Pheugh  !  I'm  outof  breath,  I've  run  so  fast  to  be  be- 
forehand and  forestall  my  partner  and    this   sailor Sir  Arthur, 

you're  restor'd  to  liberty,  Sir  Edward  has  releas'd  his  debt,  Doric  and 
Co.  have  done  the  same,  and  should  there  still  remain  one  who'd 
enforce  the  outlawry,  I  and  the  Major  here,  will  give  a  ball,  will  pay 
the  Savage  with  his  own  bank  notes,  or  if  that  fails,  hark've,  {taking 

H  2  * 
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*/<e  Major  aside)  'tis  but  to  open  the  wrong  chariot  door,  and  Rollo- 
lik'e   we'll  shove  him  in  a  Hermitage. 

'  Mrs.  Aab.  Restord  to  freedom  !  Olivia,  unite  with  me  again  in 
thanking  him. 

'  Olivia.      I  do, — with  heartfelt  gratitude  and  joy. 

'  Delia.     Sir,  you  remember  that  when  last  we  met — 

'  Y.  Doric.  I  do,  Sir  Arthur  (in  a  melancholy  tone.)  I  remem- 
ber I  left  you  out  of  my  party,  but  if  I  luckily  should  get  a  wife 
and  a  more  roomy  mansion,  speak — (aside  to  Major  again)  and  I'll 
ask  you  to  the  wedding  supper. 

f  Major  Tor.  He'll  ask  me  to  the  wedding  supper!  What  say 
you,  Olrvia  ?     But  here's  the  man.'     v.  72. 

We  had  almost  forgot  the  Prologue  and  Epilogue  The  Prologue 
was  written  by  a  '  Friend  ;'  and  in  a  very  friendly  manner,  we  allow, 
ne  has  amicably  determined  not  to  eclipse  Mr.  Reynolds.  The  Epi- 
logue, which  is  no  better  than  the  Prologue,  was  penned  by  Mr. 
Fit/gerald. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  occasionally  written  some-  good  verses,  but  he 
is  no  pott.' 

POETRY. 

Art.  18. — The  Penance  of  Hugo,  a  Visioyi  on  the  French  Revo- 
lution. In  the  Manner  of  Dante,  in  four  Cantos.  Written  on 
the  Occasion  of  the  Death  of  Nicola  Hugo  de  Eassciille,  6,-c.  §c. 
Translated  from  the  original  Italian  of  V.  Monti  into  English 
feme,  with  tico  additional  Cantos,  by  the  Reverend  Henry 
Boyd,  A.M.  fyc.     London.     1805. 

IT  was  indeed  a  great  Penance  to  toil  through  this  book.  Here  then 
we  stand,  in  a  white  sheet,  with  a  taper  in  the  right  han^,  and  the 
'  Vision  on  the  French  Revolution'  in  our  left,  and  we  declare  it  to 
be  die  most  heavy,  dull,  and  uninteresting  performance  we  ever 
reviewed.  We  read  the  book — we  own  we  read  the  book — indeed  we 
will  never  do  so  again — and  we  hope  that  our  present  confessional 
apology,  will  superinduce  a  forgivene>s  of  our  sin.  We  bend  to 
the  fespsctable  inquisition  of  the  public,  and  are  ready  to  expose 
before  that  tribunal  the  erroneous,  opinions  and  heresies  of  the  '  Pe- 
nance of  Hugo/  Jtbeginneth  with  the  devil,  and  endeth  with  'the 
blest  confines  of  eternal  light.'  The  book  deserveth  purgatory.  A 
few  words  more  of  palinodia,  and  we  have  done. 

Hugo  Bassevdle  was  an  agent  in  the  French  service,  employed 
on  the  minion  of  revolutionising  Rome.  The  '  quisquilia;'  were  a 
little  savage  on  the  occasion  ;  they  dragged  him  out  of  his  carriage, 
and  killed  him  in  the  street.  — According  to  poetical  justice,  the 
soul  of  this  gentleman  ought  to  have  gone  to  a  place  which  is  hint- 
ed at  in  every  page  of  the  Vision — but  no  ouch  thing  ;  he  was  not 
quite  had  enough  for  that  ;  so  the  poem  opens  with  a  sigju  of  pur 
ii.e-ro,  which  makes  us  shudder  for  his  spin., 

•  O'er  the  abyss  with  feeble  pinions  hung/ 
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f'canis's  wings  would  have  melted  in  a  moment,  but  Hugo's  are 
made  of  asbestos,  and  must  manage  to  hold  him  up  through  137 
pages.  The  following  stanza  is  terrific  and  obscure:  the  essence  of 
tlie  sublime  ! 

'  The  minor  spirit,  and  the  parted  shade 
To  the  great  guardian  of  the  crozier  paid 

O'jehance  due  ;  and,  mounting  on  the  gale, 
Instant  arrived  with  mometitaneous  flight, 
Where,  foaming  high  beneath  the  shades  of  night, 

The  Sardian  billows  laved  the  rocky  pale.' 

So  much  for  Monsignor  Monti — now   for  Mr.   Boyd.     A  gentle- 
man by  the  name  of  Anancus'  (from  Avay;^,  necessitas.) 

'First of  the  gnomes  is  he,  who  wing-;  his  flight 
Accompli /led  with  airs  from  ancient  night. 

And,  Hades,  wafted  on  his  murky  wing, 
Froreon  the  shivering  nerves  his  influence  falls, 
His  gorgon  look  the  stoutest  heart  appals, 

And  leaves  the  bosom  dead  to  honour's  sting.' 

Gentlemen,  you  have  probably  had  enough.  The  poem  is  in  the 
manner  of  Dante  only  inasmuch  as  it  is  full,  of  hell,  devils,  '  murky- 
stinks,'  '  noisome  fumes'  and  '  Stygian  fumes.' 

The  notes  are  taken  from  old  newspapers — and  the  whole  closes 
with  the  '  Witch  of  Laplaml  in  Imitation  of  Gray's  Descent  of  Odin/ 
The  hiend  of  Gaul,  in  a  very  apposite  and  complimentary  manner 
to  the  witch,  takes  a  me:aphor  from  her  broomstick,  and  says, 

'  Give  me  a  wind,'  the  Demon  cried, 
'  To  sweep  the  broad  Atlantic  tide.' 

Then  the  petticoat  of  the  witch  is  elegantly  described  : 

'  The  crone  her  crimsv:,Jlag  unfurled/ 

But  peace  to  thee,  spirit  of  Hugo  ! — peace  to  thee,  witch  of  Lap- 
land ! 

Art.  19. — Poems  suggested  chiejty  by  Scenes  in  Asia  Minor,  Sy- 
ria, eye.  Embellished  zcith  tzzo  f^iews  of  the  Source  of  the 
Scamunder,  and  the  Aqueduct  of  Simois.  By  the  late  J.  D. 
Carlyle,  B.D.  F.R.S.E.     4to.    White.     1805. 

WHEN  the  Karl  of  Elgin  was  sent  ambassador  to  the  Porte  in 
17.99)  it  was  thought  desirable  that  his  Lordship  should  be  accom- 
panied by  some  person  of  eminent  learning,  who  might  improve  the 
facilities  then  offered  by  the  friendly  disposition  of  that  court  of  as- 
certaining what  treasures  of  literature  were  to  be  found  in  the  pub- 
lic libraries  of  Constantinople.  Mr.  Carlyle  was  selected  for  this 
service  without  any  solicitation  on  his  part.  The  scenes  which  en- 
gaged his  attention  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  the  islands  and  shores  of 
the  Archipelago,  suggested  the  subjects  of  the  principal  poems  con- 
tained io  this  small  volume.   They  did  not  receive  the  finishing  hand 
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of  the  author,  who  died  very  soon  after  his  return.  The  languor 
and  depression  of  sickness  interrupted  his  literary  employments,  and 
finally  prevented  the  revision  and  correction  of  the  present  poems, 
which  Under  these  circumstances  are  offered  to  the.  candour  of  the  pub- 
licby  his  sister.  Her  duty  asan  editor  has  been  performed  with  pious 
care.  With  sisterly  affection  Miss  Susanna  Maria  Carlyle  appears 
to  have  regarded  this  little  volume  as  a  monument  of  respect  to  her 
deceased  brother's  memory,  and  she  has  therefore  decorated  it  with 
all  the  elegance  that  the  press  can  bestow. 

It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  observe  that  these  poetic  trifles  are  such 
as  might  be  expected  from  a  person,  whowith  a  cultivated  mind,  hut 
without  any  of  the  fife  of  poetic  genius,  should  choose  to  write  me- 
morandums of  his  travels  in  measured  lines   rather  than  in  prose. 

Until  we  read  the  tale  of*  Hopus,  Mopus,  and  Tropus,'  \ye  could 
not  have  conceived  it  possible  for  a  composition  to  be  written  so 
exactly  in  the  spirit  of  Gray's  Long  Story.  There  is  humour,  but  we 
donot  smile;  and  there  is  wit,  but  it  does  not  make  us  tuugh.  It 
is  a  merry  story  related  by  a  very  grave  doctor.  '  The  '  Salted 
Cherry,'  is  a  salted  cherry  ;  we  do  not  relish  it. 

Art.  20. — The   British  Martial,    or  an   Anthology  of  British 
EjHgrams.     2  vols.     L2mc.     Phillips.     180.5. 

THE  editor  of  this  collection  has  prefixed  a  host  of  names  of 
authors,  from  whose  works  he  has  selected  the  contents  of  two 
volumes,  which  contain  1052  epigrams,  or  lines  with  thymes  at 
the  end)  which  he  pleases  to  call  by  this  name.  He  professes  to  have 
ransacked  the  writings  of  our  most  celebrated  poets,  from  Prior  and 
Pope  down  to  Piozzi  and  Pye  :  we  trace  his  researches  also  in  paths 
of  literature  whichhe  does  not  explicitly  profess  to  have  trodden, 
and  to  which  he  owes  obligations  which  he  ought  particularly  to 
have  acknowledged:  we  allude  to  the  Quiddities  of  Quintus  Quoz, 
.the  Fun-box  broke  open,  the  true  Air  Balloon  Jester,  and  Timothy 
Grig's  Delight ;' but  we  cannot  say  that  he  has  reaped  those  advan- 
tages from  the  labours  of  others,  which  he  might  have  done,  or  that 
his  selections  are  discriminate  and  judicious. 

That  the  reader  may  be  apprized  how  far  the  editor  is  qualified 
to  perform  the  task  which  he  has  undertaken,  he  informs  us,  that 
a  'natural  taste  for  quips  and  quiddities  has  led  him  at  an  early  period 
of  life  to  turn  over  all  the  books  in  ancient  and  modern  languages, 
in  which  he  was  likely  to  find  either  wit,  point,  or  humour/  This 
we  can  pardon  :  we  can  readily  excuse  the  mistake,  which  most  men 
are  apt  to  make  in  estimating  their  particular  genius:  but  we 
cannot  so  easily  forgive  a  posuive  falsehood,  because  the  limits 
between  truth  and  error  on' real  circumstances  of  fact  are  clearly 
definable,  and  can.  be  at  all  times  ascertained  with  precision.  Every 
moral  man  before  he  admitted  a  book  of  this  kind  into  his  library 
would  naturally  look  into  the  preface,  to  see  whether,  according  to 
the  professioi.s  of  the  editor,  he  might  safely  leave  this  collection 
io  the  perusal  of  casual  curiosity  ;  and  upon  reading  the  following 
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passage,  he  might  perhaps  present  the  book  for  the  amusement  of 
his  children.  *  I  have  made  Martial  the  godfather  of  this  my  native 
collection  by  giving  my  bantling  his  name  ;  and  it'  i  have  uniiormty 
studied  to  avoid  his -grossness  and  indecency,  it  was  ho  pan  of  my. 
design,  I  do  assure  thee,  to  declare  war  ag&ins-t  wit  ajftti  humoitr," 
as  far  as  they  were  strictly  compatible  with  morals  and  rtii  :j  ion,  for 
which  I  not  only  profess,  but  feel  a  devout  'regard',  as  must  be'vitibl.c 
to  thy  perspicacity.  I  have  rejected  very  ma;;y  smart  things,  solely 
because  they  seemed  to  my  sober  and  chastised  ta-tc  to  border  too 
much  on  forbidden  ground.'  Now  if  indecency  be  foi  bidden  ground, 
we  do  hereby  declare  the  above  assertion  to  be  Ju,:c.  As  revh nves 
of  style  and  of  argument  we  may  sometimes  he  caught  napping,  but 
•as  cvstodes  rnorum  librorum,  we  should  deem  it  a  most  foul  disgrace 
to  be  found  asleep  on  our  posts. 

The  following  epigram  is  placed  as  a  FiHALii  at  the  end  of  the 
second  volume  : 

*  Those  epigrams  my  friends  commend, 
That  with  a  turn  least  thought-of  end  ; 
Then  sure  a  tip-top  one  they'll  call 
This,  which  concludes  with  none  at  all/ 

For   the  above   we   would  substitute  four    lines,,  which,  like  Ben 
Junson's  reply  to  Silvester,  if  not  witty,  are  very  true  : 

Of  epigrams  full  fifty  score 
Are  printed  in  these  volumes  twain  : 
This  half  we've  often  read  before, 
And  that  we  '11  never  read  again. 


t>i 


Art.  21.— Nelson's  Tomb,  a  Poem.     By  Wl  T.  Fitzgerald^  Esq. 
Atu.    pp.18.     Price  Is.  6d.     Mavnnan.     1S06\ 

A  bare  list  of  the  various  productions  of  the"  Muses  t6  honor  the 
memory  of  our  departed  hero,  would  fill  a  very  ftrge  volume  :  they 
were  of  course  written  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  are  to  be 
treated  with  that  indulgence,  which  is  due  to  extempore  effusions. 
We  must  not  therefore  be  too  strict  in  examining  such  lines  as  those, 
with  which  this  poem  commences. 

'  Oh  !  did  a  muse  of  fire  to  me  belon^ 
Like  Shakespeare's  ardent,  and  like  Dryden's  strong, 
I'd  snatch  a  feather  from  the  wing  of  fame, 
And  write  immortal  verse  on  Nelson's  name. 
Then  should  my  muse  obtain  the  poet's  crown, 
And  share  some  portion  of  his  high   renown. 
But  since  an  humbler  lot  attends  my  fate  . 
I  will  be  natural  if  I  can't  be  great  1 
And  if  the  critie  should  refuse  his  praise, 
The  heart's  applause  shall  consecrate  my  lays.' 

The  eight  first  lines  are  the  worst  in  the  whole  poem,  andwe  do 
not  wonder  that  in  the  ninth  and  tenth-  m'r  »  '  —ins  to  shrink  from 
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examination,  and  to  deprecate  the  severity  of  criticism.  As  we  are 
riot  fond  of  the  smell  ofbanit  feathers,  Mr.  F.  must  not  he  sunpjria- 
ed,  if  we  view  the  attempt  of  amuse  of  fire  to  make  a  pen  with  a 
quill  from  Fame's  wing,  '  cum   nqdo  adunco.' 

VVe  particularly  admire  the  two  following  lines  V 

1  The  flags  of  empires  are  the  victor's  pall. 
Won  from  the  Dane,  the  Spaniard,  and  the  Gaul. 

The  following  lines  also  ate  good, '  mutatis  mutandis  :' 

'  Egypt's  proud  pyramids,  for  ages  found 
An  useless  wonder  on  a  barren  ground, 
Now  stand  the  monuments  of  British  fame, 
Inscribed  by  glory  with   her  Nelyiu's  name; 
These,  on  the  tomb  must  rise  in  lofty  pride, 
Sea-mar  Jib  of  triumph  !  peering  o'er  the  tide. 

Mr.  Herschell's  telescope  is  not  portable,  and,  if  it  were,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  pyramids  could  not  be  seen  through  it  from  the  quar- 
ter-deck of  a  man  of  war.  iVe  recollect  tohav  seen  atiidea  some- 
what Similar,  but  more  correctly  appropriate,  id  a  song  which  was 
ftrittenbn  the  victory  at  Aboukir  : 

Why  seven  mouths  He  gave  the  Nile,  yoiir  wonder  does  it  raise? 
He  knew  the  Nile  must  one  day  speak  the  British  seaman's  praise. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  Mr.  F.'s  poetry  is  energy:  it  i-^  in- 
deed oratory  in  verse  abounding  with  emphatic  point,  and  laboured 
antithesis.     His  imagination  is  subservient  to  his  ear. 

Am.  22. — '  On' Earth  Vettce?  An  Invocation  to  Truth,  upon 
a  desirable  Event  supposed  to  be  near  at  hand".  Second.  Edition. 
By  John  Duncan,  D.D.  Rector  of  South  IVarnLorough,  Hants. 
8ro;     pp.  21.     C'adell  and  Davies.      1805. 

OUlt  contemporaries  and  bur  predecessors haye^fjerally  ctihclir- 
ired  in  bestowing  due  encomium  on  the  laudable  spirit  which  has  ac- 
tuated the  writings  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Duncan.  His  arguments 
Iiave  chiefly  been  employed  in  urging  the  reconciliation  of  christians 
to  each  other,  of  whatever  denomination  t'nev  may  be  ;  in  exhorting 
arid  convincing  the  infidel  ;  and  in  preaching  both  in  prose  and 
verse^  throughout  a  long  life,  '  peace  upon  earth  and  good-uill  to- 
nhrds  men.'  We  have  been  delighted  by  rinding  his  (-runts  crowned 
with  this  success  at  least,  that  he  has  received  in  several  instances 
the%  tribute  of  praise  from  the  pens  of  sectaries,  widely  differing  from 
each  other  on  doctrinal  points.  We  trust  indeed  that  his  pious  la- 
bours have  met  uith  a  farther  reward  ;  and  that  the  consciousness  of 
a  life  dedicated  to  acts  of  benevolence,  has  already  whispered  to  him 
the  '  earnest  of  eternal  peace.'  We  give  our  author's  reasons  fur 
tvriting  his  '  RKapS&dy'  in  his  own  Words: 

*  A  Scanty  outline  of  the  following  Hkapsady;  as  it  may  not.  ifhpro- 
jsterly  have  been  styled)  (though  not  without  a  plan)  found  its  way  to 
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the  press  in  November  1804.  It  was  faintly  trace"rl,  at  the  impulse 
occasionally  madeon  the  mind  of  an  old  admirer  of  peace,  particular- 
ly of  the  conciliatory  influence  of  calm  impartial  reasoning,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the.  violence  of  controversy,  religious  or  political.  He  was 
induced,  at  that  distracted  period,  to  express  his  genuine  indepen- 
dent sense  of  the  gross  offences  against  truth,  peace,  and  good  order, 
notoriously  current  in  all  ranks  and  from  almost  every  press  at  home 
and  abroad.  Some  recent  circumstances  had  just  then  turned  his 
thoughts  to  a  subject  more  consonant  to  his  natural  disposition. 
They  had  impressed  him  with  a  strong  presentiment  that  the  desira- 
ble event,  indicated  in  the  title-page,  must  of  necessity  be  near  at 
hand.  Me  has  had  the  mortification  to  lament  the  subsequent  occur- 
rences, which  have  thrown  the  accomplishment  of  his  soothing  pre- 
diction to  a  remoter  distance/     p.  1. 

Notwithstanding  the  reasonable  pleasure  we  must  feel  in  hailing 
these  professions,  and  however  we  approve  the  loyal  and  useful 
tendency  of  the  whole  of  Dr.Duncan's  pamphlet;unwilling,  moreover, 
as  we  are  to  exert  the  severity  of  criticism  on  subjects  exclusively 
dedicated  to  the  cause  of  moral  truth,'  we  cannot  but  express  a  wish 
that  the  author  of  this  second  edition  had  been  contented  with  the 
sale  of  the  first.  Such  verses  as  the  following  should  not  have  escap- 
ed the  precincts  of  the  bureau: 

'  Thence  his  goodness  o'er  numberless  worlds  we  proclaim, 
Thro'  all  change,  in  grace,  harmony,  order,  the  same  ; 
There  explain'd  we  discern  of  the  woes  we  endure, 
Of  our  crimes,- errors,  wars,  the  permission,  the  cure.'     p.  11. 

*  These  the  glory  to  God,  peace  and  good-will  to  man, 
Turn  to  malice,,  war,  blasphemy,  curse,  all  they  can  ; 
Reason,  conscience,  the  miscreant  fanatics  desert, 
Holy  love  to  unnatural  hate  they  pervert. 

'  When  the  dastardly  bullies  thus  blust' ring  assume 

In  God's  name  to  denounce  of  their  brethren  the  doom, 

We,  afflicted  thy  gospel's  plain  tenor  to  see 

Thus  disgrae'd,  turn  to  right-honest  reason  and  thee., 

Man,  his  prime  work,  our  Maker  proclaims  f  very  good,* 
■    They,  a  sad  foolish  riddle,  no  more  understood  ; 
God  and  man  they  calumniate  alike.     The  Supreme 
As  defective  in  xvord  as  in  deed  they  misdeem, — • 

4  Impious  ? — No-1— They  're  but  crazed.  What  ?  if  they  shun  th« 

light, 
Must  the  gospel's  last  glimmer  be  vanishing  quite  ? 
Truth  divine,  thou  hast  sworn,  that  as  righteous  the  cause, 
It  shall  ever  maintain  its  beneficent  laws.  - 

'  Dimm'd  by  fits,  lo  !   relumed  in  miraculous  day, 
They  our  Maker,  our  Judge,  Father,  Saviour  display. 
JWhat  but  good  can  betide  us  from  God's  hoiv  mount  ? 
Beit  thine,  Truth,  his  mercies  o'er  ail  to  recount/     p.  14; 
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We  have  done.  From  this  specimen  the  whdle  \  Invocation  Id 
Truth'  may  be  judged.  We  shall  pass  no  farther  sentence  :  and  we 
think  ridicule  herself  will  repent,  when  she  reach  the  close  of  the 
paface : 

*  From  these  superficial  remarks,  no  pretension  to  the  display  of 
political  sagacity  must  be  imputed  to  the  writer.  All  who  know  him 
■well,  will  do  him  the  justice  to  believe  his  assertion,  thai  his  purpose 
was  of  infinitely  higher  importance.  The  establishment  of  such  fi.\<;d 
principles,  religious  and  moral,  as  no  vicissitude  of  outward  circum- 
stances can  ever  cancel  or  impair,  as  have  respectably  stood  the  sever- 
est scrutiny  of  every  intelligent  and  liberal  censor,  has  alone  tempt- 
ed him  to  resume  a  pen,  which  time  admonishes  him  to  discard. 
He  resigns  it  now  with  this  last  intimation  :  that  in  delivering  to 
oblivion  what  claims  regard  only  as  a  sort  of  posthumous  tract,  the 
reader  will  consult  his  highest  interest,  it  led  piously  to  keep  in  mind 
the  eternal  truths  there  inculcated,  which  in  all  party  controversies, 
have  almost  always  unconsciously  been,  are  still,  and  while  man  is 
roan,  will  continue  to  be  unaccountably  violated.' 

NOVELS, 

Am.'ilS.—Belville  House,  a   Novel.     2  vols.     12mo.     Chappie. 

1805. 

THIS  novel  does  not  keep  the  curiosity  of  the  reader  awake  by 
intricate  plot,  or  surprizing  datouemtnt.  It  is  rather  a  collection 
of  desultory  sketches,  in  which  there  are  many  instances  of  good 
writing.  The  characters  are  drawn  with  a  slight,  but  discriminat- 
ing outline,  partaking  sometimes  of  the  nature  of  caricature.  The 
moral  is  good;  because  vice  is  punished  by  deep  remorse, and  con- 
sequent misery.  Henry  Dormer's  visit  to  the  place  of  his  nativity, 
which  he  had  not  seen  for  sixteen  years,  is. feelingly,  described  :  we 
could  with  pleasure  have  quoted  the  whole  It-tier,  but  shall  content 
ourselves  with  referring  to  it  as  a  specimen  of  interesting  descrip- 
tion.— The  sensations  of  the  philomisanthropic  jNIontford  in  retire- 
ment, after  quitting  the  bustlinggaiety  of  dissipated  life,  are  well  ex- 
pressed. 

'  When  I  resided  in  town,  my  senses- were  in  continued  agitation  ; 
but  of  what  could  really  be  called  pleasure,  I  experienced  little. 
When  I  was  at  length  settled,  my  constant  feelings  were  those  of 
quiet,  calm  content;  but  a  susceptibility  of  enjoyment  soon  followed 
which  I  had  thought  the  exclusive  privilege  of  youth,  and  had  lament- 
ed as  gone  for  ever.  To  those  who  pass  their  time  amidst  the  vor- 
tex of  worldly  pleasures,  the  delineation  of  my  sensations  can  raise 
rio  idea ;  they  have  no  correspondent  feelings.  To  me  existence  itself 
became  happiness :  without  the  aid  of  external  influence,  I  felt 
)i  fe  itself  a  luxury  : — it  was  neither  reflections  on  the  past,  nor  hopes 
for  the  future,  which  caused  the  delicious  emotions  I  am  stating. 
They  seemed  to  form  a  part  of  my  nature,  to  emanate  from  my 
toeing.' 
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Tins,  pleasure,  which  arises  from  life  itself,  has  been  stated  by 
paley.  *  It  is  an  idea  which  every  reader  imagines  that  he  has  seen 
before;  but  we  never  remember  to  have  met  with  it  in  any  other 
writer. 

The  names  of  '  Non  Ens,'  *  Junior  Soph,'  '  Wrangler,'  &c.  are 
very  familiarly  used  by  this  author,  but  we  will  venture  to  assert, 
.(and  we  stake  our  critical  sagacity  on  the  assertion)  that  he  never 
was  a  member  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  :  we  judge  from  in- 
ternal evidence'..  Couldthe  following  passage  have  been  written,  by 
a  Cantab  ? 

'  To  expect  the  notice  of  a  Soph  or  even  a  Junior  Soph  was,  as 
yet,  above  my  hopes.  I  waited,  however.,  patiently  :  the  hour  would 
one  day  come — whea  I,  like  them,  should  be  deeply  imbrued  with 
mathematical  lore/ 

It  is  very  common  to  see  people  most  exposing  their  ignorance 
where  they  wish  to  be  thought  particularly  wise. 
Our  author  is  no  friend  to  a  pipe. 

'  I  quietly  followed  Dr.  Somerville  tor  his  beloved  little  arbour. 
Was  it  with  Aristotle  and  Thucydides,  and  Xenophon,  and  Virgil, 
and  Pliny  he  there  communed? — No  such  thing— a  pipe — a  mug  oT 
excellent  ale.' 

Both  very  excellent  things  in  our  opinion  ;  but  our  author 
is  so  offended  with  Dr.  S.  for  sometimes  quitting  the  pages  of 
Aristotle  to  indulge  in  a  pipe,  that  he  determines  not  to  be  pleas- 
ed with  works  which  gave  rise  to  such  affectation  and  hypocrisy. 
What !  are  classical  taste  and  learning  incompatible  with  a  whiff 
of  tobacco  ?  Certainly  they  are  not.  Among  a  host  of  smokers  ! 
we  appeal  to  the  manes  of  Paley,  of  Toup,  of  Milton,  and  of  Raleigh, 
We  a  ppeal  to  the  two  greatest  scholars  of  the  present  age,  who  are  very 
fond  of  a  pipe,  and  who  regard  it  as  the  sceptre  of  criticism,  as  the 
purifying  alembic  of  the  brain.  For  ourselves— we  explicitly  avow, 
that  a  whiffof  tobacco  inspires  us,  as  the  Delphic  vapour  did  the  Py- 
thian priestess  of  old  ;  that,  as  she  could  not  prophesy,  we  cannot 
criticize,  till  we  have  inhaled  the  miraculous  fume ;  and  that  the 
motto  of  our  club-room  is,  Ex  fumo  dare  lucem. 


=j 


Art.  24. — Deeds  of  Darkness,   or  the  Unnatural    Uncle,  a  Tale 
of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  by  G.  T.  Morley.  2   Vols.  Tipper. 

'WATCHING  with  stiaining  eyes  the  painted  canvass  her 
fears  were  at  last  confirmed,  and,  dreadful  to  behold,  it  was  slid 
back,  and  a  man,  masked  and  armed,  stepped  softly  through  the 
aperture,  followed  by    three  others  ! 

'  The  terrified  and  trembling  Josephina  could  scarcely  believe 
her  eyes,  and  with  difficulty  drew  her  breath.  The  men,  all  of  whom 
were  masked,  beckoned  silence  to  each  other,  and  advanced  towards 
the  bed.,  when  our  heroine,  giving  a  faint  scream,  fainted.  Lifting 
her  up,  they  seized  upon  their  prey,  and  bore  her  through  the  pau- 
nel,  closing  it  after  them,  and  extinguishing  the  lamp.' 
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As  our  fair  readers  must  burn  with  impatience  to  learn  the  fate 
of  the  unhappy  Josephina,  we  beg  leave  to  inform  them  that  they 
amy  safely  gratify  their  curiosity,  for  (as  is  our  bounden  duty)  we 
bave  taken  care  to  ascertain  that  the  sentiments  in  this  tale  arc  pro- 
ber, and  the  moral  is  good. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

AnT.  25. — Remarks  on  the  Report  of  M.  Chaptal  to  the  Consuls, 
or  former  Government  of  France,  with  an  Examination  of  the 
Claim  of  M.  Guy  ton  de  Morveau  to  the  Discovery  of  the  Pczcer 
of  the  Mineral  Acid  Ga~es  on  Contagion.  In  a  Letter  addressed 
to  Wm.  Ifilberforce,  Esq.  If.  P,  fyc.  Bj/  Ja:/ic*  Carm.  Smith, 
M.D.  #C.  pp.  50.     Svo.      Is,  dd.     Callow.      1805. 

THESE    remarks    discover  a   truly  liberal    and  moderate  spirit, 
much  more  honourable  to  the  author  than  all  the  merits  of  his  own, 
or  Dr.  Johnstone's  discovery,  of  the  means  of  destroying  contagion 
T his  controversy,  or  rather  demonstration  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Smith,    res. 
pecting  Chaptal's  assumption  of   the  discovery  of  the  means  of  dis- 
infecting air,  by  L.  B.  Guy  ton,  formerly  de  Morveau  of  Dijon,  w- 
think   sufficiently    decided.     The    facts  are   nearly  thus,  although 
Dr.   Smith  lias  either  been  ignorant   of,  or  wilfully  neglected  them. 
The    antiseptic  power  of  acids  having  been  long   known  to  the  chy- 
mists.    Sir  John  Pringlc   made    some  attempts  to  apply  it  to  medi- 
cinal purposes  in  1750.    Dr.  Johnstone,  it  appears,  used  marine  acid 
in  1750';  from  which  period,  the  experiments  of  Watson,  Macbride, 
Alexander,  Priestley,  and    Black,  tended    to  develope  more  com- 
pletely the    nature  and  influence    of  the  acids. .    From   Dr.  Black's 
discoveries,  about    176\o,    particularly  chat  of  fixed    air,    Morveau 
gleaned  his  Moyens  in  177^,  which  he  was  afraid  to  call  a  discovery, 
lest  his  plagiarisms  should  be  immediately  detected.     In  1780,  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  recommended  the  precaution  proposed   by  Mor- 
veau of  marine  acid  vapour:  at  the  same  period,   Dp.  C.  Smith  was 
making  real  experiments,  not  speculative  verbal  recommendations, 
at  Winchester. ■    Gaytou,  when  chief  of  the  Jacobins,  and.  member 
of  all  the   murdering  committees,   again  unsuccessfully  attempted  to 
'recommend  his  marine  fumigation  in   1 7 9-* ;  and  in  179-5*  frr-  J-  C. 
Smith  published  his  description  of  the  jail  distemper,  recommend- 
ing the  use  of  this  discovery  of  nitrous  acid  gas,  as  the  best  destroyer 
of  contagion.     This  is  a  brief  outline  of  ihe  history   and  progress  of 
the  means  of  destroying  contagion,  which    M.  Chaptal,    with   his 
usual  indifference  to    national    veracity   or    justice,    claims    as   a 
Trench    discovery,    although    he.   well  knows    from    whom  Guy  ton 
learned  the  power  of  marine  acid,  and  that  no  Frenchman  ever  ima- 
gined or  hear;,  of  the  power  of  nitrous  acid  gas,  before  the  publica- 
tion of  Dr.    J.   C.    Smith,     'ihe  facts  here    adduced   shew  in  the 
most  unequivocal  manner,  that  Dr.  Johnstone  was  the  first  who  ap- 
plied   the   muriatic    acid    vapour    to    purify   hospitals;    and  that 
Dr.  J.  C.  Smith   was  likewise  the   first  who  discovered  and  used 
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jiitrous  acid  vapour  for  the  same  purpose.  Dr.  S.  asserts,  that 
every  unprejudiced  chymist  will  readily  adroit  that  the  nitrous  is 
more  practical  than  the  muriatic  acid  ;  this  is  all  he  claims  as  his 
own  discovery,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  deny  him  that  merit,  how- 
ever trifling  it  may  be  in   the  present  state  of  chymical  knowledge 

Art.  26  — Reply  to  Dr.  James  Carm.  Smith,  containing  Remarks 
on  his  Letter  to  Mr.  Wilbcrforce,  and  a  further  Account  of  tiiz 
Discovery  of  the  Paicer  of  Mineral  Acids  in  a  State  of  Gas  to 
destroy  Contagion.  Ry  John  Johnstone,  M.D.  pp.  281.  Suo. 
5s.     Mawroan.      1S05. 

DRS.  Johnstone  and  Smith  are  agreed  in  facts,  but  not  in  words. 
Dr.  S.  admits  that  the  father  of  our  author  discovered  the  utility 
of  murine  acid,  and  Dr.  J.  ' thinks  the  discoveries  of  DfvS.  more 
remarkable  for  novelty  in  the'  means,  (\.  e.  nitrous  acid)  than  ori- 
ginality in  the  principle.'  As  to  the  originality  of  principle,  we 
cannot  allow  that  either  Dr.  J,  or  Dr.  S.  have  any  claim' to  a  dis- 
covery, which  was  long  previously  made  by  the  ehymists,  whosa 
labours  our  disputants  affect  to  be  ignorant  of,  a:ui  to  despise, 
although.;  both  are  unquestionably  indebted  to  them  for  the  princi- 
ples of  their  respective  discoveries. 

Art.  27- — A  Treatise  on  the  Chymical  History  and  Medical 
Pozcers  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  Mineral  Waters  ;  Kith 
practical  Remarks  on  t^'  Aqueous  Regimen  and  Observations 
on  the  Use  of  Cold  nna  Warm  Bathing.  By  Win.  Saunders^ 
M.  D.  F.  R.  $'.  and  S.  A.  &c.  Second  Edition,  enlarged, 
pp.  570.     8io.     Phillips  and  Fardon.     1805. 

IN  the  Critical  Review  For  October,  1801,  there  is  an  account 
of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  which  is  now  considerably  improv* 
ed,  with  the  addition  of  *a  chymical  account  of  the  chalybeute  spring 
near  Brighton,  by  Dr,  Marcel/  We  are  not  surprized  that  the 
good  sense  and  practical  knowledge  displayed  in  the  original  volume, 
should  have  accelerated  the  demand  for  a  new  edition  ;  and  wa  re- 
joice in  the  reappearance  of  a  work  that  so  well  combat.s  the 
modern  spirit  of  quaekfery,  whether  it  be  dressed  in  the  garb  of  lite- 
rary dissertations  on  particular  cases,  or  adopt  the  system  of  posting 
bills  in  trie  streets.  Dr.  S.  has  stripped  all  our  fashionable  water- 
ing-places of  uieir  magical  curative  powers,  to  place  them  on  the 
basis  of  reason  and 'experience  ;  and  his  observations  tend  to  prove 
that,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  by  interest- 
ed inoi<.i<':i  is,  the  cures  performed  at  these  places  are  more  owing 
to  t.V  change  of  air,  of  habits,  copious  draughts  of  water,  and  me- 
dical temperance, than  to  the  peculiar  medicinal  qualities  Of  the  Wa- 
tt  I 'S. 

It  is  too  hastily   concluded  that 'the   composition  of  water  has 
'va:crn  with  the  chymical  knowledge  of  mineral  waters," 
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We  ought  not  fo  suppose  from  our  apparent  success  in  analyzing 
these  waters,  that  the  fluid  produced  by  the  chemical  union  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  is  merely  a  menstruum,  in  which  all  the  other 
substances  are  but  mechanically  suspended.  It  is  well  known  that 
there  are  tertiary  as  well  as  binary  compounds,  and  that  consider- 
ing the  slow  and  gradual  process  of  nature,  compared  with  the  rapid 
one  of  our  laboratories,  we  may  presume  that  there  frequently  exists 
a  chemical  union  between  more  substances  than  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen, in  many  of  our  natural  mineral  water$.  To  prove  this  fact 
by  experiments,  would  lead  us  beyond  our  present  limits ;  and 
we  can  only  observe  that  the  agency  of  water,  in  various  pro- 
cesses of  nature,  must  remain  inexplicable,upon  the  supposition  that 
its  capacity  is  no  greater  than  that  of  a  simple  menstruum.  Ch}* 
inift*  and  even  physicians  have  also  relied  too  implicitly  on  the  sup- 
posed power  of  chymical  affinities,  subjected  to  the  action  of  living 
organized  matter.  We  know  scarcely  any  thing  of  the  efficient  cause 
of  animalization,  or  how  vegetable  is  converted  into  animal  matter  by 
any  fancied  means  of  chymical  affinity  in  the  animal  economy.  The 
cl.ymical  pathology  is  perhaps  no  less  injurious  to  the  progress  of  the 
htaling  art,  than  the  humoral  was  to  philosophical  observation.  The 
minute  and  accurate  attention  to  the  effects  of  medicines,  and  the 
changes  they  produce  in  the  living  animal,  has  rendered  the  know- 
ledge of  English  physicians  an  object  of  grateful  admiration 
throughout  the  christian  world ;  a  circumstance  which  ought  still 
more  to  stimulate  their  exertions  in  this  department. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  extract  some  of  Dr.  Marcet's  very  ori- 
ginal experiments  on  the  water  of  the  *  chalybeate  spring  rear 
Brighton,  commonly  called  The  Wick'  His  application  of  succinat 
of  ammonia,  as  a  test  to  precipitate  alumine  from  magnesia,  will 
doubtless  be  found  a  very  useful  expedient  in  a  delicate  analysis,  and 
js  evidently  much- more  convenient  than  boiling  with  potash.  From 
the  general  result  of  Dr.  M.'s  numerous  and  apparently  very  accu- 
rate experiments,  we  learn  that  a  pint  of  the  Brighton  chalybeate 
water  contains  1\  cubic  inches,  or  -j^th  part  of  its  volume,  of  car- 
honic  acid  gas,  and  8.5  grains  of  a  solid  residue  dried  at  the  tempe- 
rature of  160°.  Of  this  residue  1.80  grains  are  sulphat  of  iron 
(rfjiial  to  3  grains  of  crystallized  green  sulphat;)  4.00  sulphat  of 
line  ;  1.53  muriat  of  soda  ;  0.75  muriat  of  magnesia  ;  0.14  siliceous 
earth  ;  and  0.19  loss.  The  temperature  of  this  spring  was  at  54° 
when  the  thermometer  stood  in  the  air  at  68°,  and  it  is  never  known 
to  freeze.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1001.08.  The  Wick  water,  when 
quite  fresh,  has  a  peculiar  faint  smell,  not  uncommon  in  ferruginous 
waters,  and  a  strong,  though  not  unpleasant  chalybeate  taste.  Its 
Spontaneous  decomposition,  even  at  the  end  of  two  months,  only 
amounted  to  the  slight  deposition  of  a  yellow  sediment,  and  a  dimi- 
nution of  its  peculiar  taste  and  smell.  It  appears  that  this,  in  com- 
mon with  most  mineral  waters,  produces  some  degree  of  nausea 
and  a  sense  of  weight  in  the  stomach,  when  taken  cold  ;  but  if  drunk 
moderately  warm,  no  such  effects  take  place.    This  is  a  somewhat 
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singular  and  important  circumstance,  as  its  analysis  shews  that  it 
may  be  heated  a  little  without  losing  any  of  its  properties,  provided 
it  he  done  quickly,  and  in  vessels  which  expose  hut  a  small  surface 
to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere. 

On  the  general  merit  of  this  volume,  it  must  be  observed,  that  had 
Dr.  Saunders,  or  his  friend  Mr.  C.  R.Aikin,  subjoined  an  original 
analysis  of  the  different  waters,  (at  least  of  those  in  Great  Britain,) 
to  the  accounts  published  by  writers,  many  of  whom  lived  long  prior 
to  the  adoption  of  the  delicate  agency  cf  tests  and  more  accurate 
process  of  pneumatic  chymistry,  the  work  would  have  been  of  much 
greater  importance  to  the  speculative  chymists,  and  certainly  not 
less  interesting  to  the  practical  physician.  But  the  mere  collection 
of  incoherent  experiments  made  by  different  experimentalists,  arid 
with  very  dissimilar  apparatus,  is  too  nvuch  in  the  modern  encydope- 
dian  style,  not  to  merit  the  severest  reprehension  of  candid  criticism. 

Art.  28. — A  Treatise  o?i  the  constructing  and  copying  all  Kinds 
.      of  Maps.      By  Thomas  Dix.     8vo.  3s.  Scatcherd,     1805. 

A  CLEAR  and  easy  introduction  to  the  art  of  mapping.  Fn  the 
stereographie  projection  of  the  sphere  on  the  plain  of  ameridian,  the 
mei-idional  arcs  are  treated  as  circular,  and  the  length  of  their  respec- 
tive radii  are  calculated  from  three  points  in  them.  But  might  they 
not  be  represented  as  they  really  are,  namely  semi-ellipses  ?  and  migut 
not  these  be  described  by  stretching  a  loose  thread  round  two  pins, 
fixed  in  the  proper  foci  calculated  from  the  proportion  between  the 
inajor<ind  minor  axes  ? 

Art.  29.—  Fables  Ancient  and  Modern,  adapted  for  the  Use  of 
Children  from  Three  to  Eight  Years  of  Age.  Adorned  wjtk 
Thirty-Six  Coppjr-Plaies.  By  Edward  Baldwin,  Esq.  2  vols, 
small  &vo.     ilodgLins.     1805. 

FABLES  have  been  long  considered  as  the  happiest  vehicle  which 
could  be  devised  for  the  instruction  of  children  in  the  first  period  of 
their  education.  The  stories  are  short;  a  simple  and  familiar  turn 
of  incident  runs  throug!'.  them;  and  the  medium  of  instruction  thej 
employ  are  animals,  some  of  the  first  objects  with  which  the  eyes 
and  the  curiosity  of  children  are  conversant.  Yet  these  advantages 
are  too  often  defeated  by  the  manner  in  which  fables  are  written. 

In  those  before  us,  Mr.  Baldwin  uniformly  represents  himself  as 
relating  the  several  stories  to  a  child,  and  expressed  them  in  such 
language  as  he  should  have  employed,  when  he  wished  to  amuse  the 
child  and  arrest  his  attention  to  the  subject  on  which  he  was  talking. 

Those  who  have  carefully  applied  themselves  to  the  important 
task  of  education,  will  be  aware  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  Tender 
the  path  to  knowledge  smooth  and  delightful,  and  to  clothe  their  idr*s 
.  -in  such  an  agreeable  dress,  as  is  proper  to  strike  the  minds  of  youth, 
and  will  be  very  ready  to  make  favourable  allowances,  when  Blr. 
Baldwin  fails  in  his  intention,  which  indeed  be  rarely  does. 
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Art.  30. — Etymological  Exercises  on  the  Latin  Grammar,  in  Tua 
Parts.     By  the  Rev.  William  Johns.   lLimo,  Longman.   18Q5. 

THIS  little  book  was  a  desideratum  in  school- teaching,  and  may 
he  considered  as  taking  much  trouble  from  the  master,  and  facilitat- 
ing the  improvement  of  the  scholar.'  It  were,  however,  much  to  be 
wished  that  in  a  future  edition  Mr.  Johns  would  give  the  Latin  words 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  as  we  think  dictionaries  are  seldom  given 
into  the  hands  of  scholars  so  )oung  as  those  for  whose  use  this 
work  is  designed. 

Art.   3\.—An  Arithmetic  Dialogue  between  a  Master  and  his 
Pupi^  S)-c.     By  W.  Butterman.     12m0.     Bingham.     1805. 

WE  see  no  material  improvement  in  Mr.  Butterman's  Dialogues 
above  other  elementary  books  of  arithmetic,  unless  it  be  in  the  arti« 
cle  entitled, '  Purchasing  funded  property,'  which  is  useful  and  dear. 
We  were  surprised  to  find  no  multiplication-table. 

Art.  32. — The  Circle  of  the  Sciences,  consecrated  by  the  Cross, 
fyc.     12/rto.     Williams.     1805. 

THE  religious  application  of  science  must  ever  be  approved,  and 
a  little  school  book  pointing  out  the  marks  of  design  in  the  most  fa- 
miliar appearances  of  nature,  is,  we  think,  a  desideratum.  But  to 
•execute  this  judiciously,  and  with  a  freedom  from  all  cant,  requires 
a  certain  little  supernumerary  science,  which  has  been. rightly  called 
'  fairly  \vof  th  the  seven.'  It  is  assuredly  desirable  that  our  physical 
studies  be  attended  with  a  due  regard  to  the  truths  of  Revelation  ; 
but  the  immediate  and  direct  end  of  them  is  to  impress  the  mind  with 
a  belief  of  the  existence  of  one  Supreme  Intelligence.  When  once  a, 
habit  is  formed  of  attending  to  the  marks  of  design  around  us,  and 
of  inferring  from  thence  the  necessity  of  a  designing  mind,  to  use  ths 
words  of  Cowley, 

Like  Moses,  we  may  then  espy 
In  every  bush  the  radiant  Deitv, 
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Art.  I. — "Sj/lloge  Confessionum  sub  tempus  reformandcs  Ecele- 
sia  edit a rum,  videlicet,  Professio  Fidei  Trident ina,  Con- 
fess Helvetica,  Augustana,  Saxonica,  Belgica  ;  subjiciun- 
tur  Catechismus  Heidc/bergemis  et  Cauones  Synodi  Dor- 
drechtantz.  Oxonii,  e  Tupographeo  Clarendoniano.  Sva, 
pp.  424.     6s.  in  sheets.     Payne  and  Mackuilay.     1304. 

THE  title-p;ige,  which  we  have  transcribed,  will  convey 
to  persons  who  are  not  altogether  strangers  to  the  subject,  a 
competent  notion  of  the  general  contents  of  this  volume. 
It  will  be  understood  by  such  readers  to  bear  a  close  resem- 
blance to  a  work  intitled  Corpus^  Syntagma  Confessionum 
fidei,  printed  at  Geneva  in  the  year  1(J12,  and  a  second  time, 
at  the  same  place,  in  1654  ;  which  itself  was  little  more  than 
a  republication  of  another  volume  denominated,  Harmonia, 
confessionum  Jidei  ortkodoxarum  et  reformatarum  eccleuarum, 
(Geneva;,  1581,)  in  a  different  form.  The  contents  of  the 
volume  which  is  now  before  us,  are  all  contained  in  the 
Corpus  of  which  we  speak,  excepting  two  articles,  the  Pro- 
fessio Fidei  Tridentina,  and  the  Catechismus  Heidelber- 
gensis,  and  excepting  further  that  the  Oxford  editors  have 
given  us  a  different  edition  of  the  Belgic  Confession  :  though, 
according  to  a  practice  not  easily  excuseable,  they  have  both 
omitted  to  mention  this  fact,  and  have  left  us  to  make  out 
for  ourselves  their  reasons  for  so  doing.  In  addition  to  those 
parts  which  are  common  to  both  volumes,  the  Corpus 
further  contains  Confessiones  Anglicanam,  Scoticanam, 
Polonicam,  Argentinensem,  Wirtembergjcam,  Friderici  Stli 
comitis  Palatini,  Bohcemicam,  Basiliensem.  We  are  re- 
ferred to  the  preface  by  the  Clarendon  editors,  for  the 
reasons  by  which  they  have  been  directed  in  the  selection 
Iwhioh  they  have  made'  but  whatever  reasons  may  be  given 
in  behalf  of  those  Confessions  which  they  have  admitted,  we 
rind  none  assigned  for  their  many  rejections,  nor  any  ac- 
count tendered  to  us  why  the  selection  did  not  extend  further 
•    Crit,  Rev.  Vol.  7.  Februan/..,  1806,  \ 
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But  so  thankful  are  we  for  this  publication)  that  we  gladly 
accept  of  it  from  the  learnech  editors  without  any  further 
demur,  and  upon  their  own  conditions. 

The  Profession  of  Faith  of  the  Council    of  Trent,  we  are 
told  in  the  preface,  (which,  we  argue  solely  from  the  internal 
evidence,  betrays,  if  we  mistake  not  greatly,  the  hand  of  a 
very  learned  prelate,  and  head  of  a  house  in  the  University 
of  Oxford.)  was  selected  as   containing  a  brief  and    undis- 
guised declaration  of  those  principles,  in  which   the  Romish 
church,  after  much  investigation  and  long  controversy  with 
the  reformers,  was  willing  to  intrench  herself.     The  Helve- 
tian, Augustan,  and  Belgic  Confessions  are  each  of  them  the 
authorized  books  of  doctrine  of  three  divisions  among   the 
most  eminent  of  the   reformed  churches.     The  Saxon  is,  as 
it  were,  a  repetition  and   revision  of  the  Augsburgh  Confes- 
sion.    And  the  Canons  of  the  Synod  of  Dortmay  be  of  use 
to  shew  with  how  little  reverence  man    will  dare    to   agitate 
the  most  abstruse  religious  doctrines,  and  to  intrude  himself 
into  the  councils  of  the  Deity,  when  inflamed  and  instigated 
bv  party   and  controversy.     In  addition    to    these    particu- 
lars, it  might  not  perhaps  have   been  amiss    to  inform    us, 
that,  notwithstanding  its  great  intrinsic  excellence,  and    its 
value  and  authority  in  other  respects,  the  Saxon   Confession 
has  never  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  symbolical  books  of 
the  Lutheran  church;  and  that  the   Heidelberg  Catechism, 
concerning  which,  although  an  insertion   of  their  own,   the 
editors  are  almost  intirely  silent,  has  always  been  considered 
as  of  high  authority  among;  the  reformed,   in  contradistinc- 
tion  to  the  Lutheran  churches,  and  was  expressly  received, 
authorized,  and  approved  by  the  Synod  of  Dort,   as  one  of 
the  symbolical  books  of  the  Belgic  churches.     It  might  have 
been   mentioned  also,    that    the  Professid  Fidei   Tridentiim 
may  be  found  in  the  Catechismus  ad    i'arochos,  (p.  S18-'22, 
Edit.  lo"7')',)  that  the  historical   particulars    here    given   re- 
specting it.  are  taken  from  that  volume  (p.  ol8,)and  that  its 
date  is  15G4. 

But  in  spite  of  these,  and  some  other  deficiencies  of  which 
\ve  might  justly  complain,  the  Sylloge  Confessiouum  is  un- 
doubtedly a  valuable  and  well-timed  publication.  From  the 
authoritative  documents  which  it  contains,  we  may  learn, 
as  from  the  life,  the  gross  corrupts  ns  and  errors  with  which 
the  Romish  church  deformed  arid  defiled  the  fair  face  of 
chrislianitv  ;  we  mav  learn  to  emulate  and  copy  the  truly 
evangelical  principles  of  those  great  and  holy  men,  who  at 
the  imminent  peril,  or  with  tiie  loss  of  their  fortunes,  and  of 
life  itself,  preached,   taught,   and   defended  those  weightier 
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matters  of  the  gospel,  which  must  ever  be  the  life  and  orna- 
ment of  the  christian  church;  and  we  may  learn  to  avoid 
those  rocks  and  shallows,  those  precipices  and  thickets,  into 
which  the  pride  of  human  reason,  an  ill-regulated  passion 
for  change,  an  affectation  of  extraordinary  purity,  and  a 
fanatical  claim  to  peculiar  intercourses  with  the  Deity,  did, 
in  but  too  many  cases,  hurry,  to  the  great  disgrace  and  scan- 
dal oi'  their  cause,  large  portions  of  the  most  zealous  re- 
formers. 

Another  valuable  purpose  of  this  Volume,  and  which  per- 
haps was  more  immediately  in  the  contemplation  of  its  pre- 
sent editors,  as  highly  necessary  and  profitable  for  these 
times,  is,  that  we  should  know,  understand,  and  imitate  that 
diffidence,  that  moderation,  that  forbearance,  that  tolerant 
and  catholic  spirit,  which  was  maintained,  in  different  de- 
grees indeed  by  some,  but  in  a  very  laudable  and  exemplary 
degree  in  all  the  public  confessions  of  all  the  reformed 
churches  at  the  period  of  the  reformation,  respecting  those 
arduous  and  mysterious  doctrines,  which  are  connected  witli 
the  divine  predestination,  with  the  will  and  powers  of  the 
natural  man,  and  the  operations  and  offices  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Whosoever  shall  compare  these  Confessions  with, 
the  nine  Lambeth  articles,  with  the  determinations  of  the 
Synod  of  Dort,  and  with  those  of  the  assembly  of  divines  at 
Westminster,  will  be  competent  to  determine,  whether  those 
teachers,  who  would  lead  their  followers  through  all  the 
windings  of  these  intricate  doctrines,  and  claim  the  propa- 
gation of  them  according  to  the  Calvinistical  system,  as  the 
indispensable  duty  of  every  minister  who  professes  to  re- 
verence and  to  teach  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation,  do 
indeed  approximate  so  nearly  to  the  views  of  those  time* 
which  they  claim  as  peculiarly  their  own,  or  do  not  rather 
bear  a  much  greater  affinity  to  the  degenerate,  because  po- 
lemical, dogmatical,  and  scholastical  decisions  of  Lambelh, 
Dort,  and  Westminster.  It  is  well  observed  in  the  preface, 
that  a  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  the  private  sent!:? 
naents  and  writings  of  Luther,  Melancthon,  or  Calvin,  and 
those  works  which  they  were  induced  to  compile  for  public 
use  and  acceptation  ;  "  for  the  avoiding  of  diversities  of 
opinions,  and  for  the  stablishing  of  consent  touch.'->cr  true 
religion."  In  the  former  the  mind  exults  ;n  a  wider  and 
more  liberal  range:  it  delights  to  wander  at  large,  to  pene- 
trate deeply,  to  distinguish  nicety;  to  display  its  strength  in 
the  vanquishing  of  great  difficulties,  and  its  subtilty  in  de- 
tecting and  displaying  the  little.  But  when  the  consent  of 
multitudes  and  of  ayes  is  to  be  courted,  when  all   are  to 

I  § 
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learn  (  to  speak  the  same  thing,'  he  who  lias  sense    and   in- 
tegrity enough   to   look    for  common    sense    and   common 
honestv  in  other  men,  will  content   himself  with  narrower 
bounds,  will  take  truth  in  its  masses,  will  be   satisfied  to  in- 
culcate what  is  generally  important  and  salutary,  and  to  pro- 
s.-ribe  extensive  or  acknowledged  evil;  and,  while  he  sets 
his  hand  to  no  error,  and  patronizes  no  corruption,  will  be 
far  from  complaining,  though  he  cannot  find  a  place  for  the 
introduction  and   approbation   of  all  truth,  as  truth  is  ac- 
cording to  hit  judgment,  nor  a  willing  acceptance  of  some 
favourite  notion  or  dogma.     He,  therefore,  who  has  learned 
to  consider  that  all  public  forms  of  doctrine  are  and  must  be 
compiled   (when  compiled  as  they  ought  to  be)  upon  catho- 
lic and  enlarged  principles,  will  be  directed  himself,   in  the 
application  of  those  forms,  to  adopt  in  some  degree  a  similar 
spirit  of  tolerance  and  forbearance.     Let  him   entertain  his 
own  opinions,  let  him  have  advanced  further,  and  have  prose- 
cuted truth  into  deeper  recesses  than  has  been  clone  by  other 
men  ;  yet  let  him  be  contented  with  that   praise,  or  at  least 
let  him  beware  that  on  no  account,  in  his  zeal  for  there] 
ception  of  those  opinions,  he  shall  have  recourse  to  unjaw- 
ful  practices  ;  that  he   do   not  find  them  inculcated  where 
they  are  not,   that  he  do  not  avail   himself  unduly  of  some 
plausible  but  inadequate   terms  and   phrases,  to  attach   his 
own  opinions  to  the  established  creed,  and  seek  a  way  for 
their  admission  under  the  shelter  of  that  sanction  ;   and  en- 
deavour to  silence  all  opposition  by  loud  outcries  of  apostacy 
and  degeneracy  from  the  old  paths  and  line  of  sacred  duty, 
in  his  adversaries,  whose  opposition  perhaps  is  both  as  con- 
scientious as  his  own  efforts,  and  founded  moreover,  not  in 
pride,  but  in  constancy  and  in  truth. 

1  Proponit  simplicibus'  (says  the  writer  of  the  preface,)  '  religio 
Christiana  quod  oranes  et  intelligere  ct  facere  possint ;  de  difficult 
tatibus  quae  suboriuntur,  quarum  nonnulke  captum  humanum  om- 
nino  exsuperare  videntur,  iliud  Christi  usurpanduni  est,  ov  ntutns 
rovrt  vufavatr.  Hand  lie  fas  esse  credimus,  sapientibus  et  doctis 
in  his  se  exercere,  modo  id  quod  certum  est  firmiter  teneant;  qui 
autem  occasionem  exinde  arripiunt  ecclesiam  in  partes,  scindendi, 
qui  hrec  necessaria  esse  ad  saluteni,  et  omnibus  primo  in  loco  propi- 
nanda  volunt,  viderinf,  ne  in  errorem  inciderinf,  qui  praj  omnibus 
ejusderu  generis  maximus  est  et  nocentissimus.'     (p.  .v.) 

But  he  who  is  interested,  in  the  investigation'  of  the 
genuine  principles  of  the  church  of  England,  may  derive 
yet  more  satisfaction  and  instruction  from  this  volume  than 
other  men.     Besides  the  important  advantages  which  itwili 
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afford,  for  the  general  illustration  and  exposition  of  our 
public  and  authorized  books  of  doctrine,  by  putting  us  into 
fuller  possession  of  the  opinions  and  the  phraseology  of  those 
days;  by  shewing  us  the  exact  errors  which  were  combated 
and  renounced,  and  by  familiarizing  us  with  the  very  mien, 
habit, and  language  in  which  truth  displayed  herself  by  degrees 
to  the  earnest  search  and  solicitations  of  her  enamoured  and 
illustrious  votaries  of  those  days;  we  shall  feel  a  peculiar 
gratification  in  perceiving,  that  in  the  high  and  lofty  argu- 
ments in  which  the  piety  and  reverential  awe,  the  prudence, 
moderation,  and  charity  of  all  were  laudable  and  admirable, 
these  virtues  wen*  pre-eminently  and  peculiarly  conspicuous 
in  the  heaven-blest  and  favoured  reformation  of  the  Eng- 
lish church.  But  this  subject  having  been  very  well  enlarged 
upon  by  the  Bishop  of  Bangor,  in  a  discourse  before  the 
University  of  Oxford,  (Feb.  14,  1S02,)  we  shall  be  contented 
with  remarking,  that  the  conclusions  to  which  it  tends,  de- 
serve to  be  holden  in  continual  remembrance  during  the  agi» 
tation  of  the  Calvinistical  controversy. 

We  shall  only  further  observe  at  present,  in  immediate 
reference  to  the  Sylloge  Confessionum,  that  it  is  neatly,  and 
for  any  thing  we  have  yet  perceived,  correctly  printed. 

But  there  are  other  relations  in  which  we  wish  to  intro- 
duce and  recommend  it  to  our  readers.  It  is  valuable  for  its 
connections  and  dependencies.  It  does  not  stand  alone,  but 
forms  one  link  of  a  chain  and  series,  on  the  merits  of  which 
we  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  a  little  to  en- 
large. 

In  the  year  1792,  a  work  intitlcd  '  Enchiridion  Theolo- 
gicum,  or  a  Manual  for  the  use  of  Students  in  Divinity,'  wa» 
published  at  Oxford,  under  the  care  of,  and  with  a  preface 
by,  Dr.  Randolph,  then  and  now  King's  Professor  of  Divi- 
nity in  that  university,  and  now  Bishop  of  Oxford.  The 
tracts  comprised  in  the  five  duodecimo  volumes  of  which 
that  work  consists,  are  King  Edward  the  Sixth's  Catechism 
(in  English);  Bishop  Ridley's  Protestation  in  the  Divinitv 
schools  at  Oxford,  (A- D.  1j55);  his  Treatise  against  Tran- 
substantiation,  otherwise  culled  '  a  briefe  Treatise  upon  the 
Lordes  Supper;"  Jewell's  Apology  and  Nowell's  Catechism, 
both  in  Latin;  Bishop  Taylor's  Advice  to  his  Clergy;  Bishop 
Pearson's  Annales  Paulini;  some  Discourses  of  Bishops  Stil- 
lingflee't,  Gastrell,  and  Coneybeare  ;  Bishop  Gibson's  first,  se- 
cond, third,  and  part  of  the  fourth  Pastoral  Letters*  Leslie'* 
short  and  easy  Method  with  the  Deists  ;  and  Dr.  Bentley's 
Remarks  on  Free-thinking:  making  all  together  an  ex- 
ceedingly  interesting  and   valuable   collection,      Whether 
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this  collection  is  to  be  considered  in  all  respects  as  a  part 
of  that  design  of  which  we  are  speaking,  we  are  not  suffi- 
ciently informed.  But  however  this  may  be,  we  should  re- 
joice greatly  to  see  it  reprinted,  with  a  few  improvements, 
m  the  octavo  size,  and  taking,  which  it  would  do,  a  very 
'  distinguished  place  in  that  series. 

Since  the  year  1792,  above  specified,  a  succession  of  pub- 
lications has    been    issuing   ecradwallv  i'rern    the  Clarendon 
press,    which  may    be   considered,  if    we  estimate  literary 
efforts  by  the  good  they  are  calculated   to  produce,   as  con- 
stituting together   one   of  the  most  valuable  and  honourable 
exertions   in    that   way    to  which  modern  times  have  given 
birth.     To  describe  their  nature  in  general  terms,    they  arc 
republications  of  important  works   in    various   branches  or* 
theology,  most  of  them  very  interesting  to  all   readers,  but 
Many  of  them  more  peculiarly  designed  for  the  instruction 
and  improvement   of  the  members  of  the  English  church  ; 
and  especially  of  its  ministers,   and  the  candidates   for  ad- 
mission into  its  ministrations.  The  Homilies  of  the  Church, 
to  which  are  subjoined  the  Canons,  and  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
the  worksof  thejudicious  Hooker;  the  Exposition  of  the  Creed 
by  the  prince  of  English  divines,  Bishop  Pearson;  the  Ori- 
gines  Sacree  of  StiUmgfleet;  a  selection  in  two  volumes,  from 
the  Sermons  of    Dr.    Barrow;    Burnet's    Exposition   of  the 
Articles,  and  Wheatley's  Illustration   of  the  Common  Pray- 
er \  Jones  on  the   Canon    of  the   New  Testament;  Wells  on 
the  Geography  of  both  Testaments;    Dr.  Trapp's  INotes  on 
the  four  Gospels;  Dr.  Ridley's  Sermons  at  Lady  M  oyer  a 
Lecture;  with  a  few  other  articles;  besides  the    Syntagma 
Confessionum  now  before  us,   constitute  the   principal    part 
of  this  pious  and  excellent  design.     To  those  who  are  not 
intire  strangers  to  English    literature,  a  very  large   portion 
of  this    scries   cannot  need   anv   recommendation  from    us„ 
They    are    works  of  the  verv  first    rate    imoortanee     and 
excellence.     Many  of  them  are  not  easity  to  be  met  with  ; 
scarcely  any  are  published  in  so  advantageous    and  agree- 
able a. form  as  they  appear  in  from  the  Oxford  press.     He 
who  has  made  these  his  own  by  long  and  habitual  medita- 
tion,   will   be   well    qualified  to    maintain,  with  inestimable 
*   benefit  to  others,  and  with   unspeakable  satisfaction  to  him- 
self, the  exalted  character  of  a  minister '  rightly  dividing  the 
word  of  truth.'     A  very  small  sum    would  confer  the  pos- 
session of   this  intire   treasure;   he    therefore   who  has  the 
means,  and  yet  neglects  so  golden  an  opportunity,    cannot 
easily  be  acquitted  of  serious  blame.     Nor  do  we  know  any 
gift  to  the  young  student  in  theology,  which  might  be  ex- 
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peeled  more  to  be  followed  by  the  divine  blessing,  and  to 
answer  the  affectionate  wishes  of  friends,  or  the  pious  inten- 
tions of  the  benevolent  and  charitable,  than  the  enriching  hi§ 
library  with  the  whole  collectionwhich  we  havejustenumerat- 
ed.  The  curators  of  the  Clarendon  press  deserve,  therefore,  the 
thanks  of  all  true  friends  to  sound  learning  and  religious 
education,  for  the  pains  which  they  have  taken  in  the  in- 
stitution and  prosecution  of  this  excellent  design. 

But  we   should    have   been    much   better   satisfied,  if  we 
could    have  given   the   same  unqualified  approbation  to  the 
pari icular  execution  of  all   the  subdivisions  of  this  laudable 
undertaking,  which  we  rejoice  to  give  to  the  general  scheme, 
and  to  the  general   wisdom  and  propriety  of  the  selections 
which    have  been    made   for  republication.     Nor  let   it  be 
understood  that  we  blame  the  exterior  constitution  of  these 
volumes.     The  printer,  generally  speaking,  has  discharged 
his  duty  well.     The  type  and  paper  are  good.     'The  volumes 
are  at  once  very  cheap  and  sufficiently   handsome,  and  very 
convenient  for  use.     It  is  not  the  printing  office  that  we  are 
dissatisfied   with;  but  there  is  great  reason  to  complain  that 
a  little  more  skill  and  industry  has  not  been  displayed  in  the 
capacity  of  editorship.     We  might  make  the  catalogue  of 
ubuses  very  ex  tensive,  and  numerous.     From  this,  however, 
xve  shall  forbear;  and  yet  enough   will    appear  Sufficiently 
to  substantiate  the  weighty  charge  which  we  are   compelled 
to  prefer.     We  are  desirous   that  our  remarks  may  put  the 
meeting  of  delegates  more  upon  their  guard  for  the  future; 
and  we  are  desirous   in    some  little  decree  to  remedv  and 
compensate  to  the   owners  of  these   books,  the    negligence 
and  oscitancy  of  the  Clarendon  editors.     Our  remarks  will, 
generally  speaking,  be  confined  to  those  parts  of  the  under- 
taking which  we  regard  as  of  the  highest  importance.  - 

We  have  already  intimated  a  doubt,  whether  the  Enchi- 
ridion Theologicum,  not  being  stated  as  printed  at  the 
Clarendon  prc.-<s,  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  part  of  our  ma- 
terials on  the  present  occasion  ;  but  as  we  wish  greatly  that 
it  should  constitute  an  item  in  the  series,  we  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  mentioning  our  expectation,  that  in  another  edi- 
tion, no  reader  will  have  to  puzzle  himself  about  the  abrupt 
conclusion  of  Dr.  Eentley's  Remarks;  and^that  while  2S3 
pages  are  given,  one  only,  which  would  preclude  all  per- 
plexity, and  is  on  other  accounts  important  and  curious, 
shall  not  be  Vithholden,  but  that  the  reader  shall  be  favour-* 
cd  with  the  concluding  advertisement:  and  with  still  more 
importunity  do  we  intercede  against  the  mutilation  of  a 
work  every  way  so  valuable,  and  now  so  scarce,  as  Bishop  Gib- 
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son's  Pastoral  Letters.  But  to  proceed  to  the  undoubted 
materials  of  our  animadversions.  Our  observations  shall 
commence  with,  that  which  was  first  published,  the  works  of 
Hooker. 

The  second  leaf  recalls  to  our  minds  a  remarkable  pro- 
perty of  these  editors,  which  is  their  extreme  and  almost 
invincible  taciturnity.  It  might  have  been  both  serviceable 
and  satisfactory  if  they  would  have  vouchsafed  to  prefix 
occasionally  a  few  prefatory  remarks,  to  detail  the  reasons 
•which  may  have  induced  them  to  the  republication  of  this  or 
that  work,  in  preference  to  others  which  treat  of  the  same 
argument:  logivesomeaccountofthe  author  or  his  book;  and 
to  add  such  other  observations  as  their  learning  and  ex- 
perience might  easily  have  supplied,  and  which  could  hardly 
Jiave  failed  of  rendering  the  several  volumes  more  interest- 
ing and  profitable,  especially  to  youthful  readers.  A  few 
notes  here  and  there  interspersed  to  elucidate  the  difficult, 
or  to  restore  the  corrupted  passages,  to  warn  against  some 
latent  error,  to  point  out  peculiar  excellence,  or  to  supply 
any  remarkable  deficiency  by  better  arguments  or  more  ex- 
tensive references,  might  also  have  conferred  a  great  additional 
obligation  on  the  public.  The  only  note,  however,  which 
we  recollect  to  have  observed  in  all  the  volumes  which  we 
have  specified,  tsone  consisting  of  something  less  than  two 
lines;  nor  do  we  remember  that  there  is  any  thing  like  pre- 
face prefixed  to  any  one  of  tnern,  excepting  to  these  of 
Hooker,  u>  the  Sylioge  Confessionum,  and  to  the  Geography 
of  Dr.  Wells.  J'he  advertisement  which  has  prompted  us 
to  these  remarks  is  a  bare  extract  from  the  "  Alliance  of 
Church  and  State"  by  Bishop  Warburton,  but  is  so  excellent 
in  itse'f,  and  so  pertinent  to  the  situation  in  which  it  is 
placed,  as  to  occasion  a  lively  wish  that  we  had  been  much 
oftener  gratified  in  a  similar  manner. 

But  it  is  not  of  deficiencies  merely  which  we  have  to  com- 
plain :  it  is  a  greater  fault  when  that  which  is  undertaken 
is  not  executed  well.  We  will  not  say  that  no  care  has  been 
exerted  in  nwj  instance,  that  a  good  edition  and  a  corrected 
copy  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  printer  forhisdirec- 
tion:  but  most  certain  we  are  that  in  man  v  instances  ihis  care  has 
been  very  inconsiderable  and  very  unsuccessful :  and  yet  we 
might  have  expected  that,  it  should  not  be  necessary,  at  this 
late  day,  to  inculcate  to  editors  in  the  name  of  a  great  uni- 
versity, that  there  is  much  more  advantage  *fnd  credit  in 
printint,  torn  a  complete  and  corrected  copy,  than  from 
one  full  of  imperfections  and  errors, 
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The  editions  of  Walton's  Li  ves,  it  is  '.ve1!  knevn,  differ  very 
much  one  from  another.  (  In  order  to  give  a  good  edition 
of  them,  it  will  be  necessary,  (says  Dr.  Johnson,)  to  collect 
all  the  editions  of  them  ;'  (Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  vol.  2, 
p.  46l.)  and  again,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bosweli,  '  Pray  get  me 
all  the  editions  of  Walton's  Lives.  I  have  a  notion  that  the 
republication  of  them  with  uotes  will  fall  upon  me,  between 
Dr.  Home  and  Lord  Hailes.'  (vol.  4.  p.  112.)  We  have 
collated  several  parts  of  the  Life  of  Hooker,  in  this  edi- 
tion, with  two  other  copies  ;  and  thus  much  we  can  say,  that 
they  differ  very  considerably  fooni  eafcfo  other,  and  that  this 
of  Oxford,  we  do  not  affirm  is  the  worst  extant,  but  is  very 
inferior  to  botii  those  with  which  we  have  compared  it.  For 
besides  that  the  verbal  discrepancies  are  exceedingly  numer- 
ous, (several  in  each  page,)  the  Oxford  edition  is- both  in- 
correct and  defective  in  matters  of  fact :  of  which  latter  we 
need  give  no  further  instance,  than  that  it  does  not  contain 
a  word  respecting  Hooker's  having  been  appointed  to  the 
honourable  office  of  reading  the  Hebrew  lecture  in  his 
university,  and  the  still  more  interesting  information  of  his 
expulsion  from  college — particulars  which  are  specified  at 
length  in  both  the  other  editions  which  we  have  consulted. 
The  additions  to  this  life  by  J.  S.  are  valuable,  and  we  are 
therefore  glad  to  see  them  retained  in  this  edition.  But  it 
might  further  have  been  satisfactory  to  inform  us,  what  is 
far  from  being  generally  known,  that  this  J.S.  was  honest 
John  Strype,  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  as  appears  by  his 
Lifeof  Whitgift,  p.  175. 

But  further,  the  typographical  errors  both  of  the  life  and 
the  works  are  numerous  and  important  to  a  very  disgraceful 
degree:,  errors  too,  not  imputable  to  the  printer,  who  has 
in  general  very  faithfully  followed  the  copy  with  which  he 
was  intrusted,  but  to  the  curators,  who  ought  to  have  pro- 
vided against  so  discreditable  and  injurious  an  event,  by  a 
careful  collation  with  the  best,  which  are  the  most  ancient, 
editions.  So  numerous  are  these  blemishes  that  we  are  confi- 
dent, from  the  singularity  of  Hooker's  style,  that  he,who  enjoys 
the  opportunity  of  having  recourse  to  no  other  edition  than 
that  of  Oxford,  will  be  harassed  by  continual  doubts,  whether 
he  has  the  real  text  of  his  author,  or  some  modern  corrup- 
tion before  him.  We  shall  specify  a  few  of  these  errors, 
most  of  which  materially  affect  the  sense. 
Vol.  1.  p.  00.  line  IS,  for"  are  not  surer,"  read  "  are  surer." 
64   —  29}  for  "  they   prove/'  read  "  they  may 
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Vol.  1.  p.  71, -ine  6  from   bottom,   inexplicable,  except  by 

correcting  the  punctuation. 

lb  —  19,  "  complied  with  us,"  read  "  with  by  us." 

HO  —  4  from  bottom,  after  "  with  them"  insert, 

"  is  accounted  of  their  number;  whosoever  in  all  other 

points  agreeth  with  them,  yet  tliinketh." 
-< —  113  —  5,  "  should  be  girt,"  read  "  shod,  begirt  :" 


Init  this  is    an  error  of  all  tije  printed  editions,   unless,  per- 
haps, of  Dr.  Zouch's. 
— 1 56  ■ —  14,  "  reject  an  eldership,"  read  <c  erect." 

All  these  may  be  found  without  going  beyond  the  life  and 
preface,  and  not  one  of  them  is  noticed  in  the  table  of  errata 
subjoined  to  the  third  volume.  It  is  not  consistent  with  our 
design  to  proceed  further:  but  we  beg  leave  to  submit  to. 
the  delegates  of  the  Clarendon  press,  whether  even  now  it 
be  too  late,  to  make  what  reparation  they  can  to  the  pur- 
chase! ■;  of  their  edition  of  Hooker,  by  causing  an  accurate 
collation  to  be  made  with  some  better  editions,  and  by  dis- 
tributing this  collation  gratis  to  those  who  may  chuse  tq 
make  application  for  it. 

In  our  next  number  we  shall  see  what  report  is  to  be 
made  of  their  edition  of  the  Homilies. 

[7b  be  continued.] 


Art.  II. — E7rea  meposvva  ;  or,  The  Diversions  of  Purley. 
(Continued  from  p.  72-) 

\VHFNr  wc  affirm  that  the  etymologies  in  theEorsa  Tntpoevrcc 
are  fallacious,  we  mean  in  the  intention  and  application,  and 
not  in  the  mere  derivation  of  the  words. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Home  Tooke,  with  his  usual 
address  and  circumspection,  has  chosen  the  words  most  fa- 
vourable to  his  theory,  and  in  order  to  shew  that  we  cay 
take  the  bull  by  the  horns,  we  will  adopt  the  words  he  has 
chosen. 

'  Right  is  no  other  than  Rectum  (Regitvm)  from  Regere.'  p.  J. 

In  the  next  page  he  explains  his  meaning,  that  to  demand 
what  is  right,  is  to  demand  what  is  ordered;  to  do  right,  is  to  do 
what  is  ordered,  Sic.  &c.  According  to  authorities  quoted  in  a 
common  dictionary,  and  superior  on  this  occasion  to  that  of 
Mr.  Tooke,  Regere  is  to  rule,  to  govern,  to  manage,  to  guide, 
to  hold  strait,  to  keep  doicn,to  set  right,  to  admonish,  Sec.  and 
for  any  thing  that  can  be  rationally  alleged  to  the  contrary, 
the  first  constructors  of  the  Latin  language  might  have  made 
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Slegere,  torchhtle.  The  word  is  the  arbitrary  sign,  not  the 
natural  and  invariable  iiepresentation,  as  Mr.  Tooke 
alleges,  of  any  idea;  and  there  is  no  prejudice  with  which 
Mr.  Tooke  can  harshly  criminate  the  amiable  Harris — as 
much  his  superior  in  real  learning,  as  in  the  great  virtues  of 
an  excellent  mind— ^-so  groundless,  so  extensively  injurious 
to  the  just  application  of  language,  as  that  of  words  being 
the  representations  of ideas. 

If  the  verb  Regere,  or  the  participle  Rectum,  had  been  in 
Latin  the  sign,  or,  as  Mr.  Tooke  may  call  it,  the  represen- 
tation of  a  single  determinate  idea,  the  etymology  would 
have  been  more  direct  and  satisfactory,  but  would  not  have 
decided  the  future  meaning  of  all  its  derivatives  and  depen- 
dent through  all  the  cross-breedings  of  twenty  dialects. 
This  is  demonstratively  impracticable,  when  the  words  are 
transferred  in  portions  and  fragments,  to  serve  as  signs  of 
ideas  formed  on  various  and  contradictory  systems  of  religion, 
policy,  and  manners. 

A  rig/it  action,  under  the  government  of  Romulus,  and 
under  th-at  of  Trajan,  like  a  brave  action  on  Wimbledon 
Common,  and  in  the  Qld  Bailey,  are  of  a  nature  directly 
opposite  ;  and  yet  they  were  ordered  by  similar  powers,  and 
in  the  same  language. 

'  The  right  h-and  (says  our  author,  i\  10,)  is  that  which  custom* 
and  those  who  have  brought  us  up,  have  ordered  and  directed  uS 
to  use  in  preference,  when  one  hand  only  is  employed;  and  the  left 
hand  is  that  which  is  leered,  leav'd,  or  lejt.' 

His  disciple,  Burdett,  with  a  docile  and  convenient  sa- 
gacity, observes,  that  he  remembers  to  have  read  in  a  voy- 
age of  De  Grama's  to  Kalecut,  '  that  the  people  of  Melinda, 
a  polished  and  flourishing  people,  are  all  itft-funided.' 

This  is  a  fact  which,  like  a  two-edged  sword, would  operate 
two  ways  on  Mr.  Tooke's  interpretation  of  Rect-um,  and  oft 
the  doctrine  of  words  as  the  representations  of  ideas.  But 
we  doubt  the  fact,  as  it  is  solitary  in  history  and  a  traveller's 
story,  and  because  in  other  languages  (we  may  have  occa- 
sion to  shew  Mr.  Tooke  that  the  studv  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
'is  not  a  sufficient  claim  to  despotism  in  language,)  Right, 
as  applied  to  the  hand,  implies  a  preference  from  the  con- 
struction of  the  human  body.  If  his  friend  Mr.  Cline  would 
give  the  author  some  ideas  upon  this  subject,  he  would 
overpay  him  for  all  the  information  he  has  received  on  the 
principles  of  national  reform  and  national  representation, 
which  he  now  understands  as  well  as  his  Wimbledon  mas- 
ter, i.  e,    as  experience  has  proved — cot  at  all. 
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In  the  Celtic — with  which  Mr.  Tooke  seems  to  be  wholly 
unacquainted,,  and  therefore  thinks  it  expedient  roundly  to 
affirm  that  the  English  has  borrowed  nothing  from  it — the 
word  deheu,  signifying  right  when  applied  to  the  hand, 
signifies  south  when  applied >ta  the  heavens;  and  in  both 
cases  it  is  understood  to  imply  a  preference  ordained  by  na- 
ture: the  one  arising  from  the  construction  of  the  human 
body  ;  the  other,  from  the  useful  and  beneficial  operation  of 
the  sun  from  the  southern  parts  of  the  heavens.  The  same 
word  by  analogy  is  applied  to  any  kind  of  dexterity,  supe- 
rior aptitude,  fifcfc.  The  opposite  word  chwith,  always 
means  the  reverse.  Now,  no  journey  to  Melinda,  no  effect 
of  custom  on  education,  could  convert  deheu  into  chwith 
in  the  Celtic,  any  more  than  in  English  light  could  be 
put  for  darkness,  or  bitter  for  sweet. 

Mr.  Tooke,  we  are  aware,  may  quibble,  and  say  that  the 
words  are  convertible  :  but  besides  tliat  such  artifices  de- 
serve no  notice,  words  convertible  are  arbitrary^  and  not  re- 
presentations of  ideas  ;  and  to  trace  a  term  of  importance 
to  a  radical  word  that  has  no  meaning  beyond  that  which 
is  assigned  to  it  by  custom,  is  doing  nothing  more  than  has 
been  done  by  numerous  compilers  of  dictionaries,  before  the 
wise  Dr.  Beddoes  had  an  opportunity  of  hailing  Britain  and 
the  present  period  for  having  produced  this  great  work  of 
3VIr.  Home  Tooke. 

But  the  Doctor  may  allege — we  avoid  the  blessing— the 
application  of  it  to  the  darling  doctrine  of  modern  refor- 
mers.    Behold  that  application. 

1  F.  How  now  ?  Was  it  ordered  and  commanded  that  you  should 
oppose  what  was  ordered  and  commanded?  Can  the  same  thing 
be  at  the  same  time  both  right  and  wrong?" 

We  desire  that  all  faithful  democrats,  all  believers  in  the 
duty  of  insurrection,  and  the  sacred  powers  of  affiliated 
clubs  directed  by  scrupulous  consciences,  may  attend  to  this 
answer.  It  is  the  decided  and  infallible  Wimbledon  oracle  ! 
It  has  been  often  pronounced  and  received,  with  extended 
ears  and  open  mouths,  by  the  devoted  cabal ;  and  it  is  de- 
tailed, like  a  portion  of  the  Koran  by  faithful  Mussulmans, 
to  all  who  will  afford  attention  to  the  mystical  epigrams  of 
their  master. 

Hear  tl;e  words  of  the  oracle,  good  people  !  not  only  as 
they  contain  the  essence  of  a  ponderous  work,  hut  the  real 
principle,  if  it  may  be  called  principle,  of  all  democrats, 
and  all  political  philosophises. 

1  //.Travel  back  to  Melinda,  and  you  will  find  the  difficulty  most 
easily  solved.  It  may  be  commanded  \o  be  done,  and  commanded 
not  to  be  done. 
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<  \  have  always  been  most  obedient,  when  most  taxed  with  diso- 
bedience. But  my  inc. iit  hand  is  not  the  right  hand  of  Melin- 
da.  Tiie  right  I  revere,  is  riot  the  right  adored  by  sycophants; 
the  Jtts  vtigvw  ;  the  capricious  command  of  princes  or  ministers. 
1  follow  the  law  of  God  (what  is  laid  doivn  by  him  for  the  rule 
of  my  conduct),  when  I  follow  the  laws  of  human  nature,  which, 
without  any  human  testimony,  we  know  must  proceed  from 
God;  and  upon  these  are  founded  the  rights  of  man,  or  what  is 
ordered  for  man." 

This  is  the  principle,  or  rather  this  has  been  the  pre- 
tence of  all  the  sectaries  which  have  infested  the  world, 
under  all  the  forms  and  establishments  of  its  religion. 
They  have  always  pleaded  the  will  of  god,  in  opposition 
to  the  will  and  laws  of  the  community. 

We  hope  10  avoid  the  appearance  of  blasphemy  even  in 
chastising  blasphemy.  But  who  is  the  God  of  these  parti- 
zans,  and  where  is  his  will  to  be  found  ?  Mr.  Tooke  says, 
in  the  laws  of  human  nature  :  and  where  is  the  code  of 
those  laws  ?  Is  it  to  be  found  in  the  cabals  of  sectaries,  po- 
litical or  religious  ?  or  in  the  deliberate  councils  and  esta- 
blished laws  of  societies  and  nations  ? 

When  the  Puritans  seceded  from  the  English  church, 
though  only  for  external  ornaments  and  kneeling  at  the  sa- 
crament, they  pleaded  the  will  of  God,  and  some  of  them 
became  martyrs  to  that  pretended  will.  As  their  numbers 
increased,  they  made  new  discoveries  of  what  they  called 
the  divine  will,  until  they  overturned  the  constitution  of  their 
country,  and  plunged  it  into  military  slavery. 

That  event  broke  their  general  phalanx  into  small,  but 
numerous  parties,  each  having  its  particular  God  at  its 
head  :  sometimes  extremely  hostile  to  each  other,  and  all  at 
enmity  with  the  constitution  and  establishment  of  their 
country.  Those  who  retain  any  religions  pretences,  as  the. 
religious  dissenters  of  all  denominations,  declare  Christ  to 
be  their  lawgiver  ;  and  each  sect,  or  the  leader  of  each 
sect,  to  be  the  interpreter  of  his  laws.  Those  laws  therefore 
appear  in  perpetual  contradiction  to  each  other,  and  instead 
of  bringing  peace  on  earth,  they  would,  if  they  were  to 
prevail,  be  the  occasions  of  perpetual  warfare. 

That  the  reader  may  not  suppose  we  write  satire,  we 
would  refer  scholars  to  a  well-written  Apology  for  the  Dis- 
senters, by  the  Rev.  J.  Pearce  of  Exeter;  but  it  should 
be  perused  in  the  original,  (Latin).  His  successor,  Mr. 
Toogood,  finding  a  learned  and  argumentative  book  of  very 
limited  effect,  wrote  a  pamphlet  of  much  less  merit,  but  of 
more  effect,  entitled  Letters  from  a  dissenting  Gentleman  lo 
Mr.  White. 
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These  books,  although  their  authors  did  not  always  escape 
the  fangs  of  subdivisions  of  their  sects,  are  considered  as 
holding  out  the  general  and  justifiable  principle  of  dissent — 
tha„  the  will  of  Christ  (their  only  lawgiver)  interpreted  by 
themselves,  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  disobedience  to  the  law 
of  the  land,  not  only  in  private  opinions  and  actions,  tut  in 
the  formation  and  regulation  of  public  societies. 

As  they  grac'ua'ly  lost  their  veneration  for  their  Christian 
law  giver,  and  became  Socinians,  Deists,  and  Atheists,  they 
shifted  their  allegiance,  some  to  phantoms  whom  they  deno- 
minated Gods — some  to  the  laws  of  human  nature,  bestowed 
en  it  by  necessity  or  by  chance. 

The  principle  of  disobedience,  however, was  preferred,  and 
the  word  of  Gon  generally  retained  ;  but  the  idea  annexed 
to  it  was  modified  by  the  tenets  and  views  of  every  sect, 
and  the  God  of  each  apostle  was  exactlv  such  an  one  as  him* 
self. 

There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  meaning  of 
these  men,  whether  thev  lead  congregations  of  sectaries,  ot 
clubs  ofjacobinical  loungers,  taylors,  and  coblers. 

Who  are  the  Gods  they  acknowledge  r  Phantoms  formed 
after  their  own  images,  or,  in  other  words,  themselves. 
W here  are  the  laws  of  human  nature  dictated  by  such  Gods  I 
They  are  the  dogmas  of  their  own  minds. 

The  God  of  Home  Tooke  and  the  God  of  Thomas  Paine 
are  essentially  different  beings,  though  both  an1  denomi- 
nated the  God  of  Nature.  Paine  reads  his  will  in  his  works,, 
wholly  in  the  modern  English  dialect.  Mr.  Tooke  pro- 
nounces  Paine  a  fool,  on  a  level  only  with  Stephen  Duck, 
and  affirms  that  no  man  can  understand  the  Divine  Will  but 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

Godwin  soars  above  these  little  pretences,  and  having  no 
God  at  all,  i.  e.  having  nothing  in  his  estimation  worthy  of 
bearing  his  likeness  in  heaven  or  on  earth,  he  simplifies  the 
origin  of  tiigiit  and  just  by  referring  them  directly  and 
wholly  to  the  effusions  of  his  own  mind. 

But  the  most  consistent  of  all  these  advocates  of  private, 
in  opposition  to  the  public  will,  are  Swedcnborg  and  Bro- 
thers. They  acknowledge  God,  and  allow  him  an  indefinite 
superiority  to  themselves  ;  but  they  claim  a  particular  and 
immediate  correspondence  with  him,  and  they  dictate  laws 
and  precepts  to  their  disciples,  in  consequence  of  his  itiit 
mediate  inspiration. 

The  real  laws  of  God  or  the  laws  of  nature,  produce  their 
general  and  sometimes  apparently  partial  effects,  in  the 
constitutions  of    civil  and   political  societies,  and   in  the 
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minds  of  individuals  :  these  effects  become  important  causes, 
and  operate  reciprocally  on  each  other.  But  the  order 
of  nature  and  the  happiness  of  the  world  evidently  require 
that  the  laws  of  nature  which  have  formed  communities, 
should  have  the  precedence  of  those  laws  of  nature  which 
have  formed  any  individual  human  mind. 

Here  the  question  is  always  at  issue  between  reformers  and 
the  public  will ;  and  it  is  by  the  determination  of  this  ques- 
tion, and  not  by  the  derivation  of  a  word  from  Latin  or  from 
Anglo  Saxon,  that  Mr.  Tooke's  philosophy  must  be  justi- 
fied or  condemned. 

No  man  has  declaimed  with  more  asperity  than  Mr.  Tooke 
on  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the  general  will,  while  he 
entertained  any  hope  that  his  own  private  opinion  might 
be  substituted  for  it.  Like  all  political  partizans,  whether 
orators  or  intriguers,  he  has  always  attached  to  his  own  cha- 
racter exaggerated  degrees  of  importance,  and  would  repre- 
sent politics  as  objects  of  exclusive  study,  sacred  to  the 
initiated,  and  to  be  detailed  in  dogmas  to  the  credulous  po- 
pulace. But  he  mistakes  for  science,  the  grammar  of  its 
language,  and  substitutes  for  principle,  attachment  to  a 
leading  partizan. 

If  he  were  asked  the  meaning  of  the  word  will,  he 
would  turn  over  his  dictionaries  and  lexicons,  until  he  ar- 
rived at  some  remote  jargon  that  would  justify  the  defini- 
tion he  wished  to  give.  But  was  it  ever  imagined  by  the 
rude  inventors  of  early  dialects,  that  future  philosophers 
would  be  convinced  that,  speaking  accurately,  there  is  nothing 
spontaneous  in  our  knowledge ;  and  that  there  cannot  exist 
a  real  and  actual  opposition  between  the  divine  will,  and 
the  will  of  a  community  which  is  organized,  and  which 
must  act,  according  to  some  laws  founded  in  nature  ? 

The  public  will  is  produced  by  the  connection  of  all  iridic 
viduals,  variously  formed  into  clans,  municipalities,  com-? 
panies,  &,c.  the  sources  of  public  ideas,  and  the  instru- 
ments of  public  action.  And  as  facility  of  what  is  called  vo- 
luntary exertion,  distinguishes  man  from  brute,  and  man 
from  man  ;  so  political  bodies  are  also  distinguished  by  their 
greater  or  lesser  portions  of  a  similar  quality,  but  all  con- 
structed according  to  the  laws  of  nature;  and  Mr.  Tooke 
might  as  well  reprobate  a  nettle  for  not  being  a  sugar-cane, 
as  the  government  of  Morocco  for  not  being  that  of  Eng- 
land. Whether  his  friends  Thomas  Paine  and  Di.  BeddoeS 
might,  the  one  by  destruction,  and  the  other  by  analysation, 
convert  the  nettle  into  a  sugar-cane,  or  an  established  des- 
potism into  a  system  of  liberty,   we  leave  to  the  decision  q$ 
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the  followers  of  such  vain  pretenders,  if  the  French  revolu- 
tion should  not  have  satisfied  them.     We  can  assure  them, 
however,  that  the  partisans  and  pretended  apostles  which 
have   lately   appeared  in   the    cause  of  liberty,  are  not  of 
God:  that  the  will  of  Thonn.s  Paine,  of  William  Godwin, 
and  John  Home  Tooke,    is  not  the  will  of  God;  that  the; 
rights  of  every  member  of  every  community  are  not  to  be 
ascertained  by  a  grammar  or  by  a  dictionary,  or  by  a  mean- 
ing affixed  to   words  in   remote  antiquity,    but  by  the  laws,, 
the  customs,  and  the    manners  of  their  own  country*  and 
that  those  demagogues  and  orators  who  would  seduce  them 
to  disobey  those  laws  and  customs,  to  follow  their  directions 
and  their  will,  on  a  presumption   that  they  are  more   agree- 
able to  the  laws  of  God  and  nature,  are  either  wild  enthusi- 
asts, or  designing  and  mischievous  imposes. 

We  should  not  have  entered  so  fully  into  the  political  views 
of  this  writer,  if  we  had  not  considered  the  work  before 
us,  though  professedly  grammatical,  as  the  vehicle  of  his 
political  creed  ;  intended  to  propagate  his  particular  princi- 
ples, and  to  justify  his  public  conduct. 

Mr. Tooke  has  quitted  the  duties  of  his  original  profession 
to  become  a  public  man  ;  and  he  is  indebted  to  that  cir- 
cumstance for  most  of  the  observations  we  make  on  his 
work.  Public  men  are  responsible  to  their  country,  some- 
times  to  the  universe,  for  the  professions  they  disseminate, 
and  for  the  obstacles  they  may  create,  intentionally  or  unin- 
tentionally, to  the  general  happiness.  The  missioned  Tooke, 
like  every  other  missioned  sectary,  or  declared  reformer, 
must  expect  on  all  occasions  to  have  his  language  analysed, 
and  his  purposes  examined.  How  audacious  is  the  sophis- 
try of  the  following  declaration  ! 

"•  *I  revere  the  constitution  and  the  constitutional  laws  of  England* 
because  they  are  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  God  and  nature; 
and  upon  these  are  founded  the  rational  BrGBTS  of  Englishmen. 
If  princes  or  ministers,  or  the  corrupted  sham  representatives  of  a 
people,  order,  command,  or  lay  down  any  thing  contrary  to  that  which 
is  ordered^  commanded,  or  laid  down  by  God)  human  nature,  or  th« 
constitution  of  this  government,  I  will  still  hold  fast  by  the  higher 
authorities.  If  the  meaner  authorities  are  offended,  they  can  only 
destroy  the  body  of  the  individual,  but  never  can  affect  the  right, 
or  that  which  is  ordered  by  their  superiors.'  * 

If  this  sophism  were  to  be  a  rule  of  action,  papists  and 
non-jurors  in  religion  might  plead  it  in  full  justification. 
!Nay,  Mr.  Tooke's  neighbour  (.Abershaw),  dangling  in  irons,, 
must  be  considered  as  »  martyr.     The  papists  and  nen<» 
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iuirofS  openly  plead  their  consciences  and  the  Word  of  God  ; 
"and  Abershaw  might  have  pleaded  that  the  law  on  which  he 
was  condemned  and  executed,  was  enacted  by  a  parliament 
not  reputed  incorrupt. 

When  Lord  .North  was  informed  that  Mr.  Tooke  meant 
to  plead  the  invalidity  of  law  enacted  against  reason,  he 
wittily  observed,  'A  man  of  that  opinion  will  be  convinced 
of  his  errors  when  he  is  going  to  be  hanged,  on  one  of 
them.' 

(  They  may  kill  my  body/  says  Mr.  Tooke,  '  but  they 
cannot  kill  tfie  right.'  They  are  not  incommoded  with  the 
abstracted  idea  of  the  right.  It  was  the  body  maintaining 
that  right,  which  they  deemed  wrong,  which  incom- 
moded them  and  injured  the  community,  and  of  that  body 
they  think  fit  to  dispose. 

But  these  circumstances  leading  to  abstractions,  we  must 
defer  our  observations  to  another  article. 

(To  be  continued). 


Art.  III. —  A    Northern  Summer;    or}    Travels   round   the 

Baltic,  through  Denmark,    Sweden,  Russia,  Prussia,  and 

Part  of  Germany,    in  the    Yt.ar.  1804.      By  John    Carr, 

Esq.  Author   of  the   Stranger  in  France,  tyc.  fyc.     4to. 

Phillips.      1805. 

'I  WRITE  from  my  feelings/ exclaims  Mr.  Carr  in  the 
beginning  of  his  book;  '  and  as  I  propose  that  my  reader 
shall  travel  with  me,  itis  reasonable  that  he  should  share  some. 
of  the  inconveniences  as  well  as  enjoyments  ofthe  excursion. 
If  he  will  not  commence  the  tour  upon  these  terms,  it  will 
be  best  for  both  parties  that  we  should  not  wander  together 
over  another  page.'  Best  indeed  ;  as  the  one  will  thereby 
escape  disgust,  and  the  other  reprobation. 

Mr.  Carr,  from  the  above  extract,  will  appear  not  only  to 
be  a  sentimental,  but  a  peevish  traveller.  If  his  reader  will 
not  bear  with  his  unmeaning  rhapsodies,  he  must  be  dismissed 
from  a  perusal  of  Mr.  Carrs  valuable  Travels.  We  heartily 
advise  our  readers  to  take  him  at  his  word.  We,  alas!  are 
compelled  by  our  office  to  wade  with  him  through  regions, 
where  he  is  ridiculous  enough,  as  an  author  of  travels,  to  say, 
that  he  has 'endeavoured  to  form  a  nosegay  of  Polar  flow- 
ers /' 

Were  we  not  credibly  informed  that  there  does  exist  in 
return  nalura  such  a  person  as  Mr.  John  Carr,  we  should 
conceive,  from  the  particular    sort   of  infantile   absurdity 
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exemplified  in  this  phrase, 'nosegay  of  Polar  flowers,  that 
we  were  reviewing  a  work  of  the  gentleman  who  usually 
denominates  himself  the  Gleaner,*  under  some  new  addition 
to  the  numerous  false  titles  which  that  author  already  has 
assumed. 

*  I  cannot  quit  England,'  says  Mr.  Carr — would  that  he 
never  had  !  or  at  least  been  silent  upon  his  return — f  I 
cannot  quit  England,  without  casting  a  lingering  look  upon 
my  favourite  little  town  of — Totness.' — We  are  persuaded 
that  the  alliteration  of  'town  and  Totness,'  was  the  chief 
cause  of  Mr.  Can's  affection;  for  as  he  proceeds,  we  shall 
find  that  he  has  no  attachment  to  one  place  more  than  to 
another,  but  to  everyplace  all  over  the  globe  in  an  equally 
rapturous  degree.  He  is  a  cosmopolite  and  a  philanthropist  ; 
that  is,  as  a  cosmopolite,  he  loves  that  spot  best  which  he 
himself  is  in  at  the  moment ;  and,  as  a  philanthropist,  he 
loves  himself  better  than  any  other  creature  in  the  world. 
Here  indeed  he  is  not  singular;  but  his  pretensions  to 
universal  benevolence  are  hyprocritical.  Let  us  to  the 
proof. 

'  The  angry  decrees  of  renovated  war  had  closed  the  gates 
Of  the  south,'  vociferates  Mr.  Carr  ;  f  the  north  alone  lay 
expanded  before  me.'  To  the  north  accordingly  he  went; 
or, rather,  they  went :  that  is, Mr.  Carr,  andhis  companion,  as 
he  delicately  expresses  himself.  We  shall  pass  over  his  idle 
effusions  in  the  churchyard  at  Harwich.  It  was  after  din- 
ner that  he  walked  among  the  tombstones,  and  observed  the 
ridiculous  epitaphs,  written, as  he  says,  *  by  the  village  school- 
master and  the  sexton,  those  prolific  mortuary  laureates :' 
we  will  therefore  in  charity  suppose  him  and  his  companion 
to  have  been  fuddled  with  Harwich  ale.  We  will  even  for- 
give him  his  verses  upon  the  man  who  died  by  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog,  although  they  really  are  (  the  very  foolishness  of 
folly,'  to  use  a  strong  expression  of  the  wisest  of  men. 

'  As  I  am  one  of  those  unhappy  beings/  proceeds  Mr. 
Carr,  'who,' (are  f  all  nerve,'  we  expected)  '  like  Gonzalo 
in  the  Tempest,  would  at  any  time  give  one  thousand  fur- 
longs of  sea  for  an  acre  of  barren  ground — and  as  there 
may  be  many  more  who  may  find  the  rocking  of  the  ocean 
somewhat  unfriendly  to  the  regularity  of  appetite,  letme  advise 
them  to  lay  in  some  anchovies,  lemons,  oranges,  and  a  little 
brandy.' 

We  should  not  have  noticed  the  offensive  stupidity  of  this 
passage,  had  it  not  been  for  the  martyrdom  which  Shakespeare 
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suffers  in  it.  It  is  the  curse  of  genius  to  have  unworthy  ad- 
mirers; persons,  who  really  do  not  deserve  to  feel  the  energy 
of  a  poet's  language.  Mr.  Carris  oneof  these  ;  we  have  suffi- 
ciently proved  out  of  his  own  mouth,  that  his  panegyric  ia 
the  grossest  insult.  Yet  in  every  page  of  his  Northern  Sum- 
mer, (can  our  readers  endure  even  the  title  r)does  he  bespat- 
ter Shakespeare  with  his  degrading  praises. 

1  Helogoland,'  says  Mr.  Carr,  '  is  a  vast,  lofty,  perpendicular  rock 
rising  out  of  the  ocean,  and  distant  about  forty-five  miles  from  the 
nearest  shore  •  it  is  only  one  mile  in  circumference  :  yet  upon  its 
bleak  and  bladeless  top,  not  less  than  three  thousand  people  live  in 
heaith,  prosperity,  and  happiness,' 

(  Itsbleakand  bladeksstop  !'  This  is  the  sublime  of  allitera- 
tion— '  no  less  than  three  thousand  people  !' — a  good  round 
number,  larger,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  by  much, 
than  that  at  which  the  Helogoland  poll  tax  estimates  its  in- 
habitants— but  the  three  alliterative  words   were  irresistible. 

Our  readers  will  begin  to  be  tired  of  Mr.  Carr,  if  we  do 
not  more  rapidly  discuss  his  merits. 

Fortunately  this  author  has  furnished  us  with  a  clue  for 
more  quickly  dispatching  him,  by  the  extreme  imbecillity 
displayed  in  the  contents  of  his  chapters.  Knowing  that 
the  world  loves  variety,  he  fancied  it  would  be  pleased  with 
a  continual  change  of  subjects,  however  dull  in  themselves,  or 
totally  unfit  to  follow  each  other  in  close  succession.  At 
the  head  therefore  of  every  page,  he  places  an  epitome  of 
the  weak  nonsense  which  is  to  be  found  in  it. — For  instance, 
(  The  Village  Wonder — 'Musical  Postillions — Snaps — Farm- 
Houses  and  Inn — The  Post  delivered— (a  long  quotation 
from  Cowper,  that  most  inharmonious  of  poets)  A  Conspi- 
racy.' 

The  ( conspiracy'  is  too  strikingly  childish  not  to  be  men- 
tioned. 

*  When  I  had  retired  to  my  chamber  at  Hensborg,'  says  Mr.  Carr, 
'  the  constant  dashing  of  the  fountain  in  the  court-yard,  the  frequent 
crowing  of  a  little  hoarse  bantam  cock,  two  cats  making  violent 
Jove,  and  a  party  of  foraging  fleas,  united  their  powers  most  success- 
fully to  keep  '  tired  nature's  sweet  restorer'  from  my  lids  the  greater 
part  of  the  night.' 

This  passage  almost  induces  us  to  believe  that  we  are 
again  mistaking  our  object,  in  attacking  Mr.  Carr's  tour  ; 
we  do  not  mean  that  we  still  suspect  him  to  be  the  Gleaner ; 
but  that  we  really  fear  we  have  been  levelling  our  shafts 
at  a  work   which   should  excite  our  pity  rather  than  our 
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reprehension  :    with   this  idea  prevailing  over  our  indign; 
tion  at  ihe  size  and  splendor  of  an  useless  and   unentertain 
ing  volume,  we.  shall  accompany  Mr.  Carr  good  humoured- 
\y  through   his  journey, 

Not  that  we  can  in  common  decency  pay  him  the  com- 
pliment of  tracing  his  steps,  and  retailing  his  observations 
through  every  petty  town  which  he  visited  ;  but  we  shall 
waste  a  few  moments  of  commiseration  and  laughter  with 
him  at  the  metropolis  of  each  kingdom,  that  he  cursorily 
surveyed  in  his  '  Northern  Summer/ 

At  Copenhagen  he  tantalizes  his  readers  with  an  accoani 
of  a  most  luxurious  dinner. 

'  Soups,  top  and  bottom ;  Norwegian  beef  boiled,  ham  strongly 
salted,  fish,  pigeons,  fowls,  stewed'spinnage,  and  asparagus.  Creams, 
confectionary,  and  dried  fruits  followed  :  the  wines  were  various  and 
excellent.  Our  party  were  composed  of  English,  Norwegians,  Fle- 
mish, Swiss,  Russians,  Danish,  and  French  :  would  to  heaven  that 
their  respective  nations  could  for  ever  be  us  cordial  and  joyous  at 
was  this  checkered  collection  of  their  merry  natives  ! 


Here  we  see  the  prire  philanthropist.  But  mark  what 
follows  in  the  very  next  page.  The  battle  of  the  second  of 
April. 

'Then,'  says  the  benevolent  Mr.- Carr,  '  the  invoked  vengeance  of 
the  British  nation,  with  the  fury  and  velocity  of  lightning,  fell  with 
terrible  desolation  upon  a  race  of  gallant  people,  in  their  very 
capital,'  &c.  &c. 

Here  we  see  the  philanthropist  exulting  in  bloodshed. 

But  it  is  superfluous  to  prove  inconsistency,  where  we 
have  presupposed  a  very  adequate  cause  for  something  still 
less  reasonable.  Letus  rather  smile,  without  gall,  at  '  Va- 
lour facetious/  which  is  the  opening  title  of  one  of  the 
chapters.  It  means,  that  Lord  Nelson,  by  the  same  ship 
\*  hich  carried,  the  dispatches  containing  an  account  of  hia 
victory  at  Copenhagen,  wrote  to  his  wine-merchants,  '  trust- 
ing they  would  pardon  his  not  having  sooner  sent  a  checque 
for  his  bill,  on  account  of  his  having  been  lately  much  en- 
gaged '  We  do  not  qnite  give  credit  to  Mr.  Carr's  authority 
for  this  anecdote;  and  should  have  omitted  it  entirely, did  it 
not  elucidate  the  very  sensible  expression  above  of  *  Valour 
facetious/  which  is  in  this  writer's  happiest  style. 

'  I  was  much :  disappointed/ asserts  our  author/  in  not  having 
the  honour  of  being  introduced  to  the  Grown  Prince,  who  at 
this  time  was  in  Holstein.'  It  will  be  right  to  apprize  the 
reader,  that  Mr.  Carr  is  always  acquainted  with  the  very  first 
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people  in  the  countries  through  which  he  is  passing;  nor  does 
he  ever  tail  to  pay  his  respects  to  them,  unless  they  unfortu- 
nately happen  to  be  out  of  the  way,  like  the  Crown  Prince. 

We  must  here  stop  a  moment,  to  condole  with  that  illus- 
trious Dane,  upon  the  loss  he  su fierce!  in  not  seeing  Mr  Carr — 
a  loss,  perhaps,    irreparable;  for   unless  Mr.  Carr  himself 
(which  is  unnecessary)  should  make  another  Northern    'Lour, 
the  Crown  Prince  will   never   have  an  opportunity  or  con- 
versing with  a  literary  Englishman  to  real  advantage  again — 
an    Englishman    who    has    drawn   a    picture   of  Hamlet's 
garden,     and    so    flatteringly    quoted    Shakespeare    upon 
the  occasion ;    nay,    who    has  told  us  that  his  (the   Crown 
Prince's)  eyes  are  of  a  light  blue,  his  nose  aquiline,  and   his 
hair  almost  white/  like  that  of  an  Albino.     '  At  Copenha- 
gen,'says  Mr.  Carr,  '  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  that 
a  Turk  in  a  Lutheran  country  can  get  as  g/oriousli/   drunk  as 
any  christian.'     And  in  good  truth,  this  and  a  few  other  silly 
things  seem  to   have  been  all  that  Mr.  Carr  did  observe  at 
Copenhagen.     Hisattcntion  was  turned  either  to  the  grossly 
ridiculous,  or  the  conceitedly  pathetic.      He  took  notice  of 
Turks  glorious/}/  drunk,  of  Danes  picking  their  teeth  with  a 
fork;  of  *  Interesting   Prisoners,'  '  Excessive    Sensibility,' 
and  (  Maria's  Delight.'     Our  readers  need  not  be  told    that 
these    are  some   of  Mr.  Can's  taking  titles.     We  shall,  in 
the  course  of  this  review,  present  them   with  a  few  more  of 
the  same  nature — for  they  really  are  the  fairest  specimen   of 
the  drollery  of  Mr.  Carr's  information.     We  must,  however, 
premise  that  nothing  explanatory  of  many  of  these   titles  is 
to  be  found  in  the  chapter  itself  to  which  they  are  prefixed. 
For  instance — f  Floating  Merry  Faces,'  and  several  others, 
which  indeed  *  Mr.  Interpreter  himself  would  have  been  at 
a  loss  to  interpret.     Mr.  Carr  therefore  very  wisely  does  not 
attempt  it.     The  title  is  enough  for  him;  it  increases  the  va- 
riety ofhis  subjects. 

We  shall  close  '  the.  Copenhagoi  station,'  (to  borrow  an  ex- 
pression of  our  admired  Gleaner's)  in  Mr.  Carr's  own  words. 
After  along  account  of  the  execution  of  Struensee  and 
Brandt,  and  a  just,  but  tedious,  lamentation  over  the  Queen 
pf  Denmark,  thus  does  our  tender  author  wind  up  his  story  : 

'  Farewell,  poor  queen  ! 
Ah  !  while  we  sigh,  we  sink,  and  are  what  we  deplore  1* 

The  next  chapter  begins  with  a  happily  contrasted  liveli- 
ness. 

'  Cross  the  Sound — Sweden — Cinderella' s  Mice — Rapid  Travel- 

•  See  the  Pilgrim's  Progress — a  byyk  we  would  seriously  recommend  to  the 
perusal  of  many  grown  children. 
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ling— Strange  Question — Roof-Grazing — a  Discovery — a  Caution 
~=-a  French  Hotel.' 

s  So  called  perchance,'  remarks  our  author,  '■  because  not  a 
soul  in  the  house  could  speak  a  word  of  French.  Like  Bot- 
tom's idea  in  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  "■  1  will  get 
Peter  Quince  to  write  a  ballad  of  this  dream  :  it  shall  be 
called  BoMom's  dream,  because  it  hath  no  bottom,"  So 
Mr.  Carr  himself  might  be  called  Lucus.a  nou  lucendo.  And 
\ve  would  submit  it  to  his  consideration  whether  in  some  fu- 
ture work,  instead  of  the  servant-like  appellation  of  e  John 
Carr/  (which  sounds  like  the  name  of  a  man  drawn  for  the 
militia,)  it  would  not  be  advisable  for  him  to  adopt  the  title 
of  Lucus  Carr,  esquire.  We  do  not,  however,  wish  to  be  for- 
ward in  interfering  with  an}'  gentleman's  private  affairs. 
The  above  is  offered,  in  Mr.  Carr's  own  language,  as  '  a  hint 
not  miended  to  o fiend.' 

'  Brief  Description  of  Stockholm.' — And  is  it  really  brief  % 
we  involuntarily  exclaimed  when  we  read  this  item,  in  the 
contents  of  the  7th  chapter,  and  began  with  rapture  tocount 
the  leaves  Alas,  no!  with  the  intermixture  of  a  few  desul- 
tory materials,  we  found,  upon  examination,  that  it  occu- 
pied fifteen  quarto  pages! — This  melancholy  fact  well  nigh 
deu  t.vd  us  from  the  performance  of  our  duty.  However, 
we  did  lead  it,  and  here  it  is :  and  first  the  '  National  WeU 
pome/ — (thus  attempted  to  be  explained  by  our  tourist, 

'  In  the  morning,  our  slumbers  were  gently  dispell'd.' 

Hey  day  !  Mr.  Carr  ;  why  this  is  not  only  the  metre,  but 
the  very  subject  of  Mr.  Sim  kin  Blunderhead;  who  was  wel- 
comveito  Bath,  as  you  were  to  Stockholm,  by  music. 

£\or  must  we  omit  to  assure  our  readers,  that  this  simila- 
rity U  i  .voluntary  (and  therefore  stronger)  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Carr,  for  he  in  reality  meant  to  write  prose— although, 
as  is aaost  plain,  he  has  stumbled  upon  the  very  style  of  Mr. 
Simkm  Blunderhead.  Mark  the  resemblance  still  more 
closely. 

'In  the  mtrning  our  slumbers  were  gently  dispell'd. ' 

Mr.  Carr. 

I      f  This  morning,  clear  mother,  as  soon  as  'twas  light, 
I  was  wak'd  by  a  noise  that  astonish'd  me  quite.' 

Mr.  Blunderhead, 

Mr  Carr  indeed  appears  to  be  vnoit,geuti'e  than  Mr.  Blunder- 
head ;  but  in  their  filial  affection  (for  Mr.  C.  says  much  in  Uk: 
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opening  of  his  work  concerning  his  mother,  and  we  wish, 
that  like  Mr.  B.  he  had  addressed  his  communications  solely 
to  her)  they  are  wondrously  alike.  And  in  attributing  this 
national  custom  (of  Bath  as  well  as  Stockholm)  to  respect  paid 
to  themselves,  they  perfectly  agree.  Mr.  Blunderhead  in- 
deed is  rather  the  most  modest  of  the  two  in  his  expressions, 
some  of  which  would  almost  seem  to  be  prophetic  : 

4  I  thought,  like  a  fool,  that  they  only  would  ring 
For  a  wedding,  or  judge,  or  the  birth  of  a  king. 
But  I  found  'twas  for  me  that  the  good-natur'd  people 
Rang  so  hard,  that  I  thought  they  would  puil  down  the  steeple. 
So  I  took  out  my  purse,  as  I  hate  to  be  shabby, 
And  paid  all  the  men  when  they  came  from  the  abbey.' 

Here,  however,  all  similarity  is  at  an  end.  There  are  no 
traces  of  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Blunderhead  in  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Carr.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  paid  his  Swedish 
serenaders  one  half-farthing.  Probably,  like  Karamsin, 
Holcroft,  or  Kotzebue,  we  forget  which,  but  nimporte,  with 
the  old  beggar  woman,  '  he  wrung;  their  hands,  and  so  they 
parted  ;'  or  perhaps,  like  Sterne  and  the  Monk  of  the  order 
of  St.  Francis,  he  sighed  aloud,  after  the  musicians  were  out 
of  hearing,  and  regretted  that  he  had  given  them  nothing. 

'  Queen  Christina,  the  Arsenal,  and  Sir  Sidney  Smith,'  Mr. 
Can's  'favourite  hero,'  allure  the  reader  with  their  attractive 
variety,  in  the  brief  description  of  Stockholm.  '  Assassina- 
tion and  Forgiveness,'  '  Continence  and  the  Opera,'  follow  in 
their  order;  and  swell  that  mass  of  senseless  incongruities, 
1  the  Northern  Summer.' 

We  shall  conclude c  the  Stockholm  Station,'  with  an  anec- 
dote of '  Swedish  cleanliness.' 

After  touching  ac  an  island  (or  '  little  paradise,'  as  Mr. 
Carr  calls  it)  in  a  voyage  up  an  arm  of  the  Baltic,  '  where 
nightcame  on,  and  ail  the  beauties  of  the  preceding  evening, 
with  some  variety  of  new  forms,  returned;  the  same  bright, 
bespangled  heaven  !  the  same  serenity  !  the  same  silence  i* 
(beautiful  alliteration,)  after  touching  at  several  islands,  and 
4  making  Robinson  Crusoe  repasts,' 

4  One  morning  as  I  was  leeking  over  the  deck  from  the  stern,'  (says 
Mr. Can',)'  I  beheld  an  operation  somewhat  ridiculous,  but  as  it  origi- 
nated in  rude  notions  of  cleanliness,  and  moreover  is  one  of  the  do- 
mestic customs  of  the  country,  1  shall  relate  it.  Our  skipper  was 
lying  at  the  fo^t  of  a  good-natured  brawny  girl,  who  was  a  passenger, 
with  his  head  in  her  lap  ;  just  as  Goliah  (why  not  Sampson  ?)  some- 
time since  rested  his  in  that  oiQeUlflh  ;  but  the  fingers  of  our  fair 
companion  were  more  kindly  employed  than  those  of  the  woman  of  the 
talley  o/Sorek:  the  skipper  bad  no  comb,  perhaus  never  heard  of  such 
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a  thing,  an  J  this  kind-hearted  creature  was  sedulously  consigning 
with  a  humane,  because  an  instantaneous  destruction  of  sensation  in 
every  vital  part  by  an  equal  and  forcible  pressure,  every  restless  dis- 
turber of  his  peace  inthat  region,  which  most  assuredly  must  be, 
though  doctors  may  dispute  the  point,  the  seat  of  reason  ;  the  ca- 
bin-boy succeeded  his  master,  and  in  return,  with  the  keen  eye  and 
nimble  finger  of  a  monkey,  gratefully  repafti  the  obligation  upon 
the  head  of  his  benefactress.  In  Italy  these  engaging  little  offices  of 
kindness  constitute  the  principal  delights  of  courtship.' 

We  would  not  have  disgraced  our  pages  and  disgust- 
ed our  readers  with  the  above  quotation,  were  it  not  that  we 
might  appeal  to  their  good  sense,  and  ask  them  whether 
they  do  not  allow  the  justice  of  all  we  have,  perhaps  severely, 
said  concerning  Mr.  Carr's  tour,  were  it  supported  solely  by 
the  above  quotation  ? 

Leaving  the  '  Constant  Sleeping-Room,'  'the  Idiot,' 'San- 
cho  Panca/and  '  the  Volunteer  Jacket,'  uncensured,  except 
by  their  own  titles,  we  shall  proceed  with  Mr.  Carr  to 
Petersburg.  He  may  thank  U3  for  not  having  dwelt  longer 
upon  the  cry  of  the  sailors — '  There  is  Abo,  there  is  Abo,' 
•which  interrupted  his  reveries  concerning  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy— '  the  genius  o£  West,  of  Westall,  and  of  Smirke  in 
history;  of  the  Daniells  and  of  Turner  in  landscape;  and 
Lawrence,  in  portrait  painting  ;'  whose  merits  were  recal- 
led to  the  mind  of  Mr.  Carr,  by  his  finding  a  catalogue  (for 
which  we  presume  he  paid  six  pence,  though  he  did  not  pay 
the  Swedish  musicians)  of  the  year's  exhibition,  in  his  port- 
manteau ! 

The  table  of  contents  to  the  chapter  upon  Petersburg  is 
perhaps  as  low  a  specimen  of  this  mountebank  method  of  ex- 
citing attention,  this  custom  of  hanging  out  a  red  flag  to  call 
the  vulgar  together,  as  any  one  of  those  numerous  instances 
of  it,  which  '  the  Northern  Summer'  is  eminently  infa- 
mous for  exhibiting. '  Kissing,'  and  'Bearded  Milliners,'  will 
sufficiently  warrant  the  strength  of  our  assertion. 

We  cannot  avoid  noticing  Mr.  Carr's  elegant  periphrasis 
for  an  alehouse  at  Petersburg.  He  calls  it — '  the  squalid 
abode  of  a  marchand  de  liqueur.''     • 

'The  consummate  knowledge,'  says  Mr.  Can,'  which  the  Russian 
shopkeeper  possesses  of  the  must  complicated  calculation,  and  the 
entangled  caprices  of  that  chameleon-coloured  goddess,  who  presides 
over  the  exchange,   is   absolutely    astonishing.' 

It  is  '  absolutely  astonishing'  that  Mr.  Carr  can  perse- 
vere in  such  a  strain,  through  a  long  quarto  volume. 
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rA  Russian,'  remarks  our  author,  f  in  the  ebullition  of  pas- 
sion, may  do  a  ferocious  thing,  but  never  an  ill-natured  one.' 
That  is,  like  the  Irishman  who  said  that  anchovies  grew  upon 
the  hedges  in  America,  shot  a  man  for  contradicting  him, 
and  then  exclaimed — l  Botheration  !  I  meant  capers  ;'  so  the 
Russian  will  break  jour. head,  and  then  give  you  a  plaster ; 
and  certainly  it  makes  much  difference  to  the  sufferer  whe- 
ther he  be  killed  in  the  '  ebullition  of  passion/  or  in  cool  ma- 
lignity. 

We  turned  with  a  mingled  sentiment  of  curiosity  and  fear 
to  *  the  Punishment  of  two  lovely  Females.'  But  the  title 
has  no  allusion  lo  the  anecdote  which  it  is  intended  to  be 
referred  to — like  most  of  Mr,  Carr's  titles,  it  is  perfectly  irre- 
levant, desultory,  and  unconnected.  The  anecdote  itself  is 
too  indecent  to  be  quoted. 

*  The  present  Emperor  Alexander,'  observes  Mr.  Carr,  'is  about 
twenty- nine  years  of  age;  his  face  is  full,  very  fair,  and  his  com- 
plexion pale  ;^  his  eyes  blue,  and  expressive  of  that  beneficent  mild- 
ness, which  is  one  ofthe  prominent  features  of  his  character.' —  His 
person  is  tall,  lusty,  and  well  proportioned ;  but  being  a  little  deaf, 
to  facilitate  his  hearing,  he  stoops.' 

We  trust  we  shall  be  excused  for  omitting  Mr.  Can's 
general  character  of  the  Russians;  as  we  will  refer  the 
reader  to  a  more  authentic  source  of  information — *  the 
Pocket  Geography,'  printed  by  that  best  friend  ofthe  ris- 
ing generation,  Mr.  Newbery,  in  St.  Paul's  churchyard. 

Our  author  has  indeed  the  modesty  (and  we  hail  the  soli- 
tary instance  of  this  virtue  in  the  whole  '  Northern  Summer') 
to  say,  '  that  if  the  reader  is  not  pleased  with  the  portrait  of 
the  Russian,  the  painter  is  in  fault.' 

In  his  account  ofthe  dreadful  punishment  ofthe  knout, 
Mr.  Carr  is  more  interesting  than  usual — but  it  will  be 
seen  that  he  is  merely  so  as  a  translator.  It  is  a  subject  which 
would  make  any  author  eloquent.  We  refer  the  reader  to 
p.  253. 

It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  the  present  emperor,  to  say,  that 
such  scenes  have  never  disgraced  his  reign — nor,  from  the 
humanity  or  his  disposition,  are  they  likely  to  be  witnessed 
now  in  Russia.  Mr.  Carr'i  instances  of  Alexander's  affec- 
tion for  the  English  are  indeed  puerile  enough — but  they  are 
at  the  same  time  pleasing  ;  and  our  author  does  not  quote 
badly — 

*  Man  is  most  natural  in  little  things.' 

We  wish  sincerely  we  had  more  to  praise  in  Mr.  C.,but  our 
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duty  imperiously  compels  us  to  withhold  any  thing  further 
than  the  (  niggard  hoon'  above,  until  Mr.  Carr  produces 
something  more  worthy  of  our  praise.  That  duty  has  also 
made  us  speak  harshly  of  our  tourist,  or  rather  by  his  own 
voice  condemn  him.  Let  our  readers,  however,  remember 
that  it  not  only  is  his  style  of  thinking  and  writing  which  we 
exclusively  attack,  but  only  those  also  as  displayed  by  him 
in  former  and  in  the  present  travels.  It  is  ike  author  of  the 
Stranger  in  fiance  and  the  IS  or  them  Summer  whom  we  are 
obliged  to  blame.  Possibly  in  some  future  work,  Mr.  Carr 
may  redeem  his  literary  character.  We  shall  welcome  its 
appearance  with  cordiality. 

Meanwhile,  after  cursorily  mentioning  (upon  Mr.  Carr's 
authority)  the  Emperor  Alexander's  passion  for  Burton  ale, 
and  British  bottled  porter ;  and  assuring  our  readers  that 
under  the  heads  of  '  Blue  Beard'  and  '  Bloody  Beard,'  'Ma- 
rine Warblers/  '  and  Musical  Cowkeepers,'  '  Potemkin's 
Peacock,'  and  a  '  Russian  Row,'  they  will  be  as  much  enter- 
tained by  the  humour,  as  edified  by  the  information  of  our 
author;  we  shall  proceed,  according  to  our  plan  of  tracing 
this  tourist  through  his  capital  absurdities,  to  Berlin,  and 
here  conclude  '  the  Petersburg  Station.' 

We  cannot,  however,pass  Narva,withoutsome  notice:even 
as  Englishmen,  we  have  an  affection  for  the  name,  from  the 
immortality  which  Chatlerton  (our  glory  and  our  disgrace) 
has  given  to  it.  *  Rehearse  the  loves  of  Narva,'  &c.  &c. 
must  be  well  known  to  every  poetical  reader.  And  as 
to  the  town  itself,  it  is  immortalized  by  the  heroism 
of  Charles  XII.  and  the  wit  of  Mr.  Carr;  for  he  takes 
occasion,  while  at  Narva, of  telling  a  story  of  a  British  offi- 
cer, who,  '  somewhere  or  other,'  finding,  after  a  battle,  that 
his  prisoners  greatly  exceeded  his  own  troops  in  number, 
'made  ever}' prisoner  swallow  a  copious  quantity  of  jalap, 
and  then  ordered  the  waistband  of  his  breeches  to  be  cut: 
by  this  aperient  and  harmless  policy  he  placed  four  men 
under  the  irresistible  controul  of  one.' 

But  now  to  Berlin.  '  Early,'  says  Mr. C. f  early  on  the  eighth 
day  from  my  leaving  Dantzig,  I  passed  the  gale  of  the  wall 
which  surrounds  Berlin, and  \Vith  forty-one  ducais  discharged 
my  companion  at  the  Hotel  de  Ryssie.'  But  let  not  the  gen- 
tle reader  be  in  pain  for  Mr.  Carr's  companion.  This  was  not 
the  person  whom  he  mentions  at  Harwich  in  the  beginning 
of  his  journey  ;  this  was  a  mow,  whom  he  hired   at  Dantzig. 

Mr.  Carr's  drawing  of  the   Brandenburg  gate  at  Berlin,  is 
creditable   to   his  knowledge   of  perspective.     We  cannot 
however,  sny  much  lor  the  plates  in  general,  which  were  in 
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tended  to  embellish  the  Northern  Summer.  Consistency,  per- 
haps, was  Mr.  Can's  object;  and  conscious  of  his  want  of 
success  in  poetry,  he  determined  to  be  equally  unsuccessful 
also  in  painting.     '  LTt  pictura,  poesis.' 

At  Berlin,  among  other  strange  articles  of  intelligence, 
Mr.  Carr  prefixes  the  following  facetious  title  to  one  of  his 
pages.  '  Voltaire,  and  dogs  of  Frederick  the  Great.'  It  oc- 
curs to  us  from  this  and  other  instances  of  our  author's 
talent  forjumbling  heterogeneous  materials  together,  that  he 
would  excel  in  inventing  odd  signs  for  alehouses,  as  much  as 
the  witty  Arthur  Griffin hoofe,  (abas  George  Colman)  Esq. 
The  tourist  has  many  incongruities  resembling  that  of '  the 
Gow  and  the  Snuffers.' 

Mr.  Carr  praises  with  justice  the  beauty  and  elegance  of 
the  Queen  of'Prussia,  (p. 473.)  moreover  he  adds/  her  charms 
were  heightened  by  her  situation  ;  she  was  expected  in  a  few- 
days  to  augment  the  illustrious  house  of  Brandenburg/ 
We  differ  from  Mr.  Carr  in  our  ideas  of  beauty. 

Our  author  winds  up  his  travels  at  Husum;  where, 'like 
the  hunted  hare/  he  says,  f  he  returned  to  the  spot  he  first 
started  from.'  We  could  perhaps  find  a  simile  in  the  animal 
creation  equally  apposite.  However,  we  will  turn  with  sen- 
timents of  unmixed  approbation  to  the  piety  and  patriotism 
with  which  the  Northern  Summer  is  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion ;  perhaps,  not  a  little  pleased  at  having  ourselves 
finished  our  critical  labours  upon  such  a  subject^  Our  last 
advice  to  Mr.  Carr  is,  not  to  write,  when  he  writes  again, 
solely  e  from  his  feelings.' 

After  another  allusion  to  Gonzalo  in  the  Tempest,  Mr. 
Carr  thus  apostrophizes  those  who  have  had  the  patience 
to  accompany  him  to  the  end  of  his  tour;  and  wishing  to 
leave  as  favourable  an  impression  as  we  can  be  justified  in 
doing,  upon  the  mind  of  the  public  with  respect  to  our  au- 
thor, we  shall  in  this,  perhaps  his  best,  passage,  let  him 
make  his  own  bow  at  departure  : 

'  If,  my  reader,  after  having  paid  our  homage  to  the  merits  of 
other  countries,  we  return  together,  with  a  more  settled  admiration, 
to  that  which  has  given  us  birth,  1  shall  the  less  regret  my  absence 
from  her,  and  from  those  who  are  the  dearest  to  my  heart,  and  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  all  my  present  enjoyments. 

*  Having  felt  most  sensibly,  in  the  hour  of  my  return,  those  prime 
distinctions  of  my  country,  which  eminently  and  justly  endear  her  to 
all  her  children,  I  close  the  volume  with  an  ardent  wish  that  heaven 
fuay  graciously  render  thosp  distinctions  perpetual.' 
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Art.  V. — Description  and  Treatment  of  Cutaneous  Diseases 
Order  III.    Rashes.     Part  I.  containing   the  Varieties   of 
Rubeola  and  Scarlatina.  By  Robert  IVillan,  M.  D.  F.  A.  S. 
4to.  18s.    Johnson.     1805. 

AS  the  two  preceding  Orders  of  this  work  have  been 
several  years  before  the  public,  and  those  of  our  medical 
readers,  who  are  actuated  by  a  common  share  of  zeal  for  the 
advancement  of  the  science  which  they  profess,  are,  doubt- 
less, already  acquainted  with  the  classification  and  nomen- 
clature proposed  by  Dr.  Willan  for  this  obscure  tribe  of 
diseases,  it  will  be  unnecessary  for  us  to  enlarge  at  present 
upon  the  structure,  or  the  general  merits  of  the  arrange- 
ment. Some  methodical  plan,  followed  out  with  great 
perspicuity  and  accuracy  in  the  definitions  of  terms,  and  in 
the  diagnostic  characters  of  the  genera  and  species,  has  long 
been  a  desideratum  in  this  department  of  medicine;  more 
especially  in  what  relates  to  the  chronic  diseases  of  the  skin. 
These  diseases,  being  external  and  obvious,  and  detracting 
materially  from  those  personal  advantages  which  mankind 
have  in  all  ages  been  anxious  to  cultivate,  (not  to  mention 
the  old  and  prevalent  opinion,  that  they  in! ply  a  state  of 
humoral  impurity,)  have  attracted  the  attention  of  physi- 
cians from  the  earliest  times.  But  if  the  inquirer  refers 
to  the  volumes  that  have  been  transmitted  by  them  for  in- 
formation, he  discovers  little  that  is  useful  or  satisfactory. 
The  terms  expressive  of  simple  appearances,  have  no  where 
been  accurately  defined  or  understood,  and  are  perpetually 
misapplied;  and  the  names  by  which  certain  congeries  of 
symptoms  were  designated,  have  been  employed  by  succes- 
sive writers,  with  too  little  attention  to  the  acceptations 
adopted  by  their  predecessors,  or  to  the  descriptions  which 
they  connected  with  them;  and  confusion, in  short,  appears 
to  have  been  but '  worse  confounded,'  as  the  number  of  at- 
tempts at  elucidation  has  increased. 

Independently,  therefore,  of  the  difficulties  arising  from 
the  nature  of  the  diseases  themselves,  from  the  variety  of 
their  appearances  in  different  instances,  and  in  different  stages 
of  their  progress,  and  from  their  frequent  connection  with, 
and  conversion  into  each  ether,  the  impediments  to  a  me- 
thodical view  of  these  diseases,  resulting  from  the  errors 
and  contradictions  of  writers  on  the  subject,  are  great  and 
numerous,  and  only  to  be  surmounted  by  an  able  and  atten- 
tive observation  of  the  various  appearances  which  the  dis- 
eases assume. 

The  execution   of  the  two  former  parts  of  this   work 
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inflected   no  common  degree  of  credit  on  the  industry,  the 
discernment,  and  the  judgment  of  Dr.  YVillan  ;  and  the  part 
which   is   now  before   us   will   afford   similar  proofs   of  dis- 
crimination in   ascertaining  the  characters,   and  in    tracing 
the  identity  of  diseases,  through   the  obscurity  of  varying 
names,  and  imperfect  descriptions.     We   shall  confine  our 
attention  chiefly  to  the  most  novel  parts  of  this  dissertation, 
the  diagnostics,  and  the  literary  history  of  the  diseases  of 
which  it  treats.     The  history  of  symptoms,  which  is  minute, 
accurate,  and  comprehensive,  is  entitled  to  much  praise,  but 
cannot  be  abridged  :  and  in  the  treatment,  which  is  recoui- 
mended,  there  is  little  which  is  peculiar  to  the  author;  it  is 
extremely  judicious  and  simple ;  the  result  of  his  observations 
tending    to  curtail  the  list  of  useless  or  pernicious   expedi- 
ents which  are  too  often  employed,  and  to  determine  the  re- 
medies of  decided  utility,  rather  than  to  multiply  their  num- 
ber.    Perhaps  the  superiority  of  modern   practice,   within 
the  last  half  century,  in  febrile  diseases  in  general,  (a  cir- 
cumstance  fully  evinced  by  the  great  diminution  of  their 
fatality,)  has  chiefly  consisted  in  a  similar  proceeding. 

Having  completed  the  subject  ot  papulous  and  scaly  erup- 
tions in  the  two  former  publications,  l>r.  \ Villa n    now   pro- 
ceeds to  the  Exanthemata  or  Rashes,  which   constitute   the 
third  order.     He  employs  the  term  Exanthema   in  a  sense 
somewhat  different  from  that  which  has  been  attached  to  it 
by  other  writers.     It  seems  originally,  he  remarks,  to  have 
expressed  an  eruption  of  papula?,   miliary  vesicles,  wheals, 
or  petechia.     Some  medical   writers  apply  it  to  all  eruptive 
complaints :  but  modern    nosologists   confine   the    word  to 
those  eruptions  which  are  attended    with    fever.     It   is    lite- 
rally efflorescence ;  and  our  author  uses  it  '  to  express  the  ap- 
pearance  termed  in  English  a  Rash,   which  is  a  redness  of 
the  skin,  varying  as  to  extent,  continuity,  and  brightness  of 
colour,  and  occasioned  by  an  unusual  quantity  of  blood  dis- 
tributed to  several  of  the  cutaneous  veins,  [ve&sdsf]  in  some 
instances  with  partial  extravasation.'     This  order  comprises, 
besides  the  two  diseases  here  treated  of,   five  other  genera; 
Urticaria,  nettle-rash;    Roseola,  rose-rash;    Iris,   rainbow- 
rash  ;  Purpura,  purple  or   scorbutic  rash  ;   and  Erythema, 
©r  red-rash  ;  which  will  be  the  subject  of  future  discussion. 

Dr.  YVillan  describes,  with  his  usual  discrimination,  three 
varieties  of  measles,  which  he  denominates  Rubeola  vulga- 
ris, R.  iinr.  catarrho,  and  R.  nigra.  The  distinction  of  the 
iwo  first  of  these  varieties  is  of  considerable  practical  im- 
portance. He  details  fully  and  minutely  all  the  symptoms, 
whether  regular  or  anomalous,  which  ha~ve  been  observed  in 
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the  R.  vulgaris,  or  common  measles,  and  enumerates  the 
various  terminations  and  consequences  which  have  been 
seen  to  occur,  in  a  manner  which  envinces  much  attentive 
and  original  observation.  The  treatment  which  he  recom- 
mends is  simple  and  rational.  During  the  eruptive  stage, 
light  diet,  tepid  drinks,  and  moderate  temperature,  are 
chiefly  required.  He  advises  the  use  of  the  pediluvium,  in 
preference  to  antimonials  and  other  diaphoretics;  and  the 
inhalation  of  steam  instead  of  ihe  ineffectual  palliatives  of 
the  cough,  mucilages  and  emulsions.  Me  discusses  the  pro- 
priety of  bloodletting:  at  considerable  length,  and  remarks 
that  even  when,  after  the  total  disappearance  of  the  erup- 
tion, the  pulmonic  symptoms  may  demand  its  use,  some 
limitation  to  the  practice  is  yet  suggested  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  it  does  not  alleviate  those  symptoms  when  they 
succeed  to  the  measles,  in  the  same  degree  as  when  they 
originate  from  cold.  He  justly  deprecates  the  hypothetical 
recommendation  of  Sydenham,  of  bleeding  in  order  to  re- 
move the  diarrhoea,  which  frequently  supervenes  at  the  de- 
cline of  the  eruption  ;  he  considers  its  occurrence  as  a  very 
favourable  circumstance  ;  and  when  it  does  not  occur,  he 
advises  the  use  of  occasional  purgatives,  which  generally 
relieve  the  cough,  and  allay  the  inflammatory  symptoms, 
and  often  supersede  the  necessity  of  bloodletting. 

The  second  variety,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Willan,  in  which 
the  characteristic  eruption  goes  through  its  regular  stages 
without  fever  or  catarrhal  symptoms,  has  not  been  noticed 
by  an}7  preceding  writer,  and  merits  particular  attention. 
It  is  a  circumstance  of  some  importance  in  the  prognostic  of 
the  physician,  and  still  more  in  regard  to  the  future  conduct 
of  the  patient,  that  this  variety  of  the  measles  does  not 
emancipate  the  constitution  from  the  power  of  the  conta- 
gion, nor  prevent  the  accession  of  the  Rubeola  vulgaris  at  a 
future  period.  The  febrile  Rubeola  has  never  occurred  twice 
in  the  same  individual,  in  the  course  of  Dr.  Willan's  long 
and  attentive  observation  of  eruptive  diseases.  He,  there- 
fore, justly  suspects  some  mistake  in  the  cases  mentioned  by 
authors,  in  which  the  measles  are  said  to  have  recurred 
once  or  oftener,  a  mistake  which  is  likely  to  be  made,  con- 
sidering how  difficult  it  often  is  to  distinguish  the  measles 
from  Scarlatina,  Strophulus,  Roseola,  and  other  varieties  of 
papulous  and  exanthematous  eruptions. 

The  Rubeola  nigra  is  apparently  a  variety  of  little  con- 
sequence. f  It  sometimes  happens,  about  the  seventh  or 
eighth  dav,  that  the  rash  becomes  suddenly  black,  or  of  a 
dark  purple  colour,  with  a  mixture  of  yellow  (as  represented^ 
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bjra  plate).  *  This  appearance  has  continued  ten  days,  and 
in  some  cases  longer,  without  much  distress  to  the  patient, 
and  with  no  other  symptoms  of  fever  than  a  quick  pulse, 
and  a  slight  degree  of  languor.'  p.  236\  The  mineral  acids 
are  of  obvious  advantage. 

Dr.  Willan  affirms  that  he  never. saw  the  Rubeola  vul- 
garis intermixed  at  an  early  period  with  petechia?  ;  and  he 
has  adduced  several  observations,  which  elucidate  satisfac- 
torily this  important  circumstance  ill  the  history  of  measles. 
Since  the  publication  of  a  paper,  in  the  Medical  Observa- 
tions and  Inquiries,  vol.  iv.  written  by  Sir  Win,  Watson,  the 
existence  of  what  were  denominated  '  Putrid  Measles'  has 
been  generally  credited,  and  recorded  by  authors.  13ut  Dr. 
Willan  states  a  sufficiency  of  evidence  to  shew  that  the 
disease,  so  denominated  by  Sir  VV.  Watson,  and  which  oc- 
curred in  the  Foundling  Hospital  in  176-3  and  I7O8,  was 
Scarlatina.  He  observes  that  Sir  Wm.  W.  himself  refers  the 
disease  in  question  to  the  morbilii  maligni,  described  bj 
Dr.  Morton:  but  Morton  expressly  maintained  that  the 
measles  and  scarlet  fever  were  the  same  disease,  standing  in 
the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  the  distinct  and  confluent 
small-pox  ;  and  his  description  of  the  morbilii  maligni,  mor- 
bilii epidemii,  &c.  is  obviously  applicable  only  to  the  disease 
to  which  other  writers  have  given  the  titles  of  Angina  ma- 
ligna, Angina  epidemica,  Scarlatina  Anginosa,  Sec. 

The  nature  and  essential  character  of  Scarlatina  were,  in. 
fact,  at  that  time  in  a  considerable  degree  undetermined.  It 
is  curious  to  observe  the  successive  variation  of  the  terms 
by  which  Dr.  Watson  designated  these  epidemics;  and  the 
implied  unsettled  state  of  his  opinion  with  respect  to  their 
nature.  In  that  of  17 OS,  the  first  case  (see  Med.  Obs.  and 
Inq.  p.  13G,)  is  called  '  Epidemic  Measles;'  but  in  tin: 
apothecarv's  book  the  sqme  case  is  denominated  '  Eruptive 
Fever.'  Two  other  cases  in  the  same  month  are  called,  the 
one  *  Eruptive  Fever,'  the  other  •  Scarlet  Fever.'  From 
these  sources  one  hundred  and  eighty  children  were  soon 
affected  with  the  disease  in  question  ;  but  it  was  not  till  seven 
months  afterwards  that  some  cases  are  entered  as  '  Morbil- 
lous  Fever.'  In  17(36  the  term  '  Eruptive  Fever  and  Sore- 
throat,"  is  used  for  an  epidemic  disorder  among  children. 
In  1770  the  scarlatina  arid  measles  probably  prevailed  at 
the  same  time,  and  the  nomenclature  of  Sir  W.  W.  is  as 
follows:  '  MTeasles'  —  '  Measles  and  Sore-throat' — or 
'  Measles  and  ulcerated  Sore-throat' — and  measles  with 
'  Putrid  Fever.'  The  denomination  of  f  Scarlet  Fever  and 
Sore-throat'  first  occurs  in  the  weekly  report  1st  Sept,  17S7. 
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'.About  the  same  time/  Dr.  Willan  adds,' in  the  prescription 
bonk  appropriated  to  the  measles,  a  separate  entry  is  made  of  Scar- 
latina; this  generic  title  being  at  length  applied,  when  the  disease, 
after  a  dreadful  ravage  during  two  successive  years,  had  fully  im- 
pressed the  inhabitants  of  London  with  a  knowledge  of  its  distinctive 
character,  and  peculiar  virulence.'     v.  245. 

Dr.  "Willan  quotes  some  other  contemporary  authorities, 
to  shew  the  unsettled  state  of  opinions  and  nomenclature 
respecting  the  Scarlatina  till  after  the  j'ear  1?S0.  This  point 
is  still  more  amply  illustrated  in  the  literary  history  of  this 
disease,  which  Dr.  W.  has  followed  out  with  much  ability 
under  its  proper  head. 

The  subject  of  the  measles  is  concluded  with  some  ob- 
servations on  the  accounts  left  by  the  original  writers  of 
the  Saracenic  school,  who  have  created  no  small  confusion, 
by  describing  the  small-pox  and  measles  as  one  and  the  same 
disease.  This  error  was  transmitted  by  medical  authors  for 
more  than  eight  centuries! — A  circumstance  which  affords 
*us  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  bondage  of  the  human 
intellect  under  the  trammels  of  authority;  and  may  serve  to 
teach  us  the  just  value  of  original  observation  and  unbiassed 
inquiry ;  in  the  exercise  of  which  alone,  true  experience. 
(that  much  abused  name  in  the  science  of  medicine)  is  to  be 
attained. 

Of  the  Scarlatina  Dr.  Willan  gives  the  following  brief 
character. 

'  The  Scarlatina  is  characterised  by  a  close  efflorescence,  cfa 
scarlet  colour,  appearing  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  or  within  the 
mouth  and  fauces,  usually  on  the  second  day  of  a  febrile  disorder, 
and  terminating  in  about  rive  days,  but  without  any  certainty  of  a 
crisis  to  the  fever.' 

The  generic  term  comprises  three  varieties,  which  he 
denominates  Scarlatina  simplex,  consisting  of  the  rash  only  ; 
S.  anginosa,  in  which  there  are  superadded  a  swelling  and 
redness  of  the  internal  fauces,  often  terminating  in  slight 
ulcerations; — and  S.  maligna,  in  which  symptoms  of  low 
fever,  with  dark  and  livid  ulcers  of  the  throat,  &c.  also  occur. 
Another  variety  is  afterwards  mentioned,  viz.  the  scarlet 
ulcerating  sore-throat,  without  any  efflorescence  on  the  skin, 
which  experience  has  decided  to  originate  from  the  same 
contagion  with  the  other  forms  of  the  disease.  Some  prac- 
titioners, indeed,  have  expressed  an  opinion,  that  the  ulcera- 
ting sore-throat  might  occur  in  individuals  who  had  previ- 
ously undergone  the  scarlet  eruption;  but,  among  two  thou- 
sand'patients.  Dr.  W.  has  not  seen  a  recurrence  of  any  one 
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<of  tile  forms  of  the  disease,  after  any  of  the  other  had  exist- 
ed. This  accords  with  the  statement  of  Dr.  Withering  in 
the  second  edition  of  his  pamphlet. 

The  difficulty  of  distinguishing  the  Scarlatina  from  the 
measles,  and  the  frequent  mistakes  which  have  been  made, 
independently  of  considering  them  as  varieties  of  the  same 
disease,  has  induced  the  author  to  recapitulate  their  diagnos- 
tic characters ;  the  perspicuity  and  accuracy  of  his  detail, 
especially  of  the  appearances  of  the  two  eruptions  respec- 
tively, will  render  any  apology  for  transcribing  the  greater 
.part  of  it  Unnecessary, 

'1st,  The  efflorescence  in  Scarlatina  generally  appears  on  the 
second  day  of  fever  ;  ia  the  measles  il  is  seldom  visible  till  the 
fourth. 

'  2.lly.   It  is  much  more   full  and  spreading  in   the  former  dis- 
ease, than  in  the   latter,  and  consists    of    innumerable  points    and 
specks  under  the  cuticle,  intermixed  with  minute  papulae,  in  some 
cases  "forming  continuous,  irregular  patches;  in    others   coalescing 
into  an  uniform  flush  over  a  considerable  extent  of  surface.     In  the 
measles  the  rash  is  composed  of  circular  dots,  partly  distinct,  partly 
set  in  small  clusters  or  patches,  and  a  little  elevated,  so  as  to  give 
the    sensation    of  roughness  when  a  finger  is  pasted  over  them. 
These  patches  are  seldom  confluent,  but   form  a  number  of  cres- 
cents or    segments   of  circles,  with  large   intervening  portions    of 
cuticle,  which  retain  their  usual   colour.     The  colour  of  the  rash 
is  also  different  in  the  two  diseases,   being  a  vivid  red  in  Scarlatina, 
Jike  that  of  a  boiled  lobster's  shell  ;  but  in  the  measles  a  dark  red, 
with  nearly  the  Hue  of  a  raspberry. 

*  3d!y.   During  the  febrile   stage,  the  measles  are   distinguished 
by  an  obstinate  harsh  cough,  forcing  up,  in  repeated  paroxysms,  a 
tough   acrimonious  phlegm;  by  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes  and 
eyelids,  with  great  sensibility  to   light;   by  an   increased  discharge 
from  the  lachrymal  gland,  .sneezing,    Sec.     The  Scarlatina    is  fre- 
quently attended  with  a  cough,  also  with  redness  of  the  eyes,   from 
an  extension  of   the  rash    to  the   tunica   albuginea,   circumstances 
which  render  the  distinction  between    this   complaint   and    measles 
particularly  difficult,  if  other  symptoms   be   not  clear  and  decisive. 
Gu  minute  observation,  however,  it  will  be  generally,  perhaps   al- 
ways, found,  that  the  cough  in  Scarlatina  is  short  and    irritating, 
without  expectoration  ;  that  th.wedness  of  the  eye  is  not  attended 
with  intolerance  of  light  :   that  the  ciliary  glands  are  not  affected; 
and  that,  although  the  eyes  appear  shining  and    watery,  they  never 
overflow.'     (v.  200-1.) 

Dr.  Willan  has  detailed  at  length  the  variety  and  the 
progress  of  the  symptoms,  which  are  considerably  different 
under  the  different   forms    of    the    disease :     irregularities 
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which  have,  no  doubt,  contributed  materially  to   the   con* 
fusion  which  is  to  be  found  in  its  history. 

The  lime  and  place  of  the  origin  of  Scarlatina,  as  well  as 
of  the  measles,  are  unknown.  Whether  the  '  pestilential 
ulcers  of  the  throat,'  described  by  Aretaeus  and  Aetius,  as. 
prevalent  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  were  farms  of  this  disease, 
Dr.  W.  does  not  attempt  to  decide:  and  the  Arabian  phy- 
sicians have  not  left  descriptions  sufficiently  precise,  to 
furnish  any  conclusion  in  regard  to  its  existence  among 
them.  The  author  thinks  it  probable  that  it  was  imported 
into  this  country  from  the  Levant.  It  is  first  described  in 
modern  times  by  Jngrassia,  a  physician  of  jNaples,  where 
it  was  known  before  the  year  loOO,  by  the  name  of  Rossalia. 
From  this  time  its  progress  is  satisfactorily  traced  by  Dr.  W. 
under  the  mask  of  varying  appellations,  through  the  dif- 
ferent countries  of  Europe,  of  which  it  constituted,  for  at 
least  two  centuries,  the  most  malignant  scourge. 

A  contagious  sore-throat  proved    extremely  fatal  at  Am- 
sterdam in  ! 6 1 7 ,  which,  from  the  description  of  it  given  by 
Forestus,   appears  to  have  been  a  malignant  Scarlatina;  as- 
well    as  a  similar    epidemic    described  bv    Wierus,    which 
spread  through  Lower  Germany,  in  lof)4  and  65.    The  same 
disorder  was  epidemical  at  Paris  a  few  years  afterwards,  ac- 
cording to  Ballonius,  who  denominates  it  Rubiolas,  and  in 
his  description  has  detailed   the  leading  symptoms  of  Scar- 
latina anginosa.     Jt   was   fatal  in  a  dreadful  degree.      The 
epidemic  sore-throat,  called  by  the   Spaniards,   Garrotillo, 
which  succeeded  the  influenza  of  1580,  and  spread  in  the 
course  of  forty  years  to  all  the  sea-ports  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and 
Malta,    carrying    with   it  an    almost   incredible    mortality, 
clearly  appears  to  have  been   the  Scarlatina,   from    the  ac- 
counts of  it  left  by  Mercati,  Francesco   Nola,  and    others. 
At  Naples,  and  other  places,  being  considered  as  a  new  dis- 
ease,   it    received   a  great   number   of    new    appellations. 
About  the  same  time    the  milder  forms   of  Scarlatina    pre- 
vailed in  different  parts  of  Germany,   where  it  was  denomi- 
nated Morbiiii  ignei,  Rossalia,  Erysipelata,  Universal  Erysi- 
pelas, &c.(Sec  Sennertus  and  Doriugius.)    Tise  latter  writer 
first  notices    its  termination  in  dropsical  swellings  ;  it  was 
again  described  as  anew  disease,  under  the  titles  of'  Febris 
miliaria   rubra,'  and  c  Febris  coccinea,'  when   it   occurred  at 
Leipzig   about    the   middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.     It 
spre;;d  through  Poland  in   lfirl.o,   and  was  well  described   by 
Schultzius  under  the  dmiomii'.-.lion  of  '  Purpura  epidemic 
maligna.'     During  the  remainder  of  the  century  it  was  fre- 
quently described  by  writers  on  the  continent,  under  various 
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titles,  some  expressive  of  its  extreme  fatality,  others  denoting 
its  affinity  with  measles,  miliar}'  eruptions,  petechial  fever, 
Sec.  as  may  be  collected  from  the  detail  which  Dr.  Willan 
ha*  given. 

The  author  pursues  the  historical  view  of  the  disease  in 
this  country,  from  the  lime  of  Sydenham  and  Morton,  the 
first  English  writers  who  mention  it,  to  the  present  period. 
And  he  observes,  that  all  the  descriptions  of  Scarlatina, 
occurring  epidemically  at  different  times,  and  in  different 
climates,  agree  more  nearly  than  might  have  been  expected  ; 
and  that  they  coincide  with  his  own  observations^  so  far  as 
to  justify  the  distinctions  he  has  made. 

This  historical  detail,  developed  with  considerable  learning 
and  ability,  of  which  we  have  been  able  to  present  but  a 
slight  sketch,  stripped  of  the  ample  evidence  on  which  it 
rests,  is  extremely  satisfactory.  It  tends  to  simplify  the 
records  of  medicine  ;  it  dispels  a  mist  which  hung  over  the 
history  of  epidemic  diseases,  bidding  defiance  to  arrange- 
ment, and  multiplying  greatly  the  apparent  varieties  of  hu- 
man malady.  And  by  teaching  us  the  identity  of  the 
disease,  which  has  been  perpetually  mistaken,  and  misnamed, 
it  gives  us  the  opportunity  of  deriving  all  the  instruction  which, 
a  comparison  of  the  different  remedies  and  expedients 
adopted  for  its  cure  can  afford.  The  instruction  is  great, 
and  the  comparison  highly  in  favour  of  modern  medicine. 
Tt  is  indeed  a  lamentable  truth,  that  two  centuries  of  fatal 
experience  were  requisite  to  open  the  eyes  of  mankind  to 
the  falsity  of  their  hypothetical  principles,  and  to  the  ob- 
servation of  facts.  But  again  we  have  to  lament  the 
bigotry  of  system  and  the  power  of  prescriptive  authority; 
when  physicians, as  Dr.W.  observes  of  Mereati,  seem  to  have 
chosen  rather  to  err  with  Galen,  than  to  trust  to  their  own 
reason  and  sagacity. 

We  have  dilated  so  amply  on  the  more  original  parts  of 
this  treatise,  that  our  limits  compel  us  to  conclude,  with 
merely  recommending  an  attention  to  the  observations  re- 
lative to  the  treatment  of  Scarlatina.  The  variations  in  the 
practice,  which  the  different  varieties  of  the  disease  require, 
are  in  general  clearly  pointed  out.  We  regret  that,  with 
regard  to  some  of  the  remedies,  the  author  did  not  rather 
present  us  with  observations  collected  from  the  store  of  his 
own  experience,  than  with  a  full  detail  of  the  opinions  of 
others.  This  part  is  concluded  with  some  important  consi- 
derations on  the  means  of  preventing  and  arresting  the 
contagion  of  Scarlet  Fever,     it  contains  five  coloured  en- 
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graving,  representing  the  different  varieties  of  the  two  dis- 
eases under  discussion. 


AjtT.  V- — Letter*  from  Paraguay,  describing  the  Settlements 
of  Monte  Video  and  Buenos  Jyres,  the  Presidencies  of 
Ricja  Minor,  Nombre  de  Dios,  St.  Mary,  and  St.  John, 
&)C.  Sfc.  with  the  Manners,  Customs,  Religious  Ceremonies, 
Sic  of  the  Inhabitants;  written  during  a  Residence  oj 
Seventeen  Months  in  that  Country.  By  John  Constause 
Davie,  Esq.     Robinson.     &to.  pp.  293.     J 805. 

THE  Spanish  settlements  in  South  America  have  beea 
guarded  from  the  intrusion  of  strangers  with  so  rigorous  a 
care,  and  the  native  and  European  inhabitants  have  had  the 
pov.'ers  of  their  minds  so  paralysed  by  a  superstitious  religion 
and  a  despotic  government,  that  we  have,  comparatively 
speaking,  few  and  imperfect  accounts  of  these  extensive  and 
important  districts.  Jn  almost  all  instances,  our  knowledge 
of  them,  at  least  of  a  very  modern  date,  is  confined  to  a 
Superficial  delineation  of  the  shores,  and  even  that  degree 
of  information  we  have  not  always  attained.  Whole 
provinces,  countries  equalling  in  extent  and  fertility  the 
largest  empires  of  Europe,  are  yet  involved  in  this  mys- 
tery, which  for  the  Last  half  century  scarcely  a  ray  of 
knowledge  has  appeared  to  dissipate.  Additional  informa- 
tion on  topics  so  little  understood,  -and  more  especially  the 
accounts  ot  recent  observers,  cannot  fail  to  be  received  with 
a  considerable  portion  of  curiosity.  And  we  entertain  no 
doubt,  that  the  present  work  is  the  fruit  of  considerations 
of  the  kind  now  stared,  and  of  calculations  in  which  the  one 
thing  needful  has  not  been  forgotten. 

Mr.  Davie,  notwithstanding  his  strange  combination  of 
names,  assures  us  that  he  is  a  native  of  England,  driven  by 
a  disappointment  of  a  tender  nature  to  seek  that  happiness 
in  an  ever  changing  variety  of  scenes,  which  the  monotonous 
uniformity  of  his  own  country  was  unable  to  afford  him. 
Like  the  rest  of  the  race  of  love-sick  and  heart- broken 
swains,  he  pours  forth  his  sentiments  and  observations  to 
sooth  his  own  pains  and  exhilarate  the  friendly  soul  of  a 
personage  who  is  here  embodied  into  a  real  form,  and  in- 
troduced to  all  company  who  please  to  visit  him,  first  paying 

entrance  money,  as Yorke,  Esq.  ofTaunton  Dean,  in  the 

county  of  Somerset,  half  brother  of  the  author.     We  really 
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think,  and  cannot  help  observing,  that  considering  the 
easiness  of  the  tiling,  this  gentleman,  the  near  relation  of 
Mr.  Davie,  and  surely  somehow  implicated  in  the  publica- 
tion of  his  work,  might  have  been  provided  with  a  Christian 
iiame.  In  the  letters  addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  Davie,  it  is 
also  worthy  of  remark,  that  he  is  always  styled  friend,  and 
never  once  saluted  by  the  natural  and  endearing  name  of 
brother, 

The  scene  opens  at  New    York,  whither  our  adventurer 
had  directed  his    course,  with    the   view,  it  would    appear, 
of   wandering    about    he    knew    not    wrll    where,    en    the 
continent   of    North   America.      From    this   resolution    he 
is  diverted   by  the   more  enticing    prospect  of  a  voyage  to 
that  land  of  thieves  and  pickpockets,   Botany  Bay  ;  and  in 
order  that  the  gratification  of  his  avarice    might  keep  pace 
with  that  of  his  curiosity. Snd  restlessness,  he  faced  the  clan- 
gers of  the  ocean,   in  company   with  an    adventure  of  old 
clothes,  which  it  seems  are  well  suited  to  the  persons  and 
purses  of  ihe  rogues  of  the  South  Sea.      Before   his  setting 
out  on   this  voyage,  however,   Mr.  Davie  entertains    us  to 
the  best  of  his  power, by  sundry  observations  on  the  country 
and    population  of  the   United  States,  with    the    latter   of 
which  he  appears  not  altogether  delighted.    Nature,  accord- 
ing to  him,  when  forming  that  nether  world,  (why  nether  f) 
had  exhausted  all  her  treasures  on  the  inanimate  part  of  the 
creation,  and  consequently  had  been  obliged  to  cobble    up 
the  inhabitants   out    of  what    shreds    she    had    remaining. 
When   this  magnificent  flight  was    writing,  surely  the  au- 
thor   had   forgotten    that  twelve   honest  men    exhausted  a 
great  deal  itiore  of  their  treasures  in  forming   the  present 
population  of  America,  than  everdid  Dame  Naturein  her  most 
bountiful  mood.     Mr.  Davie,    however,  is  of  opinion,  that 
when  the  States  once  grow  rich  ami  powerful,  the  ideas  of 
the    Columbrians   may    expand.     Then,  exclaims  he,   phi- 
losophers, astronomers,  and   metaphysicians  will  spring  up, 
with  intellects  as  capacious  and  profound  as  that  overgrown 
country  seems  to  demand,  that  all  its  parts  may  he  in  unison; 
that  is,  we  suppose,  with  over-grown  intellects. 

Mr.  Davie  appears  extremely  disgusted  with  the  Anglo- 
Americans,  on  account  of  the  very  short  time  that  they 
allot  to  their  meals,  which  he  assures  us  are  dispatched 
with  as  much  assiduity  as  if  their  eternal  welfare  depended 
on  their  expedition.  This,  which  is  an  objection  very  na- 
tural for  one  of  our  countrymen  to  make,  the  delicate  tick- 
jishness  of  whose  palates  has  been  long  celebrated,  arises  in 
our  transatlantic  brethren,   from  their  excessive  eagerness 
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to  pursue  the  more  gainful  projects  of  merchandise. 
Such  privation  of  all  luxuries  is  in  these  letters  ceriouslv 
reprehended,  and  the  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  is  pronounced  to  be  plain,  'but  wholesome,  by  a 
character  named  Jack  Backer,  who  is  introduced  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  uttering  the  oracular  proposition,  that  no  bell v- 
cheaiing  kickshaws  are  introduced  to  tantalise  the  appetite. 
The  American  ladies,  too,  according  to  this  author's  account, 
are  patterns  of  domestic  economy,  and  practise  in  perfec- 
tion that  cleanliness  which,  with  plentiful  libations  and  heb- 
domadal activity,  exorcises  every  dead  and  living  thing 
within  the  precincts  of  the  mansion.  No*'  are  these  dames 
of  the  brush  and  broom  more  expert  in  using  than  in 
manufacturing  the  implements  of  domestic  labour;  and  our 
author  expresses  unnecessary  surprise  at  the  making  of  a 
jnop  by  one  of  his  fair  friends  of  the  western  continent. 
The  male  Dart  of  the  Americans  are  here  represented  as  al* 
together  as  much  attached  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth  by 
commerce,  as  their  better  halves  are  to  the  acquisition  of 
\iealth  by  scrubbing  their  floors;  and  the  love  of  these  men 
'o  hoard  their  riches  is  ridiculously  attributed  to  a  spirit  of 
patriotism  which  envies  the  pre-eminence  of  England,  and 
longs  to  rival  her  power  and  counteract  her  influence.  This 
tissue  of  speculation  is  curiously  enough  concluded  by  a 
^uery,  which  it  has  puzzled  poor  Mr.  Davie  to  answer  in  a 
very  grievous  manner:  this  is  no  other  than  the  inquiry j 
why  does  the  pursuit  of  gain  tend  to  narrow  the  mind  ?  or, 
as  it  is  here  more  learnedly  and  metaphorically  expressed, 
*  the  genial  effusions  of  the  soul,  which  in  itself  is  free  and 
liberal.'  Really  if  crossing  seas  and  oceans,  and  perambu- 
lating foreign  lands,  serve  no  better  purpose  than  to  raise 
these  doubts  without  tending  to  their  explanation,  we  envy 
not  the  benefits  of  travel;  for  surely  it  is  no  task  of  insuiv 
jrioun table  difficulty  to  explain,  why  the  pursuit  and  the 
love  of  pecuniary  advantage  follow  each  other,  and  oper- 
ate by  a  direct  influence  to  deaden  every  nobler  feeling 
of  the  human  heart,  and  to  blunt  the  fine  edge  of  our  more 
delicate  perceptions. 

In  a  visit  to  some  of  his  American  acquaintances,  Mr. 
Davie  met  with  two  emigrants  from  Ireland,  who  were 
bound  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  where  they  entertained 
reasonable  hopes  of  obtaining  independence  and  ultimate 
wealth.  The  occasion,  hpwever,  is  not  lost  by  our  author  of 
uttering  a  string  of  ten  times  repeated  observations  on  the 
impolicy  of  our  government,  in  permitting  these  emigrations 
o  proceed  unmolested;  but  the  real  fact  appears  to  be  ihu;" 
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many  parts  of  our  own  country  produce  more  inhabitants  than 
they  can  furnish  with  the  means  of  a  comfortable  livelihood  ; 
and  we  are  not  of  those  who  prefer  a  numerous  and  half- 
starved  population,  to  one  of  moderate   numbers  and    plen- 
tiful   comforts.      But    Mr.    Davie    is    most    unquestionably 
Tight  in  one  thing,  that  the  spirit  of  emigration  is  to  be  com- 
bated not  by  nugatory  and  penal   restrictions,  but    by    pro- 
viding at  home   the    means   of  a  decent  subsistence.     Yet, 
•though  something  of  this  kind  may  probablv  be  dune  in  all  the 
parts  of  the  united  kingdoms,  the   extention  of  such   plans 
is  limited  within   a  boundary    which    the    nature    of   cir- 
cumstances will  prevent  all  exertions  to  surpass.     Amongst 
the  emigrants  of  our  country,  however,   Mr.  Davie  saw  no 
Scotch,  though  he  heard  of  many;  and  he  takes  occasion  to 
remark  that  he  does  not  wonder  at  thvir  leaving  their  native 
places,  where  few  will  stay  to  till  the  barren  soil,  who  can 
procure  the  means  of  removal.     On  this   occasion,  without 
-.my  desire  to  prove  the  fertility  of  the  Scotch   soil,   we  will 
venture  to  observe,  nor  fear  the  danger  of  contradiction,  that 
never  a  man  of  our  northern   neighbours  abandoned  his  na- 
tal spot  from  the  trouble  of  cultivating  an   ungrateful  laud, 
but  Very  many  have  for  ever  bid  adieu  to  the  shores  of  their 
ancestors  for  want  of  soil  to  till,  or  employment  to  procure 
a  subsistence.     The    Scotch   are    proverbially  attached    to 
their  native   country,  and  chug  with  the  fondness  of  enthu- 
siasm to  their  barren  and   romantic  rocks.    Mr.  Davie's  pro- 
position may  be   granted   to  be   true,   when  he,  or  any  one 
else,  shall  be  able  to  point  out  a  corner  of.  ground    in  Scot- 
land turned  to  no  account,  for  want  solely  ot  a  hand  to  call 
forth  its  productive   powers,   or  a  manufactory   at  a    stand 
from  a  deficiency  of  people  to  conduct  it.      However,   our 
author  proceeds  to  remark,  for  he  is  a  very  remarking  man, 
that  it  is  a  scandalous  thing  in  government  to  lose  quietly  so 
large  a  portion  of  their  useful  subjects,  audaooveao  ;o  ...  .  i  ct 
so  promising  an  establishment  as  the  fisheries  on  our  north* 
ern  coasts,  which   might,  if   properly    conducted,    prove  so 
beneficial  to  the  national  interests.     Mr.  Davie's  schene.    to 
correct  these  defects,  is  one  not  the  mo3t'  likely  in  the  world 
to  be  adopted  with  success;  he  exhorts  the/nation  to  e-      .1  «n. 
on  a  royal  foundation  this  extensive  branch  of  commerce, 
and    pronounces   with   apophthegmulical   confidence  that  a 
royal  fishery   would  provide  not  only  herrings  for  our  peo» 
pie,  but  seamen  (or  our  navy.     Now,  though    ail    this  be  a 
consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished,  we  feir  there  is   little 
probability  of  attaining  our  purpose  by  such  measures    and 
*/Jieo  we  hear  of  uutional  fisheries,  we  cannot  help  retieu- 
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ing  on  the  fate  of  King  James's  colony  on  the  Isle  of  Skys,,- 
which  the  envy  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  pursued  first  to 
distress,  and  finally  to  utter  ruin.  We  believe  there  are  verv 
few  instances  of  any  royal  manufactory  or  commercial 
concern  turning  out  to  royai  profit ;  and  to  support  any  such 
establishment  at  an  expence  which  the  produce  does  no$ 
pay,  is  merely,  in  other  words,  to  bestow  a  certain  number  of 
pensions  and  gratuities  on  tho-e  who,  it'  they  deserve  na- 
tional assistance,  should  receive  it  in  an  open  w«y,  and  if  they 
do  not  deserve  it,  ought  not  to  be  paid  for  fictitious  services. 
But  the  true  and  only  method  of  encouraging  fisheries,  or 
any  other  commercial  undertaking,  is  to  render  them  bene- 
ficial for  the  adventurers,  though  it  may  often  be  a  matter 
of  extreme  difficulty  to  discover  how  that  is  to  be  achieved ; 
and  nothing  can  be  more  ill  judged  than  the  remarks  thrown 
out  in  this  volume,  '  that  the  fisheries  are  now  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  private  individuals,  who  naturally  enough  prefer 
private  emolument  to  public  good.'  In  all  cases  these"  two 
are  inseparable. 

We  have  already  lingered  so  long  with  Mr.  Davie  on.  the 
shores  of  North  America,  that  we  must  hasten  to   put  him 
on  board  his  vessel,  with  his  cargo  from  Rag-fair,  and  trust 
him  to  the  mercy   of    the   winds   and   waves.     Accordingly 
he  set  sail  from  New  York,  for  New  South  Wales,  with  fair 
prospects;  but,  as  he    sagely    remarks,  what   man   appoints 
Cod    disappoints;    and  a  calm    first,    and  then  a  hurricane 
drove  them  for  shelter  into  a  port  little  frequented  by  Eng- 
lish vessels,  that  of  Monte  Video,  in  the  great  river  La  Plata. 
*This  incident  it  is  which  affords  to  Mr.  Davie  the  means  of 
inditing   his   epistles  from    Paraguay;    for  soon   after    his 
arrival  in  that  country  he  was  attacked  by  some  disease  in- 
cident to  Europeans  on    '    '•<-  first  going  into  these  latitudes, 
and  his  illness  proved  so  tedious  and  so  dangerous,  that  his 
American  shipmates  were  obliged  to    abandon   him   to    the 
•care  and  humanity  of  strangers,  and  national  enemies;  but 
these  strangers  were  Spaniards,  these  national  foes   were  of 
<that  proud  and   honourable  race,   who  disdain    to  triumph 
over  weakness  and  misery,  or  to  add  private  and  unnecessary 
distress  to  the  unavoidable  horrors  of  warfare.     How  differ- 
ent would  have  been  his  fate  in  the  dominions  of  the  French  ! 
."But  under   Spanish  coutroul    his    personal    afflictions    were 
■elleviatcd,  humanity  held  out  her  hand  to  restore  his  health, 
and  no  further  restraint  was  enjoined  him  than  the  jealous 
maxims  of  their  government  have  long  and  universally  put 
in  practice  upon  individuals  of  every  nation.  Mr.  Davie  lodged 
in  the  house  of  a  merchant  from   the  Canaries,   and    was 
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treated,  by  his  own  account,  with  the  utmost  hospitality.  The 
disorder  by  which  he  was  attacked  does  not  seem   referable 
to  any  known  in  this  country  by  observation  or  report,   and 
pur  author  was  willing  to  have  believed  its  first  approach  to 
be  unattended  with  danger,  but  tar    the  contrary  assurance 
pr  his  (  kind  host  '    This  disease,  however,  we  are  informed, 
is  one    of  those   non-descripts    which    defy   all  attempts  at 
classification  :  it  exists  for  no  precise  period  ;  some  linger 
for  many  months,  others  only  a  few  months,  and  some  but 
a  few  days,  before  it  terminates  fatally,    in  the  latter  event 
Mr.  Davie    informs    his  correspondent  with    great   gravity 
and    serious    assertion   *  that  lie  will  never    write  another 
letter.' 

The  next  communication,  written  after  a  long  interval,  an- 
nounces our  author's  recovery  from  this  formidable  malady, 
pwiug  in  a  great  measure  to  the  care  of  the  fathers  of  a  con- 
vent of  the   order  of  St.  Dominic";  his  bead,  however,  he 
shrewdly  suspects,  is  not  yet  settled,  and  that  for  the  notable 
reason  that  all   his  recollections  seem  a  kind  of  chaos.     Like 
a  love  sick  girl  locked  up  in  a  garret,  he   yields    to  his  pro- 
pensity to  write,  in  a  situation  where,  we  believe,  few  people 
would  have  thought  of  making  any  movement,  which  they 
could   avoid  with  safety  to   themselves.     This    is   the    true 
cacoethes  scribendi,  and  illustrates  the  truth  of  Pope's  re- 
mark, that — 

4  Heaven  first  sent  letters  for  some  wretch's  aid.' 

The  consequence  of  this  exertion  of  his  hand  and  mind  w^ 
however,  so  alarming  to  his  health  thathe  was  interdicted  from 
the  use  of  pens  and  paper  for  the  grievous  period  of  a  fort- 
night; at  last,  the  beloved  implementsof  correspondence  were 
restored,  and  our  author  proceeds   to  detail  theeveats  of  his 
illness,    with   the   aid   of  a  French    monk    named     Biother 
Jerome.  A  venerable  man,  it  seems,  was  sent  by  the  governor 
to  see   Mr.  Davie,   and  he,  after  examining  his  tongue  and. 
the  roots  of  his  nails,   declared   him  to  be  attacked   by  the 
Jaitfa,  and  bled  him  with  an  instrument  like  a  glazier's  dia- 
mond, which  was  knocked  into  the  vein   of  his  arm  with  a 
hammer.     The  Indian  surgeons,  we  are  informed,  are  so  ex- 
pert that  no  bad  effects  ever  arise  from  thisscientific  operation. 
This  being  done,  the  doctor  proceeded  to  boil  a  quantity  of 
herbs  in  water,  which  the  patient  was  compelled  to  drink,  and 
the  solid  part  was  applied  to  his  stomach  and  bowels,  though 
without  any  good  consequences  to  either ;  and  during  this  un- 
certainly of  his  recovery,  the  ship  in  which  he  arrived  was 
obliged  to  pursue  her  course.     After  some  interval,  the  dif- 
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order  began  to  abate,  but  he  continued  to  be  as  delirious  as  at 
any  period,  and  he  was  removed,  by  order  of  the  governor, 
to  Buenos  Avres:  at  that  place  he  was    visited  bv  another 
Indian  sage,  who,  by  fumigating  the  head  of  his  patient  with 
a  certain  herb,  in  the  space  of  a  fortnight  restored  him  to  the 
tise  of  as  much  reason  as  he  ever  possessed.     Soon  after  this 
happy  occurrence,  Mr.  Davie  received  from  his  attendants  a 
cross  which  had  belonged  to  his  last  mistress,  which  he   had 
worn  lied  round  his  neck:  and  the  lover's  devotions  with  which 
he  bore  it  to  his  lips,  edified  the  pious  catholics  around  him, 
andimparted  to  them  a  holy  transport,  that  from  aland  of  in- 
fidels one  sheep  was  preserved  to  the  flock  of  St.  Peter.  This 
incidental  mistake    our   author  represents  himself  to  have 
improved  to  his  own  advantage,   and  to  have  received  nu- 
merous favours   and    privileges    as  a  brother   in    religion, 
though   a  stranger  in    politics.     His    English    apparel  was 
taken  from  him,  and   be  was  provided  with  the   habit  of  a 
novice  of  St.  Dominic,  and  tutored  into  a  knowledge  of  the 
mysteries  and  forms  of  popery.     AW  this,  we  are  informed, 
he  went  through    without    betraying   by   his  ignorance  or 
Surprise  the  profane  education  of  a  heretic;  indeed  he  seems 
to   have  attracted    more  attention    by  the   fairness    of  his 
'  sandy  complexion'  than  by  any  other  qualities  of  his  body 
or  mind.  On  his  part  he  chiefly  remarked,  with  regard  to  the 
dress  of  the  natives  of  Paraguay,  that  on  the  festival  of  Cor- 
pus Christi,  they  all,  at  least  those  of  a  certain  age  and  rank, 
wore  an  English  gold  watch,  suspended  by  a  belt  round  the 
waist,  which   demonstrates,  according  to  our  author,  that 
though  they  dislike  our  nation,  they  love  our  manufactures. 
He  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  unmindful  of  his  native  land,  and 
expresses  more  '  English  joy'  at  the  sight  of  a  large  pile  of 
cakes,  tastefully  and  temptingly  arranged,  than  at  all  the 
gorgeous  exhibitions  of  religious  ceremonies. 

Mr.  Davie  by  degrees  procured  the  friendship  of  some  of 
the  monks  of  his  convent,  and  in  particular  of  one  who  was 
called  the  Father  Hernandez,  and  who  at  last  received  him 
under  his  special  protection.     The  population  of  Paraguay, 
he  was  enabled  to  observe,  consisted  of  several  descriptions 
of  people;  the  Spaniards  and   their  descendants   of  uncor- 
rupted  blood  hold  the  reins  of  authority  undisputed  in    their 
hands,  and  live,  according  to  these  accounts,  in  possession  for 
the  greater  part  of  considerable  wealth,  and   in  the  constant 
pursuit  and  attainment  of  pleasure.  The  native  Indians,  who 
are  by  far  the  most  numerous  part  of  the  inhabitants,  are 
partly  wild  and  unsubdued,  living  the  life  of  the  Tartarian 
hordes,  and  scarcely  ever  quitting  their  horses  but  during  the 
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periods  allotted  to  sleep  and  refreshment.  This  they  have 
been  enabled  to  do  by  the  amazing  increase  of'  horses  in 
these  fertile  and  ill-peopled  districts.  The  Spaniards,  on  their 
first  taking  possession  of  Paraguay,  suffered  some  of  these 
animals  to  run  wild, and  from  the  peculiarly  favourable  circum- 
stances in  which  they  were  placed,  their  number  augmented  so 
rapidly,  that  in  every  quarter  they  are  now  to  be  found  in 
immense  herds.  The  Indians  soon  learning  their  use  and 
their  value,  bee  a  m  an  equestrian  nation,  and  have  by  these 
very  means  bid  defiance  to  the  power,  the  arms,  and  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Spaniards,  opposing  cunning  to  courage,  re- 
treat to  attack,  and  compensating  by  the  rapidity  of  their 
movements  for  the  feebleness  of  their  other  resources. 
Black  cattle  have  also  in  the  same  manner  become  extremely 
numerous  in  the  wilds  of  Paraguay,  and  afford  an  exhaust- 
less  supply  of  food  and  source  of  profit  to  the  inhabitants. 
They  are  not,  however,  altogether  as  plentiful  as  at  a  former 
period.,  so  immensely  great  have  been  the  numbers  wantonly 
slaughtered  for  the  sake  only  of  their  skins. 

The  Indian  tribes  subjected  to  the  Spaniards  are  in  a 
very  different  situation,  and  have  lost,  with  their  liberty,  the 
most  valuable  privileges  of  humanity,  and  many  of  them  are 
adscript!  gkhff,  like  the  boors  of  Russia,  and  the  ancient 
villains  of  our  own  country.  In  the  instances  where  they 
have  been  converted  by  the  exertions  of  the  ecclesiastics, 
their  fate  has  been  greatly  more  fortunate,  they  are  treated 
jn  every  respect  more  gently  and  humanely,  and  the  con-» 
duct  of  the  priests  has  been  generally  of  the  most  exemplary 
kind.  It  cannot  have  escaped  the  knowledge  or  recollec-*? 
tion  of  almost  an  v  of  our  readers,  how  immense  the  estab- 
lishments of  the  Jesuits  were  at  one  period  in  these  provinces, 
and  how  the  jealousy  of  a  feeble  and  despotic  government 
became  alarmed  at  the  prosperity  and  progress  of  these 
missionaries,  and  dreaded  the  astonishing  influence  which 
they  had  obtained  over  the  minds  of  their  converts.  The 
Other  orders  of  the  catholic  religion  succeeded  to  a  great 
part  of  the  authority  of  the  Jesuits,  on  the  expulsion  of  that 
able  body  of  men  from  the  Spanish  dominions;  but  all  the 
more  dangerous  privileges  they  had  possessed,  were 
abridged  or  withdrawn,  and  the  whole  settlements  subjected 
to  the  controul  of  the  secular  ami.  According  to  the  ac- 
counts  of  this  author,  however,  the  Spanish  government 
still  aims  at  a  farther  extension  of  its  power,  and  proceeds 
by  rapid  steps  to  appropriate  to  itself  all  the  means  of  in 
fluenee  within  its  territories. 
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The  Indians  who  belong  to  the  government  are  let  out  t« 
private  individuals,  to  be  employed  by  them  in  labour,  which 
is  done  without  any  regard  to  the  power  ofthese  unfortunate 
beings  to  undergo  exertion,  and  they  are  urged  to  complete 
their  tasks, which  are  often  enormous, by  the  terror  or  the  appli- 
cation of  the  superintendant's  whip*  On  Mr.  Davie's  remark- 
ing to  a  Spaniard  that  the  negro  slaves  in  the  British  planta- 
tions  were  better  treated,  he  was  answered,    '  Very  true,  sir, 
and  so  are  mv  domestic  slaves.,  w  ho  am  but  a  merchant.    But 
what  is  the  reason  r  The  African    we  are    obliged    to   pur- 
chase;  and  if  through  ill-usage    he  dies,   there   is  so  much 
money  lost.     JNow  the  native  Indian  is  the  property  of  the 
state,  and  no  one  suffers  by  his  loss  but  hi»  majesty,  who  has 
it  in  his  power  to  replace  it  immediately  without  feeling  the 
least  inconvenience.'     The  method  by  which  this  is  done,  is 
by  a  requisition  on  all  the  settlements  in  Paraguay,  to  supply 
for  the  use  of  the  government  a  certain  number  of  men  from 
among    the  converted  Indians,   who   are  not  yet   reducer* 
to  absolute  slavery.     By  these   means  the   Spaniards   have 
procured  slaves,  to  replace  those  whom  their  severities  have 
killed  or  unfitted  for  labour.     The  European  government  is 
unfortunately  at  too  great  a  distance    to  interfere  in   these 
arrangements  with   very  effectual  coutroul,  and  the  viceroys 
and  other  agents  of  deputed  authority  have  little  other  object, 
than  to  acquire  for  themselves  an  immense  and  rapid  fortune, 
regardless  of  the  calls  of  injured  humanity,  or  the  mischiels 
of  a  time-serving  and  fatal  policy.    But  tins  wanton  sacrifice 
of  lives,  with  the  introduction  of  that  most  destructive  dis- 
order  the  small-pox,  has  already  diminished  the  numbers  ot 
the  native  Indians  to  an  alarming  extent,   and  unless  a  uewr 
set  of  maxims  be  adopted  by  the  government,  and  a  line  of 
conduct  more  in  unison  with   the  precepts  of  their  religion, 
a  total  extirpation  of  the  original  inhabitants  seems  likely  to 
ensue.     Already  they  have  been  obliged   to  commence  the 
importation  of  negroes  from  Africa,  for  the  purposes  of  domes- 
tic servitude,  and  the  services  of  that  odious  and  dangerous 
race  have  been  preferred  to   those  of  the  mild  and  tractable 
aboriginal   inhabitants.     The    behaviour    of  the  Spaniards 
to  the  natives  of  their  American  dominions  has  always  been 
of  the  most  barbarous  as  well  as  short-sighted  and  impolitic 
description.   But  surely  our  author  need  not  have  lett  this,  or 
any  oilier  country,  to  have  sought  in  the  continent  of  South 
America  an  opportunity  of  arraigning  the  justice  of  heaven, 
in  permitting  the  earthly   triumph   of  oppressive  vice  over 
weaker  virtue  j  a  subject  high!}  important  and  full  of  drift- 
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•iuty,  but  which  is  not  to  be  treated  with  any  sort  of  ad- 
vantage, in  the  narrow  space  which  Mr.  Davie  has  given  to 
its  consideration.  His  concluding  remark  is  the  only  one 
of  this  part  of  the  work  that  we  can  approve;  '  It  is  a  dark 
subject'.   I  had  better  leave  it.' 

We  meet  with  frequent  observations  on  the  state  of  de- 
fence of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  province 
of  Paraguay.     According  to  our  author,  a  few  English  ships 
and  two  or  three  regiments  would  be  sufficient  to  reduce  the 
whole  under  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain.     It  seems  now 
generally  imagined,  whether  truly  or  not  we  know  not,  that 
Sir  Home  Popham  and  Sir  David    Baird  are  gone   to  prove 
the  justice  of  these  assertions.     Great  part  of  the  diihculty, 
it  would  appear,  will  arise  from  the  navigation  of  the  great 
river  of  La  Plata,  provided  with   sands  and  shoals  enough  to 
embarrass   the    boldest  and    most   dextrous    navigators;    if 
these  were  overcome,  Mr.  Davie  fears,  we  suppose  lie  meant 
hopes,  that  neither  a  miserable  fort,  a  pompous  governor, 
nor   some  half-clothed    regiments  of  long-haired   Indians, 
and  whiskered  Spaniards,  could   oppose  an  effectual  resist- 
ance to  the  attack  of  a  British  force.     The  Spanish   troops, 
our  author  assures  us,  are  the  dirtiest  and  most  slovenly  in 
the  whole  world  ;  and   he  is  immediately  led  to  remark  the 
contrast  between  the  everlasting  cleanliness  of  the  North, 
and  the  superabundant  filthiness  of  the  South  American. 

*  The  former,'  observes  Mr.  Davie,  '  makes  ye  hop,  skip,  and 
jump,  like  an  opera  dancer,  to  escape  the  transparent  sprinkling  of 
a  notable  mop-twirler,  or  to  screen  your  clothes  and  eyes  from  the 
unfriendly  benedictions  of  the  general  white  washing,  which  annually, 
and  in  a  small  degree  weekly,  takes  place  in  most  of  the  capital 
towns.  And  this  some  of  the  shrubs  I  sent  you  from  Philadelphia  can 
testify,  for  three  of  them  were,  by  one  of  these  daughters  of  clean- 
liness, plentifully  baptized  with  her  Olympian  dew,  which  cost  me 
two  days  labour  to  wash  off  from  the  leaves  only,  but  from  the  back 
it  was  impossible  to  remove  it.  I  remember  it  was  done  while  I 
was  gone  to  seek  the  captain  of  the  vessel  that  was  to  convey  them 
to  England.  When  1  returned  and  »aw  what  had  been  done,  I  for- 
got I  was  in  Pennsylvania,  and  began  to  anathematise  most  devoutly. 

Mrs. ran  out  to  inquire  what  was  the  matter,  with  her  gvey 

stutfgown,  and  white  washing  cap  flidat  delicately  dappled.  I  told 
my  grievance,  and  demanded  redress.  "  Lord  bless  me,"  said  she, 
"  is  that  all  1  why,  would  you  have  had  us  leave  that  side  of  the 
room  undone  ?"  *'  Undone,  madam  1"  I  exclaimed  in  all  the  rage 
of  injured  genius,  "yes,  I  would  have  had  the  whole  house,  nay,  the 
whole  city  left  ufnvhUewashed,  rather  than  that  the  shrubs  should 
have  been  sprinkled  in  this  diabolical  manner."  "  I  do  not  doubtyou 
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in  the  least,"  said  she,  ".  I  never  knew  an  Englishman  that  was  font 
of  cleanliness!"  ';  Zounds!  madam,"  cried  I,  "  can  this  be  deemed 
cleanliness  which  deranges  the  whole  economy  of  a  house,  turns  topsy- 
turvy things  that  should  never  be  stirred,  and  sets  at  defiance  everv 
rule  of  peace,  order,  and  regularity,  besides  destroying  every  article 
that  comes  within  its  reacli  ?"  "  Pretty  talking  truly,"  retorted  the 
lady,  "  pray  how  are  the  holes  and  comers  to  be  cleaned,  if  every 
thing  is  not  removed  into  the  middle  of  the  room  ?  Why,  goad 
God  !  you  English  are  as  dirty  as  the  Esquimaux."  This  allusion. 
silenced  me  immediately  :  it  was  a  climax — there  was  no  withstand- 
ing it.  I  therefore  quietly 'ordered  a  pail  of  water  to  be  broughj 
nie,  and  began  sousing  my  poor  plants  as  plentifully  as  the  good  [adv 
did  her  house ;  which  operation  I  was  left  in  perfect  security  to 
perform,  since  nothing  ran  be  more  acceptable  to  a  North  Ameri- 
can female,  than  slopping  the  pavement  with  water,  provided  the 
walls  are  not  splashed  in  the  execution.' 

We  should  have  been  happy  to  be  able  to  testify  with 
truth,  that  our  author  had  always  confined  himself  to  the 
description  of  nature,  as  he  observed  her  works  in  the  re- 
gions which  he  had  traversed,  or  to  anecdotes  and  occur- 
rences, harmless  or  amusing  as  that  above  quoted.  But 
his  notions  of  the  system  of  the  universe  and  the  existence 
and  attributes  of  a  supreme  Deity,  seem  as  erode,  ill-  digested, 
and  often  as  absurd  as  can  be  well  imagined  to  be  enter- 
tained by  any  man  in  the  possession  of  his  senses.  Because 
an  old  and  worthless  raiser,  named  Don  Mflnaelj  dies,  leaving 
an  unexpected  accumulation  of  wealth,  nothing  will  serve 
Mr.  Davie  but  to  suspect  '  a  very  blameable  partiality  in  the 
distribution  of  divine  favours*'  With  a  ridiculous  quainl- 
ness  he  harangues  to  his  correspondent  on  this  fancied  ob- 
jection of  irrefragable  force  ;  and  with  the  most  dangerous 
and  weak  minded  petulance,  dares  to  arraign  the  distribu- 
tion of  good  and  evil  in  the  moral  world,  certainly  without 
appreciating  the  weight  of  his  own  arguments,  or  possessing 
any  knowledge  of  the  answers  which  can  either  greatly 
diminish  or  wholly  extinguish  their  power. 

*  My  friend,'  says  Mr.  Davie,  '  if  there  is  not, a  race  of 
beings  inferior  to  the  Deity,  yet  possessing  the  means  ol 
controuling  the  fortunes  of  men,  then  is  the  Omnipotent 
either  wholly  regardless  of  the  crfiaiurt  ;;e  has  formed,  or 
cruelly  unjust  in  his  treatment  of  them.'  When  people  set 
up  to  instruct  others  in  theology,  and  to  tamper  with  esta- 
blished and  beneficial  opinions,  the  least  we  can  expect  is. 
a  competent  acquaintance  with  the  subject  which  is  treated. 
But  we  enter  our  protest  in  the  strongest  "manner  against 
ail  this  flimsy  and  captiqtts  declamation,  which  is  calculated 
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only  to  disgust  the  proficient   and   to  entrap   the  inexpe- 
rienced and  unwary. 

After  a  residence  of  many  months  at  Buenos  Ayres,  our 
author  was  permitted  to  accompany  his  friend  and  patron. 
Father  Hernandez,  on  a  spiritual  mission  to  the  presidency 
of  Rioja  Minor,  obtaining,  by  means  of  this,  the  opportunity 
to  make  his  observations  on  some  parts  of  the  interior  of 
Paraguay.  In  the  course  of  tlieir  journey  they  passed 
through  many  of  the  unsubdued  tribes,  with  some  of  whom 
they  had  interviews  for  tl*e  purposes  of  barter,  and  many 
particulars  are  related  of  their  manners,  and  of  the  natural 
appearances  of  the  country,  in  a  style  of  considerable  liveli- 
ness. To  extract  these,  however,  we  have  neither  room  nor 
inclination,  and  can  only  refer  the  reader  to  the  perusal  of 
the  work  itself.  Father  Hernandez  narrowly  escaped  being 
devoured  by  a  tygcr,  from  which  fate  he  was  saved  by  the 
exertions  of  our  author  ;  but  the  health  of  the  reverend 
monk,  before  delicate,  was  wholly  destroyed  by  this  acci- 
dent, and  he  survived  his  arrival  at  Rioja  Minor  but  a  short 
time.  Before  his  death,  however,  he  had  left  that  presi- 
dency for  that  of  Nombre  de  Dios,  and  afterwards  visited 
several  other  settlements.  But  from  one  of  these  he  was 
hastily  recalled  along  with  our  author  to  Rioja  Major,  by  the 
military  commandant  at  that  place,  in  consequence  of  some 
disturbances  having  occurred,  which  appeared  to  have  ori- 
ginated in  an  attempt  of  the  ecclesiastics  and  Indians  to 
render  themselves  independent  of  the  Spanish  government 
altogether.  After  the  death  of  Father  Hernandez,  this  pro- 
jected revolt  actually  happened,  and  the  wild  and  con- 
verted Indians  joined  together  to  massacre  the  whole  of  the 
Spaniards,  which  they  nearly  effected  ;  our  author  only 
escaped  from  the  general  lot  by  the  favour  and  precaution 
of  an  Indian,  who  interfered  in  his  behalf,  and  provided 
him  with  the  signal  bv  which  friends  were  to  be  distinguish- 
ed  from  enemies.  The  object  of  this  revolution  was,  on  the 
part  of  the  priests,  to  obtain  the  whole  management  of  the 
government,  and  to  relieve  themselves  from  the  arrogance  of 
military  superiority  ;  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  greater  free- 
dom was  desired,  and  an  exemption  from  the  oppressive 
draughts  which  are  constantly  made  from  their  population, of 
•unfortunate  wretches,  who  are  condemned  to  eternal  labour 
in  the  mines,  or  to  endless  and  harassing  servitude.  Not 
one  of  these  men  is  ever  known  to  return  to  the  countrv  of 
his  friends,  nor  is  the  nature  of  his  fate  ever  learned  by 
them. 

Mr.  Davie  was  earnestly  solicited  by  the  monks  to  remain 
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in  their  convent,  and  they  assured  him  of  every  advantage 
which  he  before  possessed.,  with  additional   immunities  and 
a.  greater  liberty  in   every  respect.     But  he  was    not  to   be 
tempted  by  their  offers,  and  succeeded  in  being  sent  back  to 
Buenos  Ayres ;  he  was  packed  up  among  some  goods,  which. 
are  annually  sent  to  that  place  from  the  interior  settlements) 
and   the  communication    of   intelligence    in   that    country 
being  extremely  imperfect,  it  was  supposed  that  the  ordinary" 
commerce  might  be  carried  on  without  any  disclosure  of  the 
revolt  at  Rioja  Minor.     This  was  accordingly  done,  and  the 
last  bale  of  goods  which  was  delivered  from  the  vessel,    was 
the  person  of  Mr.  John  Constanse  Davie  himself.     He   of 
coarse    gave  information  of   the  scenes    which  had   taken 
place  in  the  interior    country,   and  measures  were  adopted, 
in  consequence,  for  the  reduction  of  the  revolters,    but  we 
do  not  here  learn  with  what  success,  for   at  this  period  the 
volume  before  us  terminates  with  some  dark  hints  of  the 
author's  intentions  to  pursue  his  adventures  in  the  regions 
of  Chili.     No  farther  intelligence,  it  is  stated  in  the  preface, 
has  been  received   from  him,  and  it  is  uncertain,  we  are 
informed,  whether  his  life  has  been  cut  short  by  the  dangers 
of  travel  or  the  mortality  of  the   climate;  whether  he  yet 
wanders  restless  and  inquisitive  amidst  the  woods  and  wilds 
of  Spanish  America  ;  or  whetlier,  his  correspondence   being 
detected,  he  has  been  condemned  to  ransack  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  for  gold,  to  satisfy  the  avarice  of  his  inexorable 
masters.     Be  which  soever   of  these    true,  we     must    now 
bid  him  adieu,  leaving  him  to  the  mercy  or  the  favour  of  his 
readers. 

The    work,  as  to  composition,  though  by  no   means  un- 
exceptionably    correct, ,  possesses  a  considerable  degree  of 
merit,  and  the  author  appears  to  have  some  talent  of  ex- 
citing the  sensations  of  the  ridiculous.     The  details  of  his 
journevh-gs,  his  escapes,  and  his  peregrinations,  are  for  the 
greater  part  extremely  amusing,  and   the   book  is  in  that 
sense  well  adapted  for  the  perusal  of  the  bulk  of  the  readers 
of  travels.     It  may  not  perhaps  have  escaped  the  observa- 
tion   of  those  who  have  lent  a  close  attention  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  article,  that   our  mind  has    been  infected 
with  a  certain  degree  of  scepticism,  with  regard   to  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  circumstances  related  in  the  performance 
now  before  us.     It  certainly  makes   its  appearance  in  some- 
what of  a  questionable  shape,  and  it  is  not  easy  to   divest 
oneself  of  some  degree  of  doubt,  nor  to  avoid    feeling  how 
singularly  romantic  is  the  story  of  Mr.  Davie's  voyage  to 
Paraguay,    and    how  unprecedented  his  intrusion  within 
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■fcbe  limits  of  a.jealous  and  watchful  government.  Impressed 
with  these  feelings  we  proceeded  to  the  perusal  of  this  work, 
ready  to  catch  at  every  inconsistency  which  our  portion  of 
critical  acumen  might  enable  us  to  discern,  and  to  pierce 
the  veil  of  hypocrisy  with  which  our  imagination  had  in- 
vested the  composition  of  Mr.  Davie.  But  such  either  is 
the  tidehty  of  his  narrative,,  such  the  dexterity  of  his  art,  or 
such  the  bluntness  of  our  perception,  that  we  have  been  un- 
able by  these  means  to  discover  any  error  or  glaring  im- 
probability. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  fair  to  state  that  there 
is  little  if  any  thing  contained  in  the  whole  work,  which 
might  not  have  had  its  origin  in  the  closet  or  garret  of  the 
composer,  if  nature  had  provided  him  with  a  lively  fancy, 
and  art  with  a  stock  of  solid  information. 
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THE  many  respectable  appearances  which   the  Memoirs 
of  the  Manchester  Society  have  made  before  the  public,  can 
be  unknown  to  none  of  those  devoted  to  the  study  or   pur- 
suit of  any  of  the  branches    of  the   philosophy  of  nature. 
And  it  is  a  circumstance    worthy  to  be  recorded,  and  highly 
deserving  at  once  of  praise  and  imitation,  that  one  of  those 
learned    bodies    which     most  considerably  augmented    the 
stores  of  human   knowledge  has   arisen   and   flourished  in  a 
mercantile  and  manufacturing;  town,  unprotected    bv  roval 
or  national  influence,  unbenehted  by  the  munificence  of  the 
wealthy,  or  the  patronage  of  the  great,  and   that  this    spark 
of  science  has  been  struck  out  by   the   hand  of  commerce, 
and  excited  into  flame  by  the   generous   love  of  improve- 
ment.    The  society  have  now  commenced  a  second    series 
of  their  works,  and  have  been  induced  thus  far  to  alter  the 
form  of  their  publication,  from   the  united  considerations  of 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  some  of  their  volumes,  which  are 
out  of  print,  and  the  inexpediency  of  now  republishing  any 
of  their  physical  essays,  however  valuable  these  may  origi- 
nally have  been  justly  esteemed. 

Prefixed  to  the  literary  and  philosophical  papers,  we  ob- 
serve a  code  of  laws  for  the  society,  which  are  copiously 
minute,  and  a  list  of  members  who  are  honourably  numer- 
ous. It  was  hardly  necessary,  however,  for  the  legislators  of 
this  little  association  to  have  published  for  the  information  of 
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the  world,  that  when  a  member  of  their  body  speaks,  he  mtiSB 
address  the  president,  and  if  he  cannot  get  anv  one  to  listen 
to  his  speech,  then  it  behoves  him  to  stand.  We  could  al- 
most suspect  that  our  friends  in  Manchester  have  forgotten 
to  enact  that  most  celebrated  and  salutary  ordinance  for  noisy 
clubs,  that  '  no  more  than  three  members  shall  speak  at 
Once.' 

Sixteen  papers  are  contained  in  the  volume  before  us,  of 
which  the  first  was  read  so  long  ago  as  in  the  year  1799:  it 
treats  of  the  effects  of  opium  on  the  living  bodies  of  animals, 
and  comes  from  the,  pen  of  Dr.  Alexander.  Upon  the  whole, 
these  experiments  and  observations  tend  to  confirm  our  for- 
mer opinions  upon  the  method  in  which  narcotics  influence 
the  living  system,  and  it  is  clearly  shown  that  the  Abbe 
Fontana's  theory  of  the  necessary  interference  of  the  blood 
is  not  tenable.  With  regard  to  other  points  we  do  not  ob- 
serve a  great  deal  of  novelty,  though  we  cannot  but  com- 
mend the  activity  which  proves  by  positive  reference  to  the 
test  of  experiment,  every  opinion,  however  respectably  sup- 
ported by  authority  or  arguments.  By  Dr.  Alexander's 
observations,  it  appears  that  opium  and  alcohol  act  in  a 
similar  way  on  the  human  body,  and  that  opium  affects 
the  nervous  system  directly,  and  not  through  any  supposed 
intervention  or  the  blood. 

The  second  paper,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  George  Walker,  treats 
of  the  machinery  of  the  ancient  epic  poem.  This  gentle- 
man has  very  little  respect  for  the  theology  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  labours  through  many  a  page  to  prove 
what  few  will  deny,  that  of  the  pagan  divinities,  for  the 
greater  part,  the  males  were  tyrants  or  rogues,  and  the  fe- 
males prostitutes  ;  and  that  the  events  brought  about  by  their 
agency  or  interference  might  have  been  equally  well  and 
much  more  agreeably  performed  by  terrestrial  means.  To 
our  ideas,  indeed,  nurtured  in  the  schools  of  chivalry  and 
modern  honour,  the  notion  of  the  magnanimity  or  bravery 
of  a  man  vulnerable  only  in  the  heel,  does  not  seem  very 
intelligible,  nor  is  it  easy  to  reconcile  our  feelings  to  the 
dastardly  flight  of  the  pious  ./Eneas  from  the  unfortunate 
Dido. 

ftlr.Gibson,  the  author  of  the  third  article  in  this  volume, 
proposes  some  little  alteration  in  the  opinions  now  held  re- 
garding the  communication  of  a  red  colour  to  the  bones  in 
the  living  animal  body,  by  the  internal  exhibition  of  mad- 
der. This  singular  effect,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Ruther- 
ford, depends  on  a  chemical  attraction  between  the  osseous 
particles  and  the  colouring  matter,  is  here  asserted  in   the 
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Common  theory  of  this  matler  to  take  place  before  the 
bony  substance  is  separated  from  the  blood.  Consequently 
the  rapid  alteration  of  colour  produced  in  the  bones  of 
various  animals  by  the  administration  of  madder,  and  the 
disappearance  of  that  colour  on  ceasing  the  use  of  that  drug, 
ought  to  demonstrate  a  very  rapid  change,  constantly  occur- 
ring in  the  constituent  parts  of  bones  themselves;  a  much 
more  speedy  one  indeed  than  has  been  generally  allowed 
to  take  place  even  among  the  soft  parts.  Mr.  Gibson,  how- 
ever, supposes  these  effects  much  more  plausibly  explained, 
by  taking  into  the  account  the  attraction  of  serum  for  the 
colouring  matter  of  madder,  which  lie  thinks  sufficient  to 
enable  that  fluid  to  deprive  the  bones  of  their  acquired 
colour.  His  experiments,  however,  are  not  convincing, 
and  he  ought  to  have  shewn,  not  that  he  could  render 
pale,  but  that  lie  could  whiten  dead  bones  by  infusion 
in  hot  serum.  For  it  seems  clear,  that  bones  could  never 
be  whitened  if  this  chemical  theory  were  just,  since  that 
obviously  presupposes  a  superior  attraction  of  the  serum  to 
that  of  the  bones  for  the  dye,  but  the  very  tinge  of  the 
Bones  themselves  requires  the  reverse  to  be  true.  If  the 
attraction  of  the  serum  be  greatest,  the  bones  could  never 
become  red;  if  that  of  the  bones  exceed,  the  bones,  once 
red,  could  never  become  white  again. 

In  the  fourth  paper  Dr.  Bardsley  considers  the  use  and 
abuse  of  popular  sports  and  exercises,  in  a  manner  suffici- 
ently able  and  entertaining;  but  without  any  peculiar  pre- 
tensions to  novelty  in  his  arguments.  Like  many  who  have 
preceded  him  in  the  same  tract,  he  bestows  his  censures 
and  malediction  on  all  the  methods  of  tormenting  animals 
for  amusement,  and  his  applause  on  the  whole  admirers  and. 
practitioners  of  the  noble  science  of  pugilism.  In  the  fifth 
paper,  of  which  the  Rev.  Johnson  Grant  is  the  author,  the 
subject  of  Reverie  as  connected  with  literature,  is  discussed. 
This  gentleman,  sometimes  the  observer  and  sometimes  the 
physician  of  the  mind,  seems,  notwithstanding  his  efforts  in 
both  these  ways,  to  have  added  little  to  our  knowledge  of 
reverie.  But  his  essay  does  him  credit,  as  a  very  neat  and 
sensible  piece  of  composition. 

Of  the  three  next  papers  Mr.  Dalton  is  the  author.  They 
treat  of  the  different  properties  of  elastic  fluids  as  discovered 
by  experiment,  and  of  various  extensions  ef  the  theory  of  the 
mutual  penetrability  of  gases,  which  is  well  known  to  "be  en- 
tertained and  most  ingeniously  supported  by  that  gentle- 
inan.  in  the  first  of  these,  which  is  entitled,  '  An  Experi- 
mental Inquiry  into  the  Proportions  of  the  several  elastic 
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Fluids  constituting  the  Atmosphere/  three  objects  are  consi- 
dered ;  viz,  the  weight  of  each  simple  atmosphere  abstractedly, 
the  relative  weights  of  ihe  different  gases  in  a  given  volume 
of  air  at  the  earth's  surface,  and  the  proportion  of  the  gases 
at  different  elevations.  These  three  objects  of  investigation, 
according  to  the  theory  of  the  chemical  combination  of  the 
atmospheric  gases,  are  one  and  the  same;  but,  according  to- 
Mr.  Dulton's  view,  extremely  different.  The  first  of  them 
he  conceives  to  be  determined  by  finding  the  relative  bulk  of 
the  component  parts  of  any  mass  of  common  air,  and  a 
long  discussion  is  entered  into  regarding  the  best  method, 
of  separating  the  oxygenons  from  the  azotic  atmospheres. 
In  this  we  have  noticed  little  novelty,  though  we  know 
how  to  value  the  experience  of  so  accurate  an  observer  as 
Mr.  Dalton.  The  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  is  estimated, 
according  to  this  gentleman's  own  experiments  and  theory, 
and  the  carbonic  acid  gas  is  found  by  the  test  of  lime  water 
to  be  much  less  than  usually  imagined.  One  remarkable. and 
unexpected  fact  is  stated,  that  little  more  than  one  per  cent, 
of  this  gas  would  be  detected  in  the  air  ©f  a  room  in  which 
two  hundred  people  had  breathed  for  two  hours.  We  wish 
Mr.  Dalton  had  also  noted  the  quantity  of  oxygenous  gas 
to  be  found,  since,  if  no  remarkable  deficiency  of  that  sub- 
stance appeared,  some  important  inferences  might  follow. 
We  may  observe,  in  our  Way,  that  Mr.  Dalton  retains  they 
where  it  ought  to  be  in  the  chemical  terms  of  Greek  deri- 
vation;, and  we  are  happy  to  express  our  satisfaction  that 
some  are  yet  left  to  oppose  the  rage  of  senseless  innovation, 
which,  regardless  of  etymology,  of  harmony,  and  of  elegance, 
attacks  with  a  Gothic  fury  every  remnant  of  Grecian  origin. 
and  annuallv  eUpaand  pares  the  nomenclature  of  chemical 
science,  after  the  fantastic  fashion  of  the  time,  which  is  ne- 
vertheless sure  to  yield  in  its- season  to  something  sti.ll  more 
extravagant  than  any  thing  before  devised. 

According  to  Mr.  Dalton's  statement,  the  weights  of  the 
different  gases,  constituting  the  atmosphere,   are    as  follow  i 

Inch,  of  Mercury. 


Azotic  ga>. 

- 

2:3 

.  36 

Oxygenous  tras 

- 

6* 

.    18 

Aqueous  vapour 

- 

.  4  4 

Carbonic  acid  gas 

- 

.  02 

SO     . 

That  is,  the  whole  atmosphere  support*  a  column  of  mer- 
cury of  thirty  inches,  and  each  ingredient  separately  consi- 
dered supports  the  share  above  stated.  The  proportional 
weights  of  these  gases,  in  agivcu  volume  of  air  at  the  earth's 
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smface,  are  in  their  order  percent.  7-5. 55,  23.32,  1.0.3,  0.10' 
the  carbonic  acid  gas  being  thus  reckoned  only  at  a  thou- 
sandth part  of  the  whole.  With  regard  to  the  proportions 
of  the  gases  at  different  heights,  we  observe  little  satisfac- 
tory information,  and  Mr.  JJalton  seems  to  labour  under  an 
unnecessary  difficulty  of  conceiving  how  a  mechanical  power 
may  counteract  a  chemical  one  ;  whether  that  ever  happens 
or  not,  is  another  question. 

Mr.  Dalton's  second  paper  treats  of  the  tendency  of  clastic 
fluids  to  diffusion  through  each  other,  which  he  proves  to 
occur  in  every  instance  by  most  decisive  experiments.  The 
chief  use  which  he  is  inclined  to  make  of  these  curious  facts 
is  to  support  his  own  theory,  which,  in  Mr.  Dalton's  opinion, 
they  establish  beyond  controversy.  But  though  these  obser- 
vations agree  extremely  well  with  the  supposition  of  the  mu- 
tual penetrability  of  the  gases,  they  may  equally  well  be 
reconciled  with  that  of  their  chemical  union.. 

Mr.  Dalton's  third  paper  relates  to  the  absorption  of  elas- 
tic fluids  by  water  and  other  liquids,  which  he  supposes  to  be 
-done   in  the  following  proportions  :  either  an  equal  bulk  is 
absorbed,  or  else  a  part  equal  to  one  of  the  fractions,  £,  -1T, 
*V>  ttt'  ^t,e-    being  the  cubes  of  the  reciprocals  of  the  natu- 
ral numbers  1,  2,  3,  Sic.  These  quantities  of  gas  are  believed 
by  Mr.  D.  to    be  mechanically   mixed   with  the  liquid,  and. 
not  chemically  combined    with    it.     The  greatest  difficulty 
which  this  gentleman  finds  in  his  hypothesis  is,    to  explain 
why  different  gases  observe  different  laws.     After  due  con- 
sideration, however,    we    are    informed  that  this  difference 
most  probably  arises  from  the  variation    of  the  weight  and 
number  of  the  ultimate  particles  of  the  several  gases  ;    and 
we  have  a   tabulated  result  of  experiments  made  to  deter- 
mine this  question,  which  would  be  highly   curious  and  in- 
teresting, if  there  were  the  least  reason  to  believe  in  its  accu^- 
racy.     But  though  we  are  not  let  into  the  precise    mode  in 
which  Mr.  Dalton  proceeded  to  this  investigation,  upon  ge- 
neral principles    we   do   not   think  him  in  the   right  road. 
In  fact  the  existence  of  these  particles,  of  which-  we  have 
heard  so  much  of  late  years,  is  in  itself  problematical,  and 
the  peculiarities   of  their  sizes,  shapes,  or  densities,   whollv 
unknown.     It  is  even  a  most  doubtful  point,  whether  there 
is  amongst  them  anv  original  difference  of  specific  gravity, 
or  whether  the  varying  operation  of  caloric  is  not  alone  suf- 
•ficient  to  account  for  all  differences  in  this  respect. 

The  ninth  and  tenth  papers  are  by  Mr.  Gough  :  of  these 
the  first  treats  dF-a  property  possessed  by  Caoutchouc  at  a 
certain*  temperature,  of  communicating  a  sensation  of  heat 
to. the  lips  when  drawn,  out  upon    them;    and  us .  ijtis  proved, 
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that  this  resin  contracts  in  bulk  when  extended,  the  pheno- 
menon observed  by  Mr.  Gough  is  analogous  to  the  heating 
of  iron  by  hammering/and  of  gases  by  compression  ;  and  in 
like  manner  a  resemblance  may  be  noticed  in  all  these  bodies, 
in  the  diminution  of  their  elasticity  with  that  of  their  abso- 
lute caloric.  But  Mr.  Gough  proceeds  too  rapidly  when  he 
infers  that  the  capacity  of  the  Caoutchouc  for  heat  is  dimi- 
nished by  its  extension,  a  conclusion,  no  doubt,  probable, 
and  justly  deducible  from  Dr.  Irvine's  theory  of  heat,  but 
not  in  this  case  immediately  proved  by  experiment,  as  he 
imagines.  In  this  paper,  as  in  most  others  of  the  same 
author,  we  have  to  complain  of  a  certain  obscurity  and  per- 
plexity of  style. 

In  the  next  paper  Mr.  Gough  enters  into  the  consider- 
ation of  Mr.  Dalton's  theory  of  gaseous  mixtures,  to  the 
truth  of  which  he  is  no  convert,  and  which  he  labours  hard 
to  prove  to  be  false  on  the  principles  of  the  mechanical 
philosophy.  The  parade  of  mathematical  knowledge  with 
which  this  is  done,  is  surely  very  much  misplaced,  and  the 
phenomena  of  chemistry  submit  with  reluctance  to  the 
dominion  of  fluxionary  increments  and  algebraic  sym- 
bols. Mr.  Gough's  arguments  upon  the  centre  of  gravity 
are  just  with  regard  to  solid  bodies,  but  we  agree  with  Mr. 
JDalton  that  in  the  case  of  gases  they  are  wholly  irrelevant 
and  that  if  all  the  particles  of  two  gases  be  nonelastic  with 
respect  to  each  other,  the  whole  masses  of  gas  are  so  like- 
wise. Schmidt's  experiments,  on  which  Mr.  Gough  laid 
considerable  stress,  are  shewn  by  his  opponent  to  have  been 
erroneously  quoted  by  Mr.  Kirwan,  whose  accuracy  has  in 
this  detection  Buffered  a  danger-ous  injury.  On  the  whole, 
we  think  Mr.  Gough  has  said  little  to  alter  the  opinion  of 
the  public  on  this  subject.  In  this  volume  there  is  another 
paper  by  this  gentleman,  and  one  in  answer,  by  Mr.  Dal- 
ton,  which  are  entirely  confined  to  the  consideration  of  the 
same  subject. 

There  are  besides  some  papers  by  Mr.  Walker  and  Mr. 
Holland,  upon  history  and  philosophy,  of  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  make  any  remark,  at  once  good  natured  and 
energetic.  To  confess  an  honest  truth,  the  Manchester 
society  owes  little  of  its  celebrity  to  its  inoral  or  political  public 
cations.  These  have  in  general  risen  to  that  happy  state  of 
mediocrity  which  shuns  at  once  the  gratification  of  applause 
and  the  bitterness  of  censure.  Few  learned  associations 
have  gained  'much  b}T  thus  invading  the  territories  of  the 
schools,  and  experience  has  now  fairly  demonstrated  that 
he  who  searches  for  the  meed  of  praise,  will  *  reach  his  aim  a 
thousand  times  amid  the  pots  of  the  chemists,  the  diagrams' 
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jj$  the  geometer,  or  the  telescopes  of  the  astronomer,  ere 
one  successful  effort  shall  crown  his  hopes  in  the  fairer  re- 
gions of  the  belles-lettres. 


Art.  VII. — ThcNatui-e  of  Things;  a  Didactic  Poem.  Trans* 
luted  from  the  Latin  of  Titus  Lucretius  Cams,  accompa- 
nied zcith  the  original  Text,  and  illustrated  zcith  Notes, 
philological  and  txplaiiatorij,  by  John  Mason  Good.  In 
two   Volumes,    4to.     Longman.     180.5. 

ft 

THE  charms  of  Lucretius  cannot  be  expected  to  excite 
,in  an  English  reader  that  admiration  which  has  been  libe- 
rally extended  to  translations  of  the  more  popular  Roman 
poets.  We  have  ever  conceived  that  an  undertaking  of 
"the  nature  before  qs,  even  in  a  compressed  form,  would  never, 
meet  with  the  reward  due  to  the  labour  requisite  to  its 
completion.  But  our  astonishment  was  raised  when  w& 
contemplated  the  '  Poem  of  Lucretius'  extended  through 
two  enormous  quartos,  and  we  wondered  considerably  at 
the  boldness  of  the  author,  while  there  mav  not  be  wanting 
come,  who  may  also  stare  at  the  boldness  of  the  reader.  If 
in  the  perusal  we  have  not  been  thoroughly  recompensed  for 
our  diligence,  we  have  occasionally  felt  a  gratification 
which  it  shall  be  our  aim  to  communicate  to  our  readers. 
We  have  not  unfrequently  been  highly  pleased  with  the 
poetry,  as  well  as  with  the  taste  and  good  sense  contained 
in  some  of  the  notes  ;  and  we  have  throughout  admired  the 
tenacious  enthusiasm  with  which  Mr.  Good  defends  every 
tenet  and  every  foible  of  his  original.  We  have  smiled 
perhaps,  and  have  disapproved  ;  nor  shall  we  hesitate  to 
perform  the  most  disagreeable  part  of  our  office  in  the 
exposure  and  detection  of  errors.  When  our  judgment  is 
unfavourable,  we  shall  not  deal  in  general  severity,  but  sub- 
stantiate every  objection  by  a  corresponding  reference. 

The  blaze  and  display  of  multifarious  learning  in  the 
notes,  is  calculated,  we  think,  more  to  dazzle  than  to  im- 
prove. Mr.  Good  has  catered  for  the  public,  and  presented 
it  with  a  most  substantial  dish.  It  is  an  olla  podrida  or  om- 
nium, consisting  of  scraps  from  '  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  Italian,  German,  Spanish,  Portugueze,  and  Eng- 
lish,' (let  us  breathe  for  a  moment)  and  '  from  Mr.  Good's 
love  of  Asiatic  poetry,'  he  leads  us  sometimes  into  the  f  sister 
languages  of  Arabia  and  Persia.'  But  before  we  enter,  as 
Mr.  Good  would  call  it,  into  this  '  chaotic  '  and  '  tessela- 
ted  *  '  amalgamation  '  of  the  omnc  scibile,   we  will  venture 
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a  remark  or  two  of  our  own  on  a  few   translations  from  the 
Latin  poets,  which  have  enriched  ourlanguage. 

Virgil,  as  a  whole,  is  very  inadequately  translated  into 
English.  Where  Dryden  is  great,  he  is  incomparable:  but 
how  seldom  does  lie  attain  the  excellencies  of  his  termina- 
tion of  the  sixth  Eneid,  from  the  verse,  '  Dii,  quibus  imperi- 
vm  est ! !'  &c.  In  that  passage  he  has  summoned  his  high- 
est powers  to  his  aicl,  yet  even  there  he  occasionally  per- 
mits himself  to  he  overcome  by  his  habitual  dulness.  The 
faithful  monotony  of  Pitt  and  Wharton  breathes  nothing  of 
epic  sublimity  ;  and  the  only  portion  of  Virgil  which  can 
be  said  to  be  faithfully  and  poetically  translated,  is  the  version 
of  the  Georgies  by  Mr.  Sotheby. 

Horace,  Irotn  the  diversity  of  his  matter  and  manner,  is 
perhaps  more  read,  and  certainly  inure  generally  admired, 
inasmuch  as  his  skill  and  subjects  are  varied,  than,  his  con- 
temporary, Virgil.  Yet  if  we  except  occasional  transla- 
tions, either  close  orparaphrastical,  which  we  frequently  dis- 
cover interspersed  among  the  fugitive  pieces  of  our  poets, 
he  still  owes  a  decided  grudge  to  Francis  and  Boscawen,  who, 
in  the  inefficiency  of  their  attempt,  were  doomed  to  lament 
the  mistake  they  had  made  in  the  application  of  their  ta- 
lents. 

We  have  heard  of  an  intended  translation  of  Catullus  by 
3  Captaiu  in  the  arm  v;  but  from  a  MS.  specimen  which 
we  perused,  we  should  not  recommend  its  disclosure  till  the 
*  ninth  year.'  It  may,  however,  supersede  without  impro- 
priety the  trash  which  now  occupies  its  place. 

We  have  no  time  to  waste  in  pointing  out  the  insipidity 
of  Grainger's  Tibullus:  the  meteor  of  an  English  Statius, 
which  vanished  very  speedily  from  our  sight  ;  or  the  more 
ancient  and  unrythmical  contributions  of  Garth  and  his 
friends  to  Ovid.  We  venture,  this  day,  to  affirm,  there 
does  not  exist  in  our  language  a  translation  of  any  Latin 
poet  approaching  to  perfection. 

A  little  polish,  a  chastised  pen,  and  the  mellowness  of  a 
few  years  in  the  author,  would  have  enabled  us  to  make  a 
noble  exception.  Mr.  Howe  has  surpassed  his  original,  Lucan, 
in  many  passages ;  he  felt  the  same  ardour  of  liberty  with 
him,  and  like  him  he  was  cut  oil  in  the  promise  of!  poeti- 
cal fame.  The  work,  unfinished,  and  clogged  with  those 
evident  faults  of  harshness  and  amplification,  which  the 
touch  of  the  master  would  speedily  have  removed,  was  pub- 
lished by  his  widow  for  the  benefit  of  his  family;  and  leaves 
us  the  melancholy  reflection  that  while  we  cannot  vet  boast 
that  we  have  rendered  Lucan  vernacular.,  we  must  consider  it 
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a  proud  and  we  fear  an  ineffectual  endeavour  in  any  build- 
er, who  would  dare  to  replace  such  solid  materials  by  modern 
architecture. 

But  of  all  the  poets  of  Rome,  none  perhaps  has  excited 
more  numerous  candidates   than    Juvenal.       Whether    the 
early  introduction  of  that  satirist  to  every  student   at  every 
school  in  our  kingdom;  whether  the  beauties  of  his  poetical 
descriptions,  or  the  predominant  love  of  ill-nature  and  satire 
in  the  human  breast,  or   all  these    causes  conjointly,  have 
united  to  render  him  a   favourite  with  translators,    he  cer- 
tainly has  been  in  universal  request.     Holiday,   who  is  now 
obsolete    from    his  style,     language,   and    verse,  and   more 
necessarily  from  the  modern  discoveries  and  inserted  or  pro- 
posed emendations  in  the  text  of  his  original,  still  preserves, 
in    his  notes,   an  uncommon  fund  of  entertainment  and  in- 
struction for  any  future  translator.     Dryden  and  his  co-ad- 
jutors  wrote  on  the  spur  of  the  moment ;  and    we    fear  that 
fame  was    the   least  of  their  objects.      Yet    Dryden,   nay 
even  Creech  and  Tate,  could  not  wholly  enervate  their   vi- 
gorous   prototype.     Unembarrassed    by   critical   caution,  or 
the  vexations  of  commentary,  what  they   understood  at  the 
moment  they  copied  with  spirit;  and  where  they  would  not 
take  the  trouble  to  investigate  the  nice  and  exact  meaning, 
they  bullied  their  readers  with  a  specious  paraphrase.     Nei- 
ther Madan,  Owen,  Marsh,  nor  Rhodes,  are   likely  to  sur- 
vive the  new  manufactory  which  converts  old  printed  paper 
into  new  mire-wove.     Mr.  Gilford   heaan  his  classical   stu- 
dies  at  an  advanced  period    of  his   life,  and  we  are  highly 
interested  in  the  passage   prefixed  to  his  translation  of  Juve- 
nal, wherein  he  laments  the  circumstance   which  made  him 
an  o-^i^x^.     But  for  this,    he  might  have  been  more  suc- 
cessful in  his  translation  of  Juvenal,    which,  however,  is  still 
highly  creditable  to  his  exertions  and    his    lame.      Its   cha- 
racteristic is  an  unbending    fidelity,   which,  though  it  may 
occasionally  cramp  the    rylhm,  is  certainly    admirably  cal- 
culated for  conveying  the  strength  and   sense  of  Juvenal  to 
an  English  ear.     We    have  a  high   opinion  of  Mr.  Gilford's 
abilities  :  we  give    him  credit  for  deep  research,  and  great 
poetical  merit.      His  translation,  with  all  its  faults,  undoubt- 
edly claims  the  palm  at  present;   and  it  possesses  partial  ex- 
cellencies which  will  not  easily  be  surpassed.   It  is  impossible 
,not  to  be  struck  with  several  passages  of  high   spirit,    and 
flowing   in   the   fullest  vein     of   poetry,  even  in    those  in- 
stances, where  not  only  the  sense,  but  even  the  antithesis  of 
the  original  has  been  preserved  ;  for  instance.*  itf  satire  4, 
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•  ■ »  ~Scc  civis  erat,  qui  libera  posset 

Verba  animi  proferrc,  et  vitam  impenderc  vero, 

INot  one  of  those,  who  valuing  life  at  nought, 
With  freedom  uttered  what  with   truth  they  thought. 

We  cannot  omit  this  opportunity  of  mentioning   that  W£ 
|iave  heard  the  highest  encomium  past  on  a  MS.  translation, 
of  Juvenal  now   in  the  press.     We  have    heard  that  it  v.iii 
not  only  rival  all  its    predecessors  in    poetry,  but  in   the  ar- 
rangement and  critical  nicety  of  its  notes.     But  as  it  is  not 
our  business  to  puff  what  we  may  be  eventually  compelled 
to  condemn,    we  will    paereJy   add  a  few  words  on    Persius, 
and  then  return  to  Mr.  Good  and  his  Titus  Lucretius  Caius. 
Mr.  Drummond,  a  gentleman  of  high  literary  acquirements, 
lias  favoured  the  world  with  a  translation  of  the  above  men- 
tioned satirist.     Jn  the  notes    to  his  second  edition,  he   has 
fallen  foul  of  Brewster,  his  predecessor  and  his  potent  anta- 
gonist.    We  should  be  disinclined  to  criticise  with  much  se- 
verity the  attempt  of  Mr.  Drummond;  it  neither  becomes 
us  as  the  judges  pf  Mr.  Good  alone,  nor  when  we  consider 
the  crabbed  conciseness  of  the  original,   can  we  fairly  lash 
a  partial  failure  in  the  copy.     But  in  his  abuse  of   Brewster, 
Mr.  Drummond  has  caused  the    weapon  to  recoil   on  him- 
self; and   we  think  that  at  this  day  a  republication  of  his 
rival's  work,  which  is  now  very  scarce,  would  speedily  con- 
sign the  more  polished  and  more  modern  effusion  to  the  ob- 
scurity it.  merits. 

To  those,  to  whom  these  remarks  may  seem  crude  or  im- 
pertinent, we  owe  an  apology,  and  will  attempt  to  please such, 
readers  by  an  immediate  and  a  narrow  examination  of  the 
bulky  volumes  before  us.  Their  contents  consist  of  a  preface 
and  other  tedious  preliminary  matter  ;  the  Latin  text  of  Lu- 
cretius, corrected  from  Wakefield's  edition  ;  the  English 
translation  in  blank  verse  on  the  alternate  page,  and  a  mo- 
dus of  notes,  which  more  than  ten  times  outweighs  the 
labours   of  the  poet. 

The  preface  chiefly  consists  of  an  account  of  all  transla- 
tions of  Lucretius  in  modern  languages.  The  palm  is,  with 
great  reason,  given  to  the  Italian  Marchetti :  we  entirely 
agree  herein  with  Mr.  Good  ;  but  we  do  not  agree  with  hin'i 
in  regard  to  the  '  propriety  'of  inserting  the  Latin  text  in  the 
alternate  pages.  We  fully  descry  the  'advantage1  of  it — to 
the  translator  we  mean  :  to  the  reader,  we  fear,  it  will  prove 
a  very  heavy  and  a  very  useless  cxpence.  Translations  are 
i^ither  m_ade  for  the   literary,  or.    the  illiterate,    or  for  both. 
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Kow  to  the  literary  the  test  of  Lucretius  can   be  no  object; 
they  would  consult  this  laborious  work,,  most  probably,   with 
their  Hivercamp  or  Creech  by  their  sides.     To  the  illiterate 
it  can  bo  of  no  service  whatever,  astbey  cannot  understand  it; 
and  tq  uoth  it  will  superinduce  a  pecuniary  loss,  of  the'  value 
of  at  least  a  third  of   these   volumes.     We   do  not  mean  by 
this  t  ■  .  Ivance,  that  it  is    never  expedient   to   confront   the 
translation  With  the  text.     There  are  occasions  where   it  is 
absolutely  necessary.     But    Lucretius  is    an  author  of  easy 
access,    who  writes  in  a  style  familiar  to  every   one    who  is 
slightly  initiated  in  learning    and  however  Mr.   Wakefield's 
vanity  may  have  induced    him   to    propose    the  adoption  of 
thisplan  to  Mr.  Good, yet  we  venture  to   enter  our   protest 
against  it :  a  protest  we  must  make  also  with  great  severity 
on  such  "a   sentence    as  the   following.   (Pref.   xv.)  'Virgil, 
who  though  considerably  younger  than  Lucretius,  was  con- 
temporary with  him,  and  was  indisputably   acquainted  with 
the  prophecies  of  Isaiah.'     The  '  kge  meo pcricuio'  came  with* 
a  bad  grace  from  Bentley  ;  Mr.  Good  will  thank  us  for  set- 
ting him   right.     This  sentence  consists   of  two  members, 
both  of  which    are  highly   culpable.     We   thought,  in  the 
first  place,  very  simply  perhaps,  that,  what  Mr.  Good  consi- 
ders as  an  established  fact,  the  coincidence    in  the   years  of 
Virgil  and  Lucretius,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  was  a  point  much 
controverted  :  and  if  Mr.  G.  will  take  the  trouble  to  refer  to 
his  Heyne's  Virgil,  he  will  perhaps  find,  that  Virgil  was  nop 
'indisputably  acquainted  with  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah.' 

We  cannot  better  inform  our  readers  of  the  scanty  ma- 
terials extant  for  composing  a  life  of  Lucretius,  than  by  quot- 
ing the  exordium  of  Mr.  Good. 

'  Concerning  this  inimitable  poet,  and  mos^excetlent  philosopher, 
history  presents  us  but   with   few   authehtie   documents  :  and  hence 
there  are  many  circumstances  of  his  life  upon   which    writers    have 
not  been  able  to  agree.     For  this  dearth  of  materials,  it  is  not    diffi- 
cult to  account.     Lscretius   lived  and  died  in  a  period  in  which  the 
eye  of  every  citizen  was  directed  to   public  concerns  ;   when   the  Re- 
man empire  was  distracted  by  the  ambition   of  aspiring  demagogues, 
and  the  jealousies  of  contending  factions  :  and  when   the  party  that 
triumphed  in  the  morning,  was  often    completely    defeated  by  night, 
Added  to  which,  the  life   of    Lucretius    was  spent   in   the  shades  ui 
philosophy  and  quiet  :    a    situation,    undoubtedly,   best     calculated 
for    the    improvement  of  the     heart,   and  the   cultivation  of  phi- 
losophy or  the    muses,  yet  little  checkered   with  those  lights  and 
shades,    with  that    perpetual  recurrence    of  incident,  and  contrast 
of  success  and  misfortune,    which  are  often  to  be  met   with  in   th« 
lives  of  the  more   active  ;  and  which  importunately  call   for    the 
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pen  of  the  biographer,  while  they  afford  hira  abundant  materials  for 
his  narrative.  From  the  records  that  yet  remain,  however,  and  the 
most  plausible  conjectures  of  his  editors  and  annotators,  I  am  enabled 
to  present  the  reader  with  the  following  pages.' 

Now,  notwithstanding  this   *  dearth  of  materials/  the  Life 
and   Appendix  are   extended  to  121    pages — and  a  reader, 
whether  of  the 'country  gentleman'  kind,  or  the  *  light  sum* 
211  er  skimmer,1  must  surely  already  have  discovered  the  impro- 
priety of  the  metaphor,  wherein  '■  the  life  of   Lucretius  was 
spent  in  the  shades,  which  situation,  i.  e.  which    shades,  were 
little   checkered    with   those  lights  and    shades.' — But    we 
withhold  our  pen  from    the    chastisement  of  prose,    which 
would  occasionally  call  for  what  the  Germans  style  'a  run- 
ning commentary  :'  if  we  indulged  ourselves  in  every    petu- 
lant remark  of  this  nature,  they   would,  a6  Dryden  sings  iu 
his  translation  of  Juvenal, 

'  Foam  o'er  the  margin  and  not  finish'd  yet.' 

A  very  absurd  affectation   has  lately  obtained    among  our 
modern  historiographers,  whereby    they  attempt   to  reduce 
to  the  real  termination  of  personal  appellations,    as  licensed 
bv  the  vernacular  idiom  of  the  language  of  the   country    to 
which  each  individual  may  belong,  those    names  to    which 
use,  or  the  fancy  of  the  individuals  themselves  may    have 
appropriated  a  sound,  to  which  the  ears  of  moderns  are  per* 
tec tly  familiarised.     There   is   occasionally  conceit   in    the 
search  of  truth  :  and   although    we  willingly    condemn  the 
French  mode  of  adopting   French    terminations   to   Roman 
names,  as'lite  Live,  Quhite  Curse,  Petrone,  Dem/s,  &c.  cvc. 
we  confess  that  we  are  not  much  obliged  to  the  kind  solici- 
tudeof  Mr.  Good,  for  calling  Petrus  Crinitus,  Peter  Criuiti. 
But  as  every  person  has  his  taste  in  these   matters,  so  thi,. 
may  be  the  taste  of  our  author  ;  nor  should    we  controvert  so 
harmless  a  deviation  from  our  own  sentiments,  did  we   no£ 
think  it  rather  a  misnomer  to  call  Petrus  CHmtus,  Peter  Cri- 
liiti.when  his; real  name  was  Piero  Kicci !  Some  of  the  com- 
mentatorsof  Lucretiushave  the  same  quarrel  with  our  author. 
that  poor  Peter  has';  but  Mr.  Good  is  pretty  safe  from  an  v 
posthumous  suit,  as  the  plaintiffs  would  be  much  puzzled  tq 
swear  to  their  own  names. 

In  a  subsequent  point  of  criticism  we  confess,  from  the 
opinion  we  entertain  of  Mr.  Good's  deep  reading,  we  are  no* 
a  little  surprised  ;  nor  shall  we  refrain  from  starting  our  dis- 
sent. It  is  his  object,  for  instance,  to  prove  that  Knnioi 
.enriched  the  Latin  tongue;  to  com  puss  which  he  quote; 
from  the  GcnelhUacon  Lucani,  in  Sutius  : 
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Cedet  musa  rudis  ferocis  En  hi, 
Et  docti  furor  arduus  Lucreti. 

And  here,  says  our  critic,  '  he  draws,  perhaps,  a  fair  com- 
parison between  Enuius  and  onrown  poet.'  Now  if  M  r.  G.  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  rend  three  or  lour  more  verses  in  Statius, 
he  would  have  found  that  the  comparison  was  between  all 
these  bard's  cctnpi nihf,  and'  Lucan. 

In  p.  xliLMf.  Good  *  takes  the  liberty  of  translating  a  long 
passage  from  Horace.'  We  consider  it  altogether  as  irrele- 
vant to  his  subject,  and  a  severe  trial  of  the  reader's  patience. 
Part 'of  it  is  by  no  means  ill  done.  There  are,  however,  faults 
in  the  inharmoniousness  of  style,  which  we  rarely  detect  in 
the  translation  of  Lucretius. 

Graeco  funte  cadant,  parte  detoria 

'  Or  the  fresh  stores  thy  Grecian  fount  supplies, 
Bent  but  a  little,  frequent  may  suffice.' 

It  would  be  natural  to  suppose,  from  the  following  pas- 
sage, that  Horace  had  read  '  the  Loves  of  the  Plants.' 

'  Ut  sylvfie  foliis  pronos  mutantur  in  annos ; 
Prima  cadunt.' 


'  As  falls  the  foliage  with  the  falli>ngyenr. 

Yet  with  the  spring  newjoiiage  pants  t'  appear* 

This  is  at  least  translated,  as  Mr.  G.  would  call  it,  with 
'  unsuccess ;'  not  is  he  '  fcticitous  in  the  conveyance  of  ideas.' 
We  are  told  in' page  xlvii.  '  that  no  scholar  was  ever  better 
acquainted  with  Lucretius  than  Dr.  Warton  ;'  on  which  we 
shall  make  no  comment  :  and  that  Lucretius''  misjudging  co- 
evals refused  a  garland  of  unfading  flowers  to  his  labours, 
on  their  first  appearance/  After  a  slight  mention  of  the 
'  Church'  of  N mini,  we  cannot  refrain  from  observing  a  cu- 
rious note. 

'The  destruction  which  has  thus  attended  the  works  of  Epicurus 
compel  us,,  in  quoting  from  him,  to  have  recourse  to  subsequent  au- 
thors, who,  tike  Diodes  and  Diogenes  Laertius,  have  preserved  cer- 
tain parts  of  his  writings  in  their  own  compositions.  These,  indeed, 
are  but  few,  yet  sufficiently  numerous  to  prove  to  lis,  that  Lucretius 
has  been  a  most  faithful  expositor  of  his  entire  system.  It  is-  said, 
that  a  complete  and  original  treatise  of  Epicurus  upon  his  own  phi- 
losophy has  been  lately  discovered'  in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum, 
and  that  we  may  soon  expect  a  printed  edition  of  it.  This,  as  a 
curiosity,  will  be  truly  valuable,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  1  can- 
not avail  myself  of  it  at  present.  Yet  after  the  very  ample  manner 
in  which  every  part  of  it  has  been  unfolded  by  Lucretius,  it  is  rather 
to  be  welcomed  as  a  curiosity  alone,  than  as  containing  any  w?w 
matter  of  essential  importance.' 
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We  have  heard,  and  we  believe,  that  Mr.  Hayler,  assist- 
ed by  some  Neapolitan  scholars,  lias  deeyphered  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  treatise  of  Epicurus  uttp  fl}«rc^f,  recovered  at 
Pompeii,  which  formed  the  ground-work  of  the  poem  of  Lu- 
cretius—but  we  can  by  no  means  agree  with  Mr.  Good  that 
this  discovery  will  be  a  '  curiosity  alone.'  On  the  contra- 
ry, with  most  classical  readers  it  will  supersede  the  perusal 
of  Lucretius.  For  if  wc  are  inclined  to  investigate  the  bar- 
xen  wilderness  of  exploded  philosophy,  we  surely  should 
prefer  the  primary  deductions  of  the  founder  of  a  sect,  to 
the  garbled  translation  of  a  disciple  in  a  different  age, 
and  a  different  language  ;  and  that  translation  couched  iri 
poetry.  This  we  conceive  incontrovertible  ;  and  shall  main- 
tain it,  while  we  continue  to  admire  each  beautiful  Oasis, 
scattered  in  the  interminable    desert   of  the  poeU 

The  following  pages  lead  us  into  a  disquisition  on  the  doc- 
trines of  Epicurus.  Mr.  G.  has  evidently  ransacked  every  in- 
dex toevery  book  which  could  throw  light — (we  begparddn) — ■ 
which  could  add  weight  to  his  own.    If  any  reader  caii  form 

*  a  perspicacious'  ideaof  the  Epicurean  soul  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  it  in  p.lxxxix.  we  wish  him  joy.  '  Letitat  present 
suffice  to  observe,  that  the  mind  was  supposed  to  be  the 
result  of  a  combination  of  the  most  volatile  and  ethereal 
auras  or  passes,  diffused  over  the  whole  body,  though  traced 
in  a  more  concentrate  form  in  some  organs  than  in  others' — • 

*  it  may  moreover  be  qu<t,tioned  whether  a  frame  so  at£e- 
7iuate  be  capable  either  of  organisation  or  permanent  endu- 
rance.'  The  reasoning  which  follows  is  too  abstruse  (let  us 
call  it  by  no  other  word)  for  quotation  ;  and  we  confess  our 
spleen  rises  a  little  when  we  read,  that f  the  power  that  is 
capable  of  giving  personality  and  consciousness  to  matter 
in  its  grosser  and  more  palpable  form,  must  unquestionably 
possess  a  similar  power  of  bestowing  the  same  qualities  ori 
matter  in  its  most  attenuate  arid  evanescent.  Tins  opinion, 
however,  1  offer  as  a  speculation  tobe  pursued,  rather  than 
as  a  doctrine  to  be  precipitately  accredited  !  !  !' 

Every  praise  of  industry,  we  wish  we  could  add  of  dis- 
crimination, is  due  to  Mr.  Good;  but  his  hard  words  are 
unable  to  stun  oursenses.  In  the  ninety-eighth  page,wethank 
our  stars,  that  Lucretius  thought  proper  to  hang  himself, 
for  in  that  memorable  leaf  we  find,  that  the  warm  and  sym- 
pathetic soul  of  Lucretius  was  unable  to  sustain  so  unexpect- 
ed a  shock,'  [i.  e,  the  exile  of  Memmius]  f  and  the  endear- 
ing attentions  of  his  Luciliawere  lavished  upon  him  in  vain. 
It  threw  him  into  afever,  affected  hisiulellects,  and, in  aparox- 
ysm  of  delirium,  he  destroyed  himself!'  and  then,  in  an  enor- 
mous note/  he  lived  many  years  afterwards,  and,  (ike  Torquate 
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Tasso,  or  our  own  lamented  Cozvper,  evinced  regular  alterna- 
tions of  reason  and  derangement.'  In  regard  to  Cowper  we 
are  obliged  to  Mr.  Good  alone  for  the  notice  that,  he  had  c  re* 
gular  alternations.'  Mr.  G.  takes  Donatus,  whom  Heyne  has 
properly  dabbed  Pseudo-Donatus,  in  earnest.  These  are 
indisputably  the 

—  loca  nulHus  ante 

Trita  solo. 

Has  any  gentleman,  or  any  lady,  heard  what  Scaliger  said 
of  Lucretius  ?  It  matters  not  what  he  said,  but  Mr.  G.  as- 
sures us  it  was '  denominated  with  a  felicitous  brevity  of  cha- 
racter/ Has  any  gentleman  or  any  lady  heard,  that  the 
*  espousers  of  the  doctrine,  that  the  form,  though  not  the  mat- 
ter, of  the  visible  world  has  had  a  beginning,  divaricate  into 
a  variety  of  ramifications,  of  which  the  chief  are  the  Pytha- 
goriC)  the  Platonic  or  Academic,  and  the  Atomic?'  Itis  still 
hut  justice  to  observe,  that,  however  quaintly,  and  even 
tastelessly,  some  of  these  sentences  may  be  composed,  yet 
the  Epicurean  philosophy  has  never  perhaps  experienced 
a  more  thorough  investigation  and  explanation  than  it 
has  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Good.  Even  his  failings  e  lean  to 
■virtue's  side.'  When  we  shape  to  ourselves  a  favourite  hy- 
pothesis, we  are  unwittingly  led  to  maintain  it  by  arguments 
which  may  eventually  be  weak  supporters  of  the  cause,  or 
may  eventually  make  against  the  cause  itself.  Thus  it  is 
with  the  main  argument  in  favour  of  the  Epicureans  : — the 
lives  of  their  founder  and  his-  immediate  disciples  were 
avowedly  lives  of  purity  and  abstinence,  nay  a  supereroga- 
tion of  abstinence  contradicted  the  exoteric  tenets  of  their 
sect.  We  are  willing  then  to  allow  that  our  vulgar  concep- 
tions of  the  debauchery  of  Epicurus,  and  his  strict  followers 
inspirit,  are  unfounded  in  fact — but  we  cannot  deny  that  the 
dogmas  of  the  sect  tended  to  the  direct  and  immediate  en- 
couragement of  vice.  These  founders  of  an  abominable  doc- 
trine forcibly  put  us  in  mind  of  the  ungenerous  equivoque? 
of  certain  Latin  poets  ;  of  the 

-castum  esse  decet  pium  Poetam 


Ipsum  :!  versiculos  parum  necesse  est 
©f  Catullus  ;  of  the 

La6eiva  est  nobis  pagina^itaproba  est, 

and  the  more  impudent  assumption  of  Ausonius  in  the  Cent© 
nuptial^. 

Lucretius  has  made  it  his  object  to  proclaim,  loudly  to 
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proclaim,  that  he  believed  neither  in  religion  nor  a  future  state  J 
find,  as  if  to  prove  Hiis  reliance  on  the  non-existence  of  an. 
hereafter    by  tying  the  noose  to  his  neck,  he    has  left  little 
doubt  to  the  examiner  of  his  morals,  and  an  example  to  Mr. 
Creech  his  translator,  who  also,  to  use  a  vulgar  phrase,  died! 
in  his  shoes.     We.  know  the  doctrines   of  the  virtuous  hea- 
thens on  the  subject  of  suicide ;  the  piis  omnibus  retinendus  est 
animus  iti  custodia  corporis ;  nee  injitssu  ejus  a  quo  Ule  est  vobis 
datus,  ex  herninum  vita  migfandum  est,    ne  miinus  kumaiium 
assignatum  n  Deo  defifghst  vieu > am'tni,   of  Cicero,  is    deeply 
engraven  on  our  memory.      But  we  should    not   have    taken, 
pains  to  prow  Lucretius  guilty  of  impiety    (which  we  had 
heretofore  thought  was  his  principal   boast)  had  it  not    been 
necessary  to  repel  tht  vain  deductions  of  his  supporter.     We, 
.-hall  hereafter  have  cause  to  shew  that    a  passage  or  two  in 
the  translation   has   been    garbled    to   assist    this    untenable 
hypothesis. 

The  notes, which  constitute  bv  far  the  greater  part  of  these 
volumes,  son. e  of  which  are  trivial,  some  containing  valua- 
ble materials,  but  all  of  them  unconscionably  tedious,  are 
chiefly  directed  to  the  illustration  o\  historical,  philosophi- 
cal, and  critical  subjects,  in  the  province  of  history  we 
shall  ibe  compelled  to  notice  some  mistakes,  where  we  are 
willing  to  allow  that 

'  operein  longo  f;>s  est  obrepere  stfrnfcurh.* 

The  philosophical    language    is  turgid    throughout,  and 
abounds  with  new   and    wild    theories,    and    the  promise  of 
future  discoveries.     Notwithstanding   this   parade,  we  have 
gleaned  much  valuable  information   from    pages   whose  sub- 
ject and  appearance  were  at  first  unpromising'.     Mr.  Good 
has  evidently  given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  chemical  a;:d 
metaphysical  studies;  and  if  he  Is  not  entirely  right  or  con- 
sistent in  every  allusion  he  makes  to  the  principles  and  de- 
ductions of  Newton,  Berkeley,  and  Reid,  yet  upon  the  whole 
we  congratulate  him    upon   the  acquisitions  of  Ids  labour; 
and  shall  be  still  more  willing  to  congratulate  him,  when  a 
few    years    have    taught  him    to    discard   certain    theoreti- 
cal reveries,  and   condense   and  elucidate   the  deep  reading 
which  has  evidently  occupied  a  considerable  portion   of  his 
time.     If  we  feel  inclined  to  pass  a  severe  sentence,  it  must 
be  on  these  parts  of  his  work  which  relate  to  taste;  for  we 
have  been  generally  disappointed   in  the  critical    notes,  and 
the   pretended  similarities     of  thought   produced    between 
Lucretius  and  all  other  authors,  ancient  and  modern.     But 
evenln  this  department  Mr.  Good  has  our  thanks  Tor  his 
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occasional  happy  illustrations,  and  our  admiration  for  his 
knowledge  of  so  many  languages.  For  although  we  are  by 
no  means  inclined  to  consider  every  quotation  as  a  proof  that 
the  quoter  understands  the  language,  yet  we  should  he  not 
only  sorry  to  insinuate  s*nch  an  idea  m  regard  to  Mr.  G. 
but  to  withhold  onr  voice  in  the  known  applause  which  his 
rich  and  varied  acquisitions  have  already  meritoriously  acquir- 
ed for  him. 

Having,  in  due  fairness,  said  thus  much,  we  cannot  but 
object  to  several  quarto  pages  of  notes  on  the  word  '  Venus;' 
and  sundry  quotations  from  Camoens,  the  llenriade,  See.  to 
prove  what  ? — Nothing. — 1 1  is  an  old  dispute  among  the  com- 
mentators, '  how  Lucretius,  an  Epicurean,  could,  in  consci- 
ence, address  a  Deity  i'  This  we  leave  them  to  fight  out 
among  themselves.  But  we  are  surprised  that  Mr  Good 
should  not  have  read  or  considered  the  opinions  of  one  JSar- 
dius,  a  Florentine  annotator,  who  in  this  passage,  after 
summing  up  very  impartially  ail  that  had  been  said  on 
every  side,  gravely  tells  us  that  Venus  is  here  put  for  '  pot- 
herbs.' We  find  in  this  comprehensive  note,  that  Gesner 
invokes  c  an  impersomiieation  of  enthusiasm.'  In  the  second 
note  appear  quotations  from  Spenser,  Sir  W.  Jones,  Metas- 
tasio,  and  Orpheus.  In  the  latter  quotation  we  are  some- 
what surprized  that  he  has  not  remedied  the  evident  gloss   of 

JV  7T0VTCJ  TE  (3u9u)  Tf. 

But  it  is  high  time  to  enter  on  the  poetry;  and  that  Mr. 
Good  may  have  the  'vantage  ground,  as  the  beginning  of  a 
"work  of  this  nature  is  generally  more  laboured  than  the 
conclusion,  we  will  first  present  a  passage  in  Latin  and  Eng- 
lish, and  our  readers  will  ailow  that  the  translation  gives  a 
fair  reflection  to  the  original. 

'  Quae  quoniam  rerum  m;turam  sola  pnbernas, 
Nee  sine  te  quidquam  diss  in  Uuniniv  or:t> 
Exoritur,  neque  ait  Uetuin  iaque  a  ma  bile  quidquam.  Jj 
Te  suciam  studeo  scribund;s  vprsibus  esse^ 
Quos  ego  de  n  rum  uatura  pangere  conor 
Memmiadas  nostro;  quern  tu  Dea,  tempore  in  omni 
Omnibus  ornutum  voluisti  excelkre  rebus  : 
Quo  magji't  ajternum  da  diclis,    Diva,   leporem. 
l'.cricc,  ut  interea  fero  mceneia  mi'.itiai, 
l'er  maria  ac  terras  umneis,  so  pita,  quiescant. 
Nam  tu  sola  potes  tranquilla  pace  juvafe 
Mortaleis :  quoniam  belli  kt a  ii>a>nera  Mavats 
Armipotens  regit,  in  gremium  qui  saepe  tuuni  ie 
Rejicit,  aetevnp  devictus  volnere  amoris: 
Atque  ita,   suspicions  tereti  eery  ice  repo'&td, 
Pascit  arbor  aVidos,  inhians  in  te,  Dea,  visus : 

#Crit.  Rev.  "Vol,  7.  February,  j 806.  N 
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Eque  tuo  pendet  resupinae  spiritus  ore. 
Hunc  tu,  Diva,  tuo  recubantem  corpore  sancttt 
Circum  fusa  super,  suaveis  ex  ore  loquelas 
Funde,  petens  placidam  Romanis,  incluta.  pacem..- 
Nam  deque  nos  agere  hoc  patriai  tempore  iniquo 
"Possumus    a>quo  anirno;  nee  Memmii  clara  propagv 
Talibus  in  rebus  communi  deesse  saluti.'    p.  14. 


'  Since,  then,  with  universal  sway  thou  rul'st, 

And  thou  alone  ;  nor  aught  without  thee  springs, 

Aught  gay  or  lovely  ;  thee  I  woo  to  guide 

Aright  my  flowing  song,  that  aims  to  paint 

To  Memmius'  view  the  essences  of  thinos  : 

Memmius,  my  friend,  by  thee,  from  earliest  youth; 

O  goddess  !  led,  and  trained  to  every  grace. 

Then,  O,  vouchsafe  thy  favour,  power  divine  ! 

And  with  immortal  eloquence  inspire. 

Quell  too  the  fury  of  the  hostile  world, 

And  lull  to  peace,  that  all  the  strain  may  hear, 

For  peace  is  thine  ;  on  thy  soft  bosom  he, 

The  warlike  field  who  sways,  almighty  Mars, 

Struck  by  triumphant  love's  eternal  wound, 

Reclines  lull  frequent;  with  uplifted  gaze 

On  thee  he  feeds  his  longing,   ling'rhm  eyes, 

And  all  his  soul  hangs  quiv'ring  from  thy  lips. 

O  !   while  thine  arms  in  fond  embraces  clasp 

His  panting  members,  sov'reign  of  the  heart  ! 

Ope  thy  bland  voice,  and  intercede  for  Rome. 

For,  while  th'  unsheathed  sword  is  brandished,  vain 

And  all  unequal  is  the  poet's  song  ; 

And  vain  th'  attempt  to  claim  his  patron's  ear.'    P.  15. 

The  translation  labours  under  one  serious  fault  through- 
out, namely,  that  its  author  has  attempted  to  condense 
in  an  English  line  the  sense  of  a  Latin  hexameter,  in  no 
instance,  perhaps,  would  this  be  practicable,  through  any 
length  of  writing  ;  but  from  the  subject  of  Lucretius  alone 
it  would  be  impossible,  without  considerable  injury  to  the 
sense. 

I.  57.  '  Omnis  enim  per  se  Divom  Natura  necesse  est, 
Jmmortali  ajvo  summa  cum  pace  iruatur, 
Semota  a  rebus  nobtris,  sejunct.ique  longe.' 


*Far,  far,  from  mortals,  and  their  vain  concerns, 
In  peace  perpetual,  dwell  th'  immortal  gods 
Kach  self-dependant.' 

Where  is  the  force  of  the  7ieccsse  est,  which   is   used  as  an 
iovifforatinjf  term  throughout  Lucretius?  We  also  dislike  tfijg 
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tautology  of  far,  far  ! — Per  se  by  no  means  signifies  self-de- 
pendant. The  three  following  lines  could  not  be  worse 
translated  : 

1.  60.  '  Nam  privata  dolore  omni,  privata  periclis„ 
Ipsa  suis  pollens  opibus,  nihil  incliga  nostri, 
Nee  bene  promeritis  eapitur,  nee  tangitur  ira/ 


s-f  there  nor  pain  pervades, 

Nor  danger  threatens;  every  passion  sleeps;        * 
Vice  no  revenge,  no  rapture  virtue  pro  ■nuts. * 

^This  verse'  (says  Mr.  G.) '  has  given  great  offence  to  many 
of  the  commen  tutors. \It  has  certainly  given  great  offence  tons. 

— '  Extra 


Processit  longe  flammantia  mamia  mundi.'     74.  I. 


The  flaming  walls 


Of  heaven  to  scale  !' 


We  cannot  approve  the  inversion  and  the  language.  Tn 
the  notes  to  Gray's  poems  we  meet  the  .Latin  quotation 
under  his  line, 

He  passed  the  flaming  bounds  of  space  and  time. 

Yet,  when  Mr.  Good  tells  us  that  it  is  an  obvious  imitation 
on  the  part  of  Gray,  and  does  not  deign  to  notice  this  little 
circumstance,  he  surely  means  to  claim  credit  for  the  disco- 
very.    When  we  came  to  the 

— i r1  hunc  propter  ferritin  celerare  ininistros,% 


we  naturally  expected  some  good  elucidation  of  the- con- 
troverted passage  from  Mr.  Good  ;  we  were,  however,  -dis- 
appointed in  the  hope,  and  must  refer  iJie  reader  uo,;the  note 
jn  p. '29-      Let  us  turn  to  a  philosopi..'.v.l  part  of.  the  poem  ; 

'  In  saxis,  et  spetu  net's,  permanit  aquarura 

Liftuidus  humor,  et  uberibus  3erit  omnia  guttis.'     1..3iQ. 

4  From  rocks  and  caves  translucent  lymph  ilistils, 
And,  from  the  tough  burk,  drops  the  /waling  balm? 

t 

We  confess  we  are  much  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  Mr. 
Good  means  by  this  second  line  ;  it  is  no  translation,  it  is  ho 
sense — or  did  he  reason  thus-  omnia  includes  all    thia*rs— ■ v 

fr^o,  it  includes  ti-  os— I  will  therefore  individualise  '  tough 
ipark  '  from  thr>  genual  term  oiiiuia'f 

IS  2 
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I.  356."' '  rigidatn  frigus  permanat  ad  ossa.' 

i  E'en  to  the  marrow  winds  its  sinuous  way.' 

No  !  no !  no ! 

'  Denique  si  nullam  finem  natura  parassel 

Fr?ngundis  rebus,  jam  corpora  material 

Usque  redacta  forent,  revo  frangente  priore, 

Ut  nihil  ex  illis  a  certo  tempore  posset, 

Conceptum,  sumsjum  aetatis  pervadere  finem.'     1.  552. 

In  regard  to  the  last  word,  we  certainly  should  prefer  the 
MS.  reading  fiorem.  We  have  not  a  Wakefield's  edition 
before  us,  but  till  we  are  convinced  bv  him,  we  whollv 
agree  with  Creech.  However  this,  may  be,  there  is  both 
poetry  and  philosophy  in  these  verses.     The  copy   is  but 


u 


eavy. 


'  Else  friction,  too,  had  injured  ;  each  by  eacli 

Through  myriad  years  abraded,  and  reduced, 

'Till  nought  conceptible  had  lived  to  rear, 

Each  in  its  time,  the  progenies  of  earth  ; 

for  all  is  wasted  easier  thtin  renewed. 

And  hence,  had  all  been  thus  disturb'd,  dissolved.' 


*  Quorum  Agragantinus  cum  primis  Empedocles  est: 
Insula  quam  triquetris  terrarum  gestit  in  oris.*     77,    E 

'  Thus  sung  Empedocles,  in  honest  fame 
First  of  his  sect ;  whom  Agrigentum  bore 
In  doud-cupt  Sicily.' 

We  need  not  comment  on  this  translation.  We  cannot 
but  quote  from  the  note,  in  which  our  readers,  with  our- 
selves, will  be  amused  with  a  new  piece  of  historical  infor- 
mation. Empedocles  is  reported  to  have  perished  by  a  fall 
down  the  dreadful  opening  on  the  top  of  Mount  Etna,  as  the 
Elder  Pliny- died  by  a  fall  into  Vesuvius.  Fie,,  Pliny  junior, 
you  have  told  Tacitus  a  sorry  fib  :  it  would  seem  you  cer- 
tainly could  know  nothing  about  the  manner  of  your  uncle's 
death! 

'  Rebus  opima  bonis,  multa  munita  Virum  vi.'     I.  72f). 


a  land  in  harvests  rich, 


And  rich  in  sages  of  illustrious  fame.' 


On  the   Latin  line,  Fayus  remarks   (Ed.  Creech,  p.  40.) 
'  MuJtisCodd,  hie  versus  desideratur  :'  it  is  a  pity  Mr.  Good 
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did  not  take  the  hint  for  his  English  line.  It  certainly'was 
not  ignorance,  but  an  unpardonable  oscitancy  to  forget  that 
'  Viri,'  in  the  present  passage,  signified,  in  its  most  extended 
usage,  the  population  of  Sicily- 

1\  J 32.     '  The  anaphora,  or  playful  iteration,  adopted  in 
this  translation,  is  still  fuller  in  tin.*  original. 

4 multimorlis  cornmunia  multis 


Multarum  rerum  in  rebus  pYiriidfuia  tnulta 
"punt ;  ideo  vanis  variae  res  rebus  aluntur.' 

Of  these  sportive  figures  Lucretius  appears  to  have  been 
extremely  fond;  and  it  is  hence  frequently  to  be  traced  in 
the  course  of  his  poem.  To  this  remark  on  the  playfulness 
of  Lucretius,  in  the  passage  cited,  are  added,  in  an  enor- 
mous note,  proofs  of  the  anaphora  in  all  languages  ;  with 
sundry  translations  of  those  elegant  motet  aux.  Mr.  Good 
calls  the  following  lme  of  Camoens,  an  instance  of  the  ana- 
phora. 

Varias  gentes,  c  leis,  c  varws  manhas  !  !  ! 

We  quote  his  own  line,  SfH, 

'  From  such  mistakes,  detected  and  expos'd, 
Now  turn  we  i  !' 

the  whole  of  which,  by  the  by,  is  gratuitously  foisted   into 
the  text  by  the  translator. 

8f)6.  In  the  description  of  the  forest  in  flames,  Mr.  Good, 
who  is  generally  communicative,  contents  himself  with  a 
parallel  passage  from  Virgil,  (which,  with  due  submission,  is 
not  a  parallel  passage)  and  offers  no  remark  on  the  line 

Donee  rlammai  fulscrunt  Flore  icodrto. 

We  have  not,  as  we  before  said,  Wakefield's  edition  at 
.hand  ;  but  he  has  doubtless  commented  on  the  classical 
combination  in  this  verse.  Creech,  who  attended  more  to 
the  philosophical  than  the  poetical  merits  of  his  author,  has 
made  no  observation  ;  we  will  therefore  venture  to  produce 
a  passage  or  two  from  the  Greek,  which  will,  we  think,  esta- 
blish the  reading  of  Jlore  in  preference  to  igne,  that  being 
also  a  MS.  reading. 

Avrap  ezjet  WCP02  AN0OS  ocrrsvrxro,  irot.wrot.ro  2e  q>\o%.     Horn. 

There  are  at  least  three  instances  of  the  same  usage  in  the 
Oracles  of  Zoroaster  ;  one  of  these  lines  ends, 


Is  riTPOS  AN©0£  sttkt^mv. 


T>,  Toy  yxo  AN©0£,  ,-ff^yrr^v«  irvpo:  criKxs.     ^Esch.  Prora,  f 
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Ilesyehius  explains  irupos  a$os'  to  >,afx7t^oraTOV.  Mr.  Good'^ 
translation  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  ;  and  expresses  the  ori- 
ginal" no  more  than  the  lines, 

'  Sweet  are  the  springing  founts  with  nectar  new  ; 
Sneel  the  new  flowers  that  bloom  :   but  sweeter  still 
Those  flowers  to  pluck,  and  weave  a  roseate  wreath' — k 

identify  the  heautiful  original  of  Lucretius,  I.  <J'iG. 

1 — .  jurat  integros  aecedere/enptaj 

Atque  haurire  ;  juvatquc  noves  decerpere  (fores, 
Insignemtjue  meo  capitl  pet  ere  inde  corortam. 

The  'text  of  Mr.  Gootl  is  incorrect:  hut  his  note  is  infi- 
nitely more  objectionable,  from  the  trilling  contained  in  it  ; 
lie  surmises  that  ivy,  and  not  laurels,  akcays' adorned  the 
head  of  the  poet. 

f.  K)01.  We  a;-e  m  this  verse  wholly  inclined  to  agre? 
with  Mr.  Good  that  the  original  (we  trust  lie  means  the  ori- 
ginal) '  is  Inimitably  beautiful,  both  as  to  sublimity  of 
trrought,  and  splendour  of  diction.' 

Ks:  igitur  hahira  loci,  spatfdmqtie  j>*f>fimcfi,- 
Quod  neque  cTara  suo  percup/ere,  (lamina  pua  n 
Perpetuo  possint  asvi  labentia  tVaclu  ; 
Ncc  prorsum  facere,  Mi  resfet  mh-r:*  ire,   mcando : 
Usque  adeo  passim  patet  ingbris  copia  rebus 
1'niibus  exempt's,  in  cu actus  undique  partes. 

Johnson,  in  passing  aj.ust  encomium  on  Cowley,  selects  a 
passage  somewhat  ri'-embiing  the  above  ; 

Rcund  the  whnie  world  his  dread'';  name  shall  sound, 
And  reach  to  worlds  that  mast  nu;  \et  be  found. 

"We   crose   our  present   critique  with  the  end  of  the   first, 
book  of  Lucre tiiis,  ew&ffigittg  t(j  resume  the  subject  in  our  en- 
siling number,  into  which  w?  shall,  without  difficulty,  com 
press  the  remain rv  '"  of  cur  remarks. 

We  are  a\vai;e  that  to-  those  whose  pleasure  it  rather  is 
to  sneak  in  the-  sln.d;\  than  bask  in  the  light  of  learning, 
our  remark^  bii  trie  philosophical  tenets  of  Mr.  Good  might 
give  some  room  for  ui  is  represent  at  ion,  unless  wc  closed  this 
portion  or*  ou.  critique  with  assuring  every  reader  that  in  the 
streets  we  have  hiiln  rlo  reviewed,  there  is  nolhir.g  prejudi- 
cial to  morality  or  £rt?e  inquiry.  W  fieri  Mr.  Good  defends 
his  Jicentiousness-in  the  translation  of  parts  of  the  fourth' 
hook,  we  shall  probably- break,  a  spear  with  him  ;  but  e.v-etv 
"what^we... there  consider  as  a  bjemish,  w^miIi'v  superiny 
duced  bv  a  love  of  fidelity,  and  a  tenacious  adherence  to 
his  design.     We.take  leave-  of  Mr.  Good   for  the  present^ 
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trusting  that  the  reader  will  have  kept  pace  with  us,  and  be 
ready  to  open  the  second  book  of  the  translation  witu  ui 
when  we  meet  again  in  April. 

(  To  be  continued.) 


Art.  VII I. — The  Pleasures  of  Love.     A   Poem.      By  John 
Stewart,  Esq.     Smalt  dvo.     Maw  man.     1S06. 

THOUGH  the  present  age  may  not  be  qualified  to  con- 
tend with  some  of  its  predecessors  for  the  Crown  of  poetry, 
it  cannot  be  regarded  as  altogether  destitute  of  poetical  ta- 
lent. Besides  a  variety  of  smaller  poems,  in  a  few  instan- 
ces of  sufficient  merit  to  engage  the  attention  of  posteri- 
ty, not  less  than  six  epic*  or  heroic  poems  have  appeared  to 
distinguish  the  present  day  from  any  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  death  of  the  indefatigable  and  the  fluent  Black- 
more.  Not  to  digress  for  the  purpose  of  adverting  to  the 
relative  merits  ot  these  productions,  of  which  some  have 
been  intended  to  impress  us  with  the  idea  of  extreme  faci- 
lity, and  some  with  that  of  admirable  assiduity  and  pati- 
ence, we  may  adduce  them  all,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Calvary  of  Mr.  Cumberland,  and  the  Alfred  of  Mr.  Pye,  to  de- 
monstrate that  an  irregular  and  vicious  taste  is  the  predo- 
minating delect  of  the  existing  generation  of  poets.  It 
lias  frequently  been  remarked,  that,  when  the  mind  of  a 
nation  has  been  educated  to  a  high  point  of  refinement, 
and  has  produced  admirable  models  in  the  various  provinces 
of  composition,  it  has  appeared  to  lose  part  of  that  force 
which  distinguished  the  efforts  of  its  youth,  and  part  of  that 
fine  sensibility  of  rectitude  which  characterised  those  of 
its  maturity.  Fearful  of  success  in  a  fair  competition  with 
the  great  masters  who  have  preceded  them,  the  writers  of1 
a  later  period  have  endeavoured  either  la  strike  with  novel- 
ty, or  to  please  a  luxurious  and  s-uiated  public  with  super- 
fluous and  meretricious  embellishment.  Of  Greece,  indeed, 
the  genius  seemed  to  decline  rather  than  the  judgment; 
and  till  a  very  late  age,  her  authors  are  more  to  b*  pitied 
for  their  inferiority  of  power,  than  to  be  censured  f>r  their 
affectation  or  their  degeneracy  in  taste:  but  with  Rome 
the  case  was  quite  otherwise.  Her  golden  age  of  composition, 
which  was  of  short  continuance,  was  succeeded  by  a  period 


*  This  title  is  disclaimed  by  the  author  of  M^doc,  a^  to»  vilified  fat  his  am- 
bition.    See  Critical  Review  i'or  last  moLlb. 
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during  which  her  writers,  with  no  diminution  of  talent,  be- 
trayed much  corruption   of  taste,  and,  presumptuously  de- 
viating from  the  track  of  their  predecessors,   wandered  pro- 
portion ably  far  from  tht:  rigi it   uay.     Something   similar   to 
this  has  occurred  in  the  literary  history  of  our  own  country. 
In  that  term,   which  comprises  the  close  of  the  seventeenth, 
and  the  first  twenty  years  of   the  eighteenth  eenturv.our  na- 
fional  composition  seems   to  have  reached  its   summit  ;  and 
while  our  prose  was  brought  to   a  degree  of   purity1,   beyond 
which  it  has  not  been  since  advanced,  by  the  pens  of  Swift, 
Arbuthnot,  Addison,  and  Bolingbroke,  our  poetry,  softened 
and  unfolded  into  its  fullest  harmony  by  the  genius   of    Dry- 
den,  received  its  ultimate  polish   from  the  industry    and  tiie 
judgment  of  Pope.     Gray  and    Mason    were  contented    to 
form  themselves  on  the  models  winch   had  been  bequeathed 
to  them:  but  thenmhilionof  our  more  modern  barcishas  beeiv 
disuainful  of  simihir    prudence,   and    by    attempting   extra- 
ordinary   modes  to  please,  lias  f;iiied    egregiously  oi'  its  ob- 
ject.    One  class  of   these   candidates   for   poetic   fame  haa 
tricked  out  the  muse  like  a  modern  line   lady,   bespangled  by 
the  jeweller,   and   blossoming  from  the  shop  of  the  artificial 
ilower  maker;  while  another  has  offered  incense,  (and  has- 
demanded   our   applause  for  the  deed)  to    a  poor  and  lame 
and  impotent  thing  ;  a  species  of  mock  muse,  without  power 
and  without  voice — a  stranger  to  the  visions  of  the    Adniati 
land,  and  who  never  sipped  a  drop  of  inspiration    from    the 
Pierian  spring.     By  those  votaries  of  the.  tuneful    power   we 
have  been  dazzled  and  fatigued  with  unmitigated  glitter  and 
gaudiness  ;  and    by   these  we  have  been  seriously  presented' 
with  prose  adapted  to  poetic  feet,    with    variety  of  cadence 
extorted  from  vioiated  harmony,   with  rudeness  and  naked- 
ness, under  the  specious    names    of  simplicity   and    nature. 
These  faulty  extremes,  of  which   the  florid    is    unquestiona- 
bly the  most  alluring  and  the  most  entitled  to  the  honours  of 
poetry,   have  respectively  been  sanctioned  by   writers  who, 
able  to  seize  on  a  temporary  popularity ,   have  each  of  them 
attracted  a  train  of  imitators  to,  reflect    and   heighten    their 
defects.     To   the    first  of  these   classes   of  modern   poetry 
must  be  assigned  the  author  of  the  poena  which   is  now   be- 
fore us.     The  same  profusion  of  glaring  colouring,  the  same 
display  ol  scientific  or  technical  language,  the  same  multi- 
tude of  ambitious  epithets,  the  same  finery  and  spangle,    in 
short,  which  cover  the  page   of   Darwin,  are  visible   in    that 
of   Mr.  Stcrwart.      But  besides   the  faults  of  his  model,    Mr. 
Kjewart  is  chargeable  with  many  immediately  of  his  own.  His 
composition  betrays  the  characters  of  a  juvenile   pen,   and 
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discovers  that  its  author  has  not  attained,   by  exercise  and 
discipline,    to   the  faculty   of  distinguishing    and  arranging 
his  ideas.     A   general    confusion    and    cloudiness  pervades 
and    involves  the  work.     What  the  writer  intends  to  say,  is 
at  once  redundantly  and  defectively  told  :  and  when  we  have 
been  compelled  to   re-peruse   some    of    his   pages    for   the 
purpose  of  apprehending  his  meaning,  we   have  found    the 
labour  of  the   pursuit  ill  requited  by  the  value  or  the   cap- 
ture.    A  penury  of  thought    is   every  where  to   be   distin- 
guished under  an  exuberant  diction  ;  and  if  our  ear  is  never 
offended,  our   understandings  are   never  satisfied,   and   our 
judgment  is  perpetually  set  at  defiance.     It  is  painful  to  us 
to  hurt  the  feelings  of   an  author,  to   whose  sentiments  and 
object  no  objections  can  be  formed  :  but,  as  guardians  of  the 
public  taste,    we  feel  it  to  be  our  duty   not   to  permit  false 
poetry  to  usurp  the  reward  of  true  ;  or  the  press  to  be  over- 
flowed by  the  works  of  men   who  can   merely  throw  ten  syl- 
lables into  such  an   order  as  may  please  the  ear,  and   thcu 
can  tag  them  with  rhyme. 

Compelled,    however,  as  we  are  to  pronounce  Mr.  Stew- 
art's present  attempt  to  be  a  failure,  we  arc  disposed  to  give 
him  credit  for  the  possession  of  powers,  which,   by  the  ef- 
fect of  proper    cultivation,    and  the    study    of  correct  mo- 
dels, may  lead  him  to  ultimate  success  ;  or  may  place  him, 
at  least,   in  a  station  above  the  mere  mechanic  framer  of  an 
harmonious  verse.     Instead   of  exhibiting,  by    any   minute 
process  of  critical   dissection,  the    faults  of  Mr.  Stewart's 
production,  we  shall  submit  such  a  portion  of  it  to  our   rea- 
ders as  may  enable  them  to  form  their  own  iudcrment  of  it?, 
merits,  and  to  reverse  our  sentence,  if  it  should   be  found 
to  be  the  result  either  of  erroneous  principles  of  criticism, 
or   of  a  defective  taste.     Of  the   following  extract,    howe- 
ver, which  constitutes  the  opening  of   the  poem,  and   is  in- 
tended, as  we  believe,  (for  we  are  not  quite  certain,)  to  be  a 
description  of  the  creation,  and  of  the  birth  of   woman,  the 
general  faultiuess  and  the  particular  trespasses  against  taste 
and    accurate  composition    will   he   suihciently  obvious  anc* 
striking,  as  we  conceive,  to  ratify  the  truth  of  our  decision, 

'  O'er  Heaven's  high  arch  th(>  infant  Hours  unfold 
The  Orient  Morn,  in  canopy  of  gold, 
From  silver  urns  their  balmy  showers  effuse. 
And  bathe  her  silk  cheeks  in  ambrosial  dews  ; 
Now  peep  the  sanies,  the  vermeil  dimples  dd.v.i), 
And  hues  of  saffron  streak  the  azure  lawn  ; 
Novv,hinped  on  pearl,  she  turns  in  bright  disjy'^' 
The  eastern  portals  redde'tnua  uito.  dat  • 
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Whose  genial  blush  bids  new  creations  spring, 
And  warm  with  life,  their  natal  anthem  $i»gj 
Thus  the  miite  canvass,  touch  d  by  Genius,  lives? 
And  fairy  worlds  the  mimic  pencil  gives; 
Vp-sp  ing  the  hills,  with  cots  romantic   crown'd. 
The  ivied  towers,  the  sloping  vales  around, 
The  glittering  waves  that  roll  in  limpid  pride, 
The  bonding  woods  that  clothe  the  glassy  tide, 
Charm'd  we  survey,  where  not  a  tint  was  seen, 
Attractive  gYaces  harmonize  the  scene  I 

'  Lo  I  'mid  the  ambient  blue  new  hist  res  beam, 
Fire  the  dun  shade,  arid  o'er  the  concave  streamy 
As  the  new  Sun  through  ether's  fulgid  course 
Now  shot  benign  in  vivifying  force  ; 
With  arrowy  aegis  lit  the  sapphire  main, 
And  bathed,  in  fluid  gold,  the  ripening  plain  ; 
Flush'd  the  full  blade,  his  mellow  beauties  shed, 
And  o'er  the  earth  her  vital  glories  spread. 

'  Here  glow  the  flowers  soft-dipt  in  Fancy's  ltitfrftj 
That  smile  in  teats,  in  rays  caloric  bloom; 
Round  the  fond  elm  the  ruby  tendril  throws 
The  fruit  lull  ripened,  and  the.  bud  that  blows  ; 
The  down-wove  peach,  the  lily's  virgin  bell, 
Bask  in  the  blaze,  with  hue  prolific  swell  ; 
There,  girt  in  foam,  the  stores  of  ocean  roll, 
And  lush  the  strand,  impatient  of  controuL 

'See!  the  warm  clay,  in  mould  celestial  planu'd. 
Roll  the  blue  eye,  and  poise  the  sinewy  hand  ! 
Life's  rushing  tides  a  kindling  glow  impart, 
And  fire  the  veins  successive  from  the  heart  : 
It  moves,  it  speaks,  complete  the  matchless  plan — 
Majestic  beauty  stamps  aspiring  man  ! 
Soon  shall  the  tawny  sheaf,  the  purpling  vine, 
Cluster  in  gold,  in  tumid  nectar  shine  ; 
For  him  the  gilded  spoil,  the  honied  store, 
Load  every  sea,  and  burnish  every  shore. 

•  How  vain  the  charms  in  bounteous  nature  dresf, 
To  beam  contentment  on  the  care-worn  breast  ! 
N«  jocund  draught  can  pleasure's  balm  dispense, 
If  cold  satiety  arrest  the  sense  ; 
No  mild  luxuriance,  no  enamell'd  sky, 
I'aint  the  blanch'd  cheek,  or  point  the  raylcsseye: 
35ut  Hope  with   Ariel-wand,  her  visions  gives, 
Ana  rich  with  bliss  the  magic  landscape  lives. 
She  to  new  joy  can  rouse  fh'  enthusiast  hearf,. 
And  sweeter  hours  and  softer  scenes  impart  ; 
The  silken  tresses,  and  the  neck  of  snow, 
The  :mile9  <hat  sparkle,  and  the  tears  that  How, 
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The  blush,  the  glance,  the  languor,  and  the  sigh, 
In  soft  succession,  as  she  calls,  move  by. 

'  In  Music  light  awoke  the  Seraph  ssorrg, 
Where  crown'd  with  palms  Euphrates  glides  along,- 
And  fairy  woods  in  gay  reflection  pass, 
The  spangled  fruitage  nodding  fron>  the  glassy 
As  by  the  margin  slept  the  blushing  fair, 
On  scented  thyme  that  dcw'd  her  silken  hair  ; 
But  ah  !  not  yet  her  eyes  of  liquid   blue 
Had  tried  their  power,  and  gloried  to  subdue  ! 
Not  half  so  pure,  the  crystal  tears  adorn 
The  violets  mild  sweet-opening  to  the  morn. 

'  In  Eden  shades  with  flowers  eternal  crown* J, 
VVhere  citron  arbours  breathed  their  odours  round, 
Primaeval  Love  first  view'd,  with  blushes  warm, 
Each  flexile  beauty  and  each  orient  charm; 
In  the  clear  wave  her  sportive  image  'spies 
Come  as  she  comes,  and  vanish  as  she  flies  ; 
Sees  rival  tints  a  soften'd   radiance  speak, 
And  blend  the  rose  and   lily  on  her  cheek  ; 
And  all  the  fluttering  Loves-  the  nectar  sip, 
<Hr  nestle  gaily  <'n  the  coral  dp  : 
Her  eyes  told  more  than  all  the  Muses  tell. 
Though  sweet  to  passion's  ear  the  mimic  swell  j 
Her  ringlet    locks  with  hyacinths  entwined, 
Gave  their  rich  clusters  to  the  perfumed   wind, 
Or  now  luxuriant  o'er   her  ivory  neck 
In  golden  waves,  her  tumid  bosom  deck, 
Whose  crimson  currents,  exquisitely  fine, 
Tli rough  lucid  snow  in  blue  meanders   shine  : 
Her  buoyant  limbs,  in  just  proportion  wove, 
Elastic  float  and  frolic  through  *he  grove; 
In  motion  charm,  in  grace  quiescent  please,. 
With  pliant  swim  or  harmonizing  ease.*   p.  i. 

We  have  not  thought  it  requisite  to  notice  the  small  pieces 
mi  lyric  measure,  which  occasionally  interrupt  the  conti- 
nuity of  Mr.  Stewart's  heroic  pages.  It  may  be  proper  for 
us^  therefore,  just  to  remark,  that  the  effect  of  variety,  thus 
obtained,  is,  in  our  opinion,  far  from  happy;  and  that  the 
merit  of  the  pieces  in  question,  with  reference  either  to  the 
fancy,  or  to  the  command  of  numbers  which  they  discover,. 
is  too  inconsiderable  to  justify  their  intrusion,,  or  to  entitle 
tfiefti  to  any  peculiar  praise. 
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Art.  IX. — Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Agrippina,  the  Wife  of 
Germauicus.  By  Elizabeth  Hamilton.  S  vols.  Smalt 
Svo.     Robinson.      ls()4. 

THE  author  informs  ns  in  her  preface,  of  the  object  andt 
intent  of  the  present  work,  in  the  following  words  : 

•To  point  out  the  advantages  which  are  to  be  derived 
from  paving  some  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  human 
mind  in  the  education  of  youth,  was  the  object  of  a  f'ormev 
work:  the  author's  aim  in  the  present,  is  to  give  such  au 
illustration  of  the  principles  that  were  then  unfolded,  as  may 
render  them  more  extensively  useful.'  This  being  deter- 
mined upon,  Miss  II.  informs  us  that  her  next  desire  was,  to 
render  this  practical  illustration  of  the  principles  advanced  in 
her  treatise,  alluring.  To  take  examples  from  living  or 
recent  characters,  was  considered  as  too  delicate  a  ground. 
To  delineate  an  imaginary  one  would  not  answer  the  pur- 
pose, because  feigned  events  may  be  accommodated  to  anv 
theory.  Led  by  these  considerations,  Miss  H.  had  recourse 
to  ancient  biography,  and  among  the  personages  there  to 
be  found,  she  saw  none  which  offered  more  materials  Tor  her 
purpose,  than  the  characters  of  Agrippina  and  the  amiable 
(rermanicus,  as  pourtraved  b\r  the  masterly  hand  of  Tacitus. 
There  is  certainly  much  interesting  matter  contained  in  that 
historian,  tending  to  give  us  definite  notions  of  the  personae 
dramatis  of  his  times.  But  of  the  minuter  circumstances 
which,  in  early  youth,  determined  the  bias  and  direction  of 
their  characters,  and  gave  a  certain  form  and  pressure  to 
the  little  world  within,  what  <\o  we — what  can  we  know? 
In  the  ancient  historians  we  have  only  the  coarse  and 
strong  outlines.  They  detailed  characters  no  farther 
than  as  these  were  connected  with  events,  and  without 
any  reference  to  the  history  of  mind.  Now,  if  a  modern 
chooses  to  fill  up  these  outlines  and  to  finish  the  picture, 
it  is  (considered  as  an  illustration  of  any  theory)  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a  modem  manufacture — a  fiction,  with  this 
disadvantage,  that  the  author,  cramped  bv  facts,  is  not 
likely  to  amuse  us  half  so  much  as  if  the  whole  piece  was  left 
to  himself.  Thus,  in  the  work  before  us,  after  all,  we  are 
frequently  put  off  with  the  f  proxima  veris,'  with  supposi- 
tions and  possibilities;  and  the  only  conclusions  which  a 
reader  can  draw  from  the  Memoirs  of  Ajjirippwa,  are  of  a 
general  and  common-place  kind  ;  as,  that  the  passions  when 
not  early  inured  to  a  wholesome  restraint  runout  into  excesses., 
that  evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners,  &.c.  £ce. 
The  mere  novel-reader  will,  we  fear,  be  averse  to  the  labour  01 
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acquiring  clear  ideas  of  the  intricate  affinities  of  the  Julian 
family,  though  distinctly  enough  laid  down  in  the  outset;  and 
even  when  this  is  acquired,  he  will  demand  perhaps  some- 
thing more  piquant,  and  more  highly  seasoned  with  senti- 
ment or  romance  to  gratify  his  palate  than  the  series  of 
incidents  here  recorded.  We  see  in  imagination  some  soft 
Belinda  led  by  trie  soothing  sound  of  the  title  Jgrippina,  to 
order  it  from  the  circulating  library,  and  when  arrived, 
scudding  over  a  page  or  two,  and  throwing  it  down  on  her 
sofa,  with  a  yawning — '  Quis  leget  haec/ 

To  be  serious,  this  vvork  is  not  meant  to  be  an  elucidation 
of  history,  and  therefore  it  would  be  unfair  to  treat  it  as 
such.  Perhaps  one  Unit  wouid  examine  it  with  severity  by 
the  original  sources,  might  discover  some  peccadillos.  We  our- 
selves find  Octavia  having  two  daughters  by  Mark  Antony, 
(Vrol.  i.  p.  xxxvi.)  and  only  one  in  page  29fr.  But  peace  to  all 
such.  As  a  practical  view  of  the  influence  of  early  associa- 
tions and  the  developement  of  the  passions,  for  which  it  was 
intended,  those,  we  think,  who  do  not  sutler  themselves  to 
be  ravished  by  words  and  sounds,  will  confess  that  it  teach- 
es them  little  or  nothing. 

By  the  way,  association  of  ideas  fa  a  term  of  which  Miss 
H.  is  very  fond,  and  without  doubt  it  is  a  most  extensive 
principle.     It  is  to  the  human  mind  what  attraction  is  to  the 
material   world,  almost  the  master-key  of  all  phenomena. 
But  with  regard  to  the  advantages  accruing  to   the  art  of 
education  from  the  use  or  this  principle,  let  us  not  be  too 
sanguine.     It  is  something,  but  it  is  not  all.     Association  is 
a  principle  of  which  we  easily  discern  the  power  in  general ; 
but,   when  we  begin  to  apply  the  doctrine   with  practical 
views,  it  involves  too  many  and  too  subtle  workings  of  the 
mind  for  us  to  operate  upon  it  to  any  extent.     Association 
is  spoken  of  by  some  writers,  as  if  it  were  a  mechanical  en- 
gine whereby   we   had  power  to  mould  the  human   soul  to 
whatever  form  we  please.     But,  in    reality,  it   is  a  piece  of 
clock-work  of  too  complex  a  construction  to  be  adjusted  or 
set  at  work  by  any  mortal  hand,  and  the  danger  arising  from 
playing  tricks  and  trying  experiments  with  its  wheels  are  in- 
calculable.      Such    are    Rousseau's    ridiculously    technical 
plans  in  his  Emilius,  though  not   immediately  flowing  from 
this   source.      Let   every    parent,  however,  remember  that 
there  is  one  general,  safe,  and  infallible  precept  which  mav 
be  derived  from  this  principle,  or  rather  from  the  more  pal- 
pable one,  the  .propensity  of  youth  to  imitation, — a  precept 
which  suits  all  orders  and  all  understandings,  which  is  sim- 
ply this:  be  wbut  you  wish  your  child  to  be. 
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Every  one  knows  the  insidious  irony  with  which  G&Wu 
in  his  history  sneers  at  the  christian  religion,  representing 

the  pannos  assntos  as  an  essential  part  of  the  original  gar* 
ment,  and  then  obliquely  attacking  it  by  extolling  the  libe- 
rality of  heathen  toleration — an  argument  which,  even 
granting  the  solidity  of  its  premises,  makes  against  Christia- 
nity about  as  much  as  one  would  be  thought  to  prove  a 
pocket-piece  not  sterling,  by  shewing-  that  the  possessor 
took  more  care  of  it  than  of  a  brass  counter.  But  little  as 
is  frh  claim  to  honest  and  open  dealing  in  an  adversary,  it  is 
our  duty,  for  the  sake  of  the  sanctity  of  the  cause.  Gibbon 
says,  that  '  the  public  spectacles  were  an  essential  part  of 
the  cheerful  devotion  of  the  Pagans,  &c.'  meaning  by f  cheer- 
ful' perhaps  f  voluntary,'  in  contradistinction  to  that  devo- 
tion which  is  exacted  by  compulsion.  Miss  H.  after  advert- 
ing to  the  horrid  barbarities  of  the  Arena,  adds — '  One  who 
lias  been  educated  under  the  benevolent  system  of  the  Gos- 
pel, must  have  successfully  combated  with  many  early  pre. 
judices,  before  he  can  allpyv  to  such  exhibitions  the  appella- 
tion of  cheerful f 

Thjsis  not  exactly  fair  play.  Miss  H.  takes  the  epithet 
from  one  thing  (devotion,)  and  affixes  it  to  another  (exhibit 
tions.)  With  the  latter  it  can  be  taken  in  only  onp  sense; 
with  the  former  it  may  mean  either  of  two,  of  which  we 
ought  to  reason  upon  the'  most  favourable.  We  do  not  mean 
that  Miss  Hamihon'o  argument  is  materially  hurt  by  the 
proceeding  ;,  but  we  do  wish  to  see,  in  every  application  of  an 
adversary's  vvoi\;.o,  tjje  most  scrupulous — the  mps.*;  generous 
accuracy, 

Upon  the  whole,  this  work  shews  great  diligence  and 
moral  ardour;  the  former,  as  proceeding  from  one  profes- 
sedly unacquainted  with  the  ancient  languages ;  the  latter  as 
interspersed  throughout  wiih  pious  and  well-meant  reflect 
tions.  But  we  fear  that,  considered  as  a  biographical  piece, 
it  wants  interest, and  (to  use  theauthor's  own  words)  'if  from 
an  interesting  novellitt'le  is  to  be  expected,  From  one  void  q£ 
interest  we  can  :  ope  for  nothing.'  That  there  is  nothing 
essential  in  the  work  to  distinguish  it  fiom  a  novel;,  we  have 
shewn  already. 
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Art.  X.— Sermons  on  various  Subjects;  by  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Townseud,  M.  A.  R^tor  of  fccwsy,  Wilis.  8vo.  Ss. 
Maw  mart.     1S05. 

THESE  Sermons,  we  are  informed  in  the  preface,  were 
tyritten  more  than  twenty  years  "ago;  and  it  was  the  inten- 
tipn  of  their  author  to  have  reserved  the  publication  of  them 
for  his  executors.  But  lamenting  to  see  that  the  progress  of 
infidelity,  and  the  licentious  morals  of  the  age,  are  such  as 
to  call  loudly  for  the  zealous  exertions  of  all  the  friends  of 
religion,  piety,  and  virtue,  he  lias  rescinded  that  determi- 
nation, and  resolved  to  lose  no  time  in  committing  his. 
thoughts  and  admonitions  to  the  press. 

Did  this  laudable  and  charitable  purpose  stand  in  need  of 
further  justification,  Mr.  Townsend  has  supplied  us  with 
additional  reasons  for  the  present  publication,  viz.  the  na- 
ture of  its  contents,  and  his  own  opinion  of  the  advantages 
which  he  has  enjoyed  in  life,  and  which  have  been  such^as 
to  qualify  him  in  some  degree  for  encountering  more  par* 
ticularly  those  evils,  the  contemplation  of  which  had  im- 
pressed him  with  so  much  pain. 

His  walk  in  life,  and  his  professional  engagements  during 
forty  years,  enabled  him  to  observe  the  workings  of  the 
mind  in  the  highest  and  in  the  lowest  classes  of  the  human 
race  ;  to  watch  the  progress  of  temptation  ;  and  to  witness 
the  prevalence  of  infidelity  among  transgressors,  both  rich 
and  poor.  Such  are  the  objects  which  more  particularly  at- 
tracted his  attention,  and  such  are  the  evils  against  which  he 
has  directed  thesediscourses.     Vide  Pre f.    p.  viil. 

In  conformity  to  this  statement,  the  first  discourse  con- 
tains some  arguments  for  the  existence  of  a  God  :  the  two 
next  in  order,  treat  of  the  moral  law  of  God  in  its  relations 
to  the  unbeliever,  to  the  formal  and  professional  Christian, 
anc}  to  the  children  of  this  world  ;  with  an  exposition  of 
the  two  great  commandments,  |h6  summary  of  all  the  law 
and  the  prophets — Love  to  God,  and  to  the  brotherhood. 
The  fourth  and  fifth  sermons  refer  to  the  gospel :  the 
former  contains*  a  brief  but  interesting  view  of  some  of  the 
principal  evidences  of  our  religion  ;  and  the  latter  describes 
the  wanderings  of  ancient  and  of  modern  philosophers,  in 
their  reasonings  of  God  and  of  religion,  when  destitute  of 
the  light  and  guidance  of  revelation.  The  sixth  sermon, 
and  those  which  follow  to  the  thirteenth  inclusive,  are  on 
Temptation.  We  can  only  give  a  short  and  imperfect  sketch 
of  their  contents:- — lnstancesof  temptation  fallen  into — the 
jprogrtss  of  temptation- -—the    way  and  means  to  avoid  the 
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power  of  temptation,  such  as  constant  occupation,  tempe- 
rance, courage  in  maintaining  and  avowing  sound   princi- 
ples, choice  of  company,  retirement  and  meditation,   books, 
an  estimate  of  human  strength,  removed  alike  from  presump- 
tion and  despair,  care  and  culture  of  the  understanding  and 
the  heart,  together  with  prayer  for  the  grace   and  support 
of  God.     Next  to  this  succeeds  an  enumeration  and  display 
of  the  reasons  and  motives  which  are  to   encourage  us  to 
resist  temptation,  and  to  rescue    us   from   the  dominion   of 
sin.     These  are  stated  to  be  retribution  in  this  life,  the  sick- 
ness and  the  evil  which  falls  upon  our  own  heads;  the  effects 
or"  our  guilt  upon  others;   the  certainty  of  future  retribution  ; 
sand  the  violation  of  our  duties  of  gratitude  and  love  to  God, 
and  attachment  to  his  will,   which    ought  to   arise  in  our 
hearts  from  the  sense  of  his  manifold  bounties  and  mercies. 
The  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  discourses,  which  conclude  the 
volume,  are  on  the  leaven  of  tiie  Sadducees,  and   the  leaven 
of  the  Pharisees  ;  and  combine  an  account  of  the  principles 
and  conduct    of  those   ancient  sects,   with   many    salutary 
cautions  and  instructions  for  modern  Christians. 

These  important  subjects   are  treated  by   Mr.Townsend, 
not  with  any  very  extraordinary   powers   of  eloquence,  but 
with  much  good  sense  and  sound  learning      His  allusions 
and  illustrations  aie   often  derived  from  scripture  with  great 
felicitv:  and   the    whole  frame  and  manner  of  the    com- 
position  and  contents  of  his  discourses  give  a  very  favour- 
able opinion  of  the    soundness   of    his  judgment   and  the 
uprightness  of  his  heart.    Occasionally  we  meet  with  a  word 
which  is  too  technical  for  a  sermon,  or  savours  too  much  of 
book-learning,  or  which  is  not  supported  by  sufficient  homi- 
letic  authority.  In  p.  o,  we  do  not  much  approve  the  use  of  m~ 
credulily  fox  unbelief  ox  infidelity  ;  nor  in  p.  9.  that  of  substan- 
tives for  substances;  in  p.$J(3S,279,and  '282,  there  is  'Something 
which  offends  us,  in  the  use  of  the  words  f  softer   passion;' 
and  in  most  congregations  such  clauses  as  f  olfactory  nerves 
spread  over  reiterated  folds  and  convolutions  of  the  Ethmoi- 
dal bones,'  would  seem  to  be  of  little  use  but  to  procure  to 
the  preacher  the  esteem  and  reputation  of  being'  a  Latiner.' 
Still  the  style  of  these  discourses  partakes  of  the  same  valuable 
qualities  with  the  matter,  and  is,  generally  speaking,  correct, 
vigorous,  scholar-like,  and  manly. 

We  perused  with  much  interest  Mr.  Townsend's  account 
in  his  preface  of  the  great  work  upon  which  he  has  been  so 
long  engaged,  on  the  Character  and  Writings  of  Moses.  We 
heartily  wish  him  success  in  this  very  important  undertak- 
ing; and  trust  that  it  may  add  speedily  another  trophy  to 
the  literary  honours  of  our  country. 
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Art.  XT. — African  Memoranda,  relative  to  an  Attempt  to 
establish  a  British  Settlenunt  on  the  Island  of  inuama, 
on  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa,  in  the  \car  )7yj.  B$ 
Captain  Philip  Beaver,  of  Ms  Majesty 's  Royal  Savj.  4/0. 
Baldwins.      180.5. 

THESE  pages  make  the  reader  acquainted  with  the  mer 
iancholy  and  unfortunate  result  of  an  ill-contrived  and  bad!  v 
executed,  though  well-intended  expedition    to  the   western 
coast  of  Africa,  in  the  year  179G  ;   which   jvas.prpDos.ecl  and 
undertaken  by  a  few  gentlemen,   witli  a    view    to  ascertain 
whether   or  not   it   were  practicable    to    culiivale    tropical 
productions    on   that  coast,    by  means  of  i'ts  free  natives^ 
after   having  fairly  bought  a  tract  of  land   for   the  purpose. 
The  question  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave   trade-  had,  at  that 
time,  for  four  or  five  years,   been  violently   agitated  ;  and 
some   of  those    who   were  advocates  for   its   continuance, 
boldly  asserted  that  the  Africans  were  incapable  QFepjoying 
freedom,  or  of  being  in    any   great  degree  civilized;   and  it 
•was  thought  that  this  expedition  would   decide  the  injustice 
of  such  an  opinion.     Unfortunately,   however,  for   the  Afri- 
cans, it  was  so  exceedingly  ill-conducted,  that  it  was  lot, 
given  up,  ere  the  latter  part  of  that  opinion  could  be  puj,   to 
the  proof,  though  the  former  part  of  it  was   unequivocally 
ascertained  to  be  erroneous. 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  the  work  before  us.  It  con-? 
tains  also  a  brief  notice  of  the  inhabitants,  soil,  and  pro- 
ductions of  the  continental  country  adjacent  to  the  island  of 
Bulatmo,  which  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  in  the 
eleventh  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  some  observations  on 
the  facility  of  colonizing  that  part  of  Africa,  with  a  view  to 
cultivation,,  and  the  introduction  of  letters  and  religion  to  the 
native  tribes ;  but  more  particularly  as  the  means  of  gradually 
abolishing  African  slavery. 

The  design  of  this  expedition  was  so  liberal,  noble,  and 
patriotic,  and,  as  far  as  lay  within  Mr.  B< -aver's  power,  so 
spiritedly  acted  upon,  that  we  cannot  help  being  greatlv  in- 
terested in  the  detail  of  his  operations,  and  in  the  causes  of 
their  failure. 

A  committee  of  thirteen  gentlemen  (mostly  naval  or  mili- 
tary characters)  having  been  formed,  a  memorial  of  their 
proceedings  was  presented  to  government ;  but  some  delay" 
was  occasioned  by  their  having  illegally,  although  unin- 
tentionally so,  erected  themselves  into  a  legislative  council, 
and  drawn  up  a  constitution  of  their  own,whic!i,  before  thev 
sailed,  they  were  compelled  to  set  aside.  This  occasioned 
Crit.  Kev-,  Vol.  7t  February,  1806.  O 
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some  little  confusion,  and  in   consequence  of  their  having, 
imprudently  enough,  already  got  under  weigh,  they   had  no 
time  to  remedy  their  mistake,  and  were  therefore  obliged  to 
set  forth  on  their  expedition  without  any  legal  restraint  upon 
their  colonists,  who,   from  the  very    nature  of  an  infant  set- 
tlement, peculiarly  required  it.     Nine  thousand  pounds,  coir 
lected  hy  the  members  of  this  society,  with  the  assistance  of 
"voluntary  subscriptions,  had  been  expended  in  the  equipment 
of  the  vessels;  which  were  the  Calypso  of  $w8  tons  burthen, 
the  Hankey  of  26l  tons,  and   the   cutter  Beggar's  Benison, 
a  Gravesend  boat  of  34.     Their   crew  in  ali,  men,  women, 
and  children,  consisted  of  275  souls,     Of  these  Capt.  Beaver 
observes,  that  the  committee  had  not  been  sufficiently  scru- 
pulous in  the  acceptation  of  public  servants  and  labourers  who 
offered  themselves  totheexpedition,  and  who  were  after  a  cer- 
tain time  to  receive  a  grant  of  land,  and  to  become  settlers. 
A  surgeon  was  appointed  with  a  salary  of  (iol.  per  annum,  and 
a  grant  of  500  acres  of  tapd  ;   and  an  assistant-surgeon  with 
a  salary  of  30l.  and  250  acres ;  instruments  and  medicines  to 
be  found  by  the  colony.    They  engaged  to  remain  two  years 
on  the  island   (their  health  permitting  it)  or  to  forfeit   their 
land.     They  were  ordered  to  keep  a  journal  of  the  diseases  of 
the  people  under  their  care,  and  to  send  to  the  council  (or 
committee)  a  daily  report  of  the  sick,  '.  oth  according  to  the 
forms  observed  by  the  surgeons  in  his  Majesty's  royal   navy. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  best  regulated  part  of  the  whole 
undertaking. 

The   island  of  Bulama   was  fixed  upon  as  f.he  spot  best 
adapted  to  the  commencement  of  the  plan,  as  the  colonists 
"knew  it  was  uninhabited,  and  had  every  reason  to  believe  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  purchasing  it  from  those  neighbour- 
ing chiefs  who  mightclaim  it  as  their  property.     To  establish 
themselves  on    an  island,  rather  than  on  the  continent,  was 
thought  most  eligible,  as  the\r  would  be  more  secure  from  any 
hostile  attack,  if  a  quarrel  should  unfortunately   arise  with 
the    natives;    and    such  quarrels    would   be    less    likely   to 
occur,  as  the  insular  situation  would  put  it  out  of  the  power 
of  the  colonists   to  wander  into  any  of  the  native  villages. 
Moreover,    a  Mr.  Dairy  tuple,  when   serving  with  his  regi- 
ment in  the  last  war   (it  will  be  remembered  this  expedition 
was  undertaken  in  1792)   oil    the  island  of  Goree,  had   col- 
lected much    information  relative  to  this  island  of  Bulama,, 
as  it  is  invariably  called   by    the   natives,    although  former 
charts  have  it    Bulam,  or  Boulam.     Its    harbours,  produc- 
tions, soil,    &c.  seemed  favourable,  from   this   gentleman's 
account  :  but  what  finally  induced  the  colonists  to  make  this 
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choice,  was  the  very  flattering  description  given  of  Bulama 
.by  Monsieur  de  la  Brue,  who  had  been  director-general  of 
the  French  Senegal  company,  and  who  had  visited  this  island 
jn  1700. 

So  far  the  expedition  seems  to  have  been  planned  with 
forecast;  but  the  causes  of  its  failure  originated  in  Europe. 
Jn  the  first  place  the  season  was  too  far  advanced  when  the 
enterprize  was  first  determined  upon  and  the  proposals  pub- 
lished, viz.  the  yth  of  November,  1791;  for  if  none  of  those, 
unforeseen  delays   which  afterwards   took   place  had   hap- 
pened, the   colonists  would  not  have  been   able  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  island  more  than  two  months  earlier  than  they 
actually  did,  which  would  not  have  been  many  days  prior  to 
the   rainy    season;    whereas  the  best  time  to    arrive  at   the 
island   would   have   been  about  the   middle  of  November, 
"when  they  would  certainly   have  had  more  than  six  mouths 
dry   weather   to  erect  houses  and  clear  the  ground.     In  the 
next  place,  by  increasing  the  number  of  their  committee,  or 
council,  they   did  not   add  to  its   strength,  for  they  gained 
nothing  in  energy  or  talents  by  this  accession.  The  latter  mem- 
bers  too    were  disunited  in   their   views  from  the   former. 
They  also  wanted  some  head,  who  should  have  had  full  power, 
and  been  responsible  for  the  use  of  it.     Their  sailing  without 
a  charter  was  the  next  wrong  measure  ;  but  unless  they  had 
waited   another   year  to  procure  one,  they  could  not   have 
got    it.     They  were   imprudent  in  not  taking  with  them  the 
frames  of  houses  for  shelter ;  this  indeed  was  a  fatal  omission, 
and  to  it  may  be  attributed  the  greatest  part  of  their  morta- 
lity.    They   were   reduced  to   the  necessity  of  constant  and 
hard  labour  in  the  rains,  to  erect  houses  not  only  for  shelter, 
but   absolutely  for  their  very  existence  ;  in   the    fine  inter- 
vals they  had  no  time  to  clear  the  ground,  and  in  short  lost 
the  whole  of  that  season  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation.    The 
characters  of  the  public  servants  have  been  touched  upon  ; 
but  those    of  the  majority  of  subscribers  themselves,  (the 
terms  of  subscription  being  very  moderate,  and  yet  constitut- 
ing the  subscriber  an  optional  colonist)  were  still  more  pre- 
judicial to  the  undertaking.  It  was  an  undertaking  which  re- 
quired the  constant  and   active  exertion  of  many  manly  vir- 
tues; but  indolence  appeared  to  be  too  predominant  in  the 
otherwise  best  regulated  minds  among  them.     The  carrying 
out  of  women  and   children,  (122  in  number,)  who  crowded 
the  ships,  increased    the  diseases,  and  did  not  share  the  la- 
bours and  difficulties  necessarily  attendant  upon    settling  in 
a   new   country,  was   another  material  errror.     The  public 
nioney  was  expended  lavishly  ;  and  in  consequence,  the  so- 
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ciety  had  not  the  means  of  sending  out  a  vessel  with  a  rein- 
forcement and  some  necessary  articles,  at  the  end  of  the  se- 
cond rainy  season  ; — but  had  such  a  vessel  arrived  before  ihe 
latter  end  of  November  1793,  it  would  certainly  have  pre* 
vented  the  evacuation  of  the  island  at  that  time,  though  it 
might  only  have  protracted  it  for  a  short  period.  Ihe' war  also 
in  which  England  was  now  engaged  must  be  considered,  from 
various  reasons  which  are  too  evident  to  require  enumera- 
tion, as  another  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  colonists. 

These  were  the  chief  obstacles  to  their  success  that  origi- 
nated in  Europe :  several    others  occurred  during   the  voy- 
age, which    we  shall  not  enumerate,  but  proceed  to  give  an 
account   of   such   as  arose  in  their  transactions  previous  to, 
and  after  their  settlement  in  the  island  of  Bulama,  to  its  final 
evacuation.     On  the   15th    of  April  179^5  the  three  vessels 
cleared  the  channel;    and  on  the  24th  of  May  the  Calypso, 
who  had  quitted  her  companions,  got  sight  of  the  Island  of 
Bulama,  and    sent  all  her  boats  armed  on  shore.     Here  the 
crews   wandered  up  and  down  without   any  order,  plan,  or 
objects;  either  wantonly  or  ignorantly  set  the  long  grass  on 
fire,  which  spread  with  much  rapidity  to  a  great  extent;  and 
erected    small    huts  or  tents  wherevei  they    pleased    without 
the  least  regularity.     On  the  30th,  a  war  cario6  of  the  neigh- 
bouring isles  was  reconnoitring  near  the  place  where  the  ship 
fay  at  anchor;  but   could  not  be  persuaded  to  approach  her. 
The  next  morning  all  the  tents  and  things  left  on  the  island 
were  carried  off,  none  of  the  English  sleeping  on  shore. 

As  Captain    Beaver  justly  observes,  cutting  down  timber, 
burning,  and    building,  were  in  themselves  acts  of  hostility 
on  the  part  of  the  Calypso.     The  crew  then  erected  a  sort  of 
block  house;  which  was  nothing  more  than  a  shed  or  hut  in- 
closed with   an  inch  plank.     This  was  attacked  by  the  Bisu- 
gas  on   the  third   of  June  (Sunday),    when,  instead  of  as- 
sembling  the  colonists  at  prayers,  and  taking  that  opportu- 
nity   of    pointing    out  to  them    their  precise  situation,  the 
difficulties  they    had   to  encounter,  the  necessity  of  order, 
regularit}',    sobriety,   and    industry,  in   short,    the   virtues 
which   would   ensure    the    prosperity,    or  the   vices  which 
would  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  colony,  every  one  was 
wandering   about  the   island   in   pursuit   of  some  favourite 
amusement.     The   consequence  Was  that,  five  men  and  one 
woman  were  killed,  four  men  wounded,  and  four  women  and 
three  children  taken  prisoners.     All,  mean   while,  on  board 
the   Calypso   was  terror,  disorder,  and  confusion.     Armed 
boats  were  sent  on  shore,  but  too  late.     The  savages  had  re- 
tired with  their  booty  and  captives  to  the  woods,  and  the 
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Work  of  death  was  done.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  Bisu- 
gas  had,  from  the  unaccountable  negligence  of  the  colonists, 
got  possession  of  their  arms,  and  killed  them  with  their  own 
weapons.  Their  own  swords  are  described  as  beiug  so  sharp 
that  they  can  dissect  a  joint  cf,meat  with  them  as  easily  as 
with  the  best  edged  knife. 

On  the  5th  of  June,  the  other  vessels  entered  the  Bula- 
ma  channel,  and  anchored  in  sight  of  the  three  islands, 
Bissao,  Areas,  and  Br.iama,  and  Captain  Beaver  and  the 
Captain  of  the  Han  key  were  sent  on  shore  to  communicate 
with  the  Portuguese  factory  established  at  the  former  of 
these  islands.  In  consequence  of  the  above  ill  conduct  of 
the  crew  of  the  Caiypso,  the  newly  arrived  vessels,  its  conv 
panions,  were  taken  for  pirates,  and  the  two  captains  mad*? 
prisoners,  but,  after  some  altercation  with  the  governor, 
they  were  suffered  to  return  to  their  ships.  During  their  ab- 
sence ashore,  they  had  been  joined  by  the  Calypso. 

The  first  objeot  now  was  the  redemption  of  their  women 
and  children.     But  a   fever  had  broken  out  in  the  Calypso, 
and  the  infection  was  communicated  to  the  Hankey.  *  The 
strength  of  both. .was  consequently  much  diminished.    Cap- 
tain Beaver  was  employed  upon  this  occasion.     He  accord- 
ingly returned  the  same  day  that  he  had  been  released  from 
captivity,  to  Bissao,  after  hearing  this  disastrous  story.     He 
negotiated  with  a   principal  Portuguese  merchant  there   for 
the  means  of  obtaining  the  ransom  of  the  prisoners.     This 
gentleman,    entitled  Mr.  Sylvade  Cordoza,  who,  during  the 
whole  of  Captain  Beaver's  stay  at  Bulaina,  behaved  most  hu- 
manely towards  him,  readily  undertook  to   accomplish    the 
business,  and   in  a  few  days  his  emissaries   returned    with 
three  women  and  two  children,  who  were  purchased  of  Kin  j; 
Bellchore  at  the  price  of  slaves;  namely,  at  the  rate,  for  the 
whole  lot,  of  about   80l.  lis.   Sd.  sterling.     These  women 
had  been  very  well  treated  by  the  Canabacs,  for  which  thev 
.were  probably  indebted  to  the  national  prejudice  01  the  peo"- 
.pie,  who  look  upon  white  women  rather  as  objects  of  disgust 
than  desire    To  mark  the  jealousy  of  the  Portuguese,  as  well 
as  Spaniards,  of  any  European  neighbour  settling  near  them 
in  their  African  (or  American)  colonies,  it  will  be    sufficient 
to  relate,  that  the   Englishmen   who  were  so  much  obliged 
to  this  generous  Portuguese  merchant  at   Bissao,   were  com- 
pelled to  address  a  memorial  to  his  court  to  exculpate  him 
from  the  imputation  of  any  clandestine  intercourse  with  them 
to    the  prejudice  of  his  own  country,  although  his   good 
offices  to  our  colonists  only  proceeded  from  the  most  disinter- 
ested benevolence. 
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Captain  Beaver  now  proceeded  to  the  country  of  Bisugas, 
for  the  purpose  of  treating  with  their  king  for  the  sale  of 
the  Island  of  Bularaa;  and,  with  as  much  coinage  as  pru- 
dence,   went  without  arms,  to  shew  the    natives   that   be 
placed  confidence  jn  them,    and  that  he  relied  upon  their 
hospitality,  a  virtue  not  uncommonly  found  among  savages. 
In  a  very  curious  passage  (p.  64),  too  long,  however,  to  be 
extracted,  he  describes  himself  and  his  companion,  a  gru- 
me ta*  who  passed  as  an   interpreter,  as  entering  the  king's 
seraglio  (or  house  appropriated  for  his  women)  in  search  of 
Mrs.  Harley  and  her   child,  the  English  prisoners  who  yet 
remained  with  the  savages.     After  some  palavers  (from  the 
Portuguese   word  '  palabros,"  to  talk)  with  the  '  two  kings 
of  Canabac,   Bellchore,   and  Jalorem,'  who  we  think  would 
make  an  excellent  figure  at  Astley's   in  their  interview  with 
Captain  Beaver,  the  colonists  purchased  the  island  of  Bula- 
ma    for  7Sl.   His.    8d.'    sterling:    about    seven    leagues   of 
ground  in  length,  in    its   breadth    varying  from  five  to  two 
leagues ;  but  Captain   Beaver  does   not  speak  positively,  as 
from  beimr  unable  ever   to  leave   the  blockhouse   or  head 
quarters   of  the    settlement,  except  for  a  few  hours  at  a 
time,  he  could  not  ascertain  the  exact  measurement  of  the 
island. 

It  might  now  have  been  expected,  that,  profiting  by  their 
dear-bought  experience,  the  colonists  would  have  formed 
some  general  plan  of  co-operation,  and  have  begun  to  erect 
houses,  and  to  cultivate  land  in  their  new  settlement,  ac- 
cording to  an  improved  and  regular  design.  But  dissension 
prevailed  in  the  council,  and  after  some  id-advised  measures, 
which  were  spiritedly  protested  against  by  Mr.  Beaver,  the 
larger  part  of  the  members  of  this  disorderly  society  set 
sail  on  their  return  to  England  in  the  Calypso  on  the  19th  of 
July  1792. 

'  What,'  as  Captain  Beaver  asks,  *  became  of  their  avow- 
ed motives  for  having  undertaken  this  expedition,  to  pur- 
chase land  in  Africa  ;  to  cultivate  it  by  free  natives  ;  to  in- 
duce in  them  habits  of  labour  and  industry,  and  to  ame- 
liorate their  condition,  by  the  introduction  of  religion  and 
letters  ?  These  motives  could  not  have  been  very  strong. 
Poor  Africans  !' 

Captain  Beaver  was  now  left  with  about  ninety  colonists, 
men,  women,  and  children,  on  the  island  of  Bulama.  He 
has  transcribed  for  this  publication,   his  journal,  kept  there 


*  Grurnetas,  generally  speaking:,    are  native  servants   or   those   who  work 
tor  hire,  although  the  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  coahdeiilial  slaves. 
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for  thirteen  months,  which  puts  us  strongly  in  mind  of  Ro- 
binson Crusoe's  way  df  life  ;  but  which;  as  it  is  rather  mi- 
nute, though  necessarily  so,  upon  unimportant  subjects,  and 
as  we  have  already  approached  our  usual  limits  in  reviewing 
a  work  of  this  nature,,  we  must  omit,  only  selecting  its  most 
material  passages.  Being  chosen  president  unanimously, 
Captain  Beaver  felt  a  fresh  motive  to  continue  the  exertions 
which  he  had  made  during  the  whole  expedition  for  the 
welfare  of  the  colony.  Things  now  went  on  better;  but 
some  of  the  neighbouring  savay.es  soon  renewed  their  moles- 
tation of  the  settlers;  and  Captain  Beaver  was  obliged  to 
purchase  peace  by  presents  to  two  other  of  the  native  kings, 
who  claimed  a  share  in  the  hunting  on  the  island  of  Bulama. 

The  colonists,  under  their  new  director,  now  set  more  man- 
fully to  work  in  building  a   Ufrge    block    house,  that  might 
serve  for  a  general  dwelling, divided  into  compartments',  where 
all  the  members  of  the  society  might  be  under  the  eye  of  their 
president,  and  which  might  also  be  made  a  place  of  defence; 
Grumetas  were  now  procured  to  assist  in  the  works, — but  ori 
the  23d  of  November,    1792,  after   some    altercation    with 
Captain  Beaver,  the  surgeon  of  the  colony,  and    many  other 
of  the  settlers,  set   sail  on   their  return   to   England   in    the 
Hankey,  and  by    their  departure  reduced  the  settlement  to 
£8  in  number.     The   natives  Captain    Beaver    found  to   do 
theirwork  very  well  for  hire,  but  they  had  the  common  viced 
of  savages,  cunning,  theft,  drunkenness,   and  cruelty.     Su- 
perstition, the  child  of  ignorance,  was  also  a  striking  trait iri 
their  character ;   and  of  course  the  more  sagacious  took  ad- 
vantage of  this,   and  contrived    to  pass  for   wizards  among 
their  more  silly  countrymen.     One  of  them   had  the  impu- 
dence to  tell  Captain  Beaver  to  his    face,  (  that    he  could 
change  himself  into  an  alligator,  and  had  often  done  it.'  They 
have  an  idea,  inconsistent  enough  with  the  above,  that  '  all 
white  men   are  witches'      This  idea  Captain    Beaver  pro- 
perly endeavoured  to  strengthen  at  first.     It  would  be  idle 
to  begin  the  task   of  civilization  by  violently  attacking    the 
prejudices  of  savages.     They  must  be  taught  the  arts,  before 
they  are  taught  abstract  truths  and  principles.     They  must 
see  the  white   men  that  settle  among  them,    sober,    chaste, 
and  industrious  ;  they  will  then  be  more  ready  to  believe  the 
doctrines  which  produce  such  good  fruits.     The  'misguided 
seal  of  missionaries   has  done  much   harm.     Cultivation    of 
the  purchased  lands  by  means  of  the  free  natives  must  be  the 
first  step  ;  and  it  may  here   be  generally  remarked  that  in 
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the^e  countries  most  tropical  productions  grow  wild.  Com- 
merce 'ill  naturally  follow  cultivation,  and  civilization  will 
be  the  :  -uit  oi,  both.  Here  then  we  see  the  gradual  means 
of  abolishing  \frican  slavery,  and  as  Mr.  Beaver,  we  think, 
very  *  11  contends,  much  more  rational,  fair,  and  equitable 
men.  urn  in  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  acts  for  carrying 
on  that  trade:  repeal  indeed  would  probably  prove  vain,  but 
if  tiot,  certainly  destructive  to  thousands,  who  have  at 
least  an  equal  claim  upon  our  consideration  with  our  Afri- 
can brethren.  Far  from  being  an  advocate  for  the  conti- 
nuance of  that  trade,  Mr.  Beaver  has  pointed  out  the  best 
way  or  abolishing  it,  in  the  progress  ot  time;  and  it  will  be 
observed,  mean  while,  that  the  Africans-would  be  daily  learn- 
iug  to  enjoy  more  fully  the  blessings  of  civilized  life,  and  of 
well  regulated  liberty. 

What  was  ttie  (  haracter  Captain  Beaver  obtained  by  his 
conduct  among  the  Africans  r  He  completely  did  away  their 
prejudices  against  the  Europeans,  and  they  all  said  with  one 
voice,  wbethei  Mangaek,  Mandingo,  Papel,  Bisuga,  Biafara, 
or  Naloo,  inhabitants  or"  the  neighbouring  continent  to  a 
very  w;de  extent,  'that  the  white  man  of  Bulama  can't  do 
bud.' 

The  general  appearance  of  this  island  is  that  of  the  most 
luxuriant  vegetation,     lis  soil  is  remarkably  rich  and  proli- 
fic ;  the  productions  that  are  adapted   to  it,  are  rice  of  two 
sorts,  one  thriving  on  dry  and  elevated  ground,    the  other  in 
low  DKiiohy  places  ;  yams- which  grow   wild,  the  sweet  Cas- 
sada,   Manioc  maize  or  Indian   corn,   and  ground  nuts,  the 
sugar-cane  and  cotton-shrub,    annual  vines,  and  a  variety  of 
other  useful  plants.  Theisland  is  covered  with  trees  of  all  de- 
scriptions, from  the  finest  oaks  to  the  most  diminutive  shrubs  ; 
from  the  iron -wood,  so  called  from  its  close  texture,  to  the 
cotton-tree,  out  of  whoee  soft  and  porous  grain  very  beau- 
tiful stockings  may  be  made.     Of  the  animals,  the  chief  are 
the  elephant,  the  buffalo,  the  hippopotamus,  deer,  the  wild 
hog,  and  monkey.     The  only  beast  of  prey    that  infested 
the  country  near  the  sea  coast,  was   the  hycena.      At  the 
tjrst  arrival  of  the  colonists,  these  animals  made   great  ha- 
vock  among  their  goats  and  sheep,  but  when  their  inclo- 
sures  were  completed,  their  live  stock  was  ever   afterwards 
perfectly   safe.      Among   the  animals   of  Bulama  and   the 
adjoining   country,    horses,   (excepting   only   those   of  the 
Maud  ingot  s,)  sheep,  geese,  and  ducks  are  not  domesticated, 
although  they  are  to  be  procured  in  abundance  in  the  coun- 
try between  the  Gambia  and  the  Rio  Grande.     But  they  are 
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not;  among  the  wants  of  the  natives,  anv  more  than   the 

'Zj  t  ** 

cocoa-nut  tree,  which  might  easily  be  found  in  the  above 
country  ;  and  the  Portuguese  are  either  too  indolent,  or 
too  much  occupied  in  trade  to  introduce  it.  The  ants,  of 
which  there  are  many  sorts,  were  a  great  annoyance  at  first 
to  the  settlers,  but  they  retired  when  the  ground  was  clear- 
ed, built  cpon,  and  inhabited.  Bees  were  in  plenty,  and  very 
productive  of  honey. 

Concerning  the  climate,  notwithstanding  the  uncommon 
mortality  of  the  Europeans,  Captain  leaver  does  not  speak 
unfavourably.  We  think  he  is  here  a  Ji t tie  too  sanguine  of 
the  success  of  his  favourite  plan.  The  weather  is  of  course 
in  this  country,  lying  between  the  tropics,  generally  hot. 
Tornadoes,  though  very  violent,  are  never  dangerous  to 
careful  seamen  upon  the  coast  in  the  latitude  of  Bulama,  as 
they  give  ample  notice  of  tlaeir  approach.  The  rainy  sea- 
son begins  with  the  month  of  June,  and  ends  about  the 
middle  of  October ;  what  are  termed  the  smoky  or  foggy 
months  follow,  after  which,  fine  clear  weather,  with  prettv 
regular  land  and  sea-breezes,  prevails  until  the  beginning  of 
the  ensuing  rains. 

Captain  Beaver,  independenllv  of  the  unhealthy  season  of 
theyearin  which  the  colonists  landed  at  Bulama,  and  indepen- 
dently of  -theirhardlabouraud  great  exposure  during  that  in- 
clement season,  thinks  that  many  of  their  deaths  were  occa- 
sioned by  an  extraordinary  lowness  and  depression  of  spirits. 
Loss  of  memory  was  very  frequent  among  them;  and  that 
to  such  an  excessive  degree  as  to  amount  in  some  instances 
to  idiocy.  Curious  anecdotes  of  this  are  related  by 
Captain  Beaver,  but  (with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the 
strange  illness  of  the  colonists  which  was  called  the  plague, 
or  Bulama  fever)  having,  we  think,  shown  from  this  work, 
that  the  plan  was  a  very  desirable  one  to  be  carried  into 
execution,  and  that  it  was  not  naturally  impracticable,  we 
must  now  hasten  to  a  conclusion,  after  having  caijed  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  notes  in  page  -97  et  seq. 
where  they  will  find  a  very  singular  and  interesting  account 
of  Captain  Beaver's  mode  of  life  on  the  island,  which,  we 
repeat,  since  the  days  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  is  perhaps  the 
most  extraordinary  an  European  ever  led. 

On  Friday,  the  Sftth  of  jNovember,  1793,  Captain  Beaver 
and  Mr.  Hood,  the  only  two  surviving  colonists,  left  the 
island  of  Bulama,and  embarking,  after  an  unavoidable  delay 
of  about  three  months  in  Free  Town,  on  board  the  Sierra 
Leone  Company's  ship  the  Harpy,  arrived  at  Plymouth  on 
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the  17th  of  May  1 7 94,  having  been  absent  a  little  more  thata 
two  years.  Such  was  the  event  of  this  expedition  ;  but  '  al- 
though,' says  Captain  Beaver,'  we  have  not  been  hitherto  able 
to  reap  the  fruit  of  our  labour,  I  yet  hope  that  the  day  is  not 
far  distant,  when  some  enlarged  and  liberal  plan  will  be 
adopted  to  cultivate  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  withoutin- 
terfering  with  the  freedom  of  its  natives.  Sucti  a  plan  pur- 
sued with  a  wise  policy*  (which  Capt.  Beaver  does  not  allow  to 
the  Sierra  Leone  establishment,  reasonably  enough  we  think, 
as  they  have  spent  an  immense  capital  and  possess  a  sterile 
territory,  nor  are  they  beloved  by  the  natives)  '  is  the  surest 
way  of  introducing  civilization,  and  at  the  same  time  of  abo- 
lishing slavery;  and  if  the  preceding  account  shall  in  the 
smallest  degree  lead  to  such  a  measure,  1  shall  be  amply  re- 
paid for  all  the  time  and  trouble  I  have  expended,  and  all 
the  difficulties  I  have  encountered.' 

We  heartily  join   with   Captain  Beaver  in   his  generous 
wish;  and  we  think  nothing  can  be  more  likely  to  turn  the 
minds  of  government,  when  released  from  the  consideration 
of  more  important  objects,  to  such  apian,  than  a  due  attention 
to  the  arguments  and  facts  contained  in  the  'African  Me- 
moranda.'    The  former  are  strongly  and  clearly  urged  ;  and 
the  more  so,  we  think,  for  being  clothed  in  the  plain,  unor- 
namented  language  of   a  seaman,  whose  superior  and  more 
pressing  duties  ever  since  his  return  to  England  in  1794,  to 
the  year  1805,  having  called  him  with  only  one  short  inter- 
mission to  theactiveserviceof  his  country,  he  has  till  now  been, 
unable  to  present  the  public  with  the  present  work.     It  is  a 
work  of  general  use  and  entertainment.     The  facts  are  so 
simply  stated,  that  they   bear  every  mark  of  indisputable 
veracity.     The  examination,  indeed,  of  Captain    Beaver  at 
the  Mansion-house,  before  tire  Lord  Mayor,  Le  Mesurier, 
in  i794,  then  chairman  of  the  committee  for  the  Bulama 
association,  the  public  thanks  he  received  on  that  occasion, 
and  the  gold  medal  presented  him  (we  hope  not  the  only 
reward)  for  his   very  meritorious  services  ; — these   high  tes- 
timonies in  his  favour,  give  his  book  an  external  sanction 
and  authenticity,  which  cannot  fail  of  adding  considerably 
to  the   interest    which   its  own   peculiar  recommendations, 
even  without  such  helps,  would  have  excited. 

The  work  is  accompanied  with   a  very  excellent  nautical 
map  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa. 
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Art.  XII. — Memoirs  of  Charles  Lee  Lewes,  containing 
Anecdotes,  Historical  and  Biographical,  of  the  English 
and  Scottish  Stages,  during  a  Period  of  Forty  Years. 
Written  bi/  Himself.  In  Four  Volumes.  Small  Octavo. 
Phillips.  '  1§05. 

THTS  is  a  very  low,  contemptible  performance.  Even 
to  those  who  are  fondest  of  vulgar  anecdote,  such  stories  as 
the  origin  of  the  expression  *  My  eye,  Betty  Martin/  and 
the  stupid  speeches  of  provincial  managers  to  their  troops  of 
ragamuffins,  can  afford  but  little  entertainment.  The  au- 
thor, Mr.  Lee  Lewes,  an  actor  of  considerable  eminence  in 
the  arduous  part  of  Harlequin,  as  well  as  in  others  where 
rather  more  mental  activity  was  required,  died  on  the  2'2d 
of  July  1803,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.  '  He  sup- 
ped with  Mr.  Townsend  of  Covent  Garden  theatre,  on  the 
night  previous  to  his  death,  at  the  Middleton's  Head,  Sad- 
ler's Wells,'  as  the  editor  of  these  volumes  informs  us,  with 
many  other  equally  interesting  particulars,  which,  we  con- 
ceive, the  majority  of  our  readers  will  excuse  our  giving 
them  in  minute  detail. 

Charles  Lee  Lewes,  however,  occupies  but  a  very  small 
portion  of  his  own  Memoirs ;  and  when  he  has  said  that  he 
was  born  in  New  Bond  Street,  on  the  lyth  of  November, 
old  style,  1740,  that  he  broke  his  head  in  taking  a  leap  at 
Sheffield,  but  which  accident  was  the  means- of  making  him 
known  in  London  as  a  famous  harlequin,  and  got  him  a  se- 
condary situation  under  the  great  Woodward  at  Covent 
Garden  theatre  ;  when  he  has  told  us  these  important  facts, 
and  mentioned  his  quarrel  with  a  method ist  preacher  in 
Aberdeen,  he  makes  his  exit  without  further  ceremony. 
Garrick,  and  Moses  Kean,  Mrs,  Clive  and  Fanny  Furnivai, 
&c.  &c.  supply  the  want  of  incident  in  the  life  of  Mr. 
Lewes  himself. 

The  first  appearance  of  Mrs.  Siddons  at  Dublin  was 
7i)himsicall>/  celebrated,  as  Mr.  Lewes  phrases  it,  in  an  Irish 
newspaper,  from  which  he  copies  the  whole  account  of  seven 
pages.  His  idea  of  whim  is  singular.  The  wittiest  para- 
graph in  this  nonsensical  effusion  is  the  following  : 

'  One  hundred  and  nine  ladies  fainted!  forty-six  went  into  fits! 
and  ninety-five  had  strong  hysterics!  the.  world  will  scarcely  credit 
the  truth,  when  they  are  told,  that  fourteen  children,  five  old  wo- 
men, one  hundred  taylors,  and  six  common  council  men,  were 
actually  drowned  in  the  inundation  of  tears  that  flowed  from  the 
galleries,  lattices,  and  boxes,  to  increase  the  briny  pond  in  the  pit. 
The  water  was  three  feet  deep,  and  the  people  that  were  obliged  to 
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stand  on  the  benches,  were  in  that  position  up  to  their  ancles  in 
tears  !' 

II  hyperbole  be  humour,  by  saying  that  the  whole  house  was 
actually  drowned,  the  above  account  would  have  been  much 
improved.  But  hyperbole  is  the  last  resource  of  empty 
addle-pated  coxcombs. 

Moses  Kean  had  a  wooden  leg.  Sleeping  one  night  at  an 
inn,  where  the  landlady  always  went  round  carefully  to  see 
that  there  was  no  danger  of  lire  in  any  of  the  chambers, 
Moses  had  thrust  the  end  of  his  wooden  leg  out  of  bed. 
The  fearful  hostess  immediately  conceived  it  to  be  the  warm- 
ing-pan which  the  chambermaid  had  heedlessly  left  between 
the  sheets.  She  immediately  began  to  pull,  and  Moses  to 
roar,  to  the  great  alarm  and  confusion  of  the  whole  house. 
The  ridicule  was  so  strong  against  the  mimic,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  decamp  ihe  next  day  without  performing  as  he 
bad  intended  in  the  town.  This  is  a  specimen  of  Mr. 
Lewes's  theatrical  anecdotes,  and  one  of  the  best  his  book 
affords.  He  tells  us  a  great  many  old  stories,  such  as  that 
of  the  two  riders  (or  bagmen)  quarrelling  about  the  dif- 
ferent yearly  profits  of  their  respective  employers.  One 
asserted  that  the  single  article  of  ink  cost  his  house  many 
hundreds  in  the  year.  The  other  replied,  '  our  business  is  so 
extensive,  that  we  save  some  thousands  annually,  by  leaving 
out  the  dots  to  the  i's,  and  the  strokes  to  the  t's.'  Twenty 
years  ago,  when  we  first  read  this  story  in  a  book  of  anec- 
dotes, we  did  not  think  it  aujiss. 

In  giving  an  account  of  John  Knox,  and  in  defending 
ihe  stage  against  the  attacks  cf  the  puritans,  Mr.  Lewes 
rises  into   the  following   very  animated  strain  of  absurdity  : 

'  Now  murderS  and  devastations  stalked  with  giant  stride  over 
Scotland,  and  their  zealous  leader  presumed  to  assert  that  he  wielded 
the  sword  of  (be  Lord  and  Gideon  against  idolatry.  Blessed  God  ! 
how  is  thy  holy  name  and  authority  prostituted  to  serve  the  infa- 
mously interested  purpose  of  artful  and  designing  men  !  But  though, 
these  principles  were  the  chief  cause  of  stage  persecution,  yet  -veil 
in  this  enlightened  age  of  liberality  and  refinement,  we  find  the  im- 
mortal works  of  Shakespeare  excluded  from  a  representation  in  our 
great  and  distinguished  seminaries,  while  the  indecent  productions 
of  a  Pretoriius  Arbiter,  an  Ovid,  a  Horace,  and  the  dangerous  doc- 
trines of  a  Lucretius,  are  the  classical  studies  of  our  young  sludents 
.at  both  the  Universities.     O  shame,  where  is  thy  blush!' 

Where,  indeed,  Mr.  Lewes  !  Pretonius  Arbiter,  this  new 
classic  of  our  author's,  must  be  one  of  the  very  private  stu- 
dies of  our  young  students  at  the  Universities,  for  we  never 
yet  met  with  such  a  name  in  the  list  of  books  for  an  exami- 
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nation;  nor  have  the  dangerous  doctrines  of  Lucretius  (whose 
doctrines  they  are  not)  been  much  countenanced,  since 
Creech  put  an  end  to  his  existence  in  order  to  imitate  his 
great  poetical  master  more  closely  in  his  actions,  than  he 
had  done  in  his  versification.  Mr.  Lewes  proceeds  to  prove 
how  usejul  -a  theatre  would  he  in  an  University,  by  instanc- 
inp-  the  flocks  of  gownsmen  from  Oxford  that  attend  the 
plays  at  Abingdon,  and  by  ivl.iling  the  story  ot  a  serious 
disturbance  at  Huntingdon  theatre,  occasioned,  as  he  terms 
it,  '  by  a?  party  of  young  Cantabs.'  Certainly,  these  are 
very  convincing  proofs  of  the  advantage  of  licensiug  actors 
to  perform  in  Universities,  when  they  canuot  come  within 
twenty  miles  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  without  being  of  such 
essential  benefit  to  the  students  at  these  seminaries,  to  adopt 
the  elegant  phraseology  of  Mr.  Lewes.  we  cannot  be 
seriously  angry  with  such  a  monitor  as  Harlequin,  but  we 
think  the  above  hint  to    the  Caput    highly   impertinent. 

1  n  page  '266,  of  volume  the  4th,  Mr.  Lewes,  with  much  com- 
placency, gives  us  a  spice  of  his  own  humour.  He  brings 
a  puritanical  tallow  chandler,  whom  he  facetiously  calls 
Dundee  Dip,  (from  his  living  at  Dundee,)  to  the  playhouse, 
which  he  never  before  frequented,  by  telling  him  that  all 
his  candles  when  they  had  burnt  half  way,  would  burn  no 
longer.  Upon  the  remonstrance  of  the  puritan  that  this 
statement  was  untrue,  as  he  had  himself  witnessed,  *  I 
maintain  it  still,'  exclaimed  Mr.  Lewes,  evidently  with  the 
highest  self-satisfaction,  '  I  maintain  it  still,  Dip  ;  Dip, 
when  your  candles  are  burnt  half-way,  they  all  burn  shorter  ' 
*  Obe  jam  satis  est!'  Jf  such  stuff  as  the  above  is  to  be  drag- 
ged from  the  portfolios  of  deceased  persons  by  the  injudicious 
zeal  or  rapacious  avarice  of  their  surviving  acquaintances, 
the  contempt  of  criticism  cannot  be  too  strongly  excited 
against  authors,  editors,  and  all  who  are  instrumental  in 
overwhelming  the  town  and  country  with  these  catchpenny 
publications  The  present  is  one  of  the  worst  of  this  abomi- 
nable species  of  books,  which  we  are  sorry  to  observe  form 
at  once  the  entertainment  and  the  disgrace  of  our  contem- 
poraries. JPossest  of  no  stores  of  information,  conversant 
neither  with  sciences  nor  languages,  ignorant  even  of  their 
own  tongue,  literary  quacks  of  every  description  drain 
their  common  place  books  to  the  dregs,  and  usher  them 
adorned  with  all  the  luxury  of  printing  into  the  hands  of  the 
public.  Sudden  death  perhaps  just  prevents  them  from  edit- 
ing their  correspondence  with iitkrary  friends,   with 

Ambubaiarum  collegia,  pharmacopeia?, 
Mentha,  mimi,  balatrones  — 
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but  the  precious  letters  are  not  lost  !  every  escrutoir  is  ran- 
sacked, and  the  strange  compounds  of  absurdity,  blasphemy, 
family  receipts,  private  communications,  which  some  may 
think  should  be  sacred,  as  the}7  were  only  intended  for  the  eye 
of  friendship,  memoranda,  ejaculations,  and  embryo  concep- 
tions, are  brought  into  the  world,  by  that  universal  midwife, 
the  press.  The  impudence  of  republication,  so  conspicuous 
in  the  present  age,  we  have  already  more  than  once  justly 
censured ;  never  was  it  more  gross  than  in  the  Memoirs  of  Mr. 
Lewes. 
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RELIGION. 


Art.  13. — A  Funeral  Oration  to  the  Memory  of  his  Royal  Highness 
the  late  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  Edinburgh,  delivered  at  Grosvenor 
Chapel,  Grosvenor  Square,  on  Sunday  the  Stk  of  September,  1805. 
Bv  the  Rev.  T.  Baseley,  A.  M.  Chaplain  to  the  Right  Rev.  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln.     Mo.     Ladley,  Eaulder,  &c.     180b*. 

OVER  all  the  adulatory  effusions  that  were  ever  offered  to  the 
living  or  the  dead,  this  Oration  of  Mr.  Baseley  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Duke  of  Gloucester  stands  pre-eminent.  It  far  out- 
does all  the.  addresses  presented  to  Bonaparte  by  the  mayor  and 
prefects  of  his  good  city  of  Paris.  Mr.  Baseley's  idea,  however, 
of  flattery  seems  to  be  very  different  from  ours.  In  page  10  he  says, 
*  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  no  such  adulation  is  now  meant  to  the 
dead,  as  we  all  know  were  most  unacceptable  to  the  living,  and  that 
what  follows,  originates  entirely  from  my  own  mind,  my  respect 
for  public  feeling,  and  my  profound  deference  for  the  memory  of 
unexampled  virtue.'  He  likewise  intimates  that  express  orders  were 
issued,  in  consequence  of  what  appeared  in  the  public  prints,  (and 
he  might  have  added  in  consequence  of  the  bills  which  were  posted 
at  various  pumps  and  dead  walls  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
chapel,)  to  abstain  not  only  from  every  appearance  of  flattery,  but 
evfen  from  the  service  prepared  for  the  occasion.  But  Mr.  Baseley 
had  been  at  too  great  an  expence  in  fitting  up  his  chapel  in  imita- 
tion of  M  rs.  Salmon's  wax-work  representation  of  the  duke's  lying 
in  state,  to  comply  with  these  orders,  or  to  '  disgust  a  feeling  public 
by  disappointing  their  expectations  ;'  he  therefore  determined  '  re- 
solutely, to  follow  the  impulse- of  his  own  heart,  to  do  all  he  could  for 
:  best,  and  to  refer  his  apology  for  the  freedom  assumed,  to  the  well- 
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known  magnanimity  and  indulgence  of  the  royal  family/  After  the 
preparation  i.i  page  10,  where  we  are  warned  not  to  expect  any  flat- 
tery, we  are  informed,'  that  the  characteristic  piety  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness rendered  him  an  object  of  peculiar  veneration  to  the  whole  Chris- 
tianworld!'  that '  he  constituted  a  part  of  the  great  Composite  pillar 
on  which  ourZion  rests,'  and  '  that  in  mourning  for  his  death  we 
haw  to  remember  thai  her  magnificence  is  marred,  and  her  strength 
impaired,'  '  Meretricious  gems  made  no  part  of  his  earthly  dis- 
tinction^, and  have  no  place  in  the  crown  ot  glory  which  now  en- 
circles his  holy  head  !'  Arc.  e<c.  These  and  twelve  pages  of  similar 
compliments  Mr.  B.  tells  us  are  not  adulation,  but  *  respectfor  public 
feeling  and  sympathy.'  We  know  not  what  may  have  been  the  senti- 
ments of  the  present  Duke  of  Giouces  er  on  his  perusal  of  this 
eulogy,  if  he  has  lost  so  much  time  as  to  peruse  it;  but  we  think  his 
*  magnanimity  and  indulgence'  must  have  been  really  put  to  the. 
proof.  In  short,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  flattery  less  ingenious,  less 
concealed,  more  disgusting,  or  more  disgraceful.  If  it  should  answer 
the  end  which  the  reverend  author  doubtless  had  in  view,  it 
would  be  strange  indeed.  It  remains  to  say,  that  the  style  of  the 
discourse  very  much  resembles  that  of  Dr.  Mavor  in  flowery  de- 
clamations, high  flown  bombast,  and  every  species  of  bad  taste. 

Art.  14. — A  brief  Treatise  oft  Death,  philosophically,  morally, 
and  practically  considered.  By  Robert  i'ellowes,  A.  M,  Oxon. 
}2mo.     Mawman.      1805. 

IF  the  size  of  this  Treatise  were  to  prescribe  the  measure  of  our 
praise,  we  should  not  do  justice  to  its  pretensions.  But  as  it  is  no  part 
of  our  plan  to  make  bulk  the  criterion  of  merit,  Mr.  Fellowes  will 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  our  decision.  This  little  work  is  very 
>aluable,  it  is  evideutlv  the  production  of  a  scholar,  and  does  cre- 
dit to  the  talents  which  the  author  is  known  to  possess.  '  The  lan- 
guage exhibits  a  happy  union  of  strength  and  simplicity,  equally  cal- 
culated to  instruct  the  unlearned  and  to  gratify  the  well-informed  j 
we  are  therefore  desiious  to  recommend  it  to  general  perusal.  While 
the  philosophical  reasonings  contained  in  it  evince  the  fragility  of 
life  and  the  certainty  of  our  dissolution,  the  considerations  drawn 
from  religion  teach  the  Christian  to  esteem  the  former  as  no  evil, 
and  the  latter  as  the  earnest  of  a  better  state.  It  is  inscribed  by  the 
author  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Lady  Harriett  Fitzroy,  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Grafton. 

Aht.  15. — Religion  essential  to  the  temporal  Happiness   of  a  Na- 
tion.    A  Sermon  preached,  August  the  llth,  1805,  at   Grantham, 
before  the  Boston   Loyal  Volunteers,    on   permanent  Duty  there 
By  Samuel  Partridge,  M.  A.  F.  S.  A.  Vicar  of  Boston,  and  Chap- 
lam  to  the  Corps.  8ro.     London,  Rivingtons.     1806. 

THE  Sermon   before  us  is  from  Psalm  xxiii,  12,  '  Blessed  is  the 
nation  whose  God  is  the  Lord.'     It  is  a  very  plain,  sensible  discourse, 
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and  well  suited  to  the.  occasion  on  which  it  was  preached,  it  i? 
taken,  with  many  additnms  and  alterations,  from  J  Sermons  sui 
divers  Textesde  lEcriture  Sainte,  par  Charles  Berth  eau,  Pasteur  de 
1'Eglise  Fr«ncoi-e  de  Londres.'  In  our  Review  tor  June  180a,  we 
noticed  a  volume  of  sermons  by  the  same  writer,  which,  like  this, 
are  taken  from  the  French. 

- 
Art.  J6\— A     Servian,    p;    yikssd   nn     Occasion  of  ike  late     Naval 
Victory,  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Wellington,   Salop     (November 
10///,  1805).     By  the  llcv.J .  Ert;*!.     bvo.  pp.  30.  1*.     Crosby. 
1805. 

THE  zeal  of  }tr.  Eyton  induced  him  m  anticipate  tlie  day  ap- 
pointed By  nis  majesfy  for  a  genr  ra!  thah&gMtfW  to  Almighty  God 
*or  t  he  late  signal'  and  important  vicfrv,  which  give  ^ci'ii-mn  to 
the  present  sermon,  and  of  which  indeed  it  "ives  rather  a  detailed 
accdunt.  It,  however',  contains  ,-entiments  of  unfeigned  piety,  and 
earnestly  incuicates  the  very  necessary  and  comfortable,  but  very 
forgotten,  doctrine  of  a  particular  Pro\  idence.  In  na<re  15,  wc 
met  with  these  words  :'  '  The  seasons  at  which  we'Ivave  experience;! 
the  greatest  national  blessings,  have  genei  all\  been  those  at  which 
iniquity  hath  most*  abounded,  and  the  overflow  ing.s  of  ungodliness 
have  most  impetuously  carried  us  away/  We  must  confess  that  we 
do  not  see  how  this  remark  can  be  supposed  to  illustrate  the  argu- 
ment which  immediately  precedes  it,  &nd  that'  alter  reading  it,  we 
were  almost  tempted  to  cry  out,  'What  shall  we  say  then  ?  shall  we 
continue  in  sin  t-hat  grace  may  abound?'  (Romans  vi.  1.)  The 
answer  is  on  record.     '  God  forbid.' 

Whatever  profits  may  arise  from  the  sale  of  this  sermon;  will   be 
applied  to  tlie  benefit  of  the  widows  and  orphans  cf  the  brave  sea- 
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men  who  fell  in  the  late,  engagement. 


POLITICS. 


Art,  17- — Outline  of  a  Plan  for  reducing  the  Poor's  Rate,  and 
amending  the  Condition  of' Cue  Aged  and  Unfortunate  ;  including  those 
of  the  Naval  and  Military  Departments :  in  a  Letter  to  the  Right 
Hon.Georrc  Rose,  occasioned  by  his  Observations  on  the  Poor  Laus, 
..yc.     By  John  Bone.     S10.pp.6l.   Is.  6d.     Asperne.  1805. 

THIS  pamphlet  was  occasioned  by  Mr.   Rose's  recent  publication 
on  the  Poor  Laws',  which  was  reviewed  bv  us  at  some  length  in  our 
number  for  October  last.     Mr.  Rone  has    embraced   this  opportu- 
nity of  communicating  to  the  public  the    outline  of   a  most   exten- 
sive pTari,  from  winch    the  author   naturally  expects  proportionate 
advantages-.      We  have  no   vMsn  to  condemn  untried,  any  charitable 
establishment  founded  upon  voluntary  contiibutions.     If  unsuccess- 
ful, or  inadequate  to 'the  pnrp.se,  the  evil  soon  cures   itself.     We 
feel  lYurihecessary  to  give  the  details  of  the  measure  proposed,  as 
it  is  upon  a  scale  of  apparently    equal    maguifiide  with   the    esta- 
blishment of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  net  likely  to  be  carried  ilftA 
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effect,  to  immortalize  the  fame  of  Mr.  Bone  the  founder.  Besides, 
we  are  disposed  to  believe  that  all  the  substantial  advantages  which 
would  probably  result  from  it,  may  with  much  greater  facility  and 
utility  be  obtained  by  the  encouragement  and  increase  of  Friendly 
and   Benefit  Societies. 

The  reader  will  find  a  fund  of  valuable  information  on  the  impor- 
tant subject  of  the  p<»ur  laws  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  'Thoughts  on  the 
Poor  Laws  and  on  the  Stale  of  the  Poor/  published  by  Payne  and 
Mackiniay,  in  1802. 

Art.  18.  An  Address  to  the  Public,  containing  a  Review  of  the 
Charges  exhibited  against  Lord  Viscount  Melville,  which  led  to  tint 
Resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  8th  April,  1805. 
8vo.  pp.  84.     Is.  dd.     Ilatchard.  1805. 

* 
AS  the  charges  exhibited  against  Lord  Melville  are  now  In  the 
way  to  receive  the  solemn  judgment  of  the  highest  tribunal  of 
the  kingdom,  we  cannot  but  disapprove  of  this,  and  every  other 
publication  which  tends  to  prejudge  the  question,  either  on  on» 
*ide  or  the  other — the  present  address,  however,  in  favour  of  hjs 
lordship,  discovers  considerable  ability^  a  good  deal  of  argu- 
ment, and,  with  some  few  exceptions,  is  written  with  a  becoming 
mixture  of  spirit  and  moderation. 

Art.  19. — The  Mirror  of  Iniquity y  contained  in  a  Letter  to  ths 
Magistrates  of  England.  London,  printed  at  the  Press  of  the  Au- 
thor, and  sold  by  htm  at  No.  9,  Fleet  Market.  Svo.  pp.  72. 
Is.     1S05. 

TUPS  Letter,  signed  R.  Holloway,  and  dated  December,  1805,  in 
a  style  suited  to  the  subject,  gives  a  disgusting  account  of  the  prac- 
tices of  some  persons  who  appear  to  follow  the  trade  of  common  in- 
formers, as  a  means  of  procuring   their  livelihood.     We   are   sorrv 
to  say  that  the  nature  and  multiplicity  of  our   penal  laws  necessa- 
rily give  existence  to  common  informers,   but  where  the  informa- 
tions are  well  founded,  their  proceedings  certainly  give   strength  aud 
effect  to  the  laws.     On  the  contrary,    where  unprincipled    men  en- 
trap the  unwary  into  the  commission  of  offences   for  the  purpose  of 
gratifying  private  interest  or  malignity,  no  conduct    deserves   to  be 
more  severely  reprobated,  and  most  unquestionably  is  liable  to  se-  - 
vere  punishment.     If  the    account  givea    by  Mr,  holloway  be  cor- 
rect, the  systematically   nefarious    proceedings  of   the  persons   ha 
mentions,  cannot  long  escape  the  vigilance   of  the  police.      We  en- 
tertain not  the  smallest  apprehension  of  any  considerable  depreda- 
tions being  committed  in  this   way,   for  in  no   country  can  there  b<; 
less  occasion   to  remind  the  magistrates  of  their  d^uty  than  in  Eng- 
land.    Their   information,  zeal,  and  activity   deserve  the  wannest 
thanks  of  the  community. 

Crit.  Rev,  Vol.  7.  February,  UOG,  J? 
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ART.  20.—^  concise  History  of  the  present  State  of  the  Commerce 
of  Great  Britain.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Charles  Rein- 
hard,  LL.  D.  of  the  University  of  Gottingen,  and  Knight  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Joachim.  With  Notes  and  considerable  Additions 
relating  to  the  principal  British  Manufactures^  by  J.  Savage. 
Bvo.  pp.  7-i.     2s.  6d.     Symonds.     1805. 

THIS  pamphlet  contains  but  a  vtrry  short  and  imperfect  sketch 
of  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  Great  Britain.  It  still,  how- 
ever, is  calculated  to  afford  soire  useful  information  to  the  class  of 
readers  on  the  continent  for  which  the  original  work  is  intended. 
To  translate  it  appears  to  us  to  have  been  unnecessary  trouble,  as 
the  English  reader  may  consult  much  more  accurate  and  extensive 
works  upon  the  subject,  originally  written  in  his  own  language.  It 
is  gratifying  at  the  same  time  to  observe  a  learned  foreigner  anxi- 
ous to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  his  countrymen  a  true  sense  of 
the  power  and  prosperity;  of  the  British  nation- 

POETRY. 

Art.  21. — Palmyra,  and  other  Poems.  By  T.  L.  Peacock.    Svo, 
7s.     Pvichamson.     1806. 

WE  assure  Mr.  Peacock  that  we  have  much  mercy  in  our  com- 
position ;  and  that  however  his  address  to  us  may  be  supposed  to  have 
otherwise  swayed  us,  we  should  not  be  less  inclined  than  we  are  at 
present,  to  pass  a  favourable  sentence  on  his  juvenile  efforts,  without 
such  an  inducement.  The  bard  before  us  is,  no  doubt,  very  youthful, 
and  with  due  allowances  for  age  and  experience,  which  are  properties 
on  which  on:  buzz-wigs  arc  wont  to  dwell,  we  congratulate  him  on 
his  success,  and  wish  to  extend  the  credit  and  encouragement  of  his 
poetry. 

1  This  little  volume  is  really  so  pleasing  that  we  feel  an  inclination  to 
dilate  upon  it  beyond  the  narrow  bounds  we  usually  prescribe  to 
ourselves  on  these  occasions.  It  sets  forth  with  a  cento  from  the 
works  of  Shakespeare,  addressed  to  the  Reviewers,. which  is  well  con- 
nected ;  and  hsji/ials  is  couched  in  more  liberal  terms  than  we- gene- 
rally experience. — 

*  Your  love  deserves  mv  thanks:  so  farewell,  gentlemen/ 

The  chief  poem  in  the  book  is  entitled  Palmyra,  and  several  spirited 

and  poetical  passages  are  interspersed  in  it. 

. 
'  As  scatter'd  round,  a  dreary  space. 

Ye  spirits  of  the  wise  and  just  1 

In  reverential  thought  I  trace 

Themansions  of  your  sacred  dust. 

Enthusiast  Fancy,  rub'd  in  light,  I 

Pours  on  the  air  her  many-sparkling  rays, 

Redeeming  from  Oblivion's  deep'ning  night 

The  deeds  of  ancient  days.'     p.  5. 
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And  agnin, 

4  How  oft  in  scenes  like  these  since  Time  began, 
With  downcast  eye  has  Contemplation  trod, 

Far  from  the  haunts  of  Folly,  Vice,  and  Man, 

To  hold  sublime  communion  with  her  God!'      p. 13. 

Upon  the  whole, we  admire  the  Ode  from  which  we  have  made  these 
extracts  ;  but  we  must  not  conceal  that  the  coinage  of  new  adjec- 
tives is  made  with  too  unsparing  a  hand  ;  and  that  sense  is  not  un  fre- 
quently sacrificed  to  sound.  Yet  these  are  the  very  venial  pecca- 
dilloes of  youth.  The  notes  are  formed  of  entertaining  citations  front 
authors  whose  evidence  may  illustrate  the  story.  The'  Visions  of 
Love'  are  pretty  :  and  '  Maria's  Return'  will  at  least  put  modern  ly- 
rical poems  to  the-  blush.  In  '  Fioifar,'.  the  Runic  rhyme  is  woven 
byja  master's  hand  ;  and  the  fire  of  Gray  seems  not  entirely  evapo- 
rated in  the  following  lines  of  Mr.  Peacock. 

1  The  sword  clatter'd  fiercely  on  helm  and  on  shield, 
For  Norway  and  Lochlin  had  met  in  the  field  ; 
The  long  lances  shiver'd,  the  swift  arrows  flew, 
The  string  shrilly  twang'd  on  the  flexible  yew; 
Rejoicing,  the  Valkyrae  strode  through  the  plain, 
And  guided  the  death-blow,  and   singled  the  slain. 
Long,  Jong  did  the  virgins  of  Lochiin  deplore 
The  youths  whom  their  arms  should  encircle  no  more,. 
For,  strong  as  the  whirlwinds  the  forest  that  tear, 
And  strew  with  its  boughs  the  vast  bosom  ofair, 
The  Norweyans  bore  down  with  all-conquering  force, 
And  havoc  andslaughter  attended  their  course. 
Fioifar  through  danger  triumphantly  trod, 
And  scatttr'd  confusion  and  terror  abroad  ; 
Majestic  as  Raider,  tremendous  as  Thor, 
Heplung'din  the  red-foaming  torrent  of  war.'     p.  73. 

The  shorter  poems  have  various  merit :  they  occasionally  betray 
much  feeling,  and  much  promise  of  future  melody'.  '  Nug*'  close 
the  whole;  but  wc  should  have  preferred  the  omission  of  '  Nugje.' 
The  vulgar  Jew  song,  with  which  they  commence,  might  add  to  the 
hilarity  of  a  convivial  party,  but  it  was  unwise  tosuffer  it  to  escape 
from  manuscript.  We  Assure  Mr.  Peacock  that  we  are  not  Jews,  but 
we  can  by  no  means  approve,  of  (he  illiberally,  buffoonery,  and  non- 
sense of  this  portion  of.  his  book.  In  other  respects,  Mr.  Peacock 
has  respectable  duirns  to  distinction  ;  and  we  recommend  his  poems, 
not  only  as  harmless  and  innocent,  but  as  productive  of  high  relish 
and  amusement. 

Art.  22. — The  Rural  Sabbath,  c  Foem,  in  four  Books,  and  other 
Poems,  by  Win.  Cochin.      I'-J.mo.    pp.  184.     Nicol.     1805. 

TH  IS  Poem  is  by  no  means  equal  to  one  on  the  same,  or  a  similar 
subject  (Mr.  Grabame's  Sabbath,)  which  we  reviewed  incur  Mum* 
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ber  for  December  last  ;  still  we  have  derived  some  pleasure  from 
the  perusal  of  it,  which  was  not  unalloyed  by  regret,  that  the  author 
is  alike  insensible  to  approbation  or  censure.  In  a  short  and  un- 
satisfactory account  of  Mr.  C.  prefixed  to  the  volume,  we  are  in- 
formed that  he  exercised  the  employment  of  a  teacher  of  writing 
and  arithmetic  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  till  a  few  years  before 
his  death,  (which  took  place  in  1801),  when  he  retired  to  his  native 
vale  amid  the  mountains  of  Westmoreland,  to  indulge  his  fondness 
for  mathematical,  metaphysical,  and  (strange  combination!)  poe- 
tical studies. 

The  plan  of  the  poem  is  sufiiciently  designated  by  its  title.  The 
subject  is  such  as  must  necessarily  preclude  all  attempt  at  the 
higher  species  of  poetical  excellence:  we  must  therefore  not  look 
for  '  thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  burn  ;'  harmony  of 
number*,  cha9teness  of  expression,  and  appropriate  descriptions  of 
rural  scenes  and  manners,  are  all  that  can  be  expected  ;  and  for  these,, 
in  many  instances,  the  reader  will  not  look  in  vain. 

It  has  been  a  custom  with  the  votaries  of  Parnassus  to  call  ia  the 
aid  of  the  muse  or  some  other  power,  who  may  preside  over  the 
subject  they  celebrate.  Our  author  has  introduced  no  unpleasant 
variation  from  this  hacknied  plan,  by  commencing  with  an  address 
to  the  powers  of  indolence,  not  to  implore  their  assistance,  but,  as  may 
be  supposed,  to  deprecate  their  influence. 

'  No,  listless  Powers  !   alluring  as  you  are, 
Your  Syren  blandishments  in  vain  would  check 
My  fond  emprise.     Smiles  practised  to  betray, 
Though  soft  as  Hebe's,  shall  not  now  defeat 
Rekindled  hope,  and  heedlessly  consign 
The  soothing  visions  of  an  inborn  Muse, 
Faithful  and  free,  to  hourly  disregard, 
And  shades,  oblivious  as  the  paths  I  tread.'     P.  3. 

The  following  description  is  not  deficient  in  pathetic  simplicity. 

'  A  mother,  who,.perchanc»,  from  better  hopes, 

Fell  to  the  slender  earnings  of  her  hands, 

And  brought  no  other  dowry  to  her  mate 

Than  truth,  religion,  and   a  feeling  heart. 

Yet  as  the  ribands,  which  in  youth  had  graced 

Her  own  fair  form,  she  opens  to  their  view  : 

Hints  at  these  times,  adjusts  a  simple  slip,' 

Or  draws  the  comb  of  ivory,  gently  preSs'd, 

Adoun  the  ringlets  of  their  shining  hair, 

And  on  a  weeping  cheek  imprints  a  kisTs, 

She  feels  as  bi«m  delight,  as  if  their  charms 

(To  her  w hate harms  !  who  saw  them  bud  and  bloom) 

Were  deck'efin  all  the  gay  attire  of  wealth  ; 

For,  are  they  rut  her  own  ?  Does  she  not  see?. 

The  mingled  lineaments  of  him  she  loved, 

And  her  own  race,  adorn  each  visage  fair  ? 

^nd,  does  not  hope  in  future  years  pourtray 
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These  scanty  garbs  thrown  by  f  And  when,  at  length, 

Their  budding  beauties,  blooming  cheeks,   their  limb* 

Of  graceful  mould,  and  all  their  mental  gifts 

Are  constellated  in  mature  display  ; 

Then,  does  not  Hope  behold  them  act  their  parts 

On  life's  conspicuous  stage  with   well-earned    praise-; 

Good  without  boasting  ;  prosperous  without  pride  ; 

And  greatly  happy  close  the  arduous  scene, 

Where  all  that's  mortal  finds  its  destined  goal  ?'     i>.  15. 

The  other  poems,  viz. '  an  Ode  to  the  Genius  ot"  the  Lakes/  and 
*  Stanzas  on  the  Death  of  Dr.  Johnson,'  possess  little  merit. 

_ 

Art.  23. — UirisVs  Lamentation  over   Jerusalem.     A  Seatonian 

Prize  Poem.     By  Charles   Peers,    Esq.    A.  M.    and  F.  S.  A. 
4lo.     Is.  6d      Hatchard.     Ifc05. 

THIS  exercise,  upon  the  whole,  is  far  from  being  discreditable 
to  the  author.  If  it  display  none  of  the  high  and  original  powers 
of  genius,  it  exhibits  at  ieast  a  considerable  degree  of  taste,  a  mind 
stored  with  some  of  the  fairest  images  of  sacred  poetry,  an  ear  to- 
lerably well  attuned  to  epic  harmony,  and  a  style  of  diction  at  times 
strongly  tinctured  with  Miltonic  energy  and  loftiness.  We  shall 
transcribe  as  a  specimen  the  following  lines, 

Thou  hast  felt  in  turn 


The  scourge  of  the  destroyer !  where  are  now 

Thine  ivory  palaces  and  golden  gates, 

Thine  olive  groves,  and  marble  fountains?  where 

Thine  elder  temple,  that  great  archetype 

Of  wondrous  masonry  ;    her  hangings  rich 

In  gorgeous  colours  dipped,   and  cedar  beams 

Hewn  upon  Libanus,  oVrlaid  with  gold 

Of  Ophir,  dazzling  each  beholder's  eye  ? 

Where  now  her  minstrels  ?     Where  the  virgin  train 

That  in  full  chorus  chaunting  hailed  the  dawn 

Of  peaceful  sabbath   or  glad  Jubilee  ? 

No  sound  is  heard  her  vaulted  roof  beneath, 

Save  of  unhallowed  traffic — the  loud  din 

Of  tumult — shouts  of  blasphemy  and  wrong, 

Bursting  discordant  from  the  house  of  prayer. 

The  voice  of  melody  hath  ceased  ;  no  more 

Or  harp  or  tabret  cheer  thy  festal  pomps  : 

No  more  the  smoke  of  grateful  incense,  flung 

From  golden  censers,  fill  the  courts  of  heaven  : 

No  more  in  midnight  vision,   to  the  sense 

Of  priest  or  prophet  come  the  Sons  of  God 

To  speak  his  bidding  :   clothed  in  sable  stole, 

The  garb  of  wo*,  her  joyless  elders  sit; 

And  Sion's  virgin,  daughters;  they  ersuhile 
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So  portly,  they  in  costliest  robes  arrayed 
Of  Tynan  purple,  and  with  braided  hair 
Dropping  sweet  odours,  who  for  pi idt-  disdained 
The  ground  they  trod,  weep  silent  and  forlorn.' 

Art.  24. — Maurice,  the  Rustic,  and  ether  Poems,  by  Henry  Shttn~ 
mersett.     \2nio.  pp.  1 10.     Lougman.     1805. 

MR.  H.  Summersett  is  one  of  those  many  uneducated  poets  who 
have  been  induced  to  publish  their  literary  efforts  by  contemplating 
the  success  of  Chatterton  and  of  tunns.  lie  does  not  seem  to  consi- 
der, that  these  prodigies  of  genius  did  not  meet  with  admiration 
merely  because  they  were  uneducated  men,  but  on  account  of  those 
productions  which  are  exquisitely  beautiful  iu  themselves,  which 
would  have  been  admired  as  the  works  of  any  man  under  any  cir- 
cumstances ot  life,  habits,  and  education,  and  which  are  viewed 
with  increased  wonder  and  astonishment  from  a  consideration  of  the 
peculiar  disadvantages  through  wi.ith  they  struggled  into  birth. 
The  intrinsic  merit  of  their  poetry  bi<  ught  these  poets  into  notice  ; 
hut  if  the  authors  had  never  bt  en  kimnn,  their  verses  would  have? 
been  admired  ;  as  we  gaze  with  rapture  fen  the  beauties  t>f  the  can- 
vass, though  the  name  of  the  painter  is  uncertain  or  unknown. 
Mr.  Summersett  comes  forward  at  the  bar  of  the  tribunal  of  public 
taste,  and  as  he  does  not  use  vain  boasting,  nor  challenge  admira- 
tion with  that  air  of  self-sufficiency,  vhich  too  often  accompanies 
men  in  his  situation,  he  disposes  us  to  listen  to  his  claims  with  temper, 
and  vith  a  disposition  to  favour  his  pretensions.  He  informs  us  in 
his  preface,  that  the  *  golden  advantages'  of  science  were  not  with- 
in the  reach  of  his  attainment,  and  that  '  many  tunes  and  with  pain- 
ful morrifkatu.r  he  has  exclaimed — Had  I  been  less  ignorant,  1  must 
have  been  nv  re  happy.' 

*I  have  wikten  in  haste;  often  in  anxiety  and  adversity,:  I  am 
Still  too  proud  to  aim  at  exciting  compassion  by  this  declaration  ; 
but  it  will  perhaps  serve  as  an  excuse  for  some  of  my  many  imper- 
fections." At  such  an  address  criticism  is  disarmed  ;  her  arrows  fall 
from  her  hand,  and  her  eye,  which  glittered  with  eagerness  to  aim, 
is  suffused  with  tears.  Such  language  seems  rather  to  inlreat  the 
advice  of  friendship,  than  to  defy  the  sciutmy  ot  criticism,  and  we 
shrtll  therefore  endeavour  to  answer  the  question,  '  which  our  author 
acknowledges  to  have  confused  ana  alarmed  him  :'  via.  (Jught  an 
ebsrurr  uneducated  man  to  commence  author  ?  An  uneuueated  man 
cannot  form  an  accurate  idea  of  the  merits  or  defects  of  his  own 
■works.  He  may  exhibit  proofs  of  genius  winch  will  be.  more  than 
cOunU  rba'ancc-d  by  ridiculous  error  ot  gross  ignorance  :  it  is  there- 
fore his  duty  to  refer  to  some  learned  friend  for  advice,  whose  prun- 
ing band  may  relative  deformities,  which  might  deface  anu  *po:I 
evefy  excellence.  If  this  friend  should  advise  him  to  venture  before 
the  public  eye,  \t  behoves  him  to  reflect  on  what  be  aims  to  attain  : 
he  aims  at  the  reward  W  genius,  which  is.  m  general,  eniptv  praise. 
He  hopes  to  meet  with  some  who  do  vol  despise  the  efforts  of  u-icul- 
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tltated  nature,  and  whose  frowns  blast  not  the  bud  of  genius.  H» 
may  be  so  fortunate  as  to  find  readers  o(  this  description,  and  if  he 
is  contented  with  the  smile  of  their  approbation,  it  is  well  :  but  if  he 
publishes  his  literary  essays  under  the  fond  expectation  of  lasting 
fame,  and  pecuniary  profit,  he  will  firtd  himself  miserably  mistaken. 
A  poem  o/ moderate  merit  may  be  cursorily  read  once,  but  it  isjievei 
read  a  second  time  ;  and  the  pecuniary  reward  ceases  with  the  Sufi* 
scription  to  the  first  copy.  If  Mr.  S.  is  a  mechanic,  we  advise  him 
not  to  neglect  his  .tools  for  his  pen  :  he  has  certainly  given  a  speci- 
men of  talents,  which,  under  more  fortunate  circumstances,  might 
have  rendered  him  an  ornamental  figure  in  a  bookseller's  shop, 
which,  in  his  present  state,  will  procure  him  respect  and  consideration 
among  his  friends,  and,  as  we  should  hope,  will  be  great  sources  of 
pure  pleasure  to  him  in  the  intervals  which  can  be  spared  from  the 
important  duty  of  earning  his  bread. 

NOVELS. 

Art.  $5. — The  Pilgrim  of  the  Cross,  or  the  Chronicles  of  Christa* 
belle  tie  Mowbray,  an  ancient  Legend,  in  four  Volumes.  By 
Elizabeth  Helme.     Small  Svo.     Longman.     1805. 

THIS  novel  is  full  of  incidents, which  amused  our  attention  through 
st  pilgrimage  of  four  volumes.  The  events  are  fixed  in  the  Fomantic 
period  of  the  Crusades,  and  the  whole  work  may  very  pioperly  be 
recommended  to  be  taken  in  its  turn  by  those  who  go  through  a 
regular  course  of  novel- reading.  Its  inscription,  by  permission,  to 
the  Princess  Sophiaof  Gloucester,  is  a  sufficient  indication  that  the 
principles  which  it  contains  are  recommendatory  of  virtue. 

Art.  2$. — Leonora;    by  Miss  Edgworth.   8co.  2  Vols.  Johnson. 

lfcOrj. 

THE  professors  of  modern  philosophy  have  been  already  hunted 
down  by  moral  writers  with  such  vigour  that  we  trust  very  few 
of  the  race  remain  ;  but  while  a  single  animal  of  this  description 
exists,  the  efforts  towards  a  complete  extermination  must  not  be 
relaxed  : — there  is  now  less  glory  in  the  enterprise,  but  ihe  attempt 
is  in  itself  always  meritorious.  , 

This  novel  is  written  i»  a  series  of  letters.  Leonora  is  a  virtuous 
woman,  and  attributing  the  reports  which  she  hears  of  Oliva's  con- 
duct to  the  mischievous  spirit  of  scandal  and  .to  the  malignity  of 
envy,  invites  her  to  her  house  as  an  asylum  from  the  persecutions  of 
the  malicious.  Olivia  is  a  professor  of  the  modern  philosophy ,  and 
has  no  other  conceptions  of  the  rules  of  right  and  wrong  than  of 
rule-  for  the  game  of  whist,  which  may  be  very  useful  in  the  game 
of  hfe,  but  which  may  be  broken  through  or  complcci  with  i,i  .iny 
particular  emergency.  She  comes  ripe  from  France,  a  determined'  toe 
ij  all  those  ristr.-»K.ts  whio-h  cvii£r^  tidclkss  blooded  females  within 
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the  pal<?  of  virtue  and  decorum,  and,  as  might  naturally  be  expected, 
she  shews-her  gratitude  to  Leonora  by  seducing   the  affections  of  her 

husband.;    Leonora's  mother,  the  Duchess  of ,  is  fully  aware 

of  Olivia's  character,  and  warns  her  daughter  of  the  danger  of  in- 
troducing such  a  guest,  such  a  'ske-wolfi  of  France-,'  into  her  domestic 
circle,  in  a  strain  so  replete  with  discrimination  and  good  sense,  that, 
if  it  were  not  to©  long  for  our  purpose,  we  could  with  pleasure  quote 
her  whole  first  letter  to  her  daughter. 

Olivia's  character  is  pourtrayed  with  a  strong  pencil,  and  the 
whole  novel  is  written  with  great  spirit.  The  sixth  letter  is  au  ex- 
cellent specimen  of  moral  reasoning. 

MEDICINE. 

Art.  27. — An  Essay  on  the  Eniropeon,  or  liner  sum  of the  Eyelids. 
By  Philip  Crampton,  Mi  D.  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons in  Ireland,  fyc.   810.  Carpenter.    1805. 

DR.  Crampton's  object  in  this  well  written  pamphlet,  is,  to  shew 
that  the  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and,  the  operation  de- 
duced from  it,  which  have  been  handed  down  almost  unaltered  from 
the  days  of  Hippocrates,  are  erroneous  ;  and  to  recommend  an  ope- 
ration founded  upon  a  more  accurate  view  of  the  complaint,  which 
has  been  attended,  according  to  his  own  experience,  with  more 
certain  and  more  permanent  success.  The  common  opinion  of  the 
cause  of  this  inversion,  namely,  that  it  depends  upon  a  re-laxniieu  of 
the  external  tegument  of  the  eyelid,  he  controverts  very  satisfacto- 
rily. 

A  mere  inspection  of  the  eyelid,  he  observes,  must  convince  us 
that  an  elongation  of  its  external  skin  would  never  produce  the  dis- 
ease. '  The  numerous  folds  which  we  perceive  in  the  eyelids  of  old 
and  relaxed  persons,  demonstrate  that  the  external  integument 
gives  no  support  to  the  tarsus  ;  consequently  the  inversion  of  the 
one  can  never  he  produced  b\  the  relaxation  of  the  other.'  p.  35. 
The  cure,  however,  is  usually  attempted  upon  this  notion,  by  remov- 
ing part  of  the  external  skin  by  various  method.,,  iws  produces, 
Dr.  G.  affirms,    only   a  temporary  relief. 

After  giving  a  clear  and  accurate  description  of  the  eyelid  and  its 
appendages,  be  concludes,  '  that  a  contraction  of  the  internal  mem- 
brane of  the  eyelid^  and  not  an  elongation  of  the  external  integu- 
ment, is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  entropeo.n.'  The  object,  then, 
of  an  operation  which  may  permanently  relieve  this  distressing 
disorder,  is  to  divide  the  oonj unct iva,  lining  the  eyelid,  especially 
near  the  external  and  internal  canthus  of  the  eye,  and  afterwards  to 
retain  the  parts  in  their  natural  position,  till,  by  recovering  their 
original  healthy  state,  they  are  enabled  to  perform  their  functions. 
The  latter  part  of  the  operation  is  effected  by  an  instrument  which, 
with  some  trifling  alterations  in  its  shape,  differs  very  little  from  the 
elevator  of  Pellier.  The  minute  steps  of  the  operation  with  the 
knife,  are  clearly  detailed  in  the  cases  which  are  subjoined,  to  which. 
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tre  must  refer  the  practical  reader,  who  may  be  disposed  to  adopt 
the  method  of  cure  vyhich  the  author  recommends.  Ic  appears  to.  be 
founded  on  rational  principles,  and  he  avers  that  it  is  generally 
followed  by  success. 

i 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  28. — Prospectus  of  aWork  entitled,  a  jihilosophicaltoicl  experi- 
mental Inquiry .  into  the  hams  of  Resistance  of  non-elastic 
Fluids  and  Cohesion  of  fibrous  Fluids.^  a*  far  as  cither  is  connect- 
ed xoith  the  Theory  or  Practice  of  navul-Ar.hitcctare  ;  iyd  tyc. 
By  A.  Muconochie,  Esq.    Uo.     Egerton.  1805. 

ALTHOUGH  no  country  is  more  indebted  to  navigation  than  our 
own,- yet  there  is  by  no  means  that  attention  paid  to  the  construc- 
tion of  vessels  which  their'impnrtance  demands..  Various,  circum- 
stances have  contributed  to  so  strange  a  phenomenon,  and  they 
are  such  as  probably  to  counteract  every  attempt  at  a  remedy. 
Naval  architecture  has  been  left  very  much  to  itself,  and,  as  this 
author  properly  observes,  a  single  individual,  a  bookseller,  has  done 
more  for  its  improvement,  than  the  legislature,  and  all  ihe  incor- 
porated societies  for  the  encouragement  of  the  arts  and  sciences  to- 
gether. 

It  will  be  a  curious  circumstance,  if  India  should  contribute  more 
to  this  science  than  Europe  :  yet  the  work  before  us,  written 
by  a  gentleman  of  Buypoor,  near  Calicut,  Malabar,  holds  out  encou- 
ragement which  we  little  expected  from  such  a  quarter.  His  intend- 
ed work  will,  we  hope,  meet  with  the  protection  of  the  East  India 
company  :  from  the  prospectus  we  augur  most  favourably  of  the 
future  benefits  to  be  derived  from  it.  1  lis  employment  in  the  fo- 
rests of  India  has  afforded  him  every  opportunity  of  acquiring  an  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  the  materials  of  shipb  uilding,  and  his  experi- 
'ments  are  numerous  and  judicious.  He  proposes  to  give  his  work 
in  two  volumes,  quarto,  in  three  parts,  the  first  containing  a  view  of 
the  present  state  of  oak  timber  in  England,  the  causes  of  its  scarcity, 
with  the  prospects  of  a  future  supply  ;  the  second,  a  view  of  the 
timber  trade  of  India,  with  a  plan  for  its  improvement  ;  the  third, 
a  view  of  the  present  state  of  naval  architecture  in  India,  shewing 
in  general  the  vast  resources  in  naval  staples,  contained  within  the 
British  dominions  in  that  country.  To  assist  him  in  this  undertak- 
ing he  calls  upon  men  of  knowledge  and  experience,  and  points 
out  in  this  pruspecfus  to  what  points  he  wishes  their  attention  to  be 
chiefly  directed. 

The  resistance  of  fluids  is  doubtless  an  object  of  the  first  impor- 
tance. Toascertain  it,  a  variety  of  experiments  is  proposed  on  sur- 
faces, moving  in  various  directions  with  various  velocities.  These 
experiments  will  throw  light  on  the  motion  of  vessels  in  water  r  an  in- 
quiry into  the  laws  of  cohesion  of  fibrous  solids  will  assist  us  in  the 
framing  of  our  vessels.  Here  the  author  has  very  successfully  brought 
chemistry  to  his  aid,  and  in  the  investigation  of  the  pyroh'gneous 
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p-cM,  has  made  many  useful  remarks  on  the  action  of  iMi  and 
copper  on  timber.  To  expel  a-  fluid  from  timber,  the  following 
ingenious  process  is  recommended  :  Let  a  vessel  be  properly  con* 
structed  to  admit  the  wood,  into  which  the  ste«m  of  boihng  water 
is  to  be  admitted,  and  a  hule  being  made  at  the  bottom  of  ths  vessel, 
the  air  will  be  expelled,  and  the  steam  being  condensed,  a  vacuum, 
nearly  will  be  formed  in  the  vessel.  In  consequence  of  this  vacuum, 
the  elastic  fluids  of  the  wood  will  rush  out,  and  by  repeating  the 
joperiition  the  non-elastic  fluids  in  the  wood  will  be  raised  to  the 
temperature  of  steam,  converted  into  elastic  vapour,  and  then  dis- 
charged. The  wood  then  being  plunged  into  oil,  will  be  freed  from 
their  future  intrusion,  and  thus  wood  may  be  seasoned  the  moment 
it  is  felled. 

A  steam  chamber  of  this  kind  is  not  expensive.  The  author  had 
one  in  daily  use  in  the  jear  1803,  capable  of  containing  twenty  or 
thirty  planks,  forty  feet  long,  and  he  conjectures,  that  the  fire  con- 
sumed in  hi 'i  Majesty's  yards,  would  from  the  chips  furnish  tar  more 
than  sufficient  to  saturate  all  the  oak  wanted  in  the  English  navy. 

When  we  have  discharged  the  fluids  from  our  timber,  the  pro- 
per mede  of  applying  it  to  the  obstruction  of  a  ship  becomes  an 
object  of  inquiry,  and  that  this  is  little  considered  must  be  evident, 
if  the^author's  position  be  true,  and  we  believe  it  is,  that  a  ship  in 
the  light  of  a  machine  composed  of  wood  and  iron,  is  the.  feeblest, 
most  inartificial  and  unworkmanlike  structure  in  the  whole  range 
of  mechanics.  For  the  proofs  of  this  position,  which  it  is  highly 
expedient  for  the  shipbuilder  t.o  examine,  we  refer  him  to  the  present 
prospectus,  where  he  will  find  many  ingenious  observations  on  the 
rolling  and  pitching  of  ships,  en  the  nature  of  cross  planking  decks, 
and  other  points,  which  if  they  do  not  concur  with  his  present 
practice,  may  produce  improvements  in  it.  The  idea,  of  construct- 
ing a  ship's  frarms  entirely  of  straight  timber,  bent  to  the  required 
curvature  by  steam,  is  not  to  be  rejected  merely  from  its  novelty, 
And    the  experiment  is  assuredly  worthy  of  attention. 

The  above  point?  will  aficJrd  matter  for  the  first  part  cf  the  in- 
tended work  ;  in  the  two  next  parts  we  have  reason  to  expect  much 
information:  and  if  this  work  should  meet  with  encouragement, 
snothei,  under  the  title  iff  Naval  Philosophy,  is  prepared  to  suc- 
ceed it.  Firm  the  impt -rtance  of  the  subject,  and  the  manner 
of  treating  it  in  the  pre  sent  specimen,  we  shall  hope  that  the  author 
will  be  forwarded  in  his  designs,  and  we  recommend  this  prospec- 
tus to  ship  builders  and  their  employers. 

^.kt.  29. —  71ie  Conveniences ,  Principles,  and  Method  of  keeping 
Atciurit;;  kith  Bunkers  in' (he  Country  and  in  London,  ta'tk 
accurate  Tables  adapted  to  the  calculating  of  Interest  Accounts 
tzith  Ease  and  Dispatch,  and  to  the  discounting'  of  Bills  of 
Exchange.,  rJierein  the  'fable  of  Interest  fur  one  Day  is  extend- 
fd  to  one  Million  oj  Founds,  <yc.  By  W.  Lover  ie.  8vo~  Long., 
jmn.      jfcGj. 

THE  greater  part  of  th;s  volume  is  filled  with  the  tables  of  i«- 
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terest,  whose  merit  consists  in  their  accuracy.  The  trouble  ia 
making  them  is  not  very  great,  as  from  a  common  rule  ot'  three  sum, 
the  interest  of  a  pound  Un  one  day  is  found  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  accuracy,  and  the  multiplication  of  this  number  by  the 
numbers  up  to  a  hundred,  gives  the  interest  for  any  number  of 
pounds  under  a  hundred,  for  one  day.  The  multiplying  of  the  in- 
terest  thus  found  by  the  numbers  up  to  twelve,  gives  us  the  interest 
for  pounds  up  to  a  hundred,  to  twelve  deys.  A  continued  inultw 
plication  in  this  manner  by  the  numbers  up  to  twelve,  gives  the  in-r 
teiest  for  most,  ot  the  days  in  the  year,  and  for  the  precise  numbers 
and  their  multiples,  we  proceed  by  addition  and  multiplication.  Thus 
for  the  interest  of  a  pound  for  thirteen  days,  we  add  together  the 
interest  of  seven  fflfcl  six  pounds  for  a  day  found,  and  then  multi- 
plying the  number  thus  found  by  two,  f«»r  the  interest  of  twenty -six 
days ;  by  three,  for  thirty-nine  days  ;  and  so  on.  The  great  nicety  is  ia 
knowing  when  tothrowout  the  decimal  below  a  farthing, ot  to  increase 
it  till  it  is  a  farthing.  On  winch  account  ail  tabids  made  on  this  piau 
should  be  perpetually  rectified,  and  in  fact  they  ought  first  to  be  made 
ia  decimals  to  eight  or  t<-n  figures,  and  afterwards  converted  into 
pounds  and  fractions  pf  pounds. 

It  seems  to  be  a  proper  mode  that  when  the  decimal  below  the 
farthing  exceeds  5,  a  iarthing  should  then  b<-  given  to  the  interest, 
that  when  it  is-  below  5,  the  decimal  .should  be  rejected  ;  but  if  the 
custom  of  trade  throws  aside  all  the  decimals  bei.  w  the  tarthing, 
nothing  is  to  be  said  against  it,  but  to  lake  care  that  in  going  by 
addition  or  multiplication  this  decimal  should  have  its  proper  value 
in  the  higher  numbers.  We  mention  this,  because  at  first  sight,  ort 
examining  these  tables,  we  thought  the  decimal  rejected  in  one  in- 
stance large  enough  to  admit  ol  a  farthing  increase  to  the  interest ; 
hut  on  looking  to  the  multiples  ot  the  number,  we  found  that  it  was 
taken  into   the   account,  and  the  interest  properly  given. 

The  account  given  ot  the  various  details  in  tradesmen's  accounts  is 
drawn  up  with  great  clearness,  and  will  be  found  useful  to  the  coun- 
try tradesman  in  ids  coni-v  ctions,  with  the  trade  in  London.  U  con- 
tains all  the  processes  relative  to  bankers  and  the  drawing  of  bids, 
processes  which  every  clerk  in  London  is  very  soon  made  acquainted 
with,  but  which,  if, not  known  by  the  country  tradesman,  may  subjret 
him  to  much  unnecessary  trouble  1  he  work  is  reci  mmeiided  by 
the  imprimatur  of  Mr.  Nutl,  governor  ot  the  bank  of  Lngtand,  and 
a  few  merchants'  houses  in  London,  Sh^theid,  and  Wakefield. 

Art.  30. — The  Doctrine  of  Philosophical  Necessity  briefly  in- 
vaii luted,  Lij  JJifi  Dazzxon,  vj  Sedbevgh.  Second  Edition.  Td 
zifuch  is    MU3?   added. an  Appendix,  pp.    36.  \Lluio.      Cadell   and 

Levies. 

THE  reputation  of  Mr.  Dawson  as  a  mathematician  has  been 
fcriijj  and  very  extensive!)  established.  In  this  short  tract  he  prefers 
a  -t  -v  strong  clfciin  to  -the  character  of  a  sober,  acute  and  profound 
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metaphysician.  We  have  perused  his  remarks  with  much  satisfac- 
tion, and  think  them  deserving  of  \'ery  high  commendation.  Much 
?nore  may  be  learned  from  them,  on  the  subject  of  which  they  treat, 
than  from  whole  volumes  which  we  have  seen,  hv  less  competent 
writers.  We  aje  surry  that  they  have  remained  s.o  long  unnoticed 
by  us. 

Art.  31. — Ajeic  I  noughts  on  ihc  Creation,  G-eneraf/nn,  uroivta, 
and  Evolution  of  the  Human  Body  and  Ssul  :  on  the  Spiritual 
rind  Immortal  Nature  of  the  Sou/  of  Man  :  and  on  the  Resur- 
rection  of  his  Body  at  the  last  Day.  in  a  spiritual,  incorruptible, 
and  glorified  State.     3s.  6d.     8vo.     Hatched.     1S05. 

THE  chief  intention    of  these  pages  is  to  state   a   few  cursory 
thoughts  and  remarks  on  the  creation  of  the  body  and  soul  of  man  ; 
on  the  existence  and  immortality   of  the  soul  ;  on    its   generation, 
growth,  and   evolution  with  the   body;  on    its  happy  or  miserable 
state,  immediately  after  the  death  of  the  body  ;  and  on  some  objec- 
tions  which  have  been  offered  to  these  doctrines  :  which  the  author 
is  induced  to  produce,  from  a  firm  belief  that   they   may  prove  ser- 
viceable to  mankind  ;  and  particularly  to  those  who,  in   this  age  of 
infidelity,   have     been   led    to   disbelieve    the   scriptures,   and   that 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments   which  they  uniformly  de- 
clare.    In  pursuance  of  this  design  the  writer  has  occasion  to  ad- 
vert to  the  opinions  which  have  been  entertained  on  the  questions  of 
the  natural  mortality  of  the  human  soul,  on  the  doctrines  of  material- 
ism,  on  the  manner  of  the  soul's  propagation,  on  the  intermediate 
state,  and  on  the  eternity  of  the   world    which   is  to  be    hereafter. 
On  all  these,  and  some  other  subjects,  the  reader  may  derive   some 
information  from  the  work  which  is  before  us.     Reference   is  made 
Occasionally  to  the  works  of  Bishop  Newton,    Bishop  Law,  Doctor 
Taylor,  Doctor  Priestley,  Mr.  Ormerod,  Dean  (notBishop,  ssthis  wri- 
ter calls  him,)  Sherlock,  and  some   others  :  men  Of  whose  opinions 
on  any  subject  it  cannot  be  altogether  uninteresting  and  useless  to 
be  informed  or  reminded.     This  work  therefore  is  not  without  its 
■value   as  a  record   and  recapitulation  of  some  important   points  of 
literary  history.    VVe  are  pleased  also  with  the  piety  and  the  humility 
of  its  author.  Yet  the  took  has  very  many  defects.   And  particularly, 
which  is  so  requisite  a  faculty  in  the  subjects  which  he  has  selected 
for  discussion,  we  cannot  speak  in   high  terms   of  his  skill  and  ex- 
actness in  the  use  of  language,    without  which  the   metaphysician's 
labours  and  the  divine's  are  little  less  than  vain. 

Art.  32. — The  Nature  and  Properties  of  Wool,  illustrated  with  a 
Description  of  the  English  Fleece.  By  John  Luccock,  Wool- 
stapler,     pp.  360.     12?wo.     5s.  6d.     Harding.     1805. 

TO  the  volume  of  an  artisan  who  writes  on  the  business  to  which 
he  has  been  regularly  bred,  we  always  turn  with  attention,  convin- 
ced that  it  he  has  the  vanity  to  publish,  he  will  .also  have  the  earn 
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dour  to  communicate  any  secret  of  which  he  may  be  possessed.  It 
is,  however,  from  an  opinion  that  professional  knowledge  is  part 
of  a  man's  capital,  which  should  always  be  disposed  of  on  the  best 
terms,  that  artisans  are  most  frequently  induced  to  bestow  it  on  the 
public  in  a  respectable  volume,  the  immense  sale  of  which  is  to  re- 
imburse them  for  all  their  pains  and  cares.  We  need  not  observe 
how  much  the  authors  are  deceived  or  the  public  disappointed  in 
such  works.  Their  little  secret,  their  nostrum,  which  they  .would 
have  communicated  to  their  apprentices  in  two  sentences,  is  either 
studiously  concealed  in  obscure  hints,  or  enveloped  in  a  labyrinth 
•ef  words,  so  that  the  hapless  reader,  obliged  to  purchase  a  thick 
volume,  and  lose  tenfold  its  value  in  time,  pays  very  dearly  indeed 
for  his  trivial  information.  We  are  sorry  that  the  work  of  Mr. 
Luccock  is  no  exception  to  these  reflections.  Had  he  presented  us 
with  his  personal  observations  only,  they  would  not  have  exceeded 
one  fourth  the  compass  of  the  present  volume  ;  and  in  doing  so,  he 
might  have  required  the  same  price  for  his  work,  which  would  then 
have  been  much  more  honourable  and  profitable  both  to  himself 
and  the  public.  All  .Mr.  L.'s  general  observations,  which,  in  more 
able  hands,  would  have  assumed  an  historical  character,  are  totally 
erroneous;  his  account  of  Spanish  sheep  and  wool  cannot  deceive 
even  the  most  illiterate,  as  it  is  extremely  defective  in  historical  ■ 
facts.  Any  of  our  Encyclopedias,  although  egregiously  erroneous 
and  defective  in  this  branch,  would  have  assisted  the  author  in  his 
general  view  of  wool.  Pliny  or  Strabo  would  have  informed  him 
of  the  excellence  of  Spanish  wool  long  prior  to  the  incursions  of  the 
Moors;  and  the  works  of  many  of  our  philosophers  (Bancroft,  for 
instance),  would  have  taught  him  something  of  the  nature  of  wool. 
Nevertheless,  injustice,  we  must  acknowledge,  that  his  work  con- 
tains many  important  and  interesting  observations,  but  they  are  so 
intermixed  with  extraneous  incoherent  matter,  that  it  is  an  Hercu- 
lean labour  to  collect  what  is  truly  valuable  into  a  limited  point  «f 
view.  When  thus  lopped  of  its  excrescences,  it  might  be  denomi- 
fcr.ted  '  a  topographical  Description  of  English  Wool,  interspersed 
with  Observations  on  the  Feeding  of  Sheep,  Quality  of  the  Staple, 
and  Value  of  fleeces  as  influenced  bv. Commerce  and  Manufactures.' 
Under  this  title,  which,  we  think,  will  convey  to  our  leaders  a 
more  just  idea  of  its  contents  than  any  analysis  we  could  give,  it 
will  be  found  to  contain  much  local  knowledge  of  thje  actual  slate  of 
our  wool-crops,  with  highly  laboured  estimates  of  their  quanta v  and 
quality  in  the  respective  counties  of  England  and  Wales.  Instances 
of  good  sense  and  shrewd  reflections  occur  in  almost  every  page, 
p.mong  which  it  is  observed,  that  Malta  produced  a  verj  consider** 
.  le  effect  on  our  wopilen-lrade ;  u  fact  worthy  the  attention  oi  po'i- 
-tieiaris.  rJ'ho  am'!. or  wry  ingeniously  estimates  the  quantity  of 
.wool  by  tin'  number  cf  piles  iv  cSssaty  to  cover  an  inch;  of 
moderately  line  Spanish  staple  he  has  found  with  a  microscope 
IbOQ  pde;  in.  an  inch  ;  the  average  number  of  short  English  wool 
is  8§£j    ir'   icflg   do.    000.     Of  lb?  Iwng    staple,  there  is  only  half 
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in<*  quantity,  which  is  shout  one  third    of  the  value    of  the    snoift. 
T  ■:    England    and    Wales    3Cj$,i|3f>   packs;   value   5,570,494-L 

lumber  f»i  sheep  slaughtered,  7,U'2,85(>,  ubkh  exceeds  the  mini-" 
ber  of  lambs  yeaned,  by  140,054-  annually.  rl  his  calculation, 
we  apprehend,  is  tolerably  correct,  though  ic  is  much  be!  m  what 
l»e  have  hitherto  seen.  U pun  the  whole,  rhlfc voturpets  worthy  the 
attention  of  wool-iarrners  and  all  persons  concerned  in  the  woollen 
trade. 

JLkt.  S3. — Observations  on  the  Cultivation  of'JFasfe  Lands,  address- 
ed to  the  Gentlemen  and  Faimers  of  Gltui.orgtmhire.  By  Jumcs 
Capper,  formerly  Colonel  and  Comptroller  -General  of  the  Army  and 
Fortification  Aecompts  on  the  Coast  of  Coromandel.  pp.  6 1 .  Svo. 
Egerton.      1S05. 

DID  we  not  know  the  tendency  of  men's  minds  to  extremes,  we 
should  be  at  a  loss  to  say  why  a  general  bill  of  enclosure  had  not  long 
since  been  adopted  by  the  parliament  of  England.  This  is  the  more 
extraordinary,  because  general  enclosures  might  almost  immediately 
become  a  fertile  source  of  revenue  to  the  government,  as  well  as  of 
supply  to  the  people.  The  evil,  however,  if  not  speedily  obviated, 
■will  lemedy  itsell  :  an!  public  spirited  individuals  have- embarked  in 
speculations  of  local  enclosures  that  will  gradually  extend  them- 
selves, until  those  vast  plains  shall  be  converted  into  fertile  fields, 
and  the  overflowing  wealth  of  their  proprictois  be  at  once  the  envy 
and  the  reproach  of  government.  The  moderate  and  judicious 
pamphlet  of  Colonel  Capper  will  contribute  materially  to  this.  end. 
From  his  impartial  statement  of  facts  it  appears  that  the  cultivati- 
on of  waste  lamis,  if  properly  directed,  will  yield  a  clear  profit  of 
301.  per  cent,  on  the  capital  employed.  A  held  of  10  acres  for  pa- 
ring, burning,  (the  system  that  he  has  found  incomparably  the  best) 
manuring,  sowing,  eec.  cost  only  6 Si.  2s.  6*d.  and  yielded  S  bushels 
of  wheat  per  acre,  leaving  a  clear  profit,  .511.  17s-  0d.  ev°n  in  the 
first  year  of  enclosure.'  The  rotation  of  crops  is  wheat,  which  if 
good  is  then  followed  bv  turnips,  barley  or  oats,  ray  grass  and  clo- 
ver. To  enclose  100  acres  with  the  certainty  of  success,  it  is  deemed 
necessary  to  have  a  disposable  capital  erf  at  least  lOCOi. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  how  much  more  advantageous  it  is  to 
drain  marshes  or  fens,  than  to  cultivate  heaths,  as  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
and  others  have  recently  drained  near  ten  thousand  acres  of  such 
lands  in  Lincolnshire,  which  are  now  worth  si.Mty  pounds  an  acre  ! 
We  trust  that  such  a  certain  and  rapid  acquisition  of  great  wealth, 
Wm  he  an  incentive  to  other  agriculturists,  to  attempt  the  total  an- 
nihilation of  these  unhealthy  wastes. 

1'hese  observations  are  the  result  of  four  years  experience,  ex- 
tracted from  the  minutes  of  the  author's  farming  journal,  which,  as 
weil  as  his  improvements,  he  informs  us,  are  always  open  to  thft 
inspection  oi  his  friends  and  neighbours ;  a  conduct  truly  liberal. 
The  work  is  prefaced  by  some  hinrs  for  the  establishment  of  a 
*  school  of  jndusfy in  Glamorganshire^   for  the  children  cf  the!;*' 
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touring  poor,'  which,  with  the  character  here  given  oflabouring 
people  in  general,  do  equal  honour  to  the  head  and  heart  of  the 
author.  We  should  gladly  see  some  such  plan  of  schools  of  industry 
adopted  throughout  every  county  in  the  united  kingdoms. 

Art.  3 1. — Observations  upon  the  Composition  and  Uses  of  theJVa- 
ter  at  the  Nets  Sulphur  Baths,  at  Dinsdale,  near  Darlington,  in 
the  County  of  Durham.  By  John  Peacock,  pp.  82.  8vo<  2s.  6d. 
Mawman.     1805. 

THIS  sulphurated  spring,  situated  on  the  hanks  of  the  Tees,  was 
discovered    in   1787?  and    in   1797   baths   were  erected    on  it.     A 
wine  quart  contains  2  grains  carbonat  of  lime;    25.  grains  sulphat 
of  lime;  carbonic  acid  gas  2  cubic  inches;  azotic  gas  1.50  do.  sul- 
phurated hydrogen  gas  8.32  cubic  inches,  which  contain  2*  grain* 
of  sulphur.     This;  quantity  of  sulphurated  hydrogen  gas  greatly  sur- 
passes the  waters  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  but  we   hope  to  s^e  it  imme- 
diately analyzed  by  some  chemist,  as  it  must   be  a   powerful  agent 
that  may  succeed  in  many  fca'sys,  where  the  waters   of  Harrowgate 
have  faiied,  as  in  herpetic  and  cutaneous  affections.     In  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  pamphlet  there  are  some  rational  reflections  on  scro- 
phulous  and  herpetic  diseases,   which  the  author  very  justly  allows 
to  be  hereditary.      A   natural  remedy  for  such  diseases  is  the  more 
desirable  at  prt-sent,  because  cutaneous   affections   are   every  day 
snore  and  more  common  in  consequence  of  the  general  use  of  per- 
nicious lotions   for  beautifying  the  skin.     Should  these  observations 
tend  to  m:tke  known  a  remedy  so  nr-censary  and  so  powerful,  (and  we 
hope  that  they  will  excite  a  prompt  and  decisive  examination)  they 
will  do  considerable  honour  to  the  a  urn  of'. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Peacock's  political  reflections,  we  cannot 
help  hinting  that  his  genitis  is  better  adapted  to  wield  the  pestle 
than  to  direct  the  affairs  of  state. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  been  informed  of  the  discovery 
of  two  new  wells  at  Harrowgate,  which  are  supposed  to  approach 
nearly  the  strength  of  the  Dinsdale  water;  they  are  to  be  fitted  up 
immediately,  as  there  is  frequently  a  deficiency  of  water  for  the 
baths.  This  discovery  will  doubtless  be  found  of  very  essential  ser- 
vice to  the  restoration  of  the  health  of  nianv  persons,  who  have  no* 
hitherto  been  able  to  procure  a  sufficient  quantity  of  this  medicated 
water. 

Art.  35. — A  Summary  of  pntentm  and  filial  Duties,  or  an  inte~ 
resting  Description  of  rvhat  Parents  and  Children  owe  to  each- 
other,  inculcating  also  the  7/wst  valuable  Requisites  for  a  liberal 
Education.  The  idwle  extracted  from  the  Works  of  the  Sieur 
de  Charron,  by  J  .Taylor,  Head  Master  of  the  Academy,  Dron. 
field,  SfC.     l%no.     Longman.     1805. 

THIS  valuable  little  treatise  being  in  its  original   state  unavoid- 
c     ably  concealed  from  the  notice  of  many  families  particularly  inie- 
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rested  in  the  greatest  part  of  its  contents,  the  Editor  has  been  induced 
to  present  it  to  the  world  in  its  present  form. 

Should  the  perusal  of  it  afford  as  much  pleasure  to  others  as  it 
has  done  to  us,  no  apology  can  be  necessary  for  thus  recommend- 
ing it  to  the.  more  general  attention  of  the  public. 

Art.  36. — A  solemn  Protest  against  the  Revival  of  Scenic  Exhi- 
bitions and  Interludes  at  the  Royalty  Theatre,  containing  Rc~ 
marks  on  Pizarro,  the  Stranger,  and  John  Bull,  with  a  Rust* 
script.  To  zchich  is  prefixed,  a  Reviezs  of  the  Conduct  of  the 
Stags  in  general,  and  the  Expediency  and  Lawfulness  of  Dra- 
matic Entertainments.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Thirlwull,  A.M.  Chap* 
lain  to  Bancroft's  Hospital,  and  Lecturer  of  St.  Dunstan, 
Stepney.    Svo.     Is.     Rivingtons.     1805. 

YOU  are  too  warm,  Mr.  Thirl  wall,  much  too  warm  :  when  your 
passion  is  abated  we  will  talk  with  you. 

Akt.  37. — Children's  true  Guide  to  Knowledge  and  Virtue,  or  a 
Collection  of  early  Lessons  peculiarly  calculated  to  promote  a 
gradual  Improvement  in  Reading,  as  zcell  as  to  lay  a  valuable 
Foundation  in  Moral  and  Religious  Principles,  the  Plan  and 

'  Subject  Mutter  being  attentively  adapted  to  the  use  of  Schools  in 
general.  By  J .  Taylor,  Head  Master  of  the  Academy,  Dron- 
Jield,  and  Author  of  the  JScw  English  Grammar,  £jc.  Svq. 
Longman.     1805. 

THIS  book  would  be  much  better  calculated  for  children,  if  the 
poetry  were  omitted. 

Art.  38. — Interesting  Conversations  on  Moral  and  Religious  Sub- 
jects, interspersed  with    Nairalive.     By   a   Lady.      81.0.      5*. 
Williams  and  Smith.     1805. 

AS  these  conversations  are  principally  on  religious  subjects,  and 
are  of  the  same  species  with  many  which  have  been  reviewed  by  us 
©n  former  occasions ;  we  refer  our  readers  for  our  opinion  of  the 
present  work  to  the  '25th  article  of  our  Review  for  November  Ust. 
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Art.  L—Sh-  JohnFrohsarCs  Chronicles  of  England,  France 
Spain,  'and  the  adjoining  Countries,  from  the  latter  Fart 
of  ttie  Reign  of  Edzeard  II.  to  the  Coronation  of  Henry 
IV.  Newly  translated  from  the  French  Editions,  with 
Variations  and  Additions  from  many  celebrated  MSS. 
By    Thomas  Johnes.      The  <2d  Edition.      Svo.     3    Vols. 

■     1/.  Iris.     Longman.      1803. 

'  JOHN  Froissart,'  as  we  are  informed  bv  the  memoir  of  his 
life,  published  by  M.  de  la  dime  deSt.  Palaye,  in  the  ]0th 
vol.   of  the    f  Academie  des   Inscriptions,'  a   translation  of 
which  is  judiciously  prefixed  to  the  present  edition  by  Mr. 
Johnes,  *  was  Priest,  Canon,  and  Treasurer  of  the  Collegiate 
Church  of  Chimay,and  was  born  at  Valenciennes  in  Hainault 
about  1337/     Whatever  his  situation  may  have  been  in  early 
youth, the  character  which  he  displayed  through  life  appears 
to  have  met  with  sufficient  opportunities  of  rapidly   unfold- 
ing itself.     It  is  happily  delineated   by  M.  de  St.  Palaye    in 
the  following  passage  ;  and  the  reader  will  often  recur  to  it  in 
the  course  of  the  histoiy,  almost  every  page  of  which  confirms 
the  justness  of  his  observations. 

*  His  infancy  announced  what  he  would  one  day  be  ;  he  early  ma- 
nifested that  eager  and  inquisitive  mind,  which  during  the  course  of 
his  life  never  allowed  him  to  remain  long  attached  to  the  sameoccu- 
pations,  nor  to  continue  long  in  the  same  place. 

'  The  different  games  suitable  to  that  age,  of  which  he  gives  us  a 
picture  equally  curious  and  amusing,  kept  up  in  his  mind  a  natural 
propensity  to  dissipation,  which  during  his  early  studies  must  have 
tried  the  patience  as  well  as  exercised  the  seventy  of  his  masters. 

'  He  loved  hunting,  music,  assemblies,  feasts,  dancing,  dress,  good 
living,  wine,  and  women:  these  tastes,  which  almost  all  showed  them- 
felves  from  twelve  years  of  age,  being  confirmed  by  habit,  were  con- 
tinued even  to  his  old  age,  and  perhaps  never  left  him.  Neither  the 
serious  thoughts  nor  the  affections  of  Froissart  being  yet  sufficiently 
engaged,  hi.;  love  for  history  filled  up  the  void  which  his  passion  for 
pleasure  left,  and  became  to  him  an  inexhaustible  source  of 'amuse- 
ment.* vol.  i.  p.  ii.  j 
Crit.  Kkv.  Vol.  7.  March,  180-3.                              Q     jj 
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If  Froissart's  historical  work  were  wanting  in  passages  to 
witness  the  truth  of  the  preceding  accouat,  his  poems  would 
he  found  evidence  sufficient ;  for  Froissart  was  (as  may  in- 
deed well  be  guessed)  a  poet  also. 

He  was  scarcely  twenty  years  old  when  he  sat  down   to- 
write  his  history,  at  the  request  of  his  '  dear  lord  and  patron, 
Sir  Robert  de  Kamur,  knight,  Lord  of  Beaufort' — and  as  from 
that  period  he  probably  began  to  collect  from  his   own  in- 
formation and  experience,  we  may  mark  with  some  certainty 
the  point  of  his  history  where  he  regularly  commences  an* 
thor;  for  at  the  beginning  he   acknowledges  himself  to  be 
merely  a  transcriber  of,  or  at  best  a  compiler  from  the  MSS. 
of  '  Master  John  le  Bel,  formerly  canon  of  St.  Lambert's  at 
Liege/ as  to  thosecvents  which  lie  does  not  relate   immedi- 
ately from  his  own  observation  or  from  hearsay.     We  may 
therefore  treat  him  as  an  original  writer  of  all  that  part  of  hi* 
history   which  comes  after  the  relation  of  the  battle  of  Poi- 
tiers in  1356.     The  remainder  of  his  life  is  interesting,  as  it 
brings  U3  acquainted  with  the  sources  from   whence  he  waSr 
enabled  to    draw  so   much  information,  and   fixes  a  higher 
value  on  the  work,  from  the  authenticity  which  it  commu- 
nicates to  the  greatest  part  of  the  circumstances  which  he 
records. 

His  residence   in  England,  between    the  years  1360  and 
1366,  appears,  from  his  poems,  to  have  been  the  consequence 
of  an  early  and    ill-requited   attachment,  the    melancholy 
effects  of  which  ne  was  desirous  to  dispel  by  change  of  scene 
and  of  employment.  He  there  obtained  an  introduction  to  the 
court  of  Edward,  and  his  poetical  talents  soon  rendered  him 
a  favourite  companion  of  his- royal  country-woman,  Philippa, 
who  was  always  distinguished   for  her  natural  affection    to- 
wards her  native  land  of  Ilainault.     The  delicate  gallantry 
of  those  ages,  (as  M.  de  St.  P.  well  observes,)  admitted  of 
the  most  familiar  intercourse  between   all   ranks  and    sexes 
without  reproach    or  slander.     '  it  was  then  believed  thai 
love  might  be  confined  to  a  delicate  intercourse  of  gallan- 
try and  tenderness ;  the  ladies  blushed  not  in  feeling  so  pure 
a  passion,  and  the  most  modest  of  them  made  it  the  ordinary 
subject  of  their  conversations.'     But  it  must  notbe  imagined 
that  Froissart's  whole  time  was  occupied   in    rondeaus  and 
f  ditties,'  for  the  delight  of  her  grace  :  on  the  contrary,  the 
time  he  now  spent  at  the  court  of  London  presented  to   his 
ever  curious  and  eager  mind,  a  stock    of  information   with 
regard  to  the  character  and  habits  of  the  most   illustrious 
among  our  gallant  countrymen,  together  with  important  and 
authentic  details  of  facts,  with   which    he  has  not  failed  to 
enrich  almost  every  page  of  his- valuable  history, 
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^Too  restless,  and   too  much  occupied  with   his   favorite 
schemes  for  acquiring  and    communicating  knowledge,  to 
remain  long  in  one  fixed  place  of  residence,  he  obtained  li- 
berty, while  yet  attached  to  the  service   of  his  royal   patro- 
ness, to  travel  through  various  parts  of  Europe.     It  is  un- 
certain at  what  precise  period  he  travelled  '  on  horseback, 
with  his  portmanteau  behind  him,  and  followed  by  his  grey- 
hound/ to  the  highlands  of  Scotland;  but   in  the    course  of 
his  journey  he  spent  some  time  at  the  court   of  King  David, 
and  at  the  castle  of  Dalkeith,   the   hospitable    residence   of 
William  Earl  of  Douglas.     During  the  same  period  we  also 
find  him  on  ajourney  into  North  Yvales.     In  1366  we  trace 
him  again  in  France  from  Melun   sur  Seine  to   Bourdeaux, 
where   he    resided    at     the   time   when    Richard  II.    was 
born.     From  thence  he  accompanied  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
on  his  Spanish  expedition,  as  far  as  Dax,  but  appears  to  have 
been  then  (to  his  great  mortification)  sent  back  to  England, 
probably  with  some  dispatches  for  the  court.     In    1368   he 
was  in  Italy,  and  present  at  the  nuptials  of  Lionel,  Duke  of 
Clarence,  with  Jolande  of  Milan.     He  describes  the  festi- 
vals on  the  occasion  of  this  marriage  at  the  court  of  Ama- 
deus  the  Green,  Count  of  Savoy.     He  successively   visited 
Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Rome  before  he  left  Italy. 

In  1369  he  lost  his  patroness  Queen  Philippa;  and  this 
event  prevented  his  return  to  England,  which  he  did  not 
visit  again  before  1395.  He  retired  to  theliving  of  Lestines, 
which  he  possessed  in  his  own  country ;  but  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  remarkably  well  adapted  for  the  sober 
and  quiet  functions  of  a  village  pastor,  since  the  only  anec- 
dote he  gives  of  his  residence  here  is,  that  (in  a  very  short 
space  of  time)  the  publicans  had  500  francs  of  his  money. 
Not  long  after  we  find  him  at  court  again,  in  the  service 
of  YVinceslaus  Duke  of  Brabant,  whom  he  seems  to  have 
assisted  (for  the  duke  was  a  poet)  in  the  composition  of 
the  romance  of  Meliador. 

In  1384  the  good  duke  died,  and  Froissart  (who  was  never 
in  want  of  excellent  patrons)  immediately  afterwards  appears 
in  the  new  character  of  clerk  of  the  chapel  to  Guy  Count 
de  Blois,  who  recalled  him  to  the  pursuits  he  had  for  some 
short  time  neglected,  and,  by  engaging  hiiii  to  continue  his 
unfinished  history,  inspired  him  with  fresh  ardour  in  this  fa- 
vourite occupation.  We  may  suppose  that  the  next  three 
years  were  spent  in  composition,  and  in  reducing  his  former 
collections  to  a  regular  form.  In  13SShe  sets  off  again  to 
acquire  new  lights  and  information,  in  countries  before  un- 
explored. Through  Avignon,  Montpellier,  Carcassonne,  and 
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Pamiers,(ateach  of  which  he  made  some  residence,)  he  pursu- 
ed his  travels  towards  the  court  of  Gaston  Phoebus,  Count  de 
Poix.  During  the  latter  part  of  this  expedition  he  had  for 
his  companion  a  worthy  knight  of  Foix,  by  name  Espaingdu 
Lyon,  with  whom  he  accidentally  became  acquainted  ;  and 
as  Sir  Espainghad  served  in  all  the  wars  of  Gascony,  and  was 
equally  inquisitive  and  communicative  with  Froissart  him- 
self, our  historian  profited  of  every  moment,  by  treasuring 
up  his  details  during  the  day,  and  exploring  with  him  what- 
ever was  worth  seeing  at  the  places  where  they  rested  for  the 
night.  The  account  of  thisjourney  and  of  his  reception  at 
tiie  court  of  Qrtez,  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  por- 
tions of  his  history. 

We  will  give  Froissart's  own  account  of  his  arrival  and 
introduction  to  the  count,  as  strongly  characteristic  of  him- 
self and  of  his  work.  The  translation  is  from  the  edition  of 
Denis  Sauvage  in  folio,  157=5;  vol.  iii.  p.  26.  We  have 
rendered  it  as  close  as  possible  to  the  original,  in  order  the 
wore  strongly  to  illustrate  the  observations  we  shall  have  to 

* 

make  by  and  by  on  Mr.  Johnes'  version. 

'  The  next  morning  we  departed,  and  came  to  dinner  at  Montger- 
be!  :  and  then  we  mounted,  and  drank  a  cup  at  Ercie,  and  then 
came  to  Ortais  at  the  hour  of  sun-set.  The  knight  went  to  his 
hotel,  and  I  to  the  hotel  de  la  Lune,  to  a  squire's  of  the  count's 
named  Ernauton  du  Pin,  who  received  me  right  joyfully  because  I 
was  a  Frenchman.  So-  Espaing  du  Lyon  (in  whose  company  I  was 
come)  went  up  to  the  castle  to  speak  to  the  count  of  his  own  affairs, 
and  found  him  in  his  gallery  :  for  at  that  hour,  or  a  little  sooner, 
lie  had  dined  ;  for  the  custom  of  the  Count  of  Foix  is  such,  or  then 
was,  (and  he  had  alwavs  held  it  fiom  his  infancy)  that  he  arose  at 
high  noon  and  supped  at  midnight.  The  kniglit  said  to  him  that 
I  was  arrived.  1  was  immediately  sent  for  to  my'  hotel,  for  he  was, 
or  is,  that  lord  of  all  the  world  who  most  willingly  saw  strangers 
to  hear  the  news.  When  he  saw  rae,  he  made  me  good  cheer,  and 
retained  me  of  his  household  ;  where  I  was  more  than  twelve  weeks, 
and  my  horses  were  well  dressed,  and  in  all  other  things  taken  care  of.' 


'  The  Count  Gaston  de  Foix  of  whom  1  speak,*  he  says  soon  after, 
'  at  that  time  that  I  was  with  him,  was  about  59  years  of  age,  and  I 
say  to  you  that  I  have  in  my  time  seen  many  knights,  kings,  princes, 
and  others;  but  I  never  saw  anyone  who  was  so  well  limbed,  of  so 
fair  a  form,  or  so  fairs  mien,  riaire,  lei,  sangvin,  and  with  such 
laughing  and  amorous  eyes,  which  way  soever  it  pleased  him  to  look. 
In  all  things  he  was  so  very  perfect  that  one  could  not  too  much  praise 
him.  Ke  loved  that  which  he  ought  to  love,  and  hated  that  which 
he  ought  to  hate.     A  wise  knight  he  was,  and  of  lofty  enterprise,  and 
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full  of  good   counsel.     He   never  had  any  viecreant  whhh'.m.     He 
waspreudkommcin  government.      He  said  plenty  of  prayers.      Every 
day  a  nocturne    of  the  Psalter,  hours  of   jS'otre  Dame,  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,   of  the  cross,  and  vigils  of  the  dead.      Every  day    he  caused 
five  florins  in  sms.ll coin  to  be  given  for  love  of  Got!,  and  alms  at  his 
gate  to  all  people.    He  was  bounteous   and    courteous  in   giving,  and- 
knew  full  well  how  to  take  where  it  belonged  to  him,,  and  remit  zvhere 
)ie  had  confidence  (on  il  affieroit-qu  :)     He  loved  dogs  above  all  ani- 
mals, and  gladly  found  himself,   both  summer  and    winter,   a  field  in 
thecimce.      Besides,  foolish  violence,  and  foolish  generosity   he  lov- 
ed not;   and  he   would  lvnow  every  month   what  became  of  his  own. 
He  took,  in    his   own  country,  to  receive  his  rents,  and   his  people 
to  serve  and  administer,  notable  men  to  the  number  of  twelve,  and 
every  two  months  he   was  served  by  two  of  them  in  his  said  office  of 
receipts,  and  at  the  end  of  every  two  months  he  changed  (he  former 
two  for  two  others  in    rotation.      He  made   the  most    special    man, 
him  in  whom  he  most  trusted,  his  comptroller-,    and  to  him  all  the 
rest  accounted    and    rendered   up  their  reckonings;   and  that  same 
comptroller  accounted  to  the  Count  of  Foix  by  rolls  and  by  written 
books,  and  left  his  reckoning  before  the  said    count.     He  had  cer- 
tain coffers  in   his  chamber,' whence,  sometimes,  he  caused    money 
to  be  taken  out  to  give  to  knights,    lords,    and  squires,    when    they 
came  before   him    (for  no   man    ever  departed    from   him    without 
some    present)    and  always   he:  multiplied    his   treasure,   to    await 
the    adventures    and   fortunes  that,  he   doubted,  may  ensue.      He 
was  cognisable    and  accessible    to    all     people,  and    sweetly   and 
lovingly  spoke  to  them.      He  was  short  in  his  counsels  and  in  his  re-? 
plies,     lie  had  lour  clerks,  secretaries,  to  write  an  1  answer  letteis, 
and  well   it  behoved  these  four   clerks  to   be  ready  when    he  should 
come    forth  from  his  closet.  *  *  *  *  *   In  such  a  state  as  I  tell  you 
lived  the  Count  of  Foix  ;  and  when  he  came  forth  from  his  chamber  aC 
midnight  to  sup  in  his  hall,  before  him  he  had  twelve  torches  lighted 
which  twelve  pages  carried:  and  those  twelve  torches  were  held  before 
his  table, which  gave  a  great  light  in  the  hall.  The  which  hall  was  full 
of  knights  and  squires,  and  always  were  there  plenty  of  tables  dressed 
out  to  sup  such  as  sup  would.  No  man  spoke  to  him  at  his  table  if  he  did 
not  address  him.  He  ace,  customarily,  plenty  of  wild  fond,  especially 
the  wings  and  thighs,  and,  the  next  morning,  ate  and  drank  but  little! 
He  took  great  delight  in  the  songs  of  minstrels,  for  well  was  he  ac- 
quainted with  them.     He  liked  to  make  his  clerks  sing  songs,  ron- 
deaux,  and  virelets.     He  sate    at  table  about  two  hours,  and  also 
saw  strange  entremets   between  whiles,  and,  after  seeing  them,  sent 
them  to  the    tables  of  the  knights  and   squires.     Briefly,  all  things 
considered  and  advised,  before  I    came  to  his  court,  I  had  been  in 
many   courts  of  kings,  of  dukes,  of  princes,  of  counts,  and  of.  high 
ladies;   but    never    was    I    yet  in  any  which  better  pleased  me,  nor 
which  was  more  enlivened  by  deeds    of  arms,   than  was  that  of  the 
Count   of  Foix.      One   saw,  in  hall,  in    chamber,  and    in   court, 
knights  and    squires  of  honour,  going   to  and  fro,  and   one  h„'urd 
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them  discoursing  about  arms  and  loves.  All  honour  was  therein 
found.  All  news,  of  whatever  country  or  whatever  kingdom  it 
might  be,  therein  one  might  learn  ;  for  out  of  all  countries,  for  sake 
of  the  lord's  high  worth,  did  men  come  thither.  There  was  I  in- 
formed of  the  greater  part  of  the  deeds  of  arms  that  had  taken  place 
in  Spain,  in  Portugal,  in  Arragon,  in  Navarre,  in  England,  in 
Scotland,  and  on  the  frontiers  and  boundaries  of  Languedoc.  For  I 
saw  come  before  the  count,  during  the  time  that  I  sojourned  there, 
knights  and  squires  from  all  nations.' 

His  residence  at  this  court,  the  manners  of  which  seem 
to  have  been  so  completely  after  his  own  heart,  was,  as  may 
be  expected,  of  long  duration.  We  are  only  left  to  wonder 
how  he  could  ever  have  quitted  so  agreeable  an  abode.  But 
his  natural  curiosity  and  restlessness  of  inquiry  could  not  be 
satisfied  by  mere  relations,  though  from  eye  witnesses,  and  of 
the  most  celebrated  adventures  of  his  age.  The  marriage  of 
the  Countess  of  Boulogne  with  the  Duke  de  Berri  (we  always 
find  Froissairt  in  the  suite  of  a  marriage  or  a  public  festival) 
drew  him  to  Avignon,  where  a  rubbery  was  committed  on 
him,  which  he  celebrated  in  a  poem  made  on  the  occasion  ; 
and  it  is  to  that  poem  we  are  indebted  for  the  principal  part 
of  the  history  of  his  life. 

We  find  our  historian  soon  afterwards  pursuing  his  travels 
with  an  ardour  and  activity  which  growing  years  seem  ra- 
ther to  have  increased  than  lessened.  Twice  in  Auvergne, 
three  times  at  Paris,  once  at  the  extremity  of  Languedoc,  in 
Cambresis,  in  Hainault,  Holland,  and  Picardy,  at  Bruges, 
Sluys,  and  in  Zealand,  and  finally,  once  again  in  his  own 
country  ;  all  these  journies,  undertaken  for  no  visible  end 
I  t  the  thirst  for  novelty  and  information,  seem  to  have  oc- 
cupied the  three  succeeding  years  of  his  life. 

He  was  present  (of  course)  at  the  magnificent  entry  of 
Queen  Isabella,  and  at  all  the  feasts  and  tournaments  which 
that  splendid  occasion  produced  at,  Paris.  The  mere  intel- 
ligence that  a  Portuguese  knight,  intimately  connected  with 
the  affairs  of  the  court  of  Lisbon,  with  which  Froissart  him- 
self was  then  but  obscurely  acquainted,  was  in  Zealand,  on 
his  road  to  Prussia,  where  he  was  to  join  the  Crusade  against 
the  Infidels,  prompted  him  to  undertake  an  immediate  voy- 
age to  Middleburg,  and  his  zeal  was  requited  by  the  acqui- 
sition of  all  the  intelligence  lie  wanted. 

Atlength,  in  1*95,  after  a  twenty-seven  years  absence,  he 
appears  once  more  in  England,  and  at  the  shrine  or  St.  Tho- 
mas a  Becket.  Here  lie  saw  King  Etichard  for  the  first  time, 
and  here  he  obtained  all  the  information  he  has  not  failed,  to 
communicate;  of  the  Irish  expedition. 
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His  stay  in  England  did  not  exceed  three  or  four  months, 
but  his  history  is  continued  to  a  later  period.  It  concludes 
with  the  death  of  Richard  in  the  year  1399.  Little  is  known 
concerning  him  for  these  last  years,  and  even  at  the  period 
at  which  his  active  and  useful  life  came  to  a  termination,  itis 
involved  in  so  much  uncertainty  that  some  writers  have  pro- 
longed it  to  the  year  1420,  while  others  (with  much  more 
apparent  probability)  suppose  that  he  died  not  long  after  the 
period  at  which  his  history  ends. 

The  valuable  Memoir,  of  which  we  have  here  given  an 
abridgment,  is  followed  by  an  Essay  on  the  Works  of  Frois- 
sart,  and  a  Criticism  on  his  History,  both  by  thesame  author, 
and  to  these  arc  added,  '  Some  Observations  on  his  Poetry/ 
by  an  anonymous  writer  in  the  14th  volume  of  the  Academie 
des  Inscriptions.  It  is  needless  to  observe  on  the  propriety 
of  these  additions  which  Mr.  Johnes  has  made  to  this  new 
edition  of  his  work.  That  which  might  have  been  most 
€asily  dispensed  with  is  the  last.  Eroissart,  as  a  poet,  does 
not  deserve  the  attention  of  posterity.  Yet  we  by  no  means 
object  to  the  insertion  of  a  piece,  which,  though  of  very  in- 
ferior interest,  perhaps  tends  to  complete  the  portrait  of  the 
writer.  One  very  useful  addition  may  yet  be  made,  which 
the  translator  has  given  us  some  reason  to  expect,  and  in 
which  we  hope  he  will  not  disappoint  us,  an  accurate  Chn> 
nological  Table,  to  supply  that  which  every  reader  must  have 
remarked  as  the  principal  deficiency  in  this  most  valuable 
work,  an  attention  to  the  arrangements  both  of  time  and  place. 

The  portrait,  which  even  the  short  account  we  have  given 
of  Eroissart's  life  is  sufficient  to  present  of  the  historian,  is 
an  accurate  picture  of  the  history  itself.  The  reader  who 
sets  out,  like  the  author,  with  a  mind  eager  for  information, 
and  impatient  for  novelty,  will  find  an  ample  field  for  the 
gratification  of  his  passion  in  the  wide  world  that  lies  before 
him.  He  will  be  carried  through  wilds  and  woods,  over 
extended  campaigns,  and  into  populous  cities.  He  will 
carouse  at  baronial  banquets,  and  join  in  the  pomp  of  royal 
marriages  ;  he  will  enter  lists  with  the  flower  of  chivalry, 
and  break  his  lance  in  honour  of  the  fairest  dame  of  France 
or  England, 

La  joustera  fort  et  joyeusement, 
Et  il  sera  honor£  et  cher. 

Poesies  d'Eust.  Descliamps. 

But  while  he  is  in  expectation  of  the  glorious  and  hard- 
earned  meed  of  victory,  and  dreaming  pnly  of  courtly  joys* 
the  tilt,  the  dance,  and  the  banquet, 

Amies,  amours,  deduit.joye,  et  plaisance; 
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he  will,  all  of  a  sudden,  be  borne  away  to  the  front  of  a 
battle,  and  hear  the  '  trumpet  sound/  and  see  the  '  ban- 
ners advance,'  and  f  the  battalion  marching  in  regular  array 
over  hill  and  dale/  '  armed  with  banners  flying,  by  moon- 
light ;  so  that  it  will  be  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  the  gallant 
array.'  Then  '  the  blast  of  war  will  blow  in  his  ears/  and.'  such 
a  blasting  and  noise  with  horns,  that  it  will  seem  as  if  all  the 
great  devils  from  hell  were  come  there.'  Then  will  the 
'  English  archers  advance  with  their  cross-bows  presented, 
and  shoot  their  arrows  with  such  force  and  quickness,  that 
it  will  seem  as  if  it  snowed/  The  knights,  armed  cap-a-pie, 
will  engage,  sword  in  hasd,  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight ;  the 
general  watch-words  of  the  contending  armies,  and  the  par- 
ticular war-cries  of  each  opposing  lord,  will  be  heard  in 
confused  and  irregular  shouts  throughout  the  field,  and 
'  Montjoye  St.  Denis/  or  *  St.  George  for  Guienne/  will  be 
alternately  triumphant  as  the  English  lion  or  the  fleur de 
lys  may  be  exalted  or  depressed. 

He  will  next  proceed  to  the  melancholy  office  of  num- 
bering the  slain,  but  will  hardly  have  formed  his  calcula- 
tion on  the  probable  consequences  of  the  bloody  scene  he 
has  just  witnessed,  before  he  will  find  himself  quietly  riding 
with  some  courteous  and  communicative  companion,  along 
a  well-frequented  road,  where  he  will  c\u\y  stop  to  bate  at 
every  inn,  and  he  by  during  the  heat  of  the  day  by  the  sid« 
of  a  running  stream,  under  the  shade  of  a  friendly  grovej 
on  a  bank  of  most  refreshing  verdure,  and,  untying  his 
wallet,  and  uncorking  his  wine-flask,  enjoy  the  sweets  of 
repose,  good-cheer  and  conversation  combined  together, 
like  Gil  Bias,  with  his  merry  companions,  Don  Raphael  and, 
Ambrose  de  Lainela. 

Lastly,  he  will  sit  down  with  the  good  curate  of  Lestines, 
or  with  the  priest,  canon,  and  treasurer  of  the  collegiate 
church  of  Chimay,  to  think  over  what  he  has  heard,  seen, 
and  acted  ;  and  the  result  of  his  recollections  will  be  art 
unconnected  mass  of  most  useful  and  excellent  infor- 
mation, and  a  confused  picture  of  most  lively  and  amusing 
imagery. 

It  will  not  be  amiss,  after  this  general  illustration  of  the 
work,  to  remark  on  some  of  Froissart's  peculiar  excellen- 
cies, before  we  proceed  to  any  observations  on  the  transla- 
tion before  us.  In  description  he  is  excelled  by  no  histo- 
rian ancient  or  modern.  Perhaps  we  may  even  venture 
to  assert  that  he  excels  them  all ;  for  his  are  not  merely 
pictures  of  particular  places  or  events,  (though  in  those  also, 
when  he  attempts  them,  he  is  excellent)  but  his  whole   we>rk 
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inavbe  considered  as  presenting  in  every  ['age,  the  perfect 
and  unaltered  costume  of  the  ages  he  delineates.  As  the 
most  prominent  feature  of  thai  costume  was  the  spirit  of 
chivalry,  so  we  shall  find  in  this  bo ■•  :„  the  most  complete 
and  perfect  account  of  that  singular,  but  generous  and 
noble  institution,  that  has  ever  been  given  to  the  world. 

The  knightly  duties  and  virtues  consisted  in  the  defence 
of  the  faith,  of  the  f  fatherless  and  widow  ,  ai  d  all  who  were 
desolate  and  oppressed/  and  the  impartial  administration  of 
justice;  in  modesty,  in    strict  regard   to  truth,  in    courtesy; 
and  generosity,  in  valour,  boldness,  gentility,  openness,  and 
friendship.     In  the  times  of  which  Frpissart  gives  the  de- 
scription, chivalry  had  sensibly  declined    from  the  original 
simplicity    of  its  institutions.     The  attempts  of'John   and 
Charles    V.  to   support   it,  by   the   several   new   orders  or 
knighthood  they  invented,  and  the  indiscriminate  multitude, 
whom  they  decorated  with  the  insignia  of  those  orders,  has- 
tened its  downfall  ;  yet  those  very  times  which  were    in  this 
manner  become  most    unfavourable   to  the  preservation  of 
genuine  chivalry,  produced  some    of  its  most  distinguished 
ornaments.     The  Prince  of  Wales,   the  Constable  du  Gues- 
clin,  the  Lord  of  Manny,  the  Marshall  Boucieault,  Don  Fer- 
dinand de  Castro,  the  Captal  de   Buche,  Sir  John  Chandos, 
and  the  Lord  James  Audlev,  the  most   illustrious  names    in 
the  history  of  knighthood,  names  ever  dear  to  true  valour  and 
nobleness  of  spirit,  were  the  ornaments  of  the  age,  and  sup- 
ported the  interests  of  their  respective  princes  and  nations 
with  all  the  ardent  enthusiasm  of  the   most  exalted  genero- 
sity. 

Of  that  branch  of  knightly  duty  which  consisted  in  the 
protection  they  were  bound  to  afford  to  ladies  in  distress,  the 
history  before  us  presents  many  instances  in  the  very  midst  or 
details  of  bloodshed  and  cruelty.  The  following  detail, 
taken  from  the  Memoires  de  la  Chevalerie,  by  M.  de  St, 
Palaye,  and  for  which  that  writer  probably  was  indebted 
to  Froissart,  lib.  ]>  c.  182,  will  present  us  with  one  of  the 
most  striking  instances  of  this  peculiar  virtue,  that  our  his- 
torian has  any  where  recorded-  It  occurs  in  the  history  of 
the  infamous  Jacquerie  of  the  Beavoisis. 

Some  detachments  of  these  ferocious  madmen,  who  alrea- 
dy reigned  triumphant  in  Paris  and  throughout  all  the  sur- 
rounding country,  over  the  ruins  of  the  depressed  and 
insulted  nobility,  attacked  the  city  of  Meaux,  where  the 
Duchesses  of  Normandy  and  Orleans,  with  300 ladies,  had 
retired  for  the  protection  of  their  lives  and  honour.  The 
inhabitants  actually  opened  their  ga"tes  to  the  lawless  rumans 
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■who  had  invested  them,  and  the  ladies,  as  a  last,  resource, 
entrenched  themselves  in  the  market  place  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river.     Their  danger  was  extreme,  for  there  was  no 
excess   which  these  wild  banditti,  whom  nothing  had  stop- 
ped, and  by  whom  nothing  was  respected,  might  not  com- 
mit.    The  Count  de  Foix,  and  the  Captal  de  Buche,  who 
were  on  their  way  home  from  a  crusade  in  Prussia,  heard  the 
news  at  the  city  of   Chalons.  .  Though    accompanied    by 
only  sixty  knights,  with  their  ordinary  complement  of  foot- 
soldiers,  they  took  the  immediate  resolution  ofjoining  them- 
selves to  the  few  defenders  of  the  Marche  de  Meaux.     The 
honour  of  the  ladies  prevented  the  count  from  reflecting  on 
the  hazard  of  the  enterprize,  and  the  Captal  from   remem- 
bering that  he  was  (Atiglesque)  of  the   English  party.     He 
eagerly  took  advantage  of   the  liberty  allowed  by  the   sub- 
sisting truce,  of  following  the  dictates  of  sentiments   more 
powerful  in  a  knight  than  national  antipathies.     The  termi- 
nation of  the  adventure  crowned  these  daring  and  generous 
men  with  true  glory,  and  established  the  security   of  the  lar 
dies;  and  another  knight,  Sir  Enguerrand  de  Coucy,  though 
also  Angle&que,  reaped  his  share  of  honour  by  the  exemplary 
vengeance  he  was  immediately  afterwards  enabled  to  take 
on  the  discomfited  Jacquerie  while  on  their  retreat. 

Of  courtesy  towards  a  vanquished  enemy,  no  one  can 
doubt  but  that  the  history  of  Edward  III.  and  his  gal- 
lant son  must  afford  numerous  instances.  This  courtesy  was 
not  an  indiscriminate  qualit}',  such  as  proves  itself  the  result 
of  an  ostentation  of  feeling  and  humanity.  On  the  contrary, 
it  sprung  from  real  generosity  of  mind  and  heart.  The 
behaviour  of  King  Edward  after  the  battle  of  Calais  to  his 
prisoners,  is  a  striking  example  of  the  truth  of  this  observa- 
tion, in  the  contrast  afforded  by  his  different  address  to 
the  traitor  de  Chargny  and  the  gallant  Ribeaumont.  We 
will  give  the  account  from  Mr.  Johnes'  translation,  vol.  ii. 
p.  £47. 

'  When  the  engagement  was  over,  the  king  returned  to  the  castle 
in  Calais,  and  ordered  all  the  prisoners  to  be  brought  before  him. 
The  French  then  knew  for  the  first  time  that  the  King  of  England 
had  been  there    in  person,  under  the  banner  of  Sir  Walter  Manny. 

1  The  king  said,  he  would,  this  evening  of  the  new  year,  entertain 
them  all  at  supper,  in  the  castle.  When  the  hour  of  supper  was 
come,  the  tables  spread,  and  the  king  and  his  knights  dressed  in  new 
robes,  as  well  as  the  French,  who,  notwithstanding  they  were  pri- 
soners, made  good  cheer  (for  the  king  wished  it  should  be  so)  :  the 
king  seated  himself  at  table,  and  made  those  knights  do  the  same 
ground  him,  in  a  most  honourable  manner. 
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'  The  gallant  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  knights  of  England,  served 
up  the  first  course,  and  waited  on  their  guests.  At  the  second  course 
they  went  and  seated  themselves  at  another  table,  where  they  were 
served  and  attended    on  very  quietly. 

'  When  supper  was  over,  and  the  tables  removed,  the  king  remain* 
ed  in  the  hall,  among  the  English  and  French  knights,  bareheaded, 
except  a  chaplet  of  fine  pearls,  which  was  round  his  head.  He  con- 
versed with  all  of  them;  but,  when  he  came  to  Sir  Geoffry  de 
Chargny,  his  countenance  altered,  and,  looking  at  him  askance,  he 
said,"  Sir  Geoffry,  I  have  but  little  reason  to  love  you,  when  you 
wished  to  seize  from  me  by  stealth,  last  night,  what  had  given  me  so 
much  trouble  to  acquire,  and  has  cost  me  such  sums  of  money.  I 
am,  however,  rejoiced,  to  have  caught  you  thus  in  attempting  it. 
You  were  desirous  of  gaining  it  cheaper  than  I  did,  and  thought  you 
could  purchase  it  for  twenty  thousand  crowns;  but,  through  God's 
assistance,  you  have  been  disappointed."  He  then  passed  on,  and  left 
Sir  Geoffry  standing,  without  having  a  word  to  say  for  himself. 

4  When  he  came  to  Sir  Eustace  de  Ribeaument,  he  assumed  a  cheer- 
ful look,  and  said,  with  a  smile  ;  "Sir  Eustace,  you  are  the  most  va- 
liantknight  in  Christendom  that  lever  saw  attack  his  enemy,  or  de- 
fend himself.     I  never  yet  found  any  one  in  battle,  who,  body  to  bo- 
dy, had  giverrmeso  much  to  do  as  you  have  done  this  day.  I  adjudge 
to  you  the  prize  of  valour,  above  all  the  knights  of  my  court,  as  what 
is  justly  due  to  you.'''  The  king  then  took  off  the  chaplet,  which  was 
very  rich  and  handsome,  and,  placing  it  on  the  head  of  Sir   Eustace, 
said,  ♦'  Sir  Eustace,  I  present  you  with  this  chaplet,  as  being  the  best 
combatant  this  day,  either  within  or  without  doors  ;    and  I  beg  of 
you  to  wear  it  this  year,  for  love  of  me.     I  know  that  you  are  lively 
and  amorous,  and  love  the  company  of  ladies  and  damsels  ;  therefore, 
say  wherever  you  go,  that  I  gave  it  to  you.     I  also  give  you  your  li- 
berty, free  of  ransom  ;  and  you  may  set  out  to-morrow,  if  you  please, 
and  go  whither  you  will." 

Vain-glory  was  considered  as  an  indelible  blemish  in  any 
knight  or  squire.  In  the  romance  of  Perceforest  he  is  made 
to  record  the  advice  given  him  by  a  hermit  in  the  following 
terms:  '  II  medist,  que  si  j'avois  autant  de  possessions 
comme  avoit  le  roy  Alexandre,  et  de  sens  comme  le  sage 
Salomon,  et  de  chevalerie  comme  eut  le  preux  Hector  de 
Troye,  seul  orgueil,  s'ilregnoit  en  moy,  destruiroit  tout.' 

We  will  refer  the  reader  to  a  very  interesting  passage  in 
the  work  before  us  for  an  illustration  of  this  remark.  It  oc- 
curs in  Mr.  Johnes'  translation,  vol.  iii.  p.  248,  and  describes 
the  very  modest  manner  in  which  the  young  Count  of  Aux- 
erre  submitted  to  the  Captalde  Buche(an  older  knight,  but 
of  inferior  rank)  the  command  of  an  expedition  in  which 
they  were  jointly  engaged. 

But  the  modesty  which  was  so  necessary  a  qualifi ration. 
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of  true  knighthood,  did  not  preclude  a  proper  confidence 
when  occasion  demanded  it,  and  in  a  knight  whose  prowess 
'held  been  already  signalised  by  repeated  acts  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary valour,  even  thatdegree  of  loftiness  which  would 
be  censured  as  vain-glory  in  others,  may  be  esteemed  net 
only  excusable  but  graceful  and  honourable.  The  story  of 
the  release  of  Bertrand  du  Guesclin  b}r  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
which  occurs  in  vol.  iii.  p.  335,  of  Mr.  Johnes'  translation,  will 
afford  an  amusing  contrast  to  that  of  the  young  Count  of 
Auxerre. 

It  will  be  tedious  to  go  through  the  work  for  the  sake  of 
pointing  out  the  numerous  instances  thai  may  be  found  of 
the  several  knightly  qualities  we  have  above  enumerated. 
Ofthesvstem  of  gallantry  which  the  spirit  of  chivalry  intro- 
duced  and  sustained,  the  reader  will  find  all  that  may  be  rea- 
sonably expected  from  a  writer  who,  like  Froissart,  was  so 
deeply  tinctured  with  that  very  spirit  himself.  We  need  only 
refer  him  to  the  amours  of  King  Edward  and  the  fair  Countess 
of  Salisbury  (though  Froissart  makes  no  mention  of  the  cele- 
brated garter  of  that  lady,  in  his  account  of  the  institution 
at  Windsor),  and  to  the  gallant  exploits  performed  by  Sir 
Eustace  d'Ambreticourt  for  love  of  his  mistress,  the  Lady 
Isabella  de  Juliers,  who  obtained  his  rausom  for  the  great 
affection  she  bore  him. 

In  his   descriptions  of  battles,  Froissart  uniformly  shews 
the  hand  of  a  master.     Indeed  it  was  only  '  that  the  honour- 
able enterprises,  noble  adventures,  and  deeds  of  arms,  per 
formed   in  the  wars  between  England   and   Fiance,  may  be 
properly  related,  and  held  in  perpetual  remembrance,  to  the 
end  that  brave  men,  taking  example  from  them, might  be  en- 
couraged in  their  well-doing,'  that  he  sate  down  '  to  record  a 
history  deserving  great  praise,'  as  he  himself  informs  us  in  his 
introduction;  and  he  has  most  admirably   accomplished  the 
task  he  proposed.     The  innumerable  little  skirmishes,  sieges, 
and  '  Chevauchees'   (a  word  exactly  answering  to  the  Scot- 
tish  Kaids)    which    he   relates,  are    diversified    with  all  the 
warmth  of  imagination,  as  well  as   the  accuracy  of  circum- 
stantial narration.     When  he  describes  the  more  important 
and    celebrated    actions   of  Crecy  or  Poitiers,  of  -Majara  or 
Auray,  we  are  brought  by  him  into   the  midst  of  the  engage- 
ment: we  see  every  distinct  banner,  and  hear  every  peculiar 
war-cry,  we  mark  the  progress  of  each  of  the  principal  com- 
batants, and  applaud    every  deed  of  hardihood  as  it   occurs 
to  our  notice.     We  are  exactly  in  the  situation  described  by 
Homer  (with  whom  our  author  seems  actually  to  have  some] 
tbingof  a  kindred  spirit) :  \ 
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To  extract  the  whole  description  of  any  one  of  the  important 
battles  we  have  mentioned  would  be  to  exceed  the  limits  of 
our  review.  We  will,  however,  relate,  in  Mr.  Johnes' 
words,  an  affecting  incident  which  occurred  after  the  battle  of 
Auray,  and  which  will  remind  the  reader  of  our  old  ballad  of 
Chevy-chase. 

Then,  leaving  life,  Earl  Percy  took 

The  dead- man  by  the  hand, 
And  said,  "  Earl  Douglas,  for  thy  sake 

Would  I  have  lost  my  land  PV 

'  Whilst  (hey  were  thus  together,  two  knights  and  two  heralds  re* 
turned,  who  had  been  sent  to  examine  the  dead  bodies  in  the  field,  to 
know  what  was  become  of  the  Lord  Charles  de  Blois  :  for  they  were 
uncertain  if  he  had  been  slain  or  not.  They  cried  with  a  loud  voice, 
**  My  lord,  be  of  good  cheer,  for  we  have  seen  jour  adversary  Lord 
Charles  de  Blois  among  the  dead."  Upon  this,  the  Earl  of  Mont- 
fort  rose  up,  and  said,  he  wished  to  see  him  himself,  for  lhat  "  he 
should  have  as  much  pleasure  in  seeing  him  dead  as  alive."  All  the 
knights  then  present  accompanied  him  to  the  spot  where  he  was  ly- 
ing apart  from  the  others,  covered  by  a  shield,  which  he  ordered  to 
be  taken  away,  and  looked  at  him  very  sorrowfully.  After  having 
paused  a  while,  he  exclaimed,  "  Ha,  my  Lord  Charles,  sweet  cou- 
sin, how  much  mischief  has  happened  to  Brittany  from  your  having 
supported  by  arms  your  pretensions.  God  help  me,  I  am  truly  un- 
happy at  finding  you  in  this  situation,  but  at  present  this  cannot  b<* 
amended."     Upon  which  he  burst  into  tears. 

4  Sir  John  Chandos,  perceiving  this,  pulled  him  by  the  skirt,  and 
said,  "  My  lord,  my  lord,  let  us  go  away,  and  return  thanks  to 
God  for  the  success  of  the  day  ;  for  without  the  death  of  this  person, 
you  never  would  have  gained  your  inheritance  of  Brittany." 

'  The  earl  then  ordered  that  Lord  Charles's  body  should  be  carried 
to  Guingamp,  which  was  immediately  dune  with  great  respect,  and 
he  was  most  honorably  interred.  This  was  but  his  due,  as  he  was  a 
good,  loyal,  and  valiant  knight.' 

We  will  give  but  one  extract  more,  and  then  hasten  to  close 
our  remarks  on  Froissart's  original  work,  after  referring  our 
readers  to  the  account  of  a  celebrated  naval  engagement 
which  took  place  before  Sluys  in  the  year  1340,  between  tne 
English  commanded  by  King  Edward  himself, and  a  French 
fleet  under  Sir  Hugh  Quiriel,  Sir  Peter  Bahucet,and  Barbe- 
noir.  It  is  highly  interesting,  as  presenting  one  of  the  ear- 
liest instances  of  our  national  superiority  in  naval  affairs  orer 
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bur  hostile  neighbours,  and  it  also  illustrates  the  quaint  adags 
of  old  Eustace  des  Champs: 

'  Bons  sont  Ies  Chevaliers  de  Terre  ; 
Bons  sont  les  Chevaliers  de  Mer.' 

'  When  the  king's  fleet  was  almost  got  to  Sluys,  they  saw  so  many 
masts  standing  before  it,  that  they  looked  like  a  wood.  The  king 
asked  the  commander  of  bis  ship  what  they  could  be,  who  answered, 
that  he  imagined  they  must  be  that  armament  of  Normans,  which  the 
king  of  France  kept  at  sea,  and  which  had  so  frequently  done  him 
much  damage,  had  burnt  his  good  town  of  Southampton,  and  taken 
his  large  ship  the  Christopher. 

'  The  king  replied,  "  I  have  for  a  long  time  wished  to  meet  with 
them,  and  now,  please  God  and  St.  George,  we  will  fight  with  them  ; 
for,  in  truth,  they  have  done  me  so  much  mischief,  that  I  will  be 
revenged  on  them,  if  it  be  possible." 

4  The  king  then  drew  up  all  his  vessels,  placing  the  strongest  in  the 
front,  and  on  the  wings  his  archers.  Between  every  two  vessels  with 
archers  there  was  one  of  men  at  arms.  He  stationed  some  detached 
•vessels  as  a  reserve,  full  of  archers,  to  assist  and  help  such  as  might 
fee  damaged. 

'  There  were  in  this  fleet  a  great  many  ladies  from  England,  coun- 
tesses, baronesses,  and  knights  and  gentlemen's  waives,  who  were 
going  to  attend  on  the  queen  at  Ghent  :  these  the  king  had  guarded 
most  carefully  by  three  hundred  men  at  arras  and  five  hundred 
archers. 

'  When  the  king  of  England  and  his  marshals  had  properly  divided 
the  fleet,  they  hoisted  their  sails  to  have  the  wind  on  their  quarter, 
as  the  sun  shone  full  in  their  faces,  which  they  considered  might  be  of 
disadvantage  to  them,  and  stretched  out  a  little,  so  that  at  last  they 
got  the  wind  as  they  wished. 

'  The  Normans,  who  saw  them  tack,  could  not  help  wondering  why 
they  did  so,  and  said  they  took  good  care  to  turn  about,  for  they 
were  afraid  of  meddling  with  them  :  they  perceived,  however,  by  his 
banner,  that  the  king  was  on  board,  which  gave  them  great  joy,  as 
they  were  eager  to  fight  with  him  ;  so  they  put  their  vessels  inproper 
order,  for  they  were  expert  and  gallant  men  on  the  seas.  They  filled 
the  Christopher,  the  large  ship  which  they  had  taken  the  year  before 
from  the  English,  with  trumpets  and  other  warlike  instruments,  and 
ordered  her  to  fall  upon  the  English. 

'  The  battle  then  began  very  fiercely  :  archers  and  cross-bowmen 
*hot  with  all  their  might  at  each  other,  and  the  men  at  arms  engaged 
hand  to  hand  :  in  older  to  be  more  successful,  they  had  large  grap- 
nels, and  iron  hooks  with  chains,  which  they  flung  from  ship  to  ship, 
to  moor  them  to  each  other.  There  were  many  valiant  deeds  perform- 
ed,  many  prisoners  made  and  many  rescues. 

4  The  Christopher,  which  led  the  van,  was  recaptured  by  the  En- 
glish, and  all  in  her  taken  or  killed.  There  were  then  great  shouts 
and  cries,  and  the  English  manned  her  again  with  archers  and  *B1 
her  to  fight  against  the  Genoese, 
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1  This  battle  was  very  murderous  and  horrible.  Combats  at  sea 
are  more  destructive  and  obstinate  than  upon  land,  for  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  retreat  or  flee — every  one  must  abide  his  fortune,  and  exert 
his  prowess  anil  valour. 

'  Sir  Hugh  Quiriel  and  his  companions  were  bold  and  determined 
men,  had  done  much  mischief  to  the  English  at  sea,  and  destroyed 
many  of  their  ships  ;  this  combat,  therefore,  lasted  from  early  in 
the  morning  until  noon,  and  the  English  were  hard  pressed,  for  their 
enemies  were  four  to  one,  and  the  greater  part  men  who  had  been 
used  to  the  sea. 

'  The  king,  who  was  in  the  flower  of  his  youth,  showed  himself  on 
that  day  a  gallant  knight,  as  did  the  Earls  of  Derby,  Pembroke, 
Hereford,  Huntingdon,  Northampton,  and  Gloucester  ;  the"  Lord 
Reginald  Cobham,  Lord  Felton,  Lord  Bradestan,  Sir  Richard  Staf- 
ford, the  Lord  Percy,  Sir  Walter  Manny,  Sir  Henry  de  Flanders, 
Sir  John  Beauchamp,  Sir  JohnChandos,  the  Lord  Delaware,  Lucie 
Lord  Malton,  and  the  Lord  Robert  d'Artois,  now  called  Earl  of 
Richmond.  I  cannot  remember  all  the  names  of  those  who  behaved 
so  valiantly  in  the  combat  ;  but  they  did  so  well,  that,  with  some 
assistance  from  Bruges  and  those  parts  of  the  counlry,  the  French 
were  completely  defeated,  and  all  the  Normans  and  the  others  were 
killed  or  drowned,  so  that  not  one  of  them  escaped.  This  was  soon 
known  all  over  Flanders  ;  and  when  it  came  to  the  two  armies  be- 
fore Thin  l'Eveque,  the  Hainaulters  were  as  much  rejoiced  as  their 
enemies  were  dismayed.' 

To  conclude  our  character  of  Froissart's  work,  we  cannot 
pass  over  his   excellence   in  descriptive  scenery,  of  which  a 
striking  instance  occurs  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  volume, 
where  he  is  giving  an  account  of  the  most  singular  march  of 
the    English  army  in  pursuit  of  the  Scots  between  Durham 
and  Newcastle.     He  himself,  at  a  period  long  subsequent  to 
the  event  he  relates,  travelled  through    the    same  country., 
and  probably  at  that  time  made  such  observations  as  con- 
tributed afterwards  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the  fine  picture 
he  has   presented  to  us.     The  detail  we  have  already  given 
renders  it   almost  unnecessary   to  remark  that  he  is  equally 
admirable  in  laying  open  to  us  the  characters  of  the  princi- 
pal personages  of  his  drama.   This  he  does,  not  by  long  com- 
ments on  particular  actions,  nor  b}r  pictures  drawn  on  pur- 
pose   to   produce   the   effect   (for  it    must  be  observed  that 
Froissart   never  stops  at  all  in  the  course  of  his    narration  to- 
make  reflections),  but  by  minute  details  of  actions  and  little 
strokes  of  character  which  occur   naturally  in  the  course  of 
events.     To   call   him  a  philosophic  historian  would  expose 
us  to  the  derision  of  every  reader  who  opens  the   book;  but 
we  may  nevertheless  venture    to    assert   that   in    his  plain, 
honest,  (  unvarnished   tale,'   we  can    generally   discover  fW 
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ourselves  those  secret  springs  of  action,  which  a  more  pro- 
found  historian  often  labours  to  expose  in  vain,  and  only 
plunges  us  into  greater  obscurity  by  his  learned  and  scicnti" 
lie  endeavours  to  elucidate. 

The  detects  of  Froissart's  history  are  exactly  those  which 
such  a  mind  as  Froissart's  could  not  avoid.     We  are  hurried 
from  actioti  to  action,  and  from  time  to  time,  without  regard 
to  distinctness  either  of  detail  or  of  chronology.  Like  Ariosto, 
and  the  various  romancers  who  have  taken  Turpin's   Fables 
for  the  model  of  their  poems,  he  leaves  one  of  his  heroes  en- 
gaged, perhaps,  at  a  siege  of  some  castle  in  Brittany,  to  hasten 
without  any  reason  to  theexploits  of  another  in  HainaulLor 
the  Cambresis,  and   thence   carries  us   away    in   the    same 
sudden  manner  to  a  feast  or  a  procession  at  Paris  or  at  Rome,, 
to  a  long  unconnected  series  of  adventures  in  Languedoc   or 
Provence,  or  a  battle  between  the  Scots  and  English  on  the 
Borders,  and  at  length,  afler  a  space  of  ten  or  twenty  chap- 
ters, or  even  of  half  a  book,  lands  us  again  on  the  same  spofc 
and  before  the  same  town  which  we  vainly   fancied    we  had 
quitted  some  years  before,  and  now  find  to  our  astonishment 
that  no  further  impression  has  been  made  upon  the  outworks 
than  when  we  left  ir, 

His  great  diffuseness,  and  minuteness  of  detai)l-  which 
is  equally  observable  on  the  most  trifling,  as  on  the  most  in- 
teresting occasions),  becomes  frequently  extremely  tedious* 
but  this  we  are  readily  disposed  to  forgive  on  account  of  the 
manv  counterbalancing  advantages  attending  it. 

His  chronology  is  not  more  perplexed  than  his  geography* 
and  his  knowledge  of  names  and  terms.  Nor  is  his  ignor- 
ance confined  to  those  points,  but  becomes  gross  enough  to 
scandalize  ail  good  Christians  when  they  hear  that  a f  Priest, 
Canon,  and  Treasurer  of  the  collegiate  Church  of  Chimay,' 
calls  Nebuchadnezzar  *'  the  prince  and  leader  of  God's  Chi- 
valry..' 

Indeed;  though  a  churchman,  Froissart  was  by  no  means 
addicted  to  priest-eraft;  and  we  readily  forgive,  and  are  even 
entertained  by  the  superstitious  tales  which  he  now  and  then 
introduces  into  his  history  with  the  most  honest  credulity,  as  ■ 
they  have  no  mixture  in  them  of  Romish  miracles  or  saintly 
legends. 

Froissart  has  been  accused  by  many  French  writers  of 
partiality  to  the  English;  but  from  this  charge  he  is  very 
ably  and  satisfactorily  (we  think)  exculpated  by  AJ.  de  St. 
Palaye,  in  the  criticism  on  his  history,  which  we  have  before 
noticed.  Thecharacters  of  King  Low  aid  and  his  son, of  Sir 
John  Chandos, and  Sir  Walter  Aianny,were  indeed  so  spleu- 
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i\d,  and  so  far  eclipsed  the  contemporary  chivalry  of  France 
by  the  brilliancy  of  their  great  exploits,  that   it  was  impossi- 
ble to  write  a  faithful  history  of  the  times,  without  bestowing 
greater  praise  and  honour  on  the  English  name,  than    a  true 
Frenchman  would   probably  feel  inclined  to  admit :   vet    it 
does  not  at  all  follow  that  Froissart  received  an  undue  bias 
on  the  side  of  our  countrymen,  or  was  any  further  prejudiced 
than  the  most  honest  man   must   be  in   favour  of  superior 
Worth.  But  he  stands  fairly  acquitted  from  all  stigma  of  this 
nature,  on  the  internal  evidence  of  the  work  itself.     Many 
instances  occur  in  the  course  of  his  history,    where  he  gives 
the  lie  to  many  of  our  own  historians,  and  seems  to  deal  out 
with  most  just  and  scrupulous  measure,    the  clue  shares   of 
praise  and  blame  that   attached  to  each    nation  and  court. 
JVI.  de  St.  Palaye,  in  the  Essay  before  referred  to,  has  collect- 
ed many  of  these  instances.     We   will  add  one   that   recurs 
to  our  own  observation  in  confirmation  of  our  remark,     The 
English  have  always  looked  on   the    splendid    character  of 
their  black  Prince   with  a  degree  of  enthusiastic    reverence 
approaching  to  adoration.     They  are  quite  unable  to  find  a 
■blemish  in  his  illustrious  character.     Yet  Froissart  does  not 
spare  the  recital  of  actions  in  which  he  must  needs  fall  under 
severe  censure.     He  mentions   the  unknightiy    conduct  of 
which  he  was  guilty,  in  letting  !ocse  the  Free  Companions,  and 
encouraging  them  to  renew  their  depredations  and  hostilities 
inFrance,  after  his  return  from  the  Spanish  expedition. —  He 
records,  even  with  unusual  warmth,  the  impolitic  and  unge- 
nerous measures  he  took  against    his  subjects  in   Aquitaine, 
which   proved  the   cause   of  a  general  rebellion,  and^   not 
long  afterwards,  of  a  new  and  furious  war   between  the   two 
nations.  He  enters  with  zeal  into  the  wise  and  manly  remon- 
strance, made  him  by   Sir  John    Chandos,  and    appears  to 
accompany  that  worthy  knight,  sullen  and  discontented,  to 
his  retirement  at  St.  Sauveur  in  Goutantin. 

We  have  thus  attempted   to   give  a  sketch  of  the  work, 
which  Mr.  Johnes  has  undertaken  to  translate.     On  the  vast 
importance  of  the  work    itself,  particularly  to  our   national 
historians,  we  shall  no  further  observe,  than  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  to  Mr.  J.  those   acknowledgments   which  we 
think  he  justly  merits  from  the  literary  world.     This  history, 
important  as  it  is,  and  most  highly  interesting,  from  its  sub- 
ject, to  every  Englishman,  has  hitherto  met  with  only    one 
translator;  but  that  translator  was,  at  the  time  he  undertook 
the  task,  in  every  respect  most  admirably  qualified  for  the 
execution  of  it.     Lord   Berners  was  himself  a  soldier   and  a 
courtier  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  a  period  at  which  the 
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spirit  of  chivalry  was  not  entirely   lost  either  in   the  camp 
or  the  court.     Its  peculiarities  were  still  within  the  observa- 
tion, or  at  least  the  remembrance  of  many,  and  its  language 
and  phraseology    survived,    for  a  very   considerable  period, 
the  decay  of  its  more  noble  qualities.     The  style  and  words 
of  Lord  Berners  are,  accordingly,  precisely  those  of  Froissart 
made  English.     It  is,  therefore,  a  real  loss  to  'literature  that 
his  translation   is  now  become  so  extremely  scarce  and  diffi- 
cult to  be  met  with,  and  it  would  still  be  a  useful  task,  (the 
utility  of  which  Mr.  J.  has,  a<j»vv  diminished  indeed,  but   not 
super.;eded)  to  present  a  new  editioi:  to  the  world.     We  here 
disclaim  all  design  of  insinuating   that  Mr.  Johnes    should 
rather  have  employed  his  talent;;  in  such  a  work,  than  in  the 
line  he  has  chosen  to  adopt.     On   the  contrary,  it  would  be 
paying  a  very  poor  compliment  to  his  labours   not  to  add5 
(which  we  do  most  sincerely)   that  we  have  to  thank  him   for 
a  much  more  important  service.     The  language  of  the  days 
of  Henry  Vllf.  is  become,    in  many  respects,   obsolete  and 
almost  unintelligible,  except  to  antiquaries.   A  mere  general 
reader  could  not  sit  down  with  other  sentiments  than   those 
of  disgust  to  so  mouldy  a  meal,  and  would    soon  rise  agaiiij, 
tired  with  the  trouble  of  picking.  Lord  Berne  rs  has,  besides., 
jn  most  parts  increased  the   deformity  of  his  original  with 
regard  to  the  names  pf  places  and   persons.     Even  those  of 
our  own  nobility  with  which,  we  should  suppose,  he   ought 
to  have  been  perfectly  well  acquainted,  arc  seldom,  if  ever, 
rectified,  and  are  generally  made  more  unccuth,  and   barba- 
rous than  Froissart  himself  had  left  them. 

To  remedy  all  these  deficiencies  in  our  stores  of  national 
history  was  Mr.  J.'s  praise-worthy  intention.     The  work  he 
has  undertaken  is  of  a  very  extensive  nature.     The  three  vo-r  • 
lurries  already  published  make  but  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole, 
though  they  include  much  more  than  half  the  chronological 
period  of  the  history,  relating  all  the  occurrences  from  \S2Q 
to  136.9.     Possessed  of  many  valuable  M&S.  himself,  Mr.  J. 
spares  no  cost  nor   pains  in  his    task  of  consulting    all  the 
celebrated  ones    in   our  own  country,  and   several  of  those 
which  are  preserved  in  foreign  collections.     From  the  Bres* 
law  MS.  in  particular  he  has  already  received  some  important 
additions  no  where  else  to  be  found,  which  he  has   insert- 
ed in  the  present  edition,  and  he  gives  us  some,  reason    to 
expect  still  richer  treasures   from  the  same    mine.     He  ha> 
with  very  great  and  commendable  industry,  reformed    Frois- 
sart's  innumerable  errors  in  his   proper  names,  wherever  it  is 
possible  to  do  so.      Many  of  these  he  has    replaced  from   the 
pest  parallel  authorities,  winch  he  seems  to  be  in  the  constant 
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habit  of  consulting-  ;  and  in  general,  wherever  he  has  been 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  guessing,  (which  must  often  be 
the  case)  he  has  mentioned  in  his  notes  the  grounds  from 
which  he  has  drawn  his  conclusions.  Those  notes  (though, 
not  so  numerous  as,  perhaps,  might  be  wished)  are  frequent- 
ly valuable,  and  tend  to  remove  obscurity  and  assist  conjec- 
ture. 

With  regard  to  the  style  he  has  adopted  in  his  translation, 
it  is  (in  general)  clear,  easy,  and  nnaffeeted.  But  here  we 
are  reluctantly  compelled  to  p;juse  in  our  praise;  and  make 
some  observations  that  have  occurred  to  us  in  the  course  of 
our  perusal,  which  we.  have  deferred  to  the  conclusion  of 
our  criticism,  with  the  hope  that  the  translator  may  think 
them  worthy  his  consideration  in  the  further  progress  of  his 
work. 

Though  we  have  commended  Mr.  J.  for  presenting  Frois- 
sart  to  the  public  in  a  dress  of  his  own,  rather  than  reviving* 
all  the  antique  cuts  and  slashes  of  Lord  Berner's  jerkin,  yet 
we  by  no  means  think  that  he  should  have  appeared  before  us 
without   his    hat  and. feather,  his  point-laced    ruiF,  and  his 
golden  spurs.     Mr.  J.'s  is,  at  least,,  as  much  too  modern,  as 
Lord    Berners'    is  too  ancient  a   garb  to  enter  the  drawing- 
room  in,  with  the  gravity  becoming  our  historian.     Chivalrv 
lias  a  particular  costume  of  its  own  ;  it  has  it  own  dictionary 
and  grammar  ;  its  own  vocabulary  (as  we  may  say)  of  technical 
terms,  which  can  with  no  more  propriety  be  interchanged  for 
each  other,  or  parted  with  for  those  of  any  other  art  or  pro- 
fession, than  the  language  used  on  board  ship  in  a  storm  can 
be  applied  to    the  evolutions   of  a   marching  regiment.     In 
order  to   explaiu    ourselves    by  examples,  we  will  produce 
some  instances  to  justify  the  censure  we,  in  this  respect,  are 
compelled  to  pass  on    Mr.  J.'s  translation.     '  II  tit  moult  de 
faits  d 'amies/  is  rendered  by  the  indefinite  and  vulgar  ex- 
pression   of  ■'  lie  performed    wonders;'  '  Grand    pillage,  et 
grande   forage,'  '  immense  wealth;'  '  Droite  fleur  de  c  he  Va- 
lerie,,' '  the  flower  of  all  his  chivalry  ;'  '  Ainsi  couroyoient  les 
Francois  un  jour,  et  les  Hainuyers  Tautre,' is  rendered  by  the 
very  vulgar  phrase  of  '  the  tlainaulters  returned  the  compli- 
ment;'  *  Et  plusieurs  dirent  qu'ils  avoient    etc  en  fantosme,' 
means  not'  that  they  had  been  bewitched,'  but  that,  they  had 
been  struck  with  a  panic.     '  Bonnes  Gens/ c  good  sort,  of' peo- 
pie;' '  Et  qui  d'honneur  et  de  largesse estoitplein  ;' '  acquitted 
himself  with  honour  and  generosity  ;'  c  lis  ne  luy  eussent  ac- 
corde  cejlc  courtoisie,'   '  would  not   have  granted  their  re- 
quests;' '  Si  cstoient  mo.Ucz  sur  fleurs  de  coursiers  et  voides 
foussins  et  aoperts/  '  were  mounted  on   excellent  and  well 
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dressed  horses /  '  Ce  cue  fait  en  avez,  tient  de  grand  gent */« 
ksse,'  *  he  told  him  his  actions  were  full  of  honour  and  noble- 
■nest.'  These    are  hut   a  very  few   instances  of  the  general 
habit  of  Mf.  J.'s  translation  to  neglect  all  the  .striking  pecu- 
liarities of  the  original,  and  soften  them  down  into  one  indis- 
criminate equality  of  language.     One  word  more  before  we 
part  with  him  on  this  subject.     In  translating  such  a  book  as 
this  of  Froissart'sj  it  should  be  considered  what  is  that  term  in 
the  English    language  which  answers  nearest  to  every  pecu-i 
liar  word    in  the  French,  and    then  that  term  should  be  ap- 
plied  with  great  care    wherever  the   original    word  occurs. 
Thus,,  f  Beau  ft  Is/  '  Beau  l'rere,' '  Bel  cousin/  &,c.  should  be 
uniformly  rendered  f  Fair  son,'  &c.  &c.  but  Mr.  J.  sometimes 
has  it  '  sweet  son,'  sometimes  '  dear  son/  sometime:,'  amvibl:. 
son/  &c.  &c.     The  word  '  moult/    when  joined  to  an  adjec- 
tive or  an  adverb  should  bealways  '  right/  as  '  moult  vallaifn- 
ment/ '  moult  courageux/  'right  valiantly/  '  right  brave/  &.c. 
&c.     This  striking  phrase  which  occurs  on  the  description  of 
the  battle  of  Najaraor  JNavaretta, '  Futle  bataille  moult  dure, 
grande,  felonneuse,  et  horrible,  et  moult  v  eut  de  gens  mig 
a  grand   mechef/   is  dwindled  by  the  translation  into  '  a  se- . . 
vere  and  bloody  battle,'  terms    hardly  forcible  enough  for  a 
report   in  the  newspaper      Some  words  arc  so  peculiar  thar 
they   will    hardly    bear  translation  at  all,  and  yet  have  thei 
own    fixed    and    appropriate  meaning,  and  which  is  well  un" 
der&tood  bv  all  who  are  in  the  least  conversant  with  the  writ- 
ings   of  that  period.     Such    are   preux;  as  '  un    preux  che- 
valier/   and  f   un    prud   ho  mine ;'    Chcvauchee,  which    an- 
swers   (as   we  have  before  observed)  to   the  Scottish  •  Raid," 
but  hardly  has  an  appropriate  phrase  in  English. — When  such 
terms  as  these  occur,  we  confess  that,  for  our  own  parts,  we 
had  rather  see  them  left  in  their  original  language  than  weak- 
ened and  done  awavbv  false  translation.     The  periods  ot  the 
day,  which  are  always  marked  in  Froissart  by  the  canonical 
terms  of  '  tierce,'  '  haute  nottne/   '  basse  nonne/  &c.  would 
be.  better  rendered  literal; y  or  not  rendered  at  all,  than  trans- 
lated by  the  corresponding  hours  m  general  language.     'Ihe 
technical  law-terms  w  hioh  now  and  then  occur  should  also  be 
preserved    with    care;  for   the  manners  of  the  age  are  often 
shewn-  bv  them.     '  Je  rne  mets  en  saisine,'  i*  erroneously  ren- 
dered bv  Air.    J.    '   !    tab  possession;'  -   Droit    huir   t\e  ft\e~ 
tagne'   is  the   right  heir  of  Britanny,  not  the    laufid  Duke, 
4  £n  oust  event  le  Comte  de  Monti'orl/  why  not'   ibex  ousted 
the  Earl  of  Montfort  r' 

Mr.  J.  is  also  sometimes  careless  in  altering  his  own  ex- 
pressions unnecessarily.  The  peculiar  addition  or  surname 
of'Le  Bcrznc  deKouvVov'  is  sometimes  made  '  the  onc-«  \  i  d 
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«nd  sometimes  left  (as  it  should  be)  untranslated.  The  un- 
telligible  names  of  Bellemarines  '  and  'Tramesames'  are  iri 
erje  place  (very  properly  we  should  imagine)  converted  into 
'  Benamarin'  and  Tremeceh,'  but,  further  on,  Froissart's 
blunder  is  preserved  in  the  translation  without  a  comment. 
The  free-booter  whom  Froissart  calls  f  Rutin  n,'  Mr.  Johnes 
calls  sometimes  'Rulfin'  and  sometimes  'Griffith/  on  the  au- 
thority of  a  s;uess  of  Barnes's  in  his  history  of  Edward  liJ. 
which  he  acknowledges  in  a  note  to  be  no  authority  at  ait 
for  the  alteration. 

We  have  not  been  sparing  of  our  censures  in  these  par- 
ticular points,  because  we- think  them  serious  blemishes  in  a 
work  that  (in  all  other  respects)  deserves  the  highest  praise  it 
is  in  our  power  to  bestow.  We  consider  it  as  an  undertaking 
of  great  importance,  and  even  of  high  national  interest. — 
Froissart  is  an  historian  consulted  and  cited  by  every  writer 
whose  subject  leads  him  to  the  period  in  which  he  wrote  ; 
and  yet  he  remains  very  generally  unknown,  except  through 
the  medium  of  short  quotations  and  imperfect  illustrations. 
lie  is  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  authentic  source  of  informa- 
tion we  are  possessed  of  with  regard  to  one  of  the  proudest 
and  tiiost  striking  portions  of  our  national  annals.  Yet  his 
antique  original  garb,  and  the  yet  more  uncouth  and  obso- 
lete dress  imposed  on  him  by  his  translator,  have  deterred 
most  general  readers  from  approaching  him,  rill  Mr.  JobneS 
undertook  to  present  him  in  a  more  familiar  and  agreeable 
form.  But,  in  order  to  reader  thai  undertaking  of  the  utility 
he  proposes  to  himself,  he  must  not  sacrifice  the  peculiar 
and  distinguishing  marks  of  character  to  an  easy  and  com- 
mon phraseology,  nor  confound  tke  language  and  manners 
of  the  first  knights  of  the  garter,  and  the  martial  exploits  of 
Xhe  *  Preux  Chevaliers'  of  France  and  England,  with  those 
of  the  court  of  George  III.  or  the  camps  of  Bonaparte.  We 
most  sincerely  applaud  his  undertaking,  and  hail  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  labours.  Whether  our  opinion  of  his  defects  be 
well  or  ill  founded,  we  are  equally  ready  to  thank  him  for 
the  benefit  he  has  conferred  upon  the  cause  of  literature;  and 
we  should  not  perhaps  have  remarked  so  freely  on  his  ima- 
gined faults,  did  we  not  reflect  tb-^t  wtien  a  work  is  yet  un- 
finished, every  suggestion  from  an  unprejudiced  reader  may 
claim  consideration,  and  consideration  may  lead  to  im- 
provement. 

The  engravings  from  old  illuminated  MSS.  which  accom- 
pany the  present  portion  of  the  work,  are  useful,  as  well  as  cu- 
rious, ornaments.  As  the  authenticity  of  the  sources  from 
which  they  are  taken,  cannot  be  doubted.-  they  present  valu- 
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able  pictures  of  tlie  costume  of  the  times ;  and,  as  such,  we 
recommend  them  to  the  attention  not  only  of  the  professed 
antiquary,   but  also  of  the  managers  of  our  theatres. 


Art.  II. — Sylloge  Coufcssiomim. 
(  Con  c  hided  from  page  \<Z9,.) 

IT  gave  us  very  sensible  pleasure  when  we  first  heard  of 
the  publication  of  the  book  of  Homilies  by  the  University 
of  Oxford.     There   has    been  of  late  years   a  great  deai  of 
controversial  artifice  exerted,  to  prejudice   the  minds  of  the 
vulgar  with  an  opinion  that  a  large   portion  of  the  English 
clergy  have  renounced   the  venerable  principles  of  the   re- 
formation, and  wou'ld  gladly  suffer   the  memoiy  of  the  doc- 
trines and  the  example  of  their  forefathers  to  be  forgotten. 
On  this  account  we  beheld  with  muci-  satisfaction  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Enchiridion  Theologicum,  by  a  public  pro- 
fessor Of  divinity,    which  contains  so   many    valuable   pro- 
ductions of  the  ana  of  the  reformation  ;  we  saw  with  the  same 
feeling?    the    publication   of  iSowell's  Catechism,  by    the 
learned  Bishop  of  Bangor  (then  of  Chester)  ;    we   saw   with 
like  pleasure  the  diligent  perusal  of  these  and  similar  works 
continually  inculcated    upon    the  younger    clergy  and   the 
candidates  for    holy  orders,   by  several  prelates  and   other 
dignitaries  of  the  church,  such  as  are  perfectly  free  from  all 
suspicion    of  Calvinism,  or  have  even  distinguished  them- 
selves for  their  opposition    to  Calvinistical  doctrines ;   and 
besides,  on  many  other  accounts,  we  saw  with  sensible  plea- 
sure the  book  of  Homilies  issuing  from  the  Clarendon  press, 
(certainly  not  under  the  influence  of  Calvinism,)  because  an 
opportunity  was  thereby  afforded  for  every  one  to  examine 
rh  person,  and  to  acquaint  himself  with   the  genuine  temper 
ana  principles   of  our  reformers,   in   away  infinitely  more 
.Complete  and  satisfactory  than  can  be  done  from   the  muti- 
lated, imperfect  extracts,  and  paitial  comments  of  ignorant 
or  nnorv  controversialists.     Tlie  book  of  Canons,  and  of  the 
fhirty-nine  Articles, we  regard  also  as  very  appropriate  com- 
panions to  the  Homilies;  and  we  were  therefore  well  pleased 
to  see  them  all  associated   together.     But  why,  let   us  be 
permitted    to  ask,   was  so  thrifty   a  spirit   suffered  to    pre-, 
vail    as   to    withhold  from  us  the  Latin  edition   of  those  ar- 
ticles, and  to  leave  us  to  content  ourselves  solely  with  the 
English. i  It  is  certain  that  the  Latin  copy  is  by  no  means 
among  the  least  and  lowest  of  the  many  helps  towards  the 
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investigation  of  the  true  interpretation  of  our  articles.  Nay, 
do  not  learned  men  with  reason  affirm,  that  the  Latin  copy 
was  the  genuine  original;  and  that  the  English  being  a 
translation,  and  not  executed  with  all  the  success  which 
mi^ht  have  been  desired,  contains  more  than  one  or  two 
blemishes  from  which  the  Latin  is  tree? 

We  have  already    remarked    that  we  recollect  only  one 
note  from  the  editors  contained  in  all   the  several  volumes 
which  we  are  referring  to  in    this  article.     This  note  there- 
fore must,  if  on  that  account  only,  needs  be    an   object  of 
curiosity.     But  it  has  besides  intrinsic  claims  to  our  notice. 
It  is  as  follows,  and  is  subjoined  to  the  eleventh  article  of  the 
church,  of  the  Justification   of  Man  :    'The  homily   here 
referred  to  is  that  entitled,  "  Of  the  Salvation  of  all  Man- 
kind," Book  i.  Num.  3.      This  laconic  annotation  speaks  ia 
so  summary  and  authoritative  a  strain,  that,  were  there  not 
an  opportunity  of  referring  to  other  editions,  we  are  per- 
suaded it  would   be  taken  for  an  expository  remark  of  the 
original  compilers,  and  as  requiring  the  same  submission  and 
subscription   with  the  rest  of  the  book  of  articles.     But  be- 
ing, we  presume,  the  work  merely  of  a  man,  such  as  men  are 
now-a-days,  of  an  expositor  like  ourselves,  we  really  should 
have  been  better  pleased  had  he  condescended  to  unbend  a 
little,  and  to  vouchsafe  to  give  some  small  reasons  for,  or  con- 
firmation of  his  assertion.    We  like  much  better  the  manner 
in  which  this  subject  has  been  handled  by  a  Cambridge  ex- 
positor,* who,  it  will  be  found,  entertains,  along  with  other 
learned  men,  a  very  different  opinion   on  the  subject  from 
the  Clarendon   editor:  and  yet,   we  believe,    the   latter  is 
nearer  the  truth,  and  had  we  leisure,  could  give,  as  we  think, 
afull  and  satisfactory  proof  of  our  judgment.     But  to  come 
to  the  Homilies  themselves. 

These  being  venerable  for  their  excellency  and  antiquity, 
being  appointed  to  be  read  in  the  congregation,  being  ac- 
knowledged as  a  part  of  the  public  confessions  of  the  Eng- 
lish church,  and  possessing  on  so  many  accounts  something 
of  a  sacred  character,  we  might  have  expected  that  a  more 
than  ordinary  degree  of  circumspection  should  have  been 
exerted  in  the  publication  of  them.  But  we  are  sorry  to 
observe,  that  he  who  entertains  such  hopes  will  be  miserably 
disappointed  in  the  result.  The  matter  being  of  so  great 
importance,  we  shall  give  what  will  approach  at  no  great 
interval  to  a  detection  of  all  the  principal  errors  of  this  edi- 
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lion.  He  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  it  with  the 
folio  copy,  printed  also  at  Ox  lord,  A.D.  1683,  will  find  that 
very  few  of  these  errors  are  to  be  imputed  to  the  present 
typographer,  but  are  to  belaid  to  the  charge  of  the  editors, 
who  ougnt  to  have  placed  in  his  hands  a  correcter  edition. 

P.  46",  1.  2.3,  for  '  holy  pardons,  beads,'    read  '  holy  pardoned 

beads.' 
P.  48,  i.  lo,  for  '  water,  -psalms }  candles/  read  '  water,  palms, 

caudles.' 

This  indeed   is  so  ancient  an  error,  found,  if  we  recollect 
rightly,  even  in  the  edition  of  156.3,  that  it  may  be  required 
of  us  to  prove  that  it  is  an  error.     Surely  then  the  reformers 
were  men  of  more  wisdom  and  moderation,  than,  without 
uuv  reservation  or  discriminating  epithet,  to   condemn  all 
psalms  among  the  f  pharisaical  and  papistical  leaven  of  man's 
feigned  religion,'  among  '  feigned  relics,  masses  satisfactory', 
rosaries,    fifteen  Oes,   hallowed    beads,   bells,  candles,  and 
such   other.'     Do  we   not   know  that  the   reformation  was 
much  indebted  for  its  progress  to  the  singing  of  psalms,  and 
even  of  songs  and  ballads  ?  And  might  not  then  these  con- 
siderations have  induced  a  suspicion    of  the  authenticity  of 
the  word    '  psalms'  in   this   homily  ?     Again,   what  is   the 
frequent  language  of  those  times  ?  Hear  the  words   of  the 
Devonshire  rebels  in  1549-     '  U"ee  vvil  have  holy  bread  and 
hnlv  water  every  Sunday,   palms   and  ashes  at  the  time  ac- 
customed.'   (Strype's   Cranmer,    p.    100  \   Records.)     Hear 
also  the  answer  of   the  venerable  Cranmer.    '  The  other  that 
is  called  holy  bread,  holy  water,  holy  ashes,  holy  palms,  and  all 
other  like  ceremonies,  ordained  the  bishops  of  Home.'  (Ibid.) 
And  hear,finaily,lhe  language  of  Bishop  Gardiner  in  reference 
to  this  very  passage  of  this  homily.     'The    book  of  homi- 
lies numbereth  the  hallowing  of  bread,  palms,   and  candles 
among  papistical  superstitions  and    abuses.'  (Strype's  Cran- 
mer, p.  7>S  ;   Records.)     It  ought  to  have  been  remembered 
too  that   (  palms'   is  not  without    authority    in    the  printed 
copies,  and  that  the  error  of  '  psalms'  has  been  noticed  so 
long  ago    as   by  the  compilers  of  the  Free  and  Candid  Dis- 
quisitions in  1/50.  '  As  to   frequent  errors  in  the  print'  (say 
those  gentlemen) '  we  pass  them  over,  taking  notice  only  of 
one,  which   has    perhaps  kept  its  place  in  all    impressions, 
except  the  first  by  Whitchurch,  in  i547,  which  in  the  third 
sermon   of  Good 'Works,  hath  palms,  candles,  &c.  (the  only 
true  reading)  instead  of  psalms,  the  false  one."  p.  358,9-  They 
are  correct  with  regard  to  the  edition  of  1547  ;  pul-palms  is 
found    also,  as  we  can  testily  from  our  own  inspection,   in 
editions  of  1549  and  1551. 
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PageGl,  1.24,  for  *  \f as  sore,'  read  '  was  so  sore.' 
— —  63, —  4,  from  bottom,  '  house  consume  him,'   '  house  and 
consume,'  &c. 

69,  —    3,  from  bottom,  '  he  still  turn,'  '  he  will  turn.' 

76,  —    4,  '  nor  yet  them  all,'  '  nor  yet  they  all.' 

' 10,  'which  ruoveth   him,'  'which  move  him.' 

77,  -—  25,  '  or  holiness,'  *  our  holiness.' 

85, —    4,   from   bottom,  '  perfect  and  just  men,'  'perfect 

just  men,'  (Edit.  1547.) 

89,  —  23,  '  rulers,  judges   under  them  which  be,'  inserf. 

s  and  '  before  '  judges,'  and  11  comma  after  f  them.' 

•    Q7,  —    3, '  subjects,  for  the  fear/  insert '  and'  before  '  for.'" 

122,  —  23,  'soberness  and  chastity*  'soberness  and  cha- 
rity/ 

138,  —  7,  •  which  appeared,'  '  which  appeareth/ 

156",  —  8,  from   bottom,  '  holy  doctor's  own,'  '  holy  doc- 
tors' own/ 

174,  —  2,  from  bottom,  'until  this  day,'  *  until  that  day/ 

1 80,  —  33,  '  seeing  Isaiah  and  Daniel,   by  certain  descrip- 
tions,' '  seeiRg  in  Isaiah  and  Daniel  be  certain/  &c. 

187, —  5,  from  bottom,  for  '  Lemnians,  and  to  such  other/ 

read  '  Lemnians  and  such  other.' 

192  — 19,  inseit  in  the  margin,  '  Lib.  v.  ad  Jacobum  De- 
mini  fratrem/ 
— — -  195,—  11,  '  dampish  weather'  '  dankyshe/  Edit.  1663. 

iy6,  —  20.  '  they  pray  on  their  beads  bidding,  that  they 

May  get  it  also  in  their  hands,'  '  in  their  '  and  '  into  their/ 

*-  32,  '  impudent,   most   shameless  '  '  impudent,  aid 

most/  &c. 

198,  —  23,  'days,  the  blasphemies'  '  days,  and  the  blas- 
phemies/ 

228,    5,  *  Messiahs,  and  Christ/  'Messing,  and  Christ.' 

236,  —  2,   '  then  they  fasted,  '  '  then  they  fasted  not.' 

245,  —   3,  from  bottom,  '  hath  Almighty  God, '  •  had  Al- 
mighty God/ 

247,  —    9>  fr°m  bottom,  '  and  spare  us  so,  that  we,  after.' 

&c.     A  false  sense,   from  an  erroneous  punctuation;    read   '  ana 
spare  us,  so  that  we,  after,  ice.'  that  is,  '  on  condition  that  we.' 

292,  —  19,  '  departed  out,'   '  departed  not  out.' 

298,  —  31,  'but  as  the  people,'  '  but  as  a  people.' 

35,  '  beg  at  our,'  :  beg  of  out.' 

299>  —    6'?  '  for  the  visible  signs,'  *  for  visible  signs.' 

— 4,  from  bottom,  '  institutions,'  '  institution." 

— 3,  from  bottom,  '  confirmation   of  the   Children,/ 

*  confirmation  of  children/ 

— — 301,  —  22,  «  diligent  ears/  '  diligent  ear." 

—  —  31,  '  congregations/  '  congregation.' 

311,-—   5,  from   bottom,  'the  simplicities/  'the  simpli- 
stic' 
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Page  3l6,   1.   5,  from  Bottom,  for  'riot  sit,'  read  '  nor  sit.' 

321,  —  4,  '  bonis,  sanctificatibft,  ''  soul:-,  and  sanctifkation. 

320, —  5,  '  that,  when  they  have  need,  they  may  become 

their  spokesman,  either  to  obtain  a  commodity;  or,'  &c.  read, 
'  that,  when  they  have  need,  he  may  become  their  spokesman,  either 
to  help  nith  hi*  good  tvord  to  obtain  a  commodity,  or,'  &c. 

327,  —  23,  '  provide  vs.  that,'  '  provide,  that/ 

. 329,  **»■  14,  '  aceeption   before  God,'   '  acceptation  before 

God/ 

. 335,  —  95,  '  Thus  vain  fear,'  '  This  vain  fear/ 

. 339,  —  **>  "  the  only  Lord,'  '  his  only  Lord.' 

349,  —    2,  from  bottom,  '  that  we  should,' '  that  he  Would. 

3j7,  —     8,  '  maketh  it  guilty/  '  maketh  us  guilty/ 

359,  —  21,  '  he  cried,'  '  he'ericth.' 

■ — ■ — 363)  —    1,  'stedfastly  at  our,'  '  stedfastly  in  our/ 

374,  —    7,  *  virtue  thereof  in    our  life,  and  conform  us/ 

*  virtue  thereof,  and  in  our  life  conform  us.' 

_ —  375,  —    4»,  '  and  not  to  perish  for  hunger  whilst  other  de- 
vour all,'  '  and  not  perish  for  hunger  whilst  others  devour  al|/ 

' 3SC,  margin*  for  '  Euseb.  Emiserem.'  read  '  Euscb.  Emis. 

Sam/ 

- — ,  1.  13,  '  ourselves  unfeipned/  '  ourselves  unfeignedly/ 

• 381,  — 28,  '  that  ye  be/  '  that  he  be." 

— ■ —  383,  — 20,  '  and  pleasures,'  •  and  pleasure/ 

386,  —    1,  'in  faith  be'  '  in  faith,  be.' 

387,  —  28,  '.give  me  a  learned  '  '  gate  me  a  learned.  * 

3-89,  at  the  bottom,  after  '  never  have'  insert  'that  which 

k  born  of  the  flesh,  swrfh  Christ,  is  flesh:  and.' 

392,  in  the  margin,  over  against    '  Bede  '  insert  '  Horn. 

ix.  sup.  Lticam.' 

, 20,  '  expedient  do  discuss'  '  expedient  to  discuss.6 

395,  —  32,   •  but  shall  cofne  and  declare/  '  but  to  expound 

and  declare/ 

— « 33,  '  so  that  it  might/  '  so  that  they  might,' 

400,  —    5,  '  what  availeth/  '  w  hat  avaih  d.' 

- 40.'),—  IS.    '  God  only,  his   goodness/  «  God  only,  of  h.-. 

goodness.' 

. in  the  margin,  after  Wis.d.  vii.  add   '  v.  \6 — 22." 

41 1,  —  Qy,  '  truth  rf'kis^  '  truth  of  this* 

— .-_  4i(>, —    5bl 'further  in  sapience/  ■  further  in  Sapience/  i.  e. 
in  the  book  of  Wisdom,  then  sfrensq  called. 

426\     4,  from  bottom,  '  sharp  words  of  stripes/    'sharp 

■words,  or  stripes.' 

*  —  22.  '  wicked  voice/  •  wicked  xice' 

, 437,  —    p.f   '  which  grajit  us,  he  that/  '  which  grant  us  he, 

ihat.' 

439,  —    5,  from  bottom,  'if  he  attended  his/  <  if  he  attend 

Ms.'  , 

452,  —    fi,  '  whereby  he  signified/   '  whereby  be  signified. 

or  (  are  signified.'  (Edit.  1563.) 
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Page  4G6,  I.  29,  for  '  the  sword  of  famine,  read'  \  the  sword,  the 
famine.' 

4.9  ?  <  full  purpose  and  amendment  of  life,'  '  full  pur- 
pose o/*  amendment  of  life.' 

Not  having  at  hand  the  first  edition  of  the  homilv'of 
Wilful  Disobedience  and  Rebellion,  we  do  not  inquire  what 
errors  may  defile  that  also  :  before  we  proceed  further,  we 
may  just  observe,  that  the  pains  which  we  have  here  exerted 
may,  we  hope,  be  of  use  to  correct  the  blunders  in  other 
editions  of  the  Homilies,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Oxford. 

The  edition  of  Bishop  Pearson's  Exposition  of  the  Creed, 
would  have  been  a  much  more  acceptable  present  to  the 
public,  had  it  been  made  to  comprize  the  few  scattered  re- 
mains of  that  Great  man  in  his  native  tongue,  so  as  to  eon- 
stitute  a  complete  edition  of  his  English  performances. 
Had  all  these  been  subjoined  to  the  second  volume  in  this 
edition,  it  would  not  much,  if  at  all,  have  exceeded  the  di- 
mensions of  the  first.  Having  never  been  collected  together, 
these  pieces  are  now,  though  very  precious,  scarcely  ever  to 
be  met  with.  A  discourse  entitled,  '  No  Necessity  of  a  Refor- 
mation,' two  sermons,  the  one  (Luke  xi.  G)  '  on  the  Excel- 
lency of  Prayer,  and  especially  the  Lord's  Prayer/  the  other 
on  Eccles.  vii.  14,  with  a  short  paper  of  remarks  on  the  Atha- 
nasian  creed,  (which  is  so  scarce,  that  we  own  we  have 
never  seen  it,")  and  his  character  of  the  f  incomparable  Mr. 
John  Hales,  of  Eton  College,'  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  com- 
plete the  catalogue  of  these  valuable  relicks. 

Neither  does  it  seem  that  much  care  has  been  used  in  the 
superintendance  of  this  edition.  Who  would  have  suppos- 
ed that  the  learned  university  of  Oxford  should  have  suffered 
this  work  to  fall  from  their  press,  without  the  correction,  or 
the  slightest  notice,  for  instance,  of  an  interpolation,  so 
commonly  known  among  the  learned,  as  that  of  the  word  'not' 
in  p.  137,  of  the  second  volume?  Let  our  readers  contrast 
with  this  strange  netrlioence  the  pains  which  were  taken  so 
long  ago  as  the  year  1741,  by  John  Berriman,  on  this  very 
subject,  in  the  preface  to  his  '  Critical  Dissertation  upon  1 
Tim.  iii.  16.'  We  cannot  give  room  to  the  whole  investiga- 
tion and  argument  of  that  faithful  and  learned  man.  But  it 
will  not  be  improper  to  insert  that  which  follows.  '  In  p. 
247, 1  took  notice  of  an  error  in  some  editions  of  Bishop 
Pearson's  most  excellent  Exposition  of  the  Creed  ;  where 
the  word  not,  had  been  inserted,  p.i'28.  Some  have  thought 
this  to  be  the  true  reading  :  but  I  have  since  examined  every 
edition  of  that  book,  and  found  the  first  four' pf  them  j.gfee 
in  one    uniform  reading  without  the  negative  particle'.     The 
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first  edition  quarto,   UVjO,  p.  2.r>G  ;  the  second  in  fo'iio,  revis- 
ed and  enlarged,    lGo'2.  p.  14-2;  the  third    revised,  and  now 
more  enlarged,,  1669,  p.l'JS,  and  the  fourth,  IG7G,  p.  128,  do 
all  read  the  passage  thus;  '  he  ejected  him  as  lie  did    other 
catholic  bishops,  under  the  pretence  pf  Nestorianism,  but    for 
other  reasons.' — But  the  word  hot  having  crept  into  the  fifth 
edition, '  he  ejected  him,  not  as  he  did  other  CatholicBishops, 
&c,'  from  hence  it   has    been  continued   in    all  the  editions 
which  follow  after,   in   the  years    1692,  1701,  1704,   1710, 
3715,  1723  ;  and  I  suppose  also  in  the  new  edition,  which  is 
now  nigh  ready  to  be  published.     But  enough  has  been  said 
to  shew  the  true  reading  of  this  place  ;  and  /  hope  to  be  ex- 
cused for  saying  so  much  as  I  have  done,  to  preserve    the  true 
reading  of  one  single  passage,  in  a  booh  of  such  inestimable 
vafue'.'     Pref.  p.  10,  12. 

Jones's  work  on  the  (.'anon,  from  the  nature  of  the  book, 
from  the  number  of  the  chapters,  the  variety  of  the  materi- 
als, and  from  having  neither  table  of  contents  nor  index,  is 
exceedingly  difficult  of  reference.     This  imperfection  in  the 
original,  might  have  been  in  a  great  degree  remedied  by  the 
Oxford  editors,  if  they  could  think  of  remedying  any  thing, 
by  prefixing  to  each    volume  the  heads   of  those  chapters 
which  are  contained  in  it,  an  effort  neither   requiring  much 
intellect  nor  industry,  as  the  author  has  already  prefixed 
them,  in  a  sufficiently  copious  and  exact  state,  to  each  sepa- 
rate chapter.     But  we  hasten  to  return  to  another  peep  into 
the  Sylloge,  and  then  to  conclude.     This  book,  like  so  many 
of  the  others,  bears,  besides  what  we    have  already    referred 
to,  some  further  marks  of  no  very  extraordinary  skill  or  good 
fortune  in  editorship. 

We  have  already  apprised  our  readers  that  the  Belgic 
confession  in.  this  collection  does  not  correspond,  as  every 
thing  elsedocs,  with  that  in  the  Corpus  et  Syntagma  Confes- 
sion urn.  The  differences  between  them  are  very  numerous. 
Why  then  were  we  not  forewarned  of  this  circumstance,  ? 
The Sylloge being  so  obviously  iq  its  general  characters,  a 
transcript  of  the  Syntagma,  if  the  editors  of  the  former 
thought  fit  in  one  particular  only  to  deviate  from  the  latter, 
the  commonest  precaution. and  prudence,  and  the  slightest 
wish  to  protect  their  readers  from  falling  into  an  erroneous, 
though  otherwise  very  natural,  and  almost  necessary  pre- 
sumption, one  might  have  expected,  would  have  led  the  edi- 
tors to  mention  that  deviation,  even  if  they  had  not  been 
pleased  to  suggest  the  reasons  by  which  it  was  occasioned. 
But  the  fact  and  its  reasons  are  alike  passed  by  in  silence. 
We  have  taken  some  trouble  to   discover  a  copy   of  the 
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Belgic  confession  separately  published,  in  the  hope  of  making 
#ut   from  it  the  motives,  by  which  the  editors  have  been  in* 
jduced  to  quit  the  guiding  hand  of  the  compilers  of  the  Syn* 
tagma.      But,  so  scarce  is  the  book  in  that  form,  that  our 
search  has  been  unsuccessful.     We  find,  however,   that  the 
edition   in  the  Sylloge  corresponds  with   that  which    is  con- 
tained in  the  Harmony  of  Confessions  (Genevan,  1531,)  on 
which  occasion  it  was  first  translated  into  Latin  by  the  editors 
ofthatwoik.     We  do  not  say  that  the  Sylloge  is   wrong  in, 
giving  us  this  copy,  instead  of  that  which  is  contained  in  the 
Syntagma;  but  we  do    maintain  that   the  matter   is  not  so 
clear  as  to   be  quite  unquestionable,  and   therefore   a   very 
Jow  degree  of  respect  for  the  public,  we  should  have  thought, 
would  have  extorted   some    account  of    the   reasons   upon 
which  the  decision  was  founded. 

The  first  presumption  surely  is,  that  a   confession   should 
not  be  published  as  Belgic,  which    has  not  the   approbation 
and  authority  of  the  Belgian  churches.     To    the   Synod  of 
Dort,  the  States  General  referred  (April   29,  ]6l9,j  to  exa- 
mine the  Belgic  confession,   '  in  qua  nihil  mutatutn    eupiuut 
sine  gravi  et   necessaria  causa.'     Upon    which    a    question 
arose,  what  edition  of   this  Confession  should  be  taken  for 
authentic,   inasmuch    as  they    differed    greatly    one   from 
another.     The  choice  of  the   Synod  fell  upon  tiiat  wliich   is 
inserted  in  the  Syntagma,  'quae  inseritur  Syntagtnati  Ecclesia- 
jrum  Reformatarum.'     Ami  on  the  following  day  this  request 
was  made,  'propter  edition  tun  varictatem,  ut  exaretur  exem- 
plar aliquod    unum  exactum,  ordinum  generalium    authori- 
tate  confirmandum  '    (Hale's  Remains,   part  2,  p.  l6(),  \6}.} 
After  which   a   revision  was  accordingly  mode,  sanctioned 
and  published  by  the  Synod,  and  inserted  in  the  lateredition 
of  the  Syntagma,  A. D.  IQ'54,  and  this  is  the  copy   which  has 
been  rejected  b\'  the  Oxford  editors.     We  have  already  said  ' 
that  we  do  not,  in  other  respects,  contradict  the  propriety  of 
this  rejection.* 

But  if  they  desert  the  Syntagma  once,  when  the  reason- 
ableness of  that  desertion  may  seem  to  admit  at  least  of  some 
argument  and  question,  why  not  leave  it  again  in  a  second 
instance,  which  could  admit  of  none?  We  allude  to  the  case 
of  the  Augsburgh  Confession.     Of  this  the  reader  ought  to 


*  On  further  examination,  we  see  reason  to  conjecture  tliat  the  edition  of 
the  Syntagma,  from  which  the  Sylloge  has  been  printed,  has  been  that  of  lo'lt' ; 
for  the  Belgic  Confession  there  corresponds  with  that  in  the  Harmonia.  But, 
if  the  editors  had  chosen  to  put  a  designed  slight  on  the  Synod  of  Dort,  viUy 
pot  tell  us  so  ?     Or  did  they  know  nothing  of  the  editiou  ol  l^.'-l  ? 
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be  informed  that  there  are  two  copies,(differing  from  eac"h 
other,  chiefiy  indeed  in  the  article  of  the  presence  .of  Christ 
in  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  by  no  means  in  that  solely,)  one 
only  of  which   is  acct  pted    as  authentic  by    the    Lutherans, 
and  the  other  has  often  been  disclaimed  by  then,  with  zeal 
approaching  almost  to  detestation..    The  spurious  copy   wag 
inserted  in  the  Harmony  of  Confessionsand  in  the  Syntagma* 
and   very  great  offence  was  given  to  the   Lutherans  by  that 
insertion,  borne  sort  of  reparation  indeed  was  made,   (though 
a  very  inadequate  one) in  the  Syntagmas-expecting  one  article, 
which  of  course  is  retained  in  tins  edition,  p,  134:  butit  would 
have  been  much  more  worthy  of  the  reputation  of  the  univer- 
sity, if  the  editors  had  given  us  an  account  of  this  matter,  it 
they  had  restored   the  authentic   copy  to  its  proper  station, 
or  had  at  the  least  given  us  an  accurate  collation  of  the  va- 
riations between  the  two   editions.     The  old  and  authentic 
copy  may  be  found  in  the'  Formula  Concordia?'  published  at 
Leipsig  in  the  year  1.384,  (as  may  the  new  irj  that  of   1560), 
in   the    works  of  Grotius,  torn.   3.  p.  537,  &c.  and  in  other 
places. 

After  the  length  to  which  our  remarks  have  already  extend- 
ed,   we  cannot  leave  ourselves   any  more  space  on  this  sub- 
ject,   than  to  repeat    our  sense  of  the  obligations  which  are 
due  to  the  university  under  whose  auspices  this  excellent  de+ 
sign  has  been  carried  on,  and  to  express  our  earnest  wishes  for 
its  further  and  successfnl  prosecution.    We  do  not  apologize 
for  the  freedom  of  our  remarks,  because  they  are  strictly  in  the 
Vine   of  our    duty,  and    we    are  sensible  of  the  motives  from 
which  they  proceed,  which  arc,  not  merely  a  regard  to   the 
public   service,  but  a  solicitude  also  for  the  reputation  and 
honour  of  the  university,     it  is  these  motives  which    besides 
induce  us  to  express  our  earnest  wishes  for  the  further   pro- 
secution of  this  excellent  undertaking,  and  embolden  us  to 
suggest  to  the  deliberation  of  its  conductors  the  propriety  of 
a  "republication  of  the  works  of  Chillingworth  ;*  of  those  of 
Gild-worth,  (after  Dr.  Birch's  edition,   and  with  a  translation 
of  the  notes  of  Moshcim  ;)  and  of  a  Pastoral  Manual  in  one 
volume,    which  should  compiize  Herbert's  Country  Parson, 
Burnet's  Pastoral  C;irc,Gihson'sDirections  to  his  Ciergy,(per- 
haps  also,  Bishop  Taylor's,  though  already  contained  in  the 
Enchiridion   Theologicum)  with  some  other  tracts,  and  witty 
the  Offices   of  Consecration   and   Ordination     of   Bishops, 
Priests,  and  Deacons,  to  be  prefixed  to  the  whole. 

*  Should  this  s'njtteStlon  he  complied  with,  it  may  be  pr.-pcr  for  the  editors 
t»  bear  i-.i  mind  {he  hints  for  procuring  h  correct  edition    which  are  given  b\ 
Itaiaeau?  io  his   life  ol  Ctallingwonri,  p   228,  note  ;]>-  $9%  di\fo> 
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Art.  1U. — Military  Mc 'fnpir$  of  Mr.  George  Thomas,  %Jr. 
•tcitk  Geographical  and  Statistic/.'/  Accounts  of  several  of 
the  States  composing  the  Interior  of  the  Peninsula,  #c 
Compiled  and  arranged  from  Mr.  Thomas's  origiual  Do- 
cuments. Bu  William  Franklin,  Captain  of  Infantry, 
Member  of  the  Asiatic  Societi/ ;  Author  of  a  Tour  to 
Persia,  and  the  History  of  Shah  Autum.  Calcutta,  1§§3. 
Catleil  and  Davies,   1805. 

OF  all  the  subjects  of  biography,  the  life  of  a  mere  mi- 
litary adventurer  appears  the  least  calculated  to  produce 
.either  utility  or  interest.  Amongst  men  of  this  description 
we  must  look  in  vain  for  what  is  probably  the  most  valuable 
result  of  the  history  of  individuals,  the  ethics  of  private.lifcj 
and  the  distinctions  of  domestic  character  ;  and  no  greater 
advantage  is  likely  to  be  derived  from  the  consideration  of 
what  may  be  termed  their  public  character,  which  is  com- 
monly very  uniform,  from  the  pressure  of  similar  circum- 
stances, and  the  necessity  of  exerting  similar  qualities.  We 
are  equally  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  interest  can  be  excited 
by  a  narrative  of  circumstances  which  are  unimportant  in  a 
military  point  of  view,  and  are  very  seldom  accompanied 
with  any  serious  political  results. 

The  subject  of  the  present  memoirs  seems,  however,  to  be 
in  some  respects  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  same  class,  and 
to  command  some  little  share  of  attention,  from  the  peculiar 
nature  of  his  views,  and  the  means  by  which  he  endeavoured 
to  carry  them  into  effect.     The  life  of  General  Thomas  in 
the  hands  of  a  tolerable   artist  might  have   been  rendered 
capable  of  being  read  with  some  degree  of  interest  and  in- 
formation ;  but  the  present  biographer  has  foreseen  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  task,  and  has  therefore  chosen  not  to  lavish, 
any  portion  of  talent  or  industry  on  a  pursuit  which  might 
not  be   attended    with  success;  he  lias   stripped   his   hero 
pf  every  appendage  of  circumstance  or  character,    which 
there  was  any  nicety  in  attempting  to  describe,  and  left  his 
victories  and  adventures  in  all  the  nakedness  of  a    Gazette, 
without  any   of  its  conciseness  or  particularity.     In   truth, 
we  have  not  often  been  condemned  to  labour  with  so  little 
pleasure  or  reward  as  in  the  case  of  the  bulky  volume  which 
is  at  present  before  us  ;    and  we  are  fearful  that  in   the  few 
impartial  and  even  favourable  extracts  which  we  shall  pro- 
duce, the  public  will  feel  very  sensibly   the  truth   pf  the 
assertion. 

General  George  Thomas   was   a  native  of  Ireland,  who 
Went  over  to   India   m  the  year  }?t'2,   in    the   capacity   of 
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a  sailor,  and  having   deserted  his  ship,    wandered  for  some 
time  over  the    Peninsula,  until   he   was  employed   in    the 
Military  service  of  the   Begum  Sumroo,    and  afterwards  in; 
that  of  Appakandarow,   a    Mahratta  chieftain,    from  whom 
he  received  as  a  subsidy  for  the  forces  he  commanded,  some 
districts  in  the    neighbourhood  of  Delhi.     With  the  means 
which  were  furnished  by  these  possessions,  he  procured  and 
kept  up  asmall  army,  and  having  established  himself  in  the 
country  of  Hurrianah,   to  the  north-westward  of  the  Penin- 
sula, he  declared    himself   an  independent   sovereign,   and 
conceived  the  design  of  erecting  an  extensive  empire  by  the 
conquest  of  the  Punjaub,  a  large  and  fertile  district,  which 
extends  from  Paumpul    to   the   river  Setlege.     This  design 
was  never  carried  into  execution,  for  his  independence  soon 
became  obnoxious  to  the  Mahrattas,  and  the  French  interest 
prevailing  in  the  councils   of  Dowlut  Rao  Scindiah,  he  was 
compelled  in  the  year   1801  to  give  up  his  ideas  of  aggran- 
disement, and  forced  to  take  refuge  within  the  British  fron- 
tier, and  soon  after  died   on  his  road    to  Calcutta  in   Au- 
gust, 1S02. 

The  attempt  at  establishing  an  independent   sovereignty 
is  the  only  particularity  which  distinguishes  General  Thomas 
from   the    mass    of  European   adventurers    who  sought  for 
employment  in  the  service  of  the  native  princes,  and  were 
easily   admitted  to   important   commands.     To  this  object 
General  Thomas  seems  to  have  been  attracted  by  the  prospect 
of  the  pleasure  arising  from  its  pursuit,   rather  than    its  ac- 
complishment.    If  he  entertained  any  serious  hopes  of  suc- 
cess, his  ambition  outstripped   both    his    means    and   abi- 
lities.     Though    possessed    of  a   strong    athletic   constitu- 
tion,  of   sufficient   military   talent   and    personal    courage, 
and  of  great  mental  and  bodily   activity,    lie  wanted    those 
enlarged  views  and  that  comprehensive  capacit\T,  which  could 
alone  insure    him   success  in  the  pursuit  of  his  projects,    by 
managing  the    political    relations  of  the  adjacent  powers, 
and  bv   combining  and  directing  all  the  means  which  were 
placed  in  his  hands  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  ultimate  object. 
Either  General  Thomas  did  not  possess,  or   his   biographer 
has  been  pleased  to  deprive  him  of  these  essential  requisites, 
for  he  is  at  least  represented  in   the  volume  before   us  as  a 
mere  partisan  ofconsiderable  enterprize,  but  with  more  am- 
bition to  devise  than  ability  to  execute,  and   less  occupied 
with  the  important  ends  of  war,  than  the  bustle  and  gratifi- 
cation of  lighting. 

Captain  Franklin  has  considerable  merit  in  having  accom- 
plished the  construction  of  a  very  bulky  volume,  notwith- 
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stancUagthe  provoking  mea>greness  of  his  style,  and  theseari-' 
ty  store  of  materials  with  which 'life  hasbeeri  supplied..  The? 
surprize  of  the.  reader  will  be  somewhat  increased,,  when  he 
learns, 'that  so  far  from  complying  with  the  modern  custom- 
of  introducing  lis  to  his   hero,  after  the  mauuer  of  Sterne, 
long- before  his  birth,  he  hurries  us  at  once  to  the  more  im-: 
portant  period  of  his  life —  in  me'diris  res  Non  seats  ac  notas 
rapit — apd  fa,ft£y>a i  fe vv  lfa»*d  °f  prefatory  observations,  gives 
us  to  understand  tis  follows  :   ci  ' 

1  •  Prom  the  best  information,  we.  could  procure,  it  appears  that  3\f.r; 
George  Thomas  first  came  to  India  in  a  British  ship  of  war,;  la 
178 1-^  -  his  situation  was  humble,- having  served  as  a  quarter-master,) 
br,  as  is  affirmed  by'  some,  in  the  capacity  ofa.  common  sailor.  •  ,  ,  t 
-  *  Shortly  after'  landing  in  the  vicinity  of Madras,  the.  activity,  itf: 
his  mind  overcoming  the  lowliness  of  his  situation,' he  determined  to 
quit  the.- ship,  and.  embrace  a  ii-te  more  suitable  to  his ard*mt  dispo- 
sition/T  tt'oq 

'  His  first  service. was  amongst  the  Polygars,:  to  the  southward-; 
where  he  resided  a  .few. years ;  .but  at  length-  setting  out  overland, 
^e  spiritedly  traversed  the  central  part  of  the  peninsula,  and  abpu.fr 
the  year. I7p7  arrived  at  Delhi  :  here  he.  received  a  commission  la- 
the service  of  the  BeguniSumroo.  This  lady  is  w.elj  known  iu  the, 
hisjoi-y  of  the  transactions '6f  modern  times.  Soon  after,  his  arrival, 
at  Delhi,  the  Begum,  with  her  usual  judgment  and  discrimination  of 
character, ;  advanced  him  Jto  a  command  in  -her  anny..  From  I  this 
•period  his  military  career  in  the  north-west  of  India  may  he  . said  toe 
fiave^  cpmnwn.cedjT5  -  - 

****'  '.But  unfortunately  for.  the  mutual,  interests,  of -hath  par^ 
ties,  after  a  residence  of  six  or  seven  years,  .Mr.  Thomas;  had  the 
moithicafion  to  find  himself  supplanted  in  the  good  opinion  .of  the 
Begura  ;  ■his .authority  was  assumed -by  a-more  successful,  rival.'. 

The  exquisite  conciseness  of 'this  narrative  wil]  excite  .a& 
'ibuch  applause  as  the  candour  and  mildness  which,  jtiduees.otir 
author  to  refer  to  extraordinary  mental  activity,  the  simple 
act  of  deserting  from  one  of  his  Majesty's  ships;  a  species 
of '  energy,  however,  which  we  wish  was  a  little -less:  in  fa? 
shion,  We  have  also  great  praise:  to  bestow  upon  the  sim- 
plicity with  which  our  author  discourses  upon  circumstances 
of  genuine  importance,,  as  for  instance  :        •  ■ 

-■' Arriving  at  Goorath,  a  large  and  populous  village,  he  imposed 
^VaTy'contTiWfioivs.  These-amounted  to  a  considerable  sum..  lie 
found  here  also  an  ample  supply  of  bullocks  and  forage. 

.,'  Continuing  his. march,  after  a  long  a,nd  tedious  day's  journey,  he 
encamped  near  the   town  of  Tejara,    a    place  in   the   centre,  of  the 

Mewatfee  district,     'i'he  night  was  dark  and.  rainy.     This   and  the 
"extreme  fatigue  of  the  soldiers  conspired    to-render  successful  an 
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attempt  which  the  Mewattys  made,  and  they  carried  off  a  horse  from 
the  very  centre  of  the  camp.'  *  *  ** 

In  consequence  of  this  important  enterprize,  conceived 
and  executed  in  the  very  spirit  of  Diomede  and  Ulysses,  an 
action  took  place  the  next  day,  which  terminated  in  the 
success  of  General  Thomas. 

*  In  its  first  view,  this  action,  by  the  dread  it  spread  among  the 
enemy,  proved  highly  fortunate.  Great  as  was  Mr.  Thomas's  loss  of 
brave  and  attached  soldiers,  that  of  the  Mewattys  was  infinitely 
more  considerable.  The  immediate  consequence  was  an  overture 
on  the  part  of  their  chief  of  terms  which  shortly  led  to  an  amicable 
adjustment.  They  agreed  to  pay  Mr.  Thomas  a  year's  rent,  and  to 
restore,  him  the  property  that  had  been  stolen.  The  performance  of 
these  articles  was  guaranteed  by  securities.' 

After  the  specimens  we  have  given  of  the  style  and  im- 
portant matter  of  these  Memoirs,  it  would  be  trespassing  too 
much  upon  the  time  of  our  readers,  to  tire  them  into  a  full 
conviction  of  what  we  have  asserted,  by  giving  them  many 
further  extracts.  We  shall,,  however,  present  them  with  one, 
which  is  a  description  given  by  Mr.  Thomas  himself  of  his 
establishments  and  his  views,  and  which  throws  some  light 
upon  his  character: 

*  Here  I  established  my  capital,  rebuilt  the  walls  of  the  city  long 
since  fallen  into  decay,  and  repaired  the  fortifications.  As  it  had 
been  long  deserted,  at  first  I  found  difiiculty  in  procuring  inhabi- 
tants, but  by  degrees  and  gentle  treatment  I  selected  between  five 
arid  six  thousand  persons,  to  whom  I  allowed  every  lawful  indul- 
gence. 

4  I  established  a  mint,  and  coined  my  own  rupees,  which  I  made 
current  in  my  army  and  country  :  as  from  the  commencement  of 
my  career  at  Jyjur,  I  had  resolved  to  establish  an  independency, 
I  employed  workmen  and  artificers  of  all  kinds,  and  I  now  judged 
that  nothing  but  force  of  arms  could  maintain  me  in  my  authority  ; 
I  therefore  increased  their  numbers,  cast  my  own  artillery,  commen- 
ced making  muskets,  matchlocks,  and  powder,  and  in  short  made 
the  best  preparations  for  carrying  on  an  offensive  and  defensive  war, 
till  at  length  having  gained  a  capital  and  country,  bordering  on  the 
Seik  territories,  I  wished  to  put  myself  in  a  capacity,  when  a  favour- 
able opportunity  should  offer,  of  attempting  the  conquest  of  the 
Punjab,  and  aspired  to  the  honour  of  planting  the  British  standard 
on  the  banks  of  the  Attock," 

These  objects  Gen.  Thomas  was  disabled  from  accomplish- 
ing by  the  prudent  interposition  of  Scindiah,  whose  forces  un- 
der the  direction  of  M.  Perron  compelled  him  to  take  refoge 
within  the  British  territory  and  he  soon  after  died,  in  Aug. 
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1802,  at  the  military  cantonments  of  Berhampoor.  The  affec- 
tionate warmth  of  Captain  Franklin  has  bestowed  upon  him 
every  qualification  of  mind  and  body,  which  were  necessary 
to  form  a  perfect  commander,   and  has  prefaced   the   long 
catalogue  by  saying,  that  '  George  Thomas  was  a  native  of 
Tipperary,  in  Ireland,  about  46  years  of  age.'     We  conceive 
that  our  author  meant  to  convey  by  a  new  sort  of  metaphor, 
to  the  understandings  of  his  readers,  that  he  was  gifted  in 
perpetuity  with  the   perfection  of  all  the  faculties  which  be- 
long to  that  age,  and  which  the  rest  of  mankind  only  enjoy 
for  a  year. 

The  volume  is  swelled  to  its  present  unnatural  size  by  the 
very  common  expedient  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  association. 
Accordingly,  we  find  our  author  launching  out  into  very 
long  and  tedious  descriptions  of  different  places  and  people, 
the  recollection  of  which  is  excited  by  modes  of  connection 
much  more  delicate  than  the  singular  circumstance  of  General 
Thomas's  happening  to  pass  through  them,  or  to  fix  his  quar- 
ters in  the  neighbourhood.  We  shall  trouble  our  readers 
with  one  instance  of  this  felicity  of  transition,  which  occurs 
as  early  as  the  6th  page,  and  which  will  illustrate  sufficiently 
well  the  mode  in  which  this  work  has  been  constructed. 

1  The  march  thus  postponed,  Appakandarow  repaired  to  Delhi,  to 
guard  against  an  apprehended  commotion  in  that  capital.  On  their 
arrival  at  court,  Appakandarow  and  other  chiefs,  among  whom  was 
Mr.  Thomas,  were  honoured  with  Khillats.  Similar  presents  were 
likewise  given  to  Dowlut  Rao  Scindiah,  who  had  now  succeeded  to 
the  possessions  of  his  deceased  uncle. 

'  The  mention  of  Delhi  affords  an  opportunity  of  presenting  the 
reader  with  aa  account  of  some  remarkable  buildings,  which  stand 
within  the  precincts  of  the  new  city,  and  have  hitherto  escaped  the 
observation  of  travellers.  They  were  obtained  by  the  compiler  of 
these  memoirs,  during  a  visit  to  this  celebrated  city  in  1793. 

'  We  came  next  to  the  tomb  ofHumaion,  the  son  of  Baber,  second 
of  the  imperial  house  of  Timoor,'  &c.  &c. 

This  description  of  Delhi  completely  conceals  the  life  of 
the  General  from  our  view  for  seven  pages  of  the  first  thir- 
teen in  the  book,  a  very  convincing  proof  that,  in  our  au- 
thor's opinion  at  least,  it  was  a  much  mote  interesting 
subject  of  description  than  the  life  of  his  hero. 

This  biblical  unwieldiness,  which  we  so  strongly  repro- 
bate, is  further  increased  by  three  appendices,  the  first  ot 
which  contains  a  barren  detail  of  the  exports  and  imports  of 
the  different  countries  to  the  north-west  of  Delhi;  the  second, 
a  prospectus  of  a  survey  of  the  Dooab,  which  is  now  useless, 
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because  we  are  acqu-ainted  with  its  actual  results ;  and  the, 
third,  a  general  statement  of  the  forces  of  several  of  the  na>i 
tive  princes.  From  the  last  of  these  documents,  Scincliah 
appears  to  have  had  only  31,1.50  cavalry,  and  38,050  infan- 
try, badly  disciplined  and  officered,  and  Holkar's  force 
amounts  only  to  13,800  infantry,  and  40,000  cavalry.  These' 
numbers  certainly  lessen  our  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  effect- 
ing conquests  in  India,  and  diminish  our  surprize  at  the 
power  and  extent  of  our  oriental  empire. 

Oh  the  whole,  we  could  have  wished  that  Capt.  Franklia 
iidd  been  at  least  good  enough  not  to  oppress  the  memo- 
ry of  General  Thomas  with  so  bulky  a  tome,  arid  that  he 
'had  not  inflicted  the  terrible  retribution  of  modern  biography, 
by  adding  to  a  long  life  of  difficulty  and  labour,  a  still  longer 
posthumous  life,  which  there  is  infinitely  more  difficulty  and 
labour  in  getting  through.  We  can  only  say  that  there  is 
but  one  remedy  for  this  defect,  which  Martial  long  ago 
pom (cd  out,  and  which  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  call  to  the  re* 

collection  of  our  readers, 

r  . 

Si  nimius  videor,  seruque  coronide  longus 

Esbc  liber:  legito  pauca,  libellus  ero.  .„ 

.  • j\ . . 

Aiit.  IV. — An  Examination  of  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart's, •.Pam- 
phlet, relative  to  the  late  Election  of  a  Mathematical  Pro- 
■   fesso-r  in  the   University  of  Edinburgh.     By   one  of  tftft 
i    Ministers  of  Edinburgh.     £d  Edition,    with  an  Appendix. 
Svo.     c2s.  (id.     Longman.     ISOG. 

Art.  ¥.■ — Postscript  to  Mr.  Stewart's  short  Statement  of  Facts 
relative  to  the  Election  of  Professor  Leslie.  With  an  Ap-. 
ptndix,  consisting  ch'ujiy  of  Extracts  from  the  Records  of 
the  University,   and  fiom  those  of  the  City   of  Edinburgh*, 

„ Svq.  Cadell  and  Davies,     iSOG. 

Art.  VT. — Letter  to  the  Author  of  the  Examination  of  Pro* 
fessor  StezcarCs  short  Statement  of  Facts.  With  an  Ap- 
pendix. By  John  Playfair,  A.  M.  Professor  of  Natural 
Bhil(>sophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Uvo.  Cadeli 
and  Davies.      1806. 

A  THEOLOGICAL  warfare,  commenced  in  ibe  19th 
century,  on  the  ground  of  an  abstract  metaphysical  doctrine, 
is  a  phenomenon  which  the  hardiest  speculator  of  modern 
times  would  scarcely  have  ventured  to  predict.  We  have, 
ii)  truth,  so  long  been  accustomed  to  regard  with  indigna- 
tion or  con  tern  pT,  those  controversies  which  formerly  brought 
so  much  scandal  upon  the  christian  church,   that  'mankind 
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seemed  to  be  for   ever  warned  against  the  renewal  of'-.iiJ< 
'  odious  perversions  of  the  mild  spirit  of  religion.     So  blindly 
however,  and  partially  do  we  view  our   own  pretentions  to 
an  enlightened  superiority,  that  whilst  we  are  glancing  wiu* 
an  eye  of  pity  over  the  records  of  theological  hostility,   or 
shrinking  with  horror  from   the   almost  fabled    atrocities  of 
religious  persecution,  we  are  summoned  to  listen  to  anew 
nal  of  alarm  and  battle,  from  a  quarter  whence,  according 
■■■all  human  calculation, it  might  least  have  been  expected.  la 
the  bosom  of  a  church  which  is  supposed  to  disdain  the  inter- 
ested connections  of  temporal  dominion,  and    to  dread   eye<i 
the  privilege  of  inquisitorial  jurisdiction  ;  in  an  nniversiiy  de- 
servedly renowned  for  liberal   science;  and    a   metropolis 
adorned  by  liberal  manners ;  the  spark  of  sacred  contention 
has  once  more  been  discovered,  and,  by  a  singular  course  of 
events,  has  unhappily  been  fanned  into  a  flame,     llie  actual 
mischief,  however,which  such  a  conflagration  is  in  these  days 
likely  to  spread,  is  considerably  less  than  the  alarm  ;  nor  are 
these  transient  evils   at   all  comparable  to  the   lasting  ma?- 
Bituae  or  its  disgrace. 

Our  readers  will  recollect  the  statement  which  wc  lately 
-afforded  them  in  our  Review  for  July  1803,  of  the  various  con- 
troversies, relating  to  the  election  of  a  mathematical  professor 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  We  do  not  mean  to  recount 
the  dull  and  extravagant  charges,which  were  alleged  against 
the  moral  character  of  a  very  respectable  candidate  for  the 
vacant  academical  chair,  by  a  body  of  ecclesiastics,  prompted 
to  opposition  from  the  double  motives  of  zeal  for  their  reli- 
gion and  ambition  for  their  aggrandizement.  It  is  with  reluc- 
tance that  we  resume  the  discussion  of  any  part  of  a  ques- 
tion which   has   already  kindled  so   much    animosity,  and 
betrayed  so  much  unworthy  principle  and  conduct,  which 
should  have  remained  for  ever  unsuspected.     Prudence,   or 
at  least  justice  oughtto  have  constrained  the  offending  and 
vanquished  party  to  a  submissive  silence.     The' evils  which 
their  mistaken  and  suspicious  conduct  had  produced,  demand- 
ed the  atonement^  and  far  more  advisable  would' it  have  bee &. 
for  their  own  interests,  to  seek  shelter  in  the  retreats  of  ob- 
livion, than  venture  their  cause  again  before  the  tribunal  of 
the  public. 

In  an  anonymous  publication,  the  ministers  of  Edin-' 
burgh  have  recently  stepped  forth,  not  only  to  vindicate^ 
their  own  conduct  on  the  late  memorable  occasion  of  their' 
interference  --with -the  proceedings  of  the  university,  but  tO' 
recriminate  upon  those  individuals  whose  timely  exertion? 
repelled  the  meditated  outrage.     Tenderness  fur   the  saer«d 
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character  of  the  ecclesiastical  profession  might  perhaps  have 
induced  us  to  pass  lightly  over  the  sin  of  obstinate  adherence 
to  a  speculative  error;  whilst  caution  mingled  with  pity 
might  have  prompted  us  to  pardon  some  excesses  of  fana- 
tical zeal,  mysteriously  wrapped  up  in  the  cant  of  an  unin- 
telligible jargon.  But  neither  pardon  nor  pity  is  due  to  a 
wanton  and  unprovoked  attempt  to  injure  the  reputation  of 
an  unoffending  individual.  We  may  smile  at  the  instru- 
ment, but  we  startle  at  the  motives  of  so  unaccountable  a 
design:  whilst  the  deliberate  \indication  of  such  conduct 
cannot  but  be  considered  as  the  signal  even  of  popular  in- 
dignation. 

In  the  first  page  of  the  f  Examination   of  Mr.   Stewart's 
Statement  of  Facts,'  Sec. we  are  told  that*  there  was  no  other 
apparent   motive  to  the  publication  of  the  third   edition  of 
2VI  r.  Stewart's  pamphlet,  but  a  desire  to  injure  the  reputation 
of  a  majority  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,'  which  therefore 
challenges  them  to  their  own   defence.     It  is  added,  in  the 
second  page,  that  such  a  defence  was  rendered  necessary,  by 
the  credit  given  to  the  same  author's   f  gross  misrepresenta- 
tion of  facts.'     Malice,  and  falsehood    deliberately  commit- 
ted,   and   steadily     maintained    throughout    three    several 
editions  of  the  publication    which  was  desiined  to  scatter 
them  abroad,  are  imputations  of  no  trifling    magnitude.     la 
vain,  however,   have  we  searched  to  discover  any  credible 
foundation   for  these  foul  and  unqualified  allegations.     We 
refer  to  Mr.  Stewart's  own  clear  and  candid  vindication;  and 
we  appeal  to  the  more  elaborate  defence  of  professor  Play- 
fair,  as  incontrovertible  testimonies  of  the  truth  and  accu- 
racy of  the  original  '  Statement.'     One  solitary  and  equivocal 
instance  of  error,  proceeding  from  misinformation,  and  relat- 
ing to  a  point  of   no    importance   whatever,    is  ingenuously 
acknowledged  and   explained   by  Mr.   Stewart.     With  the 
calm  but  lofty  tone  of  offended  dignity,  he  has  exposed    at 
once  the  futility  and  the  meanness  of  the  expedients  to  which 
his  adversaries  have  resorted.     JSot  condescending  to  enter 
the  lists  of  rude  and  personal  aggression  with  the  ten  ecclesi- 
astical champions  who  have  conspired  in  darkness  to  assault 
him  with  their  anonymous  manifesto,  he  has  singled  out  one 
whose  situation  as  principal  of  the  university  demanded  some 
regard,  and  to  him  has  appealed  for  the  recantation  of  those 
charges  to  which  it  should  seem  that  he  had  weakly  or  wan- 
tonly assented.     In  the  '  Postscript/  (to  which    we   allude,) 
Mr.  Stewart  thus  vindicates  himself,   and  retorts  upon  the 
misconduct  of  his  calumniator. 
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4  *  The  station  which  one  of  these  reverend  gentlemen*  happens, 
to  hold,  as  head  of  that  learned  body  to  which  I  have  had  the  honour 
to  belong  for  more  than  thirty  years,  claims,  on  my  part,  an  atten- 
tion to  the  foregoing  passage,  to  which  I  should  not  otherwise  have 
conceived  it  to  be  entitled  ;  and  will,  I  hope,  furnish  some  apology 
for  the  notice  which  I  am  thus  compelled  to  take,  of  a  performance, 
unsanctioned  by  one  single  name  known  in  the  republic  of  letters  J 
•and,  in  itself,  not  a  fit  object  of  criticism  to  any  person  who  posses- 
ses the  liberality  of  a  scholar  or  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman. 

'  I  feel  it  incumbent  on   me  to  take   the  earliest  opportunity  of 
calling   the  attention  of  our    reverend   principal    to  the  prudence 
and  propriety  of  that  sanction  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  bestow 
pn  these  vindictive  effusions  of  disappointed   intrigue  and   detected 
ignorance  ;  more  particularly,  to  the  propriety    and    consistency  of 
his  conduct,  in  lending  his  name  to  an   abusive  libel  on«  deliberate 
and  unanimous  act  of  the  Senatus  Academicus, —  voted' at  a   meet- 
ing uncommonly  numerous,  which  had  been  summoned  several  days 
before  for  that  express  purpose  ;  a  meeting  where  he  himself  presided, 
without  venturing  to  hint  the  slightest  dissent  from  the  general  opi- 
nion !f — I  feel  it  also  incumbent  on  me,  as  a  duty  still   more    im- 
perious and  sacred,  (audit  is  a  duty  which   no   regard   to  personal 
consequences  shall  deter  me  from  discharging),  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  fellow-citizens,  and,  above  all,  of  our  honourable  patrons,  to 
the  danger  which  so  imminently  threaten?  their  illustrious  seminary, 
if  the  reputation  of  its  members  is  to  be  traduced,  and  their  honour 
insulted,  from  that  very  chair,  to  which  they  and   their  predecessors 
had  been    so  long  accustomed  !o  look  with    attachment  and    with 
pride; — the  chair  of  Rollock,  of  Leighton,  of  Carstairs,   of   Hamil- 
ton, of  Wishart,  and  of  Robertson. — While  Dr.  Baird  continued  Ui 
move  quietly  in  his  official   round,  he  cannot  accuse  me  of  having 
failed  in  that  deference  which  my  disposition  prompted   me  to  pay 
to  his  station,  by  whatever  individual  it  might  chance  to   be  filled  : 
Nor  can  he  reasonably  impute  to  me,  even  at  present,   any   feelings 
of  undue  hostility,  if  he  recollects  the  kindness   with  which  my   re- 
gard for  his  private  character  led  me  to  receive  him   as   a  colleague, 
at  a  period  when  his  appointment  was  the  subject  of  almost  univer- 
sal regret  and  astonishment.     But  when  bis   indiscretion  and   faci» 
lity  have  combined    to  render  him  the  tool    of  a  cabal,   in  giving 
circulation  to  calumnious  statements,  the   falseness  of  which,  if  he 
did  not  know,  hemighthave  easily  ascertained  to  a  demonstration,— 
it  is  time  to  remind  him, (and  when  I  do  so,   I  am  confident  I    shall 
he  seconded  by  the  public  voice),  that  such    of  his    colleagues   as. 
devote  themselves   to  the  active  and  momentous  duties  of  the  uni- 
versity, or  who  are  ambitious  to  illustrate,  by  their  writing    this 


t  Dr.  George  Baird. 

*  See  the  extracts  from  the  records  of  the  university  in  the  appendix  subjoin- 
ed to  this  postscript. 
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feat. of  learning  and  of  science,  have  a  right  to-  expect  an» 
jo  demand  chut  he  will  no  longer  interrupt,  with  the-  ignoble- an?! 
restless  politics  of  an  ecclesiastical  junto,  those  liberafarid  tranquil 
pursuits  in  which,  he  does  not  participate.; -hot  employ  the  eonse^ 
quence  he  derives  from  his  casual  ele.valion;to  ruin  the  interests  of 
a  society,  which  so  many  others  are  studious  .to  adorn.— -As  for  his 
associates  among  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  if  their  late  publica- 
tion should  ever  draw  from  me  any  farther  animadversion,  it  will  bt 
indebted  for  this  distinction  solely  to.my  apprehension  of  the  weight 
•which  his  high  academical  situation-may  give,,  ("at  a  distancefr'om 
the  scene  of  the  dispute"),  to  the  details  and  inmichdos,  which,  jft 
common  with  his  reverend  brethren,  he  has  covered  with  his  respon- 
fcibility.  The  pledge  which  I  originally  gave,  when  I  -stood  forth  as 
•jfta'.zV  accuser,  has  been  long  ago  redeemed.  I  promised  ts  remain 
at  the  bar  of  the  public,  till  they  should  receiva  their  doom.  That 
''doom  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  hear  pronounced  (not  ffiianyhoursaflep 
these  words  were  written.)  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  church  of 
Scotland  ;  and  the  ratification  which  it  has  since  received  from  that 
Tnore-awful  tribunal,  whose  unbiassed  and  paramount,  sanction  the 
justice  of  my  cause  emboldened  me  to  invite  and  to  solicit,  lifts  nou* 
fixed  and  sealed  their  destiny  tor  ever.— In    Tit  e    place  mvh  eke 

THE  TREE  HATH  EALLLN,  THERE  MUST  IT  LIE!.        .  D,  S'.' 

'  A- regular  analysis  of  the   bitter  invective,'  entitled  '  An. 
Examination    of  Mr:'  .Dugald    Stewart's    Pamphlet,',  is   a 
task1  to  which  we  should-  have  stooped  with  reluctant  conde-, 
&eension,  had  the  specious  ''imputations  which  it  exhibits  re-, 
lnained  hitherto  un refuted.    That   painful   office,   however,; 
lias  already  been  performed  by  ajudge  whose  candour    and: 
integrity  are  at  least  equal  to  his  extraordinary  intellectual 
abilities.     The  name  of  professor  -  PI  ay  fair  is  a  sanction    at 
once  to  the  soundness  of  .reason,  and  fidelity  of  representation,' 
"which  his  pamphletcontains.     It  will  be  "more  agreeable  to 
our  own  feelings,' and  more  satisfactory  to  our  readers  to  pur-' 
sue  the  path  of  vindication  which  he   has   adopted,  than  t& 
venture  alone  into  the  scene  of  contest,  with  pur1  feelings  of 
indignation  un  allayed  by  any  of  that  tenderness/or  respect 
for  the  personal  characters  of  the  opposing  party,  which  can 
proceed  only  from  a  personal  acquaintance  with  their  menLs, 
Our  review-  of  the  controversy  must  nevertheless  be  cursory- 
and  rapid.  . :  ■' • 

It  will.be  recollected  that  the  two  most  important  cir- 
cumstances^ revealed  in  Mr.  Stewards  '  Short  Statement  of 
Facts  relative  to  the  Election  of  Professor  Leslie,' are  thefol- 
Jowiugx.  1st,,  That  a  nufflermts,  and-therefore  powerful  party 
among  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  has  for  some  time  be.cn 
struggling  to  annex  to  their  •.-.clerical.  -  functions,  the-  office^ 
aud'the  emoluments  of  profefescrs  of  the  unirerirty ;'  ";aiid;* 
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gklfy,  That this  ecclesiastical  'junto  has   recently   united  tq 
oppose  the  election  of  a  respectable  individual  to  the  mathe- 
matical chair,  on  no  other  tenable  or  even  plausible  ground^ 
than  his  interference  with  the  pretensions  of  one  of  their  ov.u 
body  to  the  same  honour.  To  these  t\\  o  considerations  there- 
fore we  shall  "endeavour  to'  confine  our    remarks,  deviating 
only  Occasionally  into  those  topics  of  contention,  which  the 
anger  or  refinement  of  Mr.  Stewart's  and  IUr.  Pi  ay  fair's  com- 
ponents have  prompted  them  to  employ.     The  Jotter  whjeh. 
\vas  addressed  to  the   Lord   Provost  by    the  latter  of  these 
respectable  gentlemen,  was  occupied  entirely-  in  demonstrat- 
ing the  flagrant  impolicy  of  sutiering  academical  professor- 
ships to' be  united  with  clerical  benefices  either  in  the  city 
or  vicinage  of  Edinburgh.      It  was  impossible  to  expose  full/ 
: the  danger of'Buch  an  in novatiQii,  without  hinting  that    the 
mischief  so  much  to  be  dreaded  was  at  that-time  impending. 
An  additional  motive' both  ot  caution   and  resolution  was  thus 
urged  upen  the  consideration  of  a  porsonwhoseiniluencc  was 
Considerable  enough   to   be  courted   by  one   party,  and  apr 
prehended  by  the  other.     The  fact  is  notorious    to  all   who 
have  had  the  o&portunitv  of  watching  the  proceedings  of  a 
large  body  Qfthe  Edinburgh  ministers,  that  tlie$  have   long 
'had  it  in  active  contemplation,  to  secure  for  themselves  and 
each  other   the    vacant  academical    chairs;     Such  an  union 
of  sentiment  and    coincidence  of  determination  deserves,  if 
•any  thing  can  deser\e,  the  name  of  awlrimition ;  a  term  at 
which  it  appears  the  apprehensions  of  the  party  startle  with 
amazement,  as   thoutrh   thev  had  ventured  on  a  conduct  for 
..■which  till  now  they  had  not  dared  to  give  a  name.     f  At  the 
ivord  combination,'  says  Mr.  Play  fair,  addressing  himself  to 
-the  author  of  the  f  Examination,'  *  at  the  word  combination 

■^ou  take  fire. 

0   .    •-•      •  ■  ■ 

!-  M  no  tner  effect  of  it  is  stated  in  "my  letter  to  the  Lord  Provost.  "Lay- 
men- would  -  be  almost-  necessarily  excluded,  and,  when  they  cams 
forward  as  candidates,  would  always  have  a  powerful  combination 
against  them."  At  the  .  word .  .combination  .  jou  take  fire,  and 
would  have  us  believe,  that  it  is  unreasonable  and  uncandid  ra 
the  higffet  degree,  to  suppose,  that  the  Ministers  of  Edinburgh, 
can  possibly  combine.  But  there  is  no  occasion,  Sir,  for  all  this 
ttnger  ;  every  body  knows,  that  men  who  are  accustomed  to  consult 
-and' to  act  together,  to  pursue  the  same  object,  and  to  be  influenced 
Vy  one  common  interest,  uhether  they  are  clergymen  or  laymen,  are 
A'ery  apt  toxombine;  "That  they  are  Ifbt  the  less  so  for  being  otthe 
former  description,  is  not  quite  a  new  nor  paradoxical  opinion,  nor 
i/iiuilly  discountenanced  by  the  history  of  the  world,  i  therefore 
^aeaattjp  ybstjUreijiijit^wlH'n  I;  spok?  of.  a  combination   among  th« 
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ministers  of  Edinburgh  ;  nor  did    I  insinuate  any  thing  that  I  was. 
afraid  to  speak  out    fully.  ,  I   meant  to  say,  that  the  clergymen  of 
Edinburgh,  with  a  view  to  aggrandize,  or  accommodate  their  own 
body,  might  on  many  occasions    unite  to  get  possession  of  chairs 
in  the  University,  and  even  to  exclude  candidates  of  acknowledged 
superiority.     I    looked  upon   this,   when   I  wrote  my  letter  to  the 
Lord   Provost,  as  a  thing  possible,    and  a   future  contingency  that 
might  happen,  in   times  less  virtuous  than  the  present.     I  did  not 
know  that  the  moment  was  at  hand  when  this  prediction  was  to  be 
fully  verified.     For,  is  it   not  notorious,  Sir,  to  all  the  world,  that 
the  ministers  of   Edinburgh  have  combined  ;   that  they  have  com- 
bined  to   oppose    Mr.   Leslie's  election,  by   means  that    it  is  im- 
possible to  justify  ?    Still  you  affirm   that   they  have    not.     They 
.unite  in  writing  a  pamphlet,    and  virtually  set  their  names  to  it,  in 
order  to   support  the  measures    in    question  ;    and  yet,  with  this 
?\.ound  Robin   in  your  hands,  you  come  forward  exclaiming,  that 
there  is  no  combination.     You  advance  at  the  head  of  this  ecclesi- 
astical phalanx,  crying,  Woe  to  him   that  says  we  have  combined 
together  !  There  can  hardly  be  a  greater  outrage  on  common  sense 
than  such  conduct  as  this;  the  more  loudly  you  raise  your  voice, 
the  more  violence  and  anger  you  betray,  the  more   difficult  do  you 
render  it  to  give  credit  to  your   assertions.     If  any  ©f  the   combina- 
tions for  raising  wages,  that   happen  to  be  the  objects  of  legal  ani- 
madversion, weie  proved  with  half  the  evidence  that  this  admits  of, 
the  punishment  of  the  ringleaders  would   be  inevitable. 

'  But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the  subject  of  combinations.  You 
have  chosen,  on  occasion  of  Mr.  Stewart  having  alluded  to  some* 
thing  of  this  sort,  to  pour  out  against  him  a  very  ample  share  of 
abuse.  The  diligence  and  impartiality  with  which  you  distribute  re- 
proach, must,  no  doubt,  be  very  edifying  to  your  readers.  You  suffer 
no  degree  of  talents,  or  of  worth  ;  noeminence  in  public  character, 
nor  of  amiablcness  in  private  life,  to  interrupt  your  favorite  gratifi- 
cation. This  was  to  be  looked  for  ;  envy  will  be  excited  in  propor- 
tion to  the  pre-eminence  that  gives  rise  to  it;  and  you  perhaps 
are  sensible,  as  well  as  the  world  at  large,  that  in  Mr.  Stewart  you 
have  an  antagonist,  whose  fame,  already  extended  so  widely,  will 
continue  to  flourish,  long  after  oblivion  has  rescued  his  enemies 
from  disgrace.' 

The  beautiful  and  well  merited  compliment  with  which 
the  preceding  extract  is  closed,  will  be  regarded  with  more 
than  usual  respect  as  proceeding  from  the  pen  of  one  whose 
ability  is  exceeded  only  by  his  disposition  to  pronounce  the 
sentiment  of  truth  and  justice.  Situated  as  we  are  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  northern  metropolis,  we  have 
nevertheless  imbibed  no  small  degree  of  veneration  for  the 
learning  and  genius  of  that  enlightened  philosopher.  With 
unrivalled  skill  in  the  abstruse  sciences  of  moral  and  meta- 
physical philosophy,  he  has  combined  a  spirit  of  inquiry  at 
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once  sound  and  liberal.  His  keen  and  comprehensive  specu- 
lation lias  already  surveyed  the  limits  of  his  science;  whilst 
with  a  firm  but  cautious  hand  he  is  encased  in  demonstrating 
their  course  to  his  numerous  disciples.  With  admiration 
have  we  observed,  and  with  gratitude  will  posterity  acknow- 
ledge the  signal  service  which  he  has  lately  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  learning,  by  resisting  the  combination  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  present  controversy.  A  more  momentous 
duty  could  not  have  been  required  of  him  ;  and  the  voice 
of  an  enlightened  public  can  be  divided  only  in  extolling  the 
candour,  the  eloquence,  and  the  success  which  have  signa- 
lized his  exertions. 

The  trumpet  of  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy  being  once  sound- 
ed by  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  it  is  not  difficult  to  con- 
ceive that  a  host  of  accusing  and  avenging  spirits  would  flock 
around  them  with   charges   of  every   possible   complexion, 
against  the  supposed  champions  of  revolt.  Thevarious  degrees 
and  denominations  of  religious  heresy    and  political  disaffec- 
tion could    not  fail    to    be  revived,  and  ascertained    in  their 
precise  relation  to  each  individual.     Loud  clamours  and  se- 
cret criminations  might  obviously  be  made  to  subserve    the 
same  purpose  of  propagating  the  scandal   and  precluding  its 
justification;  whilst  the  implacable  spirit  of  aggression  could 
with  equal  convenience  assume  the  mask  of  caution    and  of 
enterprize.     With  indefatigable    zeal   did  the  ecclesiastical 
decernvirate  study  to  fix  the  odious  imputation  of  political 
discontent,    upon  men  whose  loyalty  differed  from   that   of 
their  accusers  only  in    being  of  a  firmer  consistence;  and 
whose  attachment  to  the    laws  of  order   and    subordination 
Wascontrasted  with  theirs  only  in  the  soundness  of  the  prin- 
ciples from  which  it  was  derived.     It  would  be  amusing  (if 
the  occasion   were  less  momentous)   to  observe    the  pliant 
ingenuity   with     which    the   ministers    of   Edinburgh    have 
varied  and  adapted  their  feeble    but   insulting  accusations. 
It  were  indeed  impossible  to  forbear  a  smile  at  their  proceed- 
ings, when,  hurried  by  rashness   or   folly  into  the  modem 
Anti-Gallican  armoury,,  they  seize  indiscriminately  a  load  of 
offensive  and  defensive  weapons,  which  their  abortive  efforts 
barely  enable  them  to  scatter  at  the  feet  of  their  adversaries. 
At  one  and  the  same  moment  they  echo  the  senseless  clamour 
against  experiment  and   innovation,  whilst  they    are  calling 
loudly  for  a  trial  to  be   made  whether  academical    duties 
cannot  be   rendered  compatible  with  the  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fices.   The  demonstrative  argument  of  Mr.  PI  ay  fair  against 
such  an  experiment  is  too  precious  to  be  overlooked,  and  too 
succinct  to  be  epitomized. 
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'Whenever  the  trial,' says  he,  'is  too  important  to  be  risked,  wemus;; 
(decide  from  general  practice,    from  principle,  or  from  analogy  :  and 
if  this  rule  is  rejected,  there  is  an  end  of  all    prudence  and    sobriety 
in  the  conduct  of  atTairs,    whether  public  or  private.     Should   we, 
for  example,  introduce  a  minister  of  Edinburgh  as  a  professor  of  ma- 
thematics, just  by  way  of  experiment  ?  By  no   means,    and    that  for 
two  reasons  :  Tirst,  The  experiment  might  last  for  thirty  years,  and. 
if  it  did  not  succeed,  it  would  for  all  that  time  hurt  the  interests    <_d" 
the  university,  and    obstruct  the    progress    of  science.     Secondly, 
When  the  experiment  was  at  an  end,  though  it  had  injured   the  uni- 
versity, it  is  not  certain,  considering  that  there  is  a    body  interested 
to  have  it  repeated,  but  that  it  might  really  be  continued,   and  grow 
into  a  general  practice.     From  being  an  experiment,  it  would  be- 
come a  precedent,! 

*  The  making  of  .experiments  on  human  affairs  is  not  therefore  to 
be  rashly  gone  about ;  nor  are  we  wantonly  to  reject  the  informa- 
tion which  use, the  practice  pf  the  world,  and  the  analogy  of  things, 
can  furnish.  When  you  insinuate,  that  a  more  direct  kind  of  ex- 
periment is  required,  you  are  coming  very  close  on  principles 
which  are  of  dangerous  tendeucy,  and  which  you  yourselves  hayij 
been  accustomed  (if  I  may  judge  from  your  Examination)  to  oppose, 
with  more  zeal  than  candour  or  discretion.  Had  you  perceived  ar» 
approach  to  such  an  argument  in  any  of  your  antagonists,  the  word 
of  French  principles  would  have  been  immediately  given,  and  your 
brethren  and  you  would  have  set  off  in  full  chase  after  the  deliiir 
querit. 

'Indeed,  I  must  say,  that  you  have  not  been  at  all  fortunate  in  your 
attempts  at  philosophical  speculation  in  the  course  of  this  contro-' 
versy.     First,  you  would  be  metaphysicians,   and  you  narrowly  es- 
caped the  imputation  of  atheism  :  you  would  now  gi*e  us  a  specimen 
of  your  skill  in  the  method  of  experiment    and   induction,  and  you 
immediately    fall   in    with  the   maxims   of  revolutionary  politics.' 
H  thjs  be  a   preparation    for   the    exercise  of   your  superintending' 
and  censorial  power  over  the  university,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
ycur  coup  d'essai  has   been  singularly    inauspicious.     4n  exce4ent. 
moral,  however,  may  be  derived  from    it.     Nobody    supposes,    that- 
you  or  your  brethren  are  atheists,  or   revolutionists,    or   that   you 
bear  any  good  will  to  either,  and  yet  you  have  adopted  the  language 
and  reasonings  of  both.     'What   a  striking    lesson    of  humility,  can- 
dour, and  forbearance  may  you  thus  receive  from  yourown  conduct  T 
How  strongly  does  it  enforce  the  precept,  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not 

judged  J' 

■  . 

The  truth  of  the  preceding-  argument  is  exemplified  by  a. 
statement  which  follows,  in  the  44th  page  of  Mr.  IMayfair's .' 
pairjp'lil-e.t. 

'Dr.  FiNi-AVSON  stands  not  aione  in  this  extraordinary  proceed- 
J8g,  buthas  along  wifh  him  the  principal  of  the  college  and  two 
other  professors.    Th:s  is    a  strong  proof  how   dangerous  H  is  e«  ' 
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have,  men  for  members  of  two  different  societies,  which  socie- 
ties may  have  their  interests  opposed  to  one  another.  As  long 
as  the  presbytery  and  the  college  were  unconnected  ;  while,,  the 
former  did  not  aspire  at  directing  and  superintending  .the  latter  ; 
and  when  there  were  no  thoughts  of  making  the  chairs  in  the  uni- 
versity a  part  ofthe  livings  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh  ;  there 
was  little  fear  from  the  same  person  being  a  member  of  both  socie- 
ties, and  his  duty  to  the  one  could  hardly  interfere  with  his  duty  to 
the  other.  The  case  is  now  very  different :  a  collision  between  the 
presbytery  and  the  university  has  actually  taken  place  ;  and  the 
inifficultv  of  remaining  faithful  to  the  one,  without  betraying  the 
interests  of  the  other,  has  been  experimentally  evinced.' 

Passing  over  a  host  of  accusations  which  the  petulant 
canity  or  exasperated  hostility  of  the  sacred  junto  have  poured 
upon  their  adversaries,  we  come  next  to  a  charge  of  so  foul 
anatufe  that  even  its  fabricators  have  ventured  only  to  exhibit 
it  through  the  dark  medium  of  insinuation.  Enough,  how- 
ever, and  more  than  enough  is  disclosed,  to  shew  the  colour 
of  a  design  on  which. we  disdain  to  bestow  any  epithets 
put  such  as  find  no  place  in  the  pages  of  our  journal.  Suffice 
it  to  observe  that  the  object  of  these  mistaken  gentlemen 
•  s  to  fix  upon  the  characters  of  two  eminent  individuals,  dis- 
tinguished not  less  by  their  sound  integrity  and  blameless 
lives,  than  by  their  acknowledged  learning,  the  monstrous 
imputation  of  endangering  the  moral  and  religious  principles, 
and  seducing  the  allegiance  ofthe  youth  committed  to  their 
care.  Weshall-not  disturb  our  readers  or  occupy  our  sheet* 
-with  a  transcript  ofthe  whole  mass  of  accusation,  but  shall 
Content  ourselves  with  referring  to  Mr.  'Fifty fair's  answer,  for 
•a  complete  exposure  of  its  errors.  The  following  is  a  part 
vf  his  refutation. 

'  The  assertion,  that  at  the  present  time,  there  is  "  an  infidel  party 
arraying  itself  with  increasing  confidence  against  the  religion  of  the 
country  ;"  your  pointing  out  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Leslie's  note  as  a. 
puvtter  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  this  circumstance  ;  the  refe- 
rence that  you  make  to  the  illuminati,  who  in  Germany  are  sup- 
posed to  have  conspired  to  overturn  the  religion  and  government  of 
their  country,  and  who  were  to  prepare  their  way  by  seizing  on  the 
universities,  and  excluding  clergymen  from  the  places  of  trust  and 
infl  lence  which  they  occupied  in  those  scats  of  learning,  (p.  54)  ; 
the  question  you  propose,  whether  Mr.  Stewart's  letter  and  mine  do 
not  savour  of  a  combination  similar  to  one  or  other  of  the  foregoing 
(p.  50,)  and  the  mysterious  alarm  with  which  you  conclude  your  se- 
cond section,  "  that  there  is  in  the  present  s\ate  of  the  literature  of 
this  country, more  than  enough  to  make  every  friend  of  religion  be- 
think himself"  (p.  55)  :  these  are  all  insinuations,  whieh,  however 
y  r.foviuded  and  calumnious,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  by  no  means  ob- 
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scure  in  their  tendency.  Your  meaning,  no  doubt,  is,  that  Mr.  Leslie 
is  one  of  those  to  be  introduced  into  the  university  for  the  purpose 
of  undermining  religion,  and  that  his  friends  and  supporters  are 
engaged  in  the  same  conspiracy. 

'Were  you  required  to  give  any  proof  of  these  charges,  you  might 
produce  a  note  from  a  book  on  Natural  Philosophy,  where  Mr.  Les- 
lie maintains  an  opinion  about  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  dif- 
ferent from  yours,  but  in  which  there  is  no  question  about  any  religi- 
ous tenet  whatever.  In  proof  of  my  belonging  to  this  conspiracy,  you 
might  argue,  that  I  had  written  a  letter  of  thirteen  pages,  to  prove 
to  the  patrons  of  the  university,  that  their  professor  of  mathematics 
had  quite  enough  to  occupy  him,  though  he  had  no  duty  to  do  as  a 
minister  of  the  church.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Stewart,  the  evidence 
was,  if  possible,  more  satisfactory:  he  had  written  what  many  had 
been  weak  enough  to  think  a  learned,  ingenious,  and  complete  de- 
fence of  Mr.  Leslie  ;  nay,  what  was  worse,  had  attempted  to  show, 
that  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  in  trying  to  fix  the  charge  of  he- 
resy on  another,  had  {alien  into  a  much  more  dangerous  heresy 
themselves. 

'  Your  conduct,  sir,  and  that  of  the  nine  reverend  gentlemen  your 
colleagues,  in  bringing  forward  so  heavy  an  accusation  on  such  slight 
grounds,  and  supporting   it  with  your   united  authority,    must,  I 
think,  excite  the  indignation  of  every  honest  man.     It  would    have 
merited  the  severest  reprobation,  had  it    been  in    the   quietest    and 
most  tranquil  season,  when  all  the  movements  of  society   proceeded 
in  their  regular  and  accustomed   course,  and  all   its   pillars    rested 
firmly  on  their  old  foundations.  But  when  done  in  times  like  the  pre- 
sent, how  great  is  the  aggravation  of  the  offence; — in  a  moment,   as 
you  know  but  too  well,  when  men's  minds  are  only   regaining  tran- 
quillity after  the  alarm  produced  by   the  sudden  and  unprecedented 
revolutions  they  have  so  lately  witnessed,  and  after  the  impression 
made  by  the  crimes  and  misfortunes  of  a  neighbouring  nation  ?  You 
seize  this  moment,  before  the  agitation  had  completely  subsided,  be- 
fore men's  confidence  in  one  another  was  perfectly  restored,    to  awa- 
ken new  alarms,  and  to  direct  against  your  private  enemies,  the  jea- 
lousy and  apprehension  of  a  nation,  watchful  over  the  inestimable 
inheritance   of  its  laws  and  liberties.  What  insensibility  must  pre- 
vail in   the  mind,  that^can  employ  so  foimidable  an  engine  for  the 
purposes  of  private  vengeance  !  But  a  double  end  may  be  answered 
by  such  attempts:   if  they  are  successful,  the  fall  of  an  enemy  is  se- 
cured :  though   they  be  not  successful,  they  may  yet  serve  to  keep 
alive  those  suspicions,  which  artful   men  can  so  easily  turn  into  in- 
struments of  power  and  oppression. 

'  I  have,  however,  confidence  enough  in  the  good  sense  and  justice 
of  my  fellow-citizens,  to  think  that  you  have  failed  in  both  these  ob- 
jects. The  present  are  times,  when  it  behoves  the  public  to  be 
watchful,  not  only  for  its  own  safety,  but  for  the  safety  of  those 
whom  false  accusation  may  oppress  ;  watchful  that  its  jealousy  and 
vengeance  do  not  receive  a  wrong  direction, — that   they   be  not 
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turned   aside  by  treachery  or  deceit,  nor    made   to   fall   on   the 
innocent. 

'  Not  only  was  the  time  selected,  for  this  accusation  favourable   to 
your  purpose, but  farther  effect  must  be  given  to  it  by  the  sanction  of 
your  sacred  character,  and- the  number  united  in    the   charge;  two 
circumstances  that  could  not  but  have   weight  in  a   country,  where 
the  impressions  of  religion- are  strong  and  general.    Ten  ministers  of 
the  Gospel,  joining  together  to  point  out,  and  solemnly  to    denounce 
an    individual,  or  a  set  of  individuals,  as  men  not  only  ill  affected 
to  the  religion  and  civil  establishments  of  their  country,  but  as  ac- 
tively employed   to  subvert  them,   was  no  common  circumstance. 
Men  who,  by  profession,    were  teachers  of  the  religion  of  peace,   if 
they  complied  with  the  precepts  or  were  animated  by   the  spirit   of 
that  religion,  must  be  very  tender  of  the  good  name  and  reputation 
of  their  neighbours,  and  were  not  likely  to  join  in  so  serious  an  ac- 
cusation, but    in  a  case    where  the   evidence  was   clear,  and  the 
danger  urgent.' 

From  the  passages  we  have  now  adduced  from  tb.e  histo- 
ries of  this  notorious  controversy,  our  readers  mav  have  form- 
ed  some   idea  of    the   inveterate   and   unmeasured   hostility 
with  which  the  ten  ministers  of  Edinburgh  have  attacked  the 
characters  of  Mr.  Stewart  and  Mr.  Playfair.     For  their  fur- 
ther conviction  of  the  manifest  injustice  of  the  charges  which 
these  arbitrary  decemvirs-  have  alleged,  we  could    furnish 
abundantly  more  proofs.     But  we  trust   that  their  designs 
have  already    been  sufficiently  shewn,  to  effect   the   great 
purpose  of  vindicating  the  conduct   and  motives  of  the  two 
illustrious  characters  which  they  have  grossly  and   wantonly 
traduced.     It  would  certainly  be  no  difficult,  and  it  might, 
perhaps,  be  a  salutary  office,  to  examine  those  parts  oi'  the 
strange  ecclesiastical  manifesto,  which  relate   to  the  original 
subject  of  contention, their  metaphysical  riddle    concerning 
necessary  connection.     At  first  it  excited  our  surprise,   that 
the  ministers  had  again  glared    to   venture  on   a  ground   of 
which  they  had  already  betrayed  a  total  and   disgraceful  ig- 
norance; but  our  surprise  soon  yielded  to  our  pity,  when  we 
observed  in  their  attempted  vindication  nothing  but  the  im- 
potent struggles  of  despairing,  yet  unyielding,  obstinacy.  The 
weakness  of  such  a  vindication  could  be  equalled  only  by  the 
puerile  temerity  which  first   plunged  them  into    the  error, 
We  forbear  to  offer  any  extracts. 

That  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh  were  not  acute  metaphy- 
sicians or  very  profound  reasoners,  might  readily  have  been 
pardoned.  The  duties  of  the  clerical  station  do  not  necessarily, 
demand  such  accomplishments,  That  the  v  should  have  singled 
out   an  individual,  (Mr,  Leslie,  the  present  professor  of  ma- 
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thcmatics,^)  respectable  in  .pu.vate-.  life,  and  -eminent  for  iris? 
Scientific  attainments,  In  oi'der  to  vilify  him  For  a  circum.-; 
stance  which  their  ignorance  alone  had;  construed  into  a 
crime;  ibaUhey  should  h'ke  measures  at  first  in  Secret,  and; 
afterwards  in  the  face  oi  clay,  to  prevent  his  advancement  to-, 
a  chair,  for- which  they  had  .destined  one  of  their  own  body  ; 
that  they  sliould  affix  the  odious  imputation  of  atheism 
upon  a  harmless  philosophical  speculation,  which  that  wri- 
ter had  introduced  into  one  of  Ins  physical  treatises,  and  to 
which  the  unqualified  assent  of  nil  profound  inquirers  has 
long  since  been  accorded  ;  that  undaunted  by  the  opposition 
of  their  more  moderate  and'  enlightened,  adversaries,  they, 
should  proceed  to  imprecate  the  aid  of  ecclesiastical  author, 
riry,  and  to  demand  of  Mr.  Lesh'-.  not  merejy  a  recanlatiort 
of  his  former  opinions,  hut  an  explicit  declaration  of  his  be«. 
fief  in  an  absurd  or  impious  dogma,,*  fabricated  by  them  for, 
that  express  purpose;  that  the  ten  ministers  of  Edinburgh 
should  deliberately  combine  to  put-.the  last  seal  upon  their 
Resigns,  by  a  public  and  written  declaration,  which,  under* 
the. thin  disguise  of  artifice,  has  disclosed  even  to  vulgar 
eyes,  the  unfounded'calumnies,  and  even  misrepresentations, 
employed  in  vain  against  the  triumphant  prowess  of  superior 
force;  that  such,  we  repeat,  should  have  been  the  conduct 
of  so  many  men  engaged  in  the  offices  of  a  sacred  and  peace- 
ful profession,  amidst  a  society  where  good  faith  and  liberal 
manners  are  exacted  as  the  indispensable  qualifications  of 
TVs  members,  must  excite  the  amazement  and  indignation 
of  every  reflecting  mind. 

What  may  be  the  personal  characters'  of  the  individuals 
engaged  in  this  singular  conspiracy  against  the  rights  of 
civilized  life,  we  are  wholly  ignorant.  Even  their  names 
have  scarcely  reached  our  ears.  We  cannot,however,believe: 
otherwise  than  'hat;  the  majority,  if  not  the  entire  number, 
are  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  Herical  duties,  and  re- 
spectable for  their  conduct  in  pi  !\  ale  life.  We  are  willing 
even  to  consider  this  <><  a  solitary  and  unpremeditated  occa- 
sion of  error,  in  which  the  rashness  of 'some,  and  the  equally 
blameable  compliance  of  others,  ha-  involved  the  whole., 
parts'.     Nothing  can  be  farther  from    out  design,   than   to 


*  Our  philosophical  readers- will  j\idge  of  the  propriet j  with  which  we  have 
-«ttribined  10  thi>  new  article  of  faith,  the  desperate  alternative'  of  absurdity 
oi  impietu.  It  is  as  follows  :  '  Thut  there  cxitfts  sveh  a  vrccMory  con-nc-ctw*-' 
belceen  cause  and  effect,  ui  implies  an.  operating  principle  vn  the  ran sr.'  ,'t. 
this  do'/uia  have  any  tifeaniiig  at  «IL  it  establishes  the  orilv  jouudution  pf(ufl<yrat« 
hfiei  Atheism. 
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throw  general  or  undistinguishing  imputations  on  the  cha- 
racters of  individuals.  Among  Mew,  as  among'the  members 
of  all  other  bodies  united  by  common  interests,  plots  may  be 
meditated  and  offences  committed,  which  individuals,  though 
willing  to  participate,  dare  not  alone  undertake.  The  history 
of  mankind  furnishes  abundant  examples  of  the  inexcusable 
excesses  into  which  even  virtuous  men  have  fallen,  when 
collected  into  associations  for  particular  purposes.  Submis- 
sion to  counsel,  confession  of  error,  retractation  of  wrong, 
all  the  conduct  and  all  the  motives  which  spring  from  the 
noblest  propensities  of  our  nature,  seem  to  be  almost  inevi- 
tably stifled  by  the  very  condition  of  corporate  capacity; 
whilst  the  pitiable  shelter  of  community  in  ill-doing,  and  the 
feeble  consolation  of  community  in  peril,  are  bartered  for  the 
honourable  satisfaction  of  independent  virtue. 

Leaving  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh  to  approve  them- 
selves individually  innocent  of  the  outrage  which  they  have 
collectively  perpetrated,  we  turn  to  the  more  pleasing  task 
of  presenting  our  tribute  of  respect  to  those  who  have  with- 
stood and  repelled  the  insult.  The  attack  was  too  fierce  to 
be  opposed  merely  by  defensive  measures  ;  the  injury  too 
gross  to  admit  of  compromise.  The  defeat  which  followed 
lias  been  signal,  and  will  be  for  ever  memorable.  The  per- 
sonal animosity  which  may  have  been  kindled  In  the  con- 
flict, will,  it  is  hoped,  soon  die  away,  as  such  an  extinction 
will  furnish  the  most  unquestionable  proof  that  public  spirit, 
and  not  party  interest,  was  the  motive  which  originally 
prompted  their  conduct. 

It  may  afford  some  pleasure  to  our  readers,  and  it  cannot 
but  furnish  sentiments  of  complacency  to  the  distinguished 
supporters  of  Mr.  Leslie's  cause,  to  be  assured,  from  the  most 
unquestionable  authority,  that  their  conduct  has  been  con- 
formable to  the  views  and  notions  of  their  late  illustrious 
principal,  Dr.  Robertson. 


Art.  Vir. — Ect£«  TnzpczvTtx. ;  or,  the  Diversions  of  Parley. 
{Continued  from  p.  1 29.) 

WE  have  hitherto  indulged  ourselves  much  at  length  in 
observations  on  the  artful  sophisms  with  which  this  wck 
abounds,  and  which  seem  destined  by  the  author  to  pre- 
possess the  reader  at  his  entrance  on  it. 

In  the  second  chapter,  he  assumes  the  character  of  a  phi- 
losopher,  to  destroy  the  error  of  abstraction,  as  the  Parisian 
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anarchists  assumed  the  appellation  of  patriots,  to  destroy,- 
not  to  preserve  their  country. 

Poor  Sir  Francis  takes  the  lead  in  this  work  of  verbal  dis- 
tinction. 

Passing  by.the  preltiness  of  Rex,  Lex  loquens — andLejr,  Rex 
vrutus,  as  very  improperly  assigned  to  the  baronet,  who, 
but  for  the  seductions  of  Wimbledon,  would  never  have 
aimed  at  any  thing  beyond  personal  prettiness,  we  proceed 
to  a  view  of  Mr.  Tooke  laying  his  paw  (his  claws  half- 
sheathed)  on  truth,  candour,  and  real  philosophy,  personified 
in  the  immortal  Locke. 

His  dapper  disciple  says,  (p.  16.) 

«  F.  But  I  wish  at  present  for  a  different  sort  of  information.  Is 
this  manner  of  explaining  iught  and  jcst  and  law  and 
droit  and  dritto,  peculiarly  applicable  to  those  words  only, 
Of  will  it  apply  to  others  ?  Will  it  enable  us  to  account  for 
what  is  called  Abstraction  and  for  abstract  ideas,  whose  existence  you 
deny  ? 

H. '  I  think  it  will  :  and  if  it  must  have  a  name,  it  should  rather  be 
called  subuu dition  than  abstraction  ;  though  I  mean  not  to  quarrel 
about  a  title.' 

Arrah !  by  Jas — s,  but  you  must. ;  for  you  have  invaded, 
the  land  of  bulls.  We  have  tolerated  your  English  depre- 
dations for  collections  of  witticisms  and  jokes  ;  but  it  is  the 
first'time  we  have  seen  an  Irish  bull  in  the  provinces  of 
.  grammar  and  pretended  philosophy,  which  have  hitherto 
been  principally  appropriated  to  the  various  tribes  of  the 
asinine  family. 

But  our  present  author  is  a  witfy  philosophist,  and  where 
arguments  fail,  he  is  ready  with  a  witticism,  a  pun,  or  a 
bull. 

Every  school-boy  who  has  passed  the  lowest  form,  knows 
that  subaudition  is  to  supply  a  word  which  he-does  not  either 
pronounce  or  insert,  in  order  to  complete  the  sentence,  or  to 
render  its  meaning  obvious.  Now  this  is  the  very  reverse 
of  Abstraction,  which  is  an  effort  of  the.  mind  to  withdraw,  not 
to  supply  a  word,  or  to  suppose  or  understand  any  thing  not 
expressed.  When  we  affirm  any  thing  of  colour,  (white  for 
instance),  instead  of  supplying  the  colour  to  which  the  sub- 
stance isattached,  as  a  boy  supplies  the  noun,  Sec.  in  pars- 
ing his  lesson,  our  effort  is  of  a  directly  contrary  tendency, 
and  we  strenuously  endeavour  to  separate  the  colour  from 
its  substratum,  and  to  think  of  white,  and  not  of  white 
wood,  or  white  silk,  or  white  linen,  Stc.  Speaking  accu- 
rately,   the  effort  is  never   completely   successful  •     it  it 
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like  all  human  efforts,  imperfect ;  it' is,  however,  an  efort 
to  abstract,  and  it  is  very  useful  in  generalizing  our  lan- 
guage, when  it  succeeds  but  imperfectly  in  generalising  our 
ideas.  It  will  therefore,  require  more  wit  or  more  artful 
sophistry  than  Mr.  Tooke  possesses,  to  substitute  for  abstrac- 
tion, an  act  of  the  mind  so  directly  opposite  as  that  of  sub- 
audition. 

He  proceeds,  justly  as  a  grammarian,  after  grossly  blun- 
dering as  a  philosopher. 

'  The  terms  you  speak  of,  however  denominated  in  construction, 
arc  gencraily(I  say  generally)  Participles  or  Adjectives  used  without 
any  Substantive  to  which  they  can  be  joined  ;  and  are  therefore,  iri 
construction,  considered  as  Substantives. 

An  Act  —   (aliquid)  Act  urn 

A  Fact  —  (aliqiiid)  Fact-um. 

A  Debt  ' —  (aliquid)    Debit-VAn. 

.Ucnt  —  (aliquid)  Hendit-um,  redditurru 

Tribute  ■ —  (aliquid)   Tribut-um. 

An  Attribute        —  (aliquid)  Attribut-mn. 

Incense  —  (aliquid)  Incens-iim. 

An  Expanse  —  (aliquid)  Expans-nm.  &c. 

'  Such  words  compose  the  bulk  of  every  language.  In  English, 
those  which  are  borrowed  from  the  Latin,  French,  and  Italian, 
are  easily  recognized  ;  because  those  languages  are  sufficiently 
familiar  to  us,  and  not  so  familiar  as  our  own  ;  those  from  the 
Greek  are  more  striking  ;  because  more  unusual :  but  those  which 
are  original  in  our  own  language  have  been  almost  wholly  over- 
looked, and  are  quite  unsuspected.'     p.   17 '. 

1  These  words,  these  participles  and  adjectives,  not  understood 
is  such,'  (hear  it,  reader,  with  becoming  reverence  !  !)  '  have  caused 
a  metaphysical  jargon  and  a  false  morality, which  can  only  be  dissi- 
pated by  etymology/ 

Where  is  thy  blushing  countenance,  audacious  Pinkerton, 
xtho  hast  blasphemed  etymology  as  folly  ?  In  the  sage  and 
virtuous  hands  of  the  apostle  of  Wimbledon,  what  wonders; 
it  effects!  For  all  miracles  must  sink  before  the  pretensions 
of  the  man  who  shall  dissipate  metaphysical  jargon  and  false 
morality  by  etymology. 

He  adds, 

•  When  they  come  to  be  examined,  you  will  find  that  the  ridicuhi 
which  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton  has  justly  bestowed  upon  the  Papists 
for  their  absurd  coinage  of  Saints,  is  equally  applicable  to  ourselves 
and  to  all  other  metaphysicians;  whose  moral  deities,  moral  causes, 
and  moral  qualities  are  not  less  ridiculously  coined  and  imposed  upon 
their  followers.'     r.   18. 

He  then  gives  the  following  examples,  like  a  true  book- 

To 
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maker,  in  aline  running  in  single  words  through  the  centra 
©f  the  page,  which  our  purchasers  would  not  thank  iis  lor 
imitating: 

'  Fate,  Destiny,  LucU,  Lot ,  Chance,  Accident,  Heaven,  Hell,  Pro- 
vidence, Prudence,  Innocence,  Substance,  Fiend,  Angel,  Apostle, 
Saint,  Spirit,  True,  False:,  Desert,  Merit,  Fault,  dec  §&;  as 
well  as  just,  right  and  wrong,  are  all  merely  participles  poe- 
tically embodied,  arid  substantiated  by  those  who  use  them. 

'  So  Church,  for  instance,  (Dominicum,  aliquid)  is  an  adjec- 
tive ;  and  formerly  a  most  wicked  one;  whose  misinterpretation  caus- 
ed more  slaughter  and  pillage  of  mankind  than  all  the  other  cheats 
together.'     P.  IS. 

To  use  the  author's  slang — and  the  Wimbledon  purlieus 
are  much  infested  with  such  language,  which  must  affect 
even  its  philosophy — hew  will  these  cheats  be  rendered  ho- 
nest by  assigning  them  their  proper  parts  of  speech  !  They 
would  proceed  in  their  rogueries  as  effectually  under  the  de- 
nomination of  adjective-,  as  they  now  do,  or  as  they  ever 
did,  under  the  denominations  of  moral  causes  and.  moral 
qualities. 

Sir  F.  Burdett,  however,  affects  to  be  more  sagacious  on 
this  subject  than  we  can  pretend  to  be. 

f  F.  Something  of  this  sort  I  can  easily  perceive  ;  but  not  to  the 
extent  you  carry  it.  I  see  (docile  youth  !)  that  those  sham  deities 
Fate  and  Destiny — aliqsid  Futum,  quelque  chose  Destinee — ara 
merely  the  past  participles  of  Fari  and  Destiner.'     p.  19- 

What  learning  in  a  pupil  ?  But  he  is  the  pupil  of  the  best 
scholar,  and  the  only*  patriot  of  the  age,  at  least  in  the 
Wimbledon  dialect. 

The  baronet  proceeds  with  examples  from  a  greater  num- 
ber of  books  than  he  has  perused  in  his  whole  life,  until  he 
stumbles,  in  p.  49,  on  Dr.  Joh;:so:?,  Mr.  Steevens,  and  Mr. 
Malone,  as  commentators  of  Shakespeare.  This  disturbs 
the  bile  of  his  master. 

'  I  wish  yo^  had  separated  Mr.  Steevens  (for  he  has  really,  dona 
some,  good  service)  from,  the  names  of  such  (commentators  I  cannot 
call  them)  as  Johnson  and  Malone,'     p.  49- 

Where  are  all  the  advocates  of  the  jnant  Johnson  ?  Where 
ifr  Dr.  Parr,  the  very  shadow  of  the  mighty  shade  ?  Will  li- 
vings, will  even    bishopricks  avert  the  wordy  wrath  of  the 


*  Sir  F.  Burdett  lias  a  bust  of  Home  Tcoke,  on  tlie  pedestal  of  which  is  In* 
serted  a  wretched  copy  of  verses  (we  do  not  know  whether  they  are  his  own,"\ 
in  which  Mr.  T.  is  artinned  to  he  the  only  patriot  of  the  times.  This  should 
>**re  been  known  to  Lord  Cireuviile  when  he  selected  a  new  ministry. 
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Doctor  from  those  who  insult  the  memory  of  the  God  of 
Words  ?  Pour  on  them.  Doctor,  the  phials  of  your  vengeance] 
Whirl  them  into  the  air  in  Johnsonian,  Ciceronian,  and 
Demosthenian  tornadoes  !  Turn  aeainst  cavillers  their  own. 
weapons,  and  suffocate  them,  as  they  suffocate  their  readers, 
with  endless  quotations ! 

In  the  mean  time  we  will  accompany  them  a  little  longer. 
In  page  9'^  they  discuss,  in  their  flippant  manner,  the  in- 
fluence of  custom  and  fashion  on  language. 

'  But,  in  our  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  language  and  the  meaning 
of  words,  what  have  we  to  do  with  capricious  and  mutable  fashion? 
Fashion  can  only  help  us  in  our  commerce  with  the  world  to  the 
rule  (a  necessary  one,  I  grant)  of 

Luquendum  ut  Vulgits. 

But  this  same  fashion,  unless  we  watch  it  well,  will  mislead  us 
widely  from  the  other  rule  of 

Senticndum  ut  sapienfes. 

'  F.  Heretic!  What  can  you  set  up,  in  matter  of  language,  against 
the  decisive  authority  of  such  a  writer  as  Horace  ? 

Usus  ' 

Quern  penes  arbitrium  est  etjus  et  norma  loquendi. 

*  H.  I  do  not  think  him  any  authority  whatever  upon  this  occasion. 
He  wrote  divinely:  and  so  Vestris  danced.  But  do  you  think  our 
dear  and  excellent  friend,  Mr.  Cline,  would  not  give  us  a  much 
more  satisfactory  account  of  the  influence  and  action,  the  power 
and  properties  of  the  nerves  and  muscles  by  which  he  performed 
such  wonders,  than  Vestris  could  ?  who,  whilst  he  used  them  with 
such  excellence,  did  not  perhaps  know  he  had  them.  In  this  our 
inquiry,  my  dear  Sir,  we  are  not  poets  nor  dancers,  bat  anatomists.* 
P.  95. 

This  is  a  witticism,  and  formed  from  a  fallacior*  simile. 
There  is  scarcely  any  similitude  between  the  art  of  -lancing 
and  the  construction  of  language;  and  etymology  has  more 
resemblance  to  genealogy  than  to  anatomy.  A  wri- 
ter rather  more  extravagant  than  Mr.  fooke,  has,  lately 
published  a  work  entitled  ferbotomy ,  and  in  his  treatment 
of  language  he  has  often  availed  himself  of  such  knowledge  as 
he  migiit  obtainin  the  dissecting-room  ofthe  dearMr.  Cline. 
But  he  analyses  words  into  their  constituent  parts;  and  Mr. 
Tooke  traces  words  to  their  origin,  in  radical  words,  which 
he  pretends  to  have  a  certain  meaning,  independent,  of  cus- 
tom, and  owing  to  their  being  the  original  representations  of 
our  ideas. 

This  we  directly  and  positively  deny;  and  we  consider  the 
.mas&es  of  quotatjons(whici)  may  be  useful  to  other  purposes) 
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when    applied,   as   they    are  constantly,  to  cover  this  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  the  Eviet  nTzpctvrct,  as  enormous  fallacies, 

We  will  allow  that  Vestris  may  he  ignorant  of  the  philo- 
sophy of  dancing  ;  so  is  Mr.  Cline  ;  and  lectures  from  him 
on  that  art  would  soon  leave  him  without  bread.  The  uses 
and  capabilities  of  the  human  nerves,  like  those  of  the  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet,  may  be  known  to  the  anatomist  and  to 
fhe  verbotomist ;  but  the  language  which  may  be  the  result 
of  their  use,  either  by  dancing,  or  speaking,  or  writing,  is  an 
art  founded  on  education  and  arbitrary  use.  The  dancing 
of  Kamschatska,  and  the  dancing  of  Paris,  are  as  different 
as  their  languages,  and  Mr.  Cline's  anatomy  would  be  of 
little  use  in  tracing  the  causes  of  that  difference  ;  nor  would 
the  verbal  anatomy  of  those  great  sages,  Tooke  and  Burdett, 
fce  of  more  avail  in  ascertaining  the  causes  of  the  difference 
of  their  languages.  The  authority  of  Horace  will  therefore 
remain  unimpeached  by  their  philosophy ;  and  until  some 
better  reasons  are  adduced  than  have  yet  appeared  in  the 
"Enta,  msfoivra,  custom  will  be  considered  as  the  great  law 
of  language. 

But  we  must  proceed  to  other  specimens  of  the  author's 
■mode  of  deducing  philosophical  conclusions  from  gramma- 
tical inquiries. 

*  F.  Enough,  Enough.  Innumerable  instances  of  the  same  may,  I 
grant  you,  be  given  from  all  our  ancient  authors.  But  does  this  im- 
port us  any  thing  ? 

lH.  Surely  much;  if  it  shall  lead  us  to  the  clear  understanding  of  the 
words  we  use  in  discourse.  For,  as  far  as  we  '4  know  not  our  own 
meaning;"  as  far  as  "  our  purposes  are  not  endowed  with  words  to 
make  them  known  ;"  so  far  we  "  gabble  like  things  most  brutish." 
But  the  importance  rises  higher,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  application 
of  words  to  Metaphysics.  And  when  I  say  Metapbysics>  you  will 
be  pleased  to  remember,  that  all  general  reasoning,  all  Politics, 
Law,  Morality,  ar.d  Divinity,  are  merely  Metaphysics. 

'  /*'.  Well.  You  have  satisfied  me  that  Wrong,  howeverwritten, 
■whether  Wrong,  Wrong,  or  Wrung  (like  the  Italian  Torto  and  the 
French  Tort)  is  merely  the  past  tense  (or  past  participle,  as  you 
chuse  to  call  it)  of  the  verb  to  TVriitgj  and  has  merely  that  meaning. 
And  I  collect,  I  think  satisfactorily,  from  what  you  have  said,  that 

'  Song — i.e.  Any  thing  Singed,  Sang,  or  Sung,  is  the  past  parti- 
ciple of  the  verb  To  Sing :  as  Canlus  is  of  Cancre,  and  Ode  of  as3v. 
That 

Bon  d    "I  — however  spelled,  and    with  whatever  subaudition  ap- 

Band     Vplied,    is  still  one  and  the  same  word,  and  is  merely  the 

Bounp  J  past  participle  of  the  verb  To  Bind. 

"  As  the  customcofthe  lawehem  eonde."    page  29- 

"  We  shall  this  serpent  from  our  eon  des  chase^"      page  56", 
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*f  His  power  shall  fro  royalme  toroyalme 

The  BONDEsstratche  of  his  royal te 

As  far  re  in  south  as  any  flode  or  any  see."  page  156 

"  As  the  custorae  and  the  statute  baxde.'.'  page  99* 

■"  And  false  goddes  eke  through  his  worchynge 

With  royal  1  might  he- shall  also   vsoise 

And  from  her  sees  make  hem  to  arise, 

And  fro  the  bandes  of  her  duellynge  place 

Of  very  force  uryae  hem  and  euchace."     page  155. 

Life  of  our  Lady.  By  Lydgate.  (1530.)' 

The  author  proceeds  in  this  manner  through  six  or  seven 
quarto  pages,  and  then  starts  something  like  an  observation 
by  way  of  relief  to  the  reader. 

'  Bolt — is  the  same'. You  seem  surprised  :  which  docs  not  sur- 
prise me:  because,  I  imagine,  you  are  not  at  all  aware  of  the  true, 
meaning  of  t lie  verb  2 \>  Build;  which  has  been  much  degraded 
amongst  us  by  impostors.  There  seems  therefore  to  you  not  to  be 
*he  least  shadow  of  corresponding  signification  between  the  verb  and 
its  participle.  Huts  and  hovels,  as  we  have  already  seen,  are 
merely  things  Rased  up.  You  may  call  them  habitations,  if  you 
please;  but  they  are  not  Buildings  (i.e.  Buildens:)  though  our 
modern  architects  would  fain  make  them  pass  for  such,  by  giving  to 
their  feeble  erections  a  strong  name.  Our  English  word  To  Build 
is  the  Anglosaxon  Byi&an,  to  confirm,  to  establish,  to  make  firm  and 
sure  and  fast,  to  consolidate,  to  strengthen;  and  is  applicable  to  iill 
other  things  as  well  as  to  dwelling  places. 

"  Amyd  the  elpis  undar  the  heuin  all  hare 
Stude  thare  that  time  ane  mekle  fare  altare, 
Heccuba  thidder  with  hir  childer  for  beild 
Ran  all  in  vane  and  about  the  altare  swarmes. 
Bot  quhen  she  saw  how  Priamus  has  tane 
His  armour  so,  as  thoucht  he  had  bene  ying; 
Quhat  fuliche  thocht,  my  wretchit  spous  and  kinge, 
Mouis  the  now  sic  wappynnis  for  to  weild  ? 
Quhidder  haistis  thou  ?  cmod  sche,  of  ne  sic  beiltj 
Haue  we  now  myster,  nor  sic  defendoris  as  the." 

Douglas,  booke  2.  page  56*, 

'And  thus  a  man  of  confirmed  courage,  i.  e.  a  confirmed  heart, 
is  properly  said  to  be  a  Builded,  built,  or  bold  man;  who,  in  the 
Anglosaxon,  is  termed  Byib,  Byibeb,  Ire-byib,  Ee-bylbet>,  as 
well  as  Balb.  The  Anglosaxon  words  Bolb  and  Bolr,  i.  e.  Build' 
(d,  built,  are  both  likewise  used  indifferently  for  what  we  now  call  a 
Building  (i.  e.  Builden)  or  strong  edifice."    r.  128.  . 

These  repetitions,  proper  only  for  a  dictionary,  are  conti 
aued  to  a  tedious  and  useless  length,  as  one  tenth  of  them 
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would  have  been  sufficient  to  illustrate  philosophic  proposi* 
tions. 

But  Mr.  Tooke  had  his  common-place  book  to  sweep,  and 
his  quarto  volume  to  fill.  The  reader  must  therefore  have  pa- 
tience with  us,  as  we  have  with  the  author,  and  allow  us  to  sift 
and  rummage  the  rags  and  tatters  he  has  thrown  together. 

Of  all  the  labours  of  the  reviewer,  and  they  are  various, 
that  of  ascertaining  the  merits  of  a  dictionary,  is  the  most 
fatiguing.  Voltaire,  by  rendering  the  form  of  a  dictionary, 
the  vehicle  of  wit  and  humour,  though  sometimes  profligate, 
relieved  this  species  of  drudgery.  Mr.  Home  Tooke  follows 
his  example,  haud  pctssibus  cequis.  The  derivation  of  words 
generally  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  would  be  insufferably  te- 
dious, if  the  reader  were  not  frequently  roused  by  the  au- 
thor's political  creed,  which,  like  a  snake  in  the  grass,  creeps 
through  every  part  of  the  work.  The  following  is  a  striking 
example. 

'  Scot  and  shot  are  mutually  interchangeable.  They  are  merely 
one  and  the  same  word,  viz.  the  Anglosaxon  yceat,  the  past  parti- 
ciple of  jrciran;  the  yc  being  differently  pronounced.  Scot  free,  SCOT 
and  lot,  Rome-scor,  &c.  are  the  same  as  shot  free,  shot  and 
lot,  Rome  shot,  &c. 

'The  Italians  have  (from  us)  this  same  word  scotto,  applied 
and  used  by  them  for  the  same  purpose  as  by  us.  Dante  uses  it  in 
his  Purgatory:  and  is  censured  for  the  use  of  it,  by  those  who,  ig- 
norant of  its  meaning,  supposed  it  to  be  only  a  low,  tavern  expres- 
sion ;  and  applicable  only  to  a  tavern  reckoning.  And  from  this 
Italian  scotto  the  French  have  their  Escot,  Ecot,  employed  by 
them  for  the  same  purpose. 

1  This  word  has  extremely  pu2zled  both  the  Italian  and  French  ety- 
mologists. Its  use  and  application  they  well  knew  :  they  could  not 
but  know  :  It  was — "  L'argentje^t'  sur  la  table  de  l'hote,  pour  prix 
du  repas  qu'  on  a  pris  chez  lui." — But  its  etymology,  or  the  real  sig- 
nification of  the  word,  taken  by  itself  (which  alone  could  afford  the 
reason  why  the  word  was  so  used  and  applied1)  intirely  escaped  them. 
Some  considered  that,  in  a  tavern,  people  usually  pay  for  what  they 
have  eaten  ;  these  therefore  imagined  that  scotto  might  come  from 
Excoctus  or  Co.jucre ;  and  that  it  was  used  for  thepayment  of 'Excoc- 
tus cihtis.  Excocto,  Escoto,  Scotto. 

'  Others  considered  that  men  did  not  always  eat  in  a  tavern;  and 
that  their  payment,  though  only  for  wine,  was  still  calied  scotto. 
These  therefore  fixed  upon  a  common  circumstance,  viz.  that,  whe- 
ther eating  or  drinking,  men  were  equally  forced  or  compelled  to 
pay  the  reckoning  :  they  therefore  sought  for  the  etymology  in  Co- 
here and  Excogere,     Cuacto,  Evcuacto,  Excocto,  Excotto,  Scotto. 

1  Indeed,  if  the  derivation  must  necessarily  have  been  found  in  the 
Latin,  I  do  not  know  where  else  they  could  better  have  gone  for  it,. 
But   it  is  a  great   mistake,    into  which  both   the   Italian  and  Latin 
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etymologists  have  fallen,  to  suppose  that  all  the  Italian  must  be 
found  in  the  Latin,  anrl  all  the  Latin  in  the  Greek:  for  the  fact  is 
otherwise.  The  bulk  and  foundation  of  the  Latin  language  is  Greek ; 
but  great  part  of  the  Latin  is  the  language  of  our  northern  ancestors, 
grafted  upon  the  Greek.  And  to  our  northern  language  the  etymo- 
logist must  go  for  that  part  of  the  Latin  which  the  Greek  will  not 
furnish:  and  there,  without  an}' twisting  or  turning,  or  ridiculous 
forcing  and  torturing  ofwords,  he  will  easily  and  clearly  find  it.'  p.  13S. 

This  observation /though  it  relieves  us,  as  such,  is  certain- 
ly not  just.  By  consulting  Jones's  origin  of  languages,  and 
the  prefaces  and  notes  of  YVilliam  Owen  to  his  dictionary  and 
translations,  it  majT  be  seen  that  the  modern  languages  (and 
the  Greek  in  this  question  is  a  modern  language)  have  borrow- 
ed abundantly  from  the  Celtic  as  well  as  the  Gothic  ;  and 
that  the  task  of  the  etymologist  is  not  half  finished  when 
he  has  traced  all  he  can  trace,  into  the  Gothic. 

This  is  also  extremely  probable  from  history.  For  the 
Celts  had  overrun  a  great  part  of  Europe,  before  they  were 
pursued  and  conquered  by  the  Goths ;  a  more  warlike  peo- 
ple, but  less  civilized. 

Mr.  Tooke  then  offers  some  violence  to  his  nature,  to  be- 
stow a  little  praise  on  the  memory  of  Gilbert  Wakefield,  a 
brother  zealot  in  the  random  doctrines  of  reform  ;  and  we 
quote  it  as  a  new  method  of  pointing  censures,  Sec.  by  omit- 
ting, and  leaving  for  the  reader's  imagination,  all  excepti- 
onable passages. 

'  It  would  therefore,  1  believe,  have  been  in  some  degree  useful 
to  the  learned  world  ;  if  the  present  system  of  this  country  had  not, 
by  a 

that  vir- 
tuous and  harmless  good  man,  Mr.  Gilbert  Wakefield.  For  he  had, 
shortly  before  his  death,  agreed  with  me  to  undertake,  in  conjunc- 
tion, a  division  and  separation  of  the  Latin  tongue  into  two  pans: 
placing  together  in  one  division  all  that  could  be  clearly  shewn  to  be 
Greek;  and  in  the  other  division,  all  that  could  be  clearly  shewn  to 
be  of  northern  extraction.  And  I  cannot  fdrbeAr  mentioning  to  you 
this  circumstance  ;  not  to  revive  your  grief  for  the  loss  of  a  valuable 
man  who  deserved  but 

because,  he  being  dead,  and  I  speedily  to  follow  him,  you  may  per- 
haps excite  and  encourage  some  other  persons  more  capable  to  exe- 
cute a  plan,  which  would  be  so  useful  to  your  favourite  etymolo- 
gical amusement.  F.say,  you  must  encourage1  them  :  for  there  ap- 
pears no  encouragement  in  this  coujatiyat  present 

which 
swarm  amongst  us  as  numerously  as  our  volunteers 

with  this  advantage,  .that  none  of  the 
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* 
former  are  ever  njecte^ 

on  account  of  their  principles. 

Good  God  !  This  country  5 What 

cannot  an  at- 

chieve!  America,  Corsica,  Har.over,  with  all  our 

ancient  dependents,  friends  and  allies 
.And  in  how  short  a  time!  And  the  inhabitants  of  tins' little 

Island  (the  only  remaining  spot) 
Besieged  collectively  by  France  from 
without: 

in  his  house  by  swarms  of 

whilst  his 
growing  rents,  like  the  good's  of  an  insolvent  trader,  are 

in  the  hands  of  his  who 

now  suddenly  find  that  they  too  have  a  new  and  additional  rent,  be- 
yond their  agreement,  to  pay  to  a  new  and  unforeseen  landlord. 

'  F.  Turn  your  thoughts  from  thissubject.  «£>et  out  of  the  way  of 
this  vast  rolling  mass,   which  might  easily  have  been  stopped  at  the 
verge  of   the   precipice,  but  must  now    roll  to  the  bottom.     Why 
should  it  crush  you  unprofitably  in  its  course  ? 
*  II.  Ever  right,  Menenius.     Ever,  Ever.' 

This  quotation  not  only  illustrates  the  author's  manner  of 
interweaving  his  politic?  with  grammatical  disquisitions,  but 
it  may  serve  as  a  model  for  young  and  future  libellers,  the 
martyrs  of  some  new  systems  of  political  constitutions. 

After  six  or  seven  pages  of  sarcasm,  he  attempts,  we  think 
in  vain,  a  satisfactory  definition  of  the  word  patch  (t\  $(%),) 
which  any  oyster-woman,  accustomed  in  bet*  best  humour  to, 
call  her  husband  Cross-patch,  would  have  defined  for  him. 

It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  say,  that  Mr.  Tooke  is  often 
very  happy  in  his  definitions,  and  that  he  renders  the  perusal 
of  them  toleiable,  when  he  has  no  prejudices  to  mislead  him, 
either  literary  or  political.  The  following,  we  think,  the  best 
instance  of  his  style. 

'  I.owth  Observes  that  many  is  used  "  chiefly  with  the  word 
Great  before  it."  I  believe  he  was  little  aware  of  the  occasion  for 
.'he  frequent  precedence  of  Great  before  Ma>iy  ;  little  imagining  that 
there  might  be — a  Ftxv  many,  as  well  as  &Grcat  many.  S.  John- 
son had  certainly  no  suspicion  of  it:  for  he  supposes  Few  and  Many 
lo  be  opposite  ttrms  and  contraries:  and  therefore,  according  to  his 
usual  method  of  explanation,  he  explains  the  word  Few,  by — "  Nut 
many."  What  would  have  been  his  astonishment  at  theibllowing 
lines?  A  comment  of  his  upon  the  following  passage,  like  those  he 
has  "iven  on  Shakespear,  must  have  been  amusing. 

"  In  nowmer  war  they  but  arie  few  mknye, 
Bot  thay  vfer  quyk  and  valyeant  in  melle." 

Douglas,  booke  5.  page  153. 
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*  F.  Will  this  method  of  yours  assist  us  at  all  in  settling  the  fa* 
incus  and  long  contested  passage  of  Shakespear  in  the  Tempest? 

"  These  our  actors 

(As  I  foretold  you)  were  alj  spirits,  and 

Are  melted  into  ay  re,  into  thin  ayre, 

And,  like  the  baselesse  fabricke  of  this  vision. 

The  clowd-capt  tow-res,  the  gorgeous  pallaces, 

The  solemne  temples,  the  great  globe  itselfe, 

\ea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolue, 

And,  like  this  insubstantial,  Vdgeant  faded, 

Leaue  not  a  sacke  behind." 

Tempest,  page  15,  col.  I. 

*  Many  persons,  you  know,  and  those  of  no  mean  authority,  in- 
stead of  uacke  read  wreck.  And  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  reads 
track  :  which  Mr.  Steevens  says — "  may  be  supported  by  the  fol- 
lowing" passage  in  the  first  scene  of  Timon  of  Athene"  ~ 

"  But  flies  an  eagle  flight,  bold,  and  forth  on, 
Leaving  no  tract  behind." 

c  H.  The  ignorance  and  presumption  of  his  commentators  havr; 
Shamefully  disfigured  Shakespear's  text.  The  first  folio,  notwith- 
standing some  few  palpable  misprints,  requires  none  of  their  altera- 
tions. Had  they  understood  English  as  well  as  he  did,  thev  would 
not  have  quarrelled  with  his  language. 

'  F.  But  if  rackf.  is  to  remain, what  does  it  mean  ?'     p.  388. 

After  enumerating  some  errors  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr. 
Malone,  with  rather  less  asperity  than  his  master,  Sir  Francis 
fepeats  : 

'  Upon  the  whole,  What  does  rack  mean  ?  And  observe,  you 
will  not  satisfy  my  question  by  barely  suggesting  a  signification ;  but 
you  must  shew  me  etymologically,  how  the  word  rack  comes  to 
have  the  signification  which  you  may  attribute  to  it. 

'  H.You  ask  no  more  than  what  should  always  be  done  by  those 
who  undertake  to  explain  the  meaning  of  a  doubtful  word.  It  surely 
is  not  sufficient  to  produce  instances  of  its  use,  from  whence  to  con- 
jecture a  meaning  ;  though  instances  are  fit  to  be  produced,  in 
order,  by  the  use  of  the  word,  to  justify  its  offered  etymology. 

'  Rack  is  a  very  common  word,  most  happily  used  in  the  Tempest, 
and  ought  not  to  be  displaced  because  the  commentators  know  not 
its  meaning.  If  such  a  rule  for  banishing  words  wen-  adopted,  the 
commentators  themselves  would,  most  of  them,  become  speech- 
less. 

'  In  Songs  and  Sonets  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey  and  others,  page  6T. 
vye  read : 

"  When  clouds  be  driven,  then  rides  the  racke." 

'  By  this  instance  also  we  may  see  that  rack  does  not  mean  the 
tcurse  of  the  cfauds  token  in  motion. 
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"  Some  time  we  see  a  clowd  that's  dra2onish, 
A  vapour  seme  time,   like  a  beare,  or  lyon. 
That  which  is  now  a  horse,  euen  with  a  thought, 
The  racke  dislimes,  and   makes  it  indistinct 
As  water  is  in  water." 

Antony  and  Cleopatra,  page  362.  col.  1. 

'  Mr.  Steeveivs  says — <cThe  hack  dislimes,  i.  e.  Thejlccting  away 
if  the  clouds  destroys  the  picture." 

*  But  ihe  horse  may  be  dislimed  by  the  approach  of  the  rack, 
as  well  as  by  the  fleeting  aw;  \  of  the  clouds:  for  rack  means  no- 
thing but  Vapour  ;  as  Shakespear,  in  a  preceding  line  of  this  passage, 
terms  it/     p.  391. 

Mr.  Tooke  then,  in  his  usual  method  of  giving  importance 
to  his  opinion,  subjoins  numerous  and  tedious  instances  from 
ancient  writers,  and  in  page  3,9-5,  seems  to  draw  towards  a 
conclusion. 

'  Rack  means  merely — That  which  is  Reeked.  And,  whether 
written  rak,  wraich,  reck,  reik,  Roik,  or  reeke,  is  the 
same  word  differently  pronounced  and  spelled.  It  is  merely  the  past 
tense  and  therefore  past  participle,  neac  or  nee,  of  the  Anglosaxon 
verb  jiecan,  exhalare,  To  Reek.  And  is  surely  the  most  appropri- 
ate term  that  could  be  employed  by  Shakespear  in  this  passage  of  the 
Tempest ;  to  represent  to  usj  that  the  dissolution  and  annihilation 
of  the  globe,  and  all  which  it  inherit,  should  be  so  total  and  com- 
pjete; — they  should  so  "  melt  into  ayre,  into  thin  ayre  ;" — as  not 
to  leave  behind  them  even  a  Vapour,  a  Steam,  or  an  Exhalation,  to 
give  the  slightest  notice  that  such  things  had  ever  been. 

'  Since  you  seem  to  be  in  no  haste  to  reply  upon  me,  I  conclude 
that  the  explanation  is  satisfactory.  And  on  trite  subjeCtroT  Subaiti 
dition  (Where  is  the  Subaudition?)  '  I  will  at  present  exercise 
your  patience  no  farther,  for  my  own  begins  to  flag.  You  have 
now  instances  of  my  doctrine'  (What  doctine  ?  that  a  word  used 
adjectively  is  the  past  tt-nse  of  another  word  used  as  a  verb  ?  Is 
that  a  doctrine,  which  his  man  of  straw  is  to  take  proofs  of?) 
'  in  a  thousand  instances'  (where  ten  would  have  fully  answered 
the  end..).  '  Their  number  may  be  easily  increased,'  (That 
we  readily  believe.)  'but,  1  trust,  these  are  sufficient  to  discard  that 
imagined  operation  of  the  mind,  which  has  been  termed  Ab- 
straction: and  to  prove,  that  what  we  call  by  that  name,  is  merely 
one  of  the  contrivances  of  language,  for  the  purpose  of  more  speedy 
commdnication.'     r.  39^'- 

•  When  the  atheists  discard  a  Deity  from  the  universe,  or 
any  principle  analogous  to  intelligence,  they  substitute  for 
them,  chance,  necessity,  or  the  eternal  laws  of  nature.  We 
aro  far  from  imagining  a  man — nay,  a  clergyman,  of  Mr. 
looked  known  orthodoxy,  to  have  any  pi.rp  &es  heterodox, 
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or  profane  ;  and  we  know  the  risk  of  aoy  imputation  of 
that  nature  on  so  sacred  a  character  ;  but  we  must  be  allowed 
to  smile  at  the  resemblanee  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked. 
Abstraction,  or  an  effort  at  abstraction,  is  unquestionably  ant 
effort  of  what  is  denominated  the  mind.  No,  says  Mr.  Tooke 
— this  would  be  poetry,  ared  the  substitution  of  amoral  cause. 
*  It  is  only  the  contrivance  oj  language.'  And  what  is  lan- 
guage, that  it  should  have  the  faculty  of  contrivance  ?  Is 
not  this-  poetry  ?  Is  it  not  substituting  a  moral  cause  i  He 
might  as  well  have  affirmed  that  algebra  is  not  the  result  of 
reason  or  of  the  mind,  but  the  contrivance  of  algebraic  lan- 
guage to  simplify  and  accelerate  the  communication  of  ideas. 
We  must  trespass  again  on  the  patience  of  our  readers, 
and  once  rrrore  defer  the  consideration  of  this  important 
work  to  our  next  Number,  when  we  shall  take  our  leave  of 
it.  (To-  be  continued.) 


Art.  VIII. — A  Tour  in  Zealand  in  the  Year  180G,-  with  an 
Historical  Sketch  of  the  Battle  of  Copenhage/i.  By  a 
Native  of  Denmark.  The  Second  Edition.  8vo.  5s. 
Baldwin.     1805. 

THERE  exists  among  the  continental  nations  a  marked 
fondness  for  imitating  whatever  is  English.  It  was  for  the 
purpose  of  combating  this  ruling  Anglomania  in  the  minds 
of  his  countrymen,  that  M.  Fievee,  who  now  enjoys  a  place  of 
trust  under  the  French  government,  came  over  during  the 
truce  which  succeeded  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  and  on  his  return 
published  his  (  Letters  on  England r;  a  work  as  full  of  misre- 
presentations or  falsehoods,  as  ever  issued  from  the  pen  of  the 
most  superficial  observer,  or  the  most  audacious  contemner 
of  truth.  The  author  of  the  present  work,  a  native  of  Den- 
mark, seems  to  be  infected  with  the  same  partiality  ;  for  hav- 
ing had  occasion  to  take  a  journey  of  business  or  pleasure, 
to  the  distance  of  a  i'ew  miles  from  Copenhagen,  and  under- 
standing that  in  this  country  it  is  not  easy  for  any  one  to- 
travel  from  London  to  York  or  Canterbury  without  laying 
an  account  of  his  excursion  before  the  world, he  was  induced 
by  the  above  motive,  by  the  thirst  of  fame,  or  by  desire  of 
money,  to  follow  the  example  of  Englishmen.  But  recol- 
lecting that  his  placid  countrymen  had  too  much  phlegm  or 
too  much  serrse  to  be  entrapped  into  the  purchase  of  a  work 
which  promised  so  ill  to  reward  their  liberality,  he  took  his 
passage  from  Tonningen,  and  put  his  manuscript  into  the 
luwids  of  a  London  printer, 
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It  is  our  duty  to  premise,  that  the  correctness  of  the  style 
and  language  with  which  this  volume  is  written,  does  the 
greatest  credit  to  the  author,  and,  we  hope,  will  encourage 
other  foreigners  to  the  study  of  the  English  language.  He 
assures  us  that  he  has  only  been  two  years  in  this  country. 

The  English  reader,  who  lias  probably  but  an  imperfect 
acquaintance  with    the  geography  of  Scandinavia,  will   be 
apt  to  expect  in  the  present  work,  an  account  of  the  princi° 
pal  productions  of  nature,  and  the  most  curious-  works  of  art, 
(if  indeed  there  be  any  works  of  art  in  Denmark,  except  the 
great  drinking-horn    at  Copenhagen,  described   by  Guthrie 
many  years  ago)  he  will  look  for  information   on  the  natural 
history  and  the  government  of  the  Danish  dominions,  toge- 
ther with  observations,  at  least  as  profound  as  are  usually 
met  with  in  books  of  a  similar  description,  on  the  manners 
and  customs  of  their  inhabitants.     Such  expectations  will  be 
damped  when  he   hears,  that  this  'Tour  in   Zealand'    was 
performed  on  foot  in  the  space  of  somewhat  less  than  a  fort- 
night,  and  that  the  limit  of  our  author's  excursion  did  not 
.extend    to   more  than   thirty    miles  from   the   city  whence 
he  set  out.     Any  person  therefore  who  should  take    a  walk 
from  London  to  Gravesend,and  give  an  account  of  whatever 
happened  to  meet  his  eye  in  the   villages  through  which  he 
passed,  would  possess  a  store  of  mateiials  calculated  to  fill  a 
volume  but  more  important  similar  than  the   present,   inas- 
much as  the  neignbourhood  of  the  British  metropolis  doubt- 
less furnishes  a  greater  variety  of  erratic  musicians,  dancing 
bears,  and  puppet-shows,  than  the  vicinity  of  the  capital   of 
Denmark.     Our  English  tourist  would  commence  his  work 
with  an  account  of  the  obelisk  in  St.  George's  fields;  he  would 
then  turn  outof  his  way  to  amuse  his  readers  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  motley  groupe  of  Sunday   company,   at  the  gar- 
dens of  the  Dog  and  Duck  ;  he  would  copy  epitaphs   from 
the  church-yards  of  Newington  or  Deptford  ;  and  if  fortune 
had  ordained  that  his  journey  should   take  place  in   Easter- 
week,  the  whimsical  sports  of  Greenwich  .hill   would  give  an 
interesting  diversity  to  his   narrative.      Of  precisely  similar 
places  and  things,   the  pages    before  us  contain  a  full,  and5 
we  doubt  not,  a  true  account.     But  as  a  candid  critic  never 
withholds  praise  where  praise  is  due,  so   must  we  return  our 
thanks  to  this  author  for  not  filling  a  larger  volume  with  his 
descriptions,  for  not  making  more  copious  extracts  from  the 
books  enumerated  in  his  preface,  and  for  not  extending  to  a 
greater  length  the  speculations  and  reflections  to  which  his 
own  understandinghas given  birth.  Happily  for  reviewers  and 
.for  literature,  the  iron  age  of  folios  is  past;  the  present,,  which 
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is  an  ffiiti  of  quartos,  may  fairly  be  called  the  brazen  age  of 
learning  ;  and  grateful  must  the  public  be  to  the  man  who 
brings  us  to  the  days  of  Silver,  and  confines  his  lucubrations 
within  the  limits  of  a  modest  octavo. 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  hastily  imagined  that  we  have  de- 
rived no  gratification  from  the  perusal  of  this  work.  The 
Very'  first  page  is  calculated  to  excite  pleasing  emotions  in 
the  breast  of  the  philanthropist.  It  contains  an  account  of 
the  monument  erected  in  the  vicinity  of  Copenhagen,  to 
Commemorate  the  emancipation  of  the  Danish  peasantry. 
Humanity  rejoices  in  the  contemplation  of  an  act  which 
reflects  the  highest  honour  on  the  head  and  heart  that 
planned  and  executed  it;  which  demonstrates  the  progress 
of  civilization,  the  expansion  of  the  human  intellect,  the 
increase  of  social  happiness,  and  the  extension  of  real  liberty 
— of  liberty  founded  on  the  principles  of  moderation,  justice^ 
and  reason .» 

'  We  set  off  in  the  mouth  of  June,  by  the  Western  gate,  close 
without  which  a  glorious  monument  stands  on  the  high  road,  in 
Gommemoration  of  the  emancipation  of  the  peasants. 

'  Four  figures  of  white  marble,  emblematical  of  peace,  plenty, 
content,  and  industry,  occupy  the  comers  of  the  pedestal;  from  the 
center  of  which  rises  a  beautiful  pyramid.  On  one  square  of  the 
base  is  written,  "  For  Christian  dtn  .v/vendc  dc  Danskes  ag  Nwskes 
Konge  afecnigcogtakn.emmel.ige  Jlorgcre."*  And  on  t..e  other, 
"Grundsteenen  bier  lagtaf  Fredcrik  Kongais  Son,Folkcts  Vc.i.  179C"t 
The  body  of  the  pyramidcontains  two  inscriptions,  purporting,  that 
the  king  considered  liberty,  rationally  exercised,  as  an  incentive  to 
virtue, — a  promoter  of  happiness,  and  a  stimulus  to  loyalty  ami  pa- 
triotism. 

'  Such  a  monument  cannot  but  gratify  the  feelings  of  every  beholder. 
The  affluent,  who  commiserated  the  former  sufferings  of  the  rustics, 
rejoice  at  this  triumph  of  humanity  ;  while  the  peasantry  contem- 
plate it  with  enthusiasm,  as  descriptive  of  their  rescue  from  slavery, 
and  their  elevation  to  that  rank  of  society,  which  is  the  prerogative 
of  human  beings.  Even  the  stranger  is  interested  :  On  viewing  it,  he 
conceives  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  government  which  studies  to 
give  happiness  to  those,  whose  ancestry,  by  resigning  their  rights  ■ 
and  privileges  to  the  crown,  established  the  basis  of  its  indepen- 
dence."    p.  1. 

The  concluding  sentence  of  the  above  extract  naturally 


*  "  To  Christian  the  Seventh,  King  of  the  Danes  and  Norwegians,  from 
united  and  grateful  citizens." 

t  "  The  foundation  stone  was  laid  bv  Frederick}  son  of  the  king,  the  friend 
ef  the.  people.     179  V* 
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brings  to  the  mind  of  the  philosopher  and  politician  on* 
of  the  most  singular  events  in  history,  that  of  the  Danish 
people  formally  and  voluntarily  resigning  their  rights  and 
privileges  into  the  hands  of  the  sovereign,  which  took  place 
in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

True  it  is,  that  power  and  superiority  are  so  flattering  and  de- . 
JighttuI  that,  fraught  with  temptation  and  exposed  to  dangers  as 
they  are, scarcely  any  virtue  is  socantioiis,or  any  prudence  so 
timorous,  as  to  be  sufficiently  on  its  guard  against  their  se- 
ductive influence.  History  furnishes  but  few  examples  of 
men  who  possessing  the  power  to  be  tyrants,  have  wanted 
the  will.  Highly  therefore  does  it  redound  to  the  honour 
of  the  sovereigns  of  Denmark,  thai  the  confidence  reposed 
in  them  by  their  subjects  has  not  been  belied;  that  in  few,  if 
any  instances,  it  has  been  exerted  otherwise  than  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people,  and  that  fortune  has  once  seen  her 
golden  cup  tasted  without  inebriation.  The  mild  spirit  of 
the  Danish  laws  in  all  the  ramifications  of  their  influence, 
is  the  first  object  which  strikes  the  observing  traveller,  and 
the  government  of  Denmark,  however  inferior  in  constitution, 
will,  in  its  administration,  yield  to  none  in  Europe. 

One  great  inducement  with  the  writer  to  give  the  present 
production  to  the  public,  seems  to  have  been  a  laudable  de- 
sire to  remove  the  unjust  and  unfavourable  notions  which 
foreigners  are  apt  to  entertain  of  his  countrymen.  The 
foundation  of  these  false  ideas  he  attributes  to  the  Germans, 
against  whom  he  loses  no  opportunity  of  dealing  out  the 
effusions  of  his  spleen.  '  It  seems  to  have  been  the  peculiar 
province  of  German  travellers,'  says  lie,  '  to  augment  their 
bulky  volumes  of  incomprehensible  falsehood,  with  visionary 
details  on  the  state  of  Denmark.  Naturally  phlegmatic, 
their  splenetic  minds  and  jaundiced  eyes  distort  or  discolour 
everv  object  thev  encounter;  and  their  chaotic  brains  cjve 
an  hideous  aspect  to  the  prospect  that  surrounds  them.. 
Scarce! v  a  page  either  of  the  preface  or  text  is  free  from  si- 
milar invective  or  innuendo.  He  congratulates  his  country 
that  the  system  of  enlisting  Germans  into  their  service  is 
done  away,  and  rejoices  that  with  the  abolition  of  German 
recruits,  German  habits,  or,  to  use  his  own  expression,  '  the 
habits  of  these  vagabonds,'  are  also  done  away,  and  that  mi- 
litary discipline  is  en  forced  by  reward  instead  of  punishment. 
*  it  is  no  longer  necessary,'  he  observes,  '  to  make  men  sol- 
dtcrs  by  flogging  them,  and  having  no  Germans  to  run 
away,  desertion,  formerly  so,  frequent,  is  now  little  known.' 
Whence  arises  this  hostility  between  the  Germans  and 
Panes,  we  cannot  say,  nor  does  our  author  hazard  any 
conjectures. 
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bf  Danish  taste,  the  reader  may  form  some  estimate  from 
a  passage  (page  f>7), which  informs  us  that  a  nobleman,  Count 
Schimmehnann,  haserectecl  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  his 
wife  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  certain  spring,  of  which,  that 
It  might  be  a  symbol  of  his  excessive  grief,  he  has  caused  the 
water  to  spout  from  an  eye,  on  which  occasion  the  spring 
is  vulgarly  called  'The  Weeping  Eye.'  Our  author  thinks 
this  an  interesting  spot. 

The  concluding  sentences  of  this  Tour  are,  like  the  open- 
in"-  ones,  calculated  to  interest  the  feelings  of  humanity. 

'Just  as  we  were  passing  the  most  remarkable  field  about  Copen- 
hagen, I  begged  him  to  accompany  me  a  few  paces  out  of  the  way, 
that  I  might  shew  him  something  worthy  his  observation.  Immedi- 
ately on  the  shore  stands  a  small  stone  with  this  inscription,  Justitz 
Stedet*  the  sight  of  which  cannot  fail  to  excite  agreeable  sensations, 
when  we  consider  how  seldom  it  is  frequented.  The  last  execution 
took  place  in  the  year  1797.  I  shall  not  turn  casuist  on  this  occasion; 
whatever  the  cause — effects  combine  to  render  this  stone  an  honorable 
monument  of  the  national  character. 

i  May  the  laws  of  our  country  have  no  occasion  to  disturb  the  grass 
which  shades  this  spot  V 

No  consideration  is  more  important,  whether  taken  in  a 
political  and  religious  point  of  view,  or  with  reference  to  our 
private  feelings,  than  the  execution  of  criminals.  It  comes 
home  to  every  man.  The  politician  reflects  how  far  the 
lives  thus  wantonly  destroyed,  might  have  been  rendered 
serviceable  to  society  ;  the  divine  considers  in  what  Cases', 
and  in  what  cases  only,  the  immutable  law  of  God  autho- 
rizes us  to  takeaway  existence  ;  and  on  the  days  when  t!  e 
prisons  of  this  metropolis  are  emptied  into  ttie  grave,  let 
every  spectator  of  the  legal  massacre,  as  is  reported  of  the 
learned  arid  pious  Boerhaave,  put  this  question  to  his  own 
heart,  '  Are  these  men  less  culpable  than  I  am  V 

By  way  of  supplement  the  author  has  subjoined  an  histo- 
rical account  of  the  battle  of  Copenhagen,  which  heobserves 
has  not  hitherto  been  impartially  described.  That  splendid 
victory  adds  such  an  inestimable  jewel  to  the  glory  of  Eng- 
land, that  no  one  will  be  disposed  to  quarrel  with  him  for 
this  addition.  The  day  of  Copenhagen,  though  unsuccessful, 
was  glorious  to  Denmark,  and  the  high  praises  of  our  late 
lamented  hero,  bore  honourable  testimony  to  Danish  valour. 
We  are  happy  therefore  to  meet  with  the  particulars^  t  hat  va- 


*  Place  of  Justice. 

Crit.  Hey,  Vol.  7.  Mar  h,  1800. 
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lour  in  an  enemy,  narrated  in  a  simple  and  candid  manner,, 
and  the  hope  of  our  author  will,  we  are  convinced,  be  fulfil- 
led, 'that  his  account  will  be  acceptable  to  both  nations, 
■which  have  been  reciprocally  raised  in  the  estimation  of  each 
other.'  But  while  we  are  ready  to  allow  all  due  praise  to- 
our  foes,  we  cannot  help  remarking  that  our  author's  patrio- 
tism leads  him  on  this  occasion,  and  indeed  throughout  his 
work,  to  use  somewhat  hyperbolical  expressions,  when  cele- 
brating the  valour,  and  more  particularly  the  naval  inlrepe- 
dity  of  his  countrymen.  On  one  occasion  even,  the  feeble 
ray  of  the  star  of  Denmark,  is  boldly  put  in  apposition  with 
the  meridian  splendor  of  the  sun  of  Britain.  A  captain  of  a 
Danish  frigate  isexalted  to  the  honours  of  heroism,  for  having 
driven  offaTripolitan  corsair;  a  lieutenant  is  crowned  with  glo- 
ry for  fighting  a  drawn  battle  with  a  privateer;  and  no  inconsi- 
derable honour  is  allotted  to  the  gallant  crew  of  a  frigate  for 
weathering  a  storm  in  the  bay  of  Naples.  The  writer  anticipates 
the  glory  of  the  midshipmen  of  the  academy  of  Copenhagen  ; 
and  a  parcel  of  school-boys  are,  by  the  magnifying  powers  of 
his  optic,  already  transformed  into  present  heroes,  (p.  57.) 
But  the  poets  inform  us  that  the  love  of  our  country  is  supe- 
rior to  reason,  and  a  favourite  hobby-horse  must  be  permitted 
to  every  writer  and  every  man.  By  way  of  apology,  however, 
for  our  perciftage,  we  will  gratify  our  author*  by  quoting 
from  his  work  an  instance  of  disinterested  heroism,  which 
has  been  rarely  equalled  in  any  nation,  and  which  is  worthy 
of  the  best  days  of  the  Roman  republic.  It  took  place  in 
the  year  17K),  in  an  engagement  between  the  Danish  and 
Swedish  fleets. 

'During  the  engagement  one  of  sur  line  of  battle  ships — the  Dan- 
brog,  took  fire,  nor  could  all  our  efforts  to  extinguish  the  flames  avail. 
Captain  Kvitfeldt  saw  one  ray  of  hone  which  seemed  to  promise  safe- 
ty to  himself  and  his  crew  ;  it  was  to  cut  his  cables  and  drive 
ashore;  there  was,  however,  danger  to  be  apprehended  it  the  wind 
•hould  change,  iu  which  case  she  would  be  drifted  among  our  own 
fleet,  and  thus  endanger  both  shipping  and  town.  Of  two  evils,  Hvit- 
feldt  chose  the  least.  lie  gave  positive  orders  that  the  cables 
should  not  be  cut :  then  sent  his  officers  among  the  crew,  briefly  to 
explain  to  them,  that  their  fate  either  way  would  be  inevitable  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  to  ask  them,  if  it  would  not  be  more  glorious  to 
pursue  the  destruction  of  their  enemy  while  the  Daubing  existed, 
than,  by  a  vain  attempt  to  save  themselves,  endanger  thousands  of 
their  countrymen  ? 

*  This  truly  patriotic  writer  is  determined  to  accomplish  his  favourite  point. 
He  informs  us  that  lie  is  about  to  publish  a  work  from  the  Danish,  entitled 
*'  The  great  and  good  Deed*,  of  Danes,  Norwegians,  aud  HoliteiniajisJ* 
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s  The  sailors  approved  the  opinion  of  their  gallant  captain  by  their 
Cordial  cheers.  Hvitfeldt  then  sent  six  men  on  board  the  admiral 
to  inform  him  of  their  determination,  and  to  bid  their  country 
farewell.  In  a  few  minutes  the  flames  reaching  the  magazine — ex- 
plosion followed,  and  all  on  board  mounted  to  the  skies.' 

But  our  author  is  not  content  that  his  countrymen  should 
perform  illustrious  actions;  the  Muses  of  Denmark  are  put. 
in  requisition  to  record  them. 

'  Captains  and  poets 
Shall,  with  their  Bilhoa  Llade  and  grey-goose  quill, 
Conspire  to  honour  me.' 

Accordingly  Messrs.  "Bruun  and  Thaarup,  Ttahbekand  Ha- 
gerup,  names,  which  should  seem  to  be  as  unconsonant  with 
the  Muses  as  they  are  unknown  to  fame,  are  represented  as 
embalming  the  exploits  of  their  compatriots  in  imperishable 
numbers,  and  depositing  them  in  the  temple  of  immortality. 
The  reader  is  dismissed  with  an  account  of  the  beneficial 
effects   that  have  accrued  to  Denmark  from  the  above  me- 
morable conflict;  these,  however,   may  not  at  first  sight  be 
quite  so  obvious  to  an   English  reader.     Faithful  to  his  an- 
tipathy or  resentment,  he  estimates,  among  the  first  of  these 
advantages,  the  expulsion   of  Germans   from    the    service* 
which  immediately  took  place  when   the  natives  had  so  well 
proved  themselves  both  capable  and  disposed  to  protect  their 
country.     Another  good  consequence  was,  the  institution  of 
a  patriotic  fund,  which,  in  1802,  had    accumulated    to  up- 
wards of  50,0001.  sterling,  and  the  interest  of  which  is  appli- 
cable to  the  maintenance,  relief  and  education  of  individual 
sufferers,  or  of  those  who  had  lost,  or  may  hereafter  lose,  their 
husbands,  children,  or  other  relations  in  battle,     Butthemost, 
important  benefit  is  the  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  navy,  and  which,  according  to  the  present  statement,  (p. 
52.)  is  very  considerable.   The  number  of  midshipmen  also  in 
the  Roval  Naval  Academv  was  increased  from  60  to  120  ;  and 
various  batteries  were  built,  and  others  projected,  which  wilL 
render  the  metropolis  impregnable,  in  the  opinion  of  our  au- 
thor, who  asserts  that •  the  2d  of  April,  1801,   surpassed  the 
uninterrupted  calm  of  an  eighty  years  peace,  in  yielding  sub- 
stantial   benefits  to  Denmark.'  fie  forgets,  however,  one  ma- 
terial advantage,  viz.  that  the  above  battle  produced  a  peace 
which  prevented  the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen,  induced 
the  Northern  states  to  consult   their  real  interest,  laid   open 
the  delusions  of  French  influence,  and  dissolved  the  coalition 
which  had  been  set  on  foot  by  the  madness  of  Paul  I. 
What  partDenmark  mav  be  eventually  disposed  or  compelled 
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to  take  in  the  contests  which  will  probably  agitate  Europe 
for  many  years,  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  She  is  not  a 
substantive  power,  and  her  motives  must  ever  be  influenced 
in  a  great  degree  by  those  of  her  more  potent  neighbours. 
Such  is  the  uncertainty  of  the  present  state  of  things,  and  such 
the  precarious  situation  of  Europe,  that  the  best  grounded 
speculations  seem  to  be  made  only  to  be  defeated.  We  shall 
Dot,  however,  close  this  article  without  expressing  our  pleas- 
ing sense  of  the  author's  loyalty  to  his  late  sovereign,  the 
Prince  Royal  of  Denmark,  whose  virtues  and  wisdom  claimed 
the  highest  regard.  Nor  is  any  thing  more  delightful  than 
-  to  contemplate  the  devotion  of  a  grateful  and  happy  people  to 
the  prince  to  whom  they  looked  upas  their  friend  and  pro- 
tector, and  whose  loss  must  be  as  sincerely  lamented  as  it  is 
irreparable. 

*  The  Prince  married  Maria  daughter  of  Prince  Charles,  Stadthol- 
der  of  Holstein.  Several  children  were  the  fruit  of  their  union,  of 
whom,  the  Princess  Carolina  is  the  only  survivor.  She  is  about  ten 
years  old,  but  excluded  from  inheriting  the  crown  by  the  laws  of 
Denmark,  which  confine  the  succession  to  heirs  male.  This  has  se- 
veral times  afforded  the  people  grounds  to  evince  their  affection  to  the 
prince,  by  expressing  their  heartfelt  regret,  that  the  throne  of  Den- 
mark was  not  likely  to  be  filled  by  his  immediate  descendant;  but  it  was 
never  more  cordially  manifested  than  on  the  13th  of  February  1802, 
i  In  the  morning  of  that  day  the  cannon  announced  the  delivery 
of  the  Princess.  The  people  anxiously  listened  for  a  second, and  third 
discharge,*  but  their  wishes  were  disappointed,  and  a  certain  gloom 
clouded  every  face  in  the  city.  Notwithstanding  which,  when  night 
approached,  all  sacrificed  their  personal  feelings.  The  city  was  illumi- 
nated, and  the  hut  emulated  the  palace  in  testimony  of  unfeigned 
loyalty  and  joy. 

'  When  the  Pi incess  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  go  abroad,  she 
visited  the  theatre.  The  streets  through  which  the  Royal  family 
had  to  pass,  were  brilliantly  embellished  with  devices,  and  other- 
wise disposed  to  give  eclat  to  the  occasion. 

'  On  the  Koyal  personages  entering  their  box,  they  were,  quite  con- 
trary to  custom,  greeted  with  the  enthusiastic  acclamations  of  the 
audience;  and  at  their  departure  from  the  theatre,  the  populace, 
amid  thundering  huzzas,  surrounded  the  royal  party  with  such  ea- 
gerness and  impetuosity,  that  the  guards  were  compelled  to  recede 
and  suffer  them  to  follow  the  carriage. 

'  This  circumstance  recalls  to  my  mind  the  reply  of  Frederick  the 
Fourth  to  the  French  Ambassador,  when  the  latter  expressed  his  sur- 
prise, that  his  Majesty  should  live  at  li is  country  seat  without  guards. 
*'  I  am   always  safe  in  the  arms  of  my  people,"  replied    the    King. 

1  But  the  sense  of  the  nation  cannot  be  conveyed  in  stronger  lan- 
guage, than  by    relating  the   following  anecdote:  "  A  gardenei  in 

*  On  the  birth  of  a  prince  the  guns  tire  three  times. 
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Norway,  having  injured  his  private  fortune  through  his  zeal  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  horticulture  in  that  country,  died,  leaving  his 
family  without  any  other  means  of  support  than  their  claim  on  the 
gratitude  and  justice  of  the  public,  in  whose  welfare  he  had  sacrificed 
his  ail. 

'  Their  case  was  made  known,  and  their  distress  was  relieved. 
Among  others,  one  gentleman  particularly  distinguished  himself; 
he  sent  50  dollars  to  the  poor  family  iu  a  letter  concluding-  with 
these  words,  "  Let  vs  all  hope,  the  approaching  delivery  of  the  Prin- 
cess Royal  may  bless  this  com, try  with  another  Christian  the  Fourth." 
This  elegant,  impressive  note,  fully  described  the  feelings  of  the 
people  towards  their  present  good  and  gallant  prince,  and  formed  a 
pleasing  union  of  humanity  and  loyalty.' 

No  stronger  proof  can  be  desired  of  the  conviction  of  his 
subjects  tli at  the  object  of  their  confidence  and  attachment 
discharged  the  highest  duly  of  monarchs,  in  making  their 
happiness  his  principal  aim  and  study.  Since  this  article 
was  written,  the  hand  of  death  has  snatched  him  from  his 
weeping  country  :  vain  therefore  are  the  wishes  we  had  ex 
pressed,  thai  he  might  be  able  to  steer  his  bark  securely- 
amid  the  rocks  and  shoals  which  now  beset  the  ocean  of 
politics,  that  he  might  continue  to  deserve  the  affection  of  his 
people,  and  holdout  to  the  kings  of  the  earth  a  bright  exam 
pie  of  real  glory.  '  Quid  enim  est  gloria  ?  Est  illustris  e,t 
pervagata  multorum  magnorumque,  aut  in  suos,  aut  in  pa- 
triam,  aut  in  omne  genus  hominum,  fama  meritorum.' — Cic. 


Art.  IX. —  Researches  into  the.  Properties  of  Spring  Water, 
fyc.     Johnson.     1803. 

Art.  X. — A  Medical  and  Experimental  Inquiry  into  the 
Origin,  Symptoms,  and  Cure  of  Constitutional  Diseases, 
$€.  Bv  William  Lambe,  M.  D.  Fellow  of  the  College  of 
Physicians.     Svo.     7  s.     Mawman.     180j. 

AS  both  these  works  pursue  the  same  route  of  inquiry, 
and  as  the  former  has  remained  hitherto  unnoticed  in  the 
Critical  Review,  we  shall  ,  now  couple  them  together, 
Pr.  Lambe's  Analysis  of  Leamington  Springs  was  noticed 
some  time    ago  in  this  journal. 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  composition  of  water  by  Mr.  Ca- 
vendish, and  the  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  this  doctrine 
by  the  French  chemists,  pure  water,  though  not  a  simple  and 
uncompounded  element,  may  be  considered  as  a  principle, 
stii generis,  admitting  of  no  variation  in  quality  from  the  pro- 
portions or  the  method  of  admixture  of  its  constituent  ingre- 
dients.    But  as  it  comes  to  us  from   the   great  laboratory  of 
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nature,  whether  from  the   clouds,  where  it  mingles   with  the 
volatilized  exhalations  of  decomposed  terrestrial  matter  ;  or 
from  the   fountain,  which  pours  it  out,  after    having  passed 
over  the  different  strata  of  which  the  surface  of  our,  globe  is 
composed  ;it  is  generally  contaminated,  bringing  along  with 
it  some  particles  of  heterogeneous  matter,  which  are  dissolved 
or  suspended  in  it.     The  commixture,  solution  or  suspension 
or  these  heterogeneous  substances,  occasions  that  great  vari- 
ety of  waters    which   is   to  be    found   in    all  countries  and 
climates,  and  that  amazing  diversity  of  operation    which  is 
undergone  by  all  animated  bodies  from  their  use.     Thus  some 
waters  are  noxious    toman  and  to  animals,  from  the  impreg- 
nation of  poisonous  minerals;  whilst  others,  by  a  more  salu- 
tary impregnation,  are   the  means  of  alleviating  and  of  cur- 
ing their  diseases.  Thus  also  some  waters, either  from  acciden- 
tal admixture,  or  greater  purity,  are  useful  in  arts  and  manu- 
factures, and  help  to  add  embellishment  and  comfort  to  life. 
As  a  subject  in  which  the  continuation  of  their  existence  was 
immediately  involved,  water,  from  the  first,  must  have  enga- 
ged the  anxious  attention  of  mankind.     If  not  the  instrument 
of  nutrition    itself,  it  is  the  instrument  by  which  aliment  is 
conveyed  into  all  organised  and  living  matter,  in  which  it  is 
dissolved,  and  through  which    it  is  immediately  applied  to 
the  vital  powers.  In  the  early  stages  of  civilization,  and  in  cli- 
mates where    water  was  scarce,  a  fountain  or  a   river  was. 
necessarily  chosen  as  the  seat  of  a  colony. 

As  a  subject  of  medical  research,  it  could  not  be  long  be- 
fore water  engaged  the  attention  too  of  the  enquiring  part 
ofmankind.  It  would  be  soon  observed,  that  health  was 
materially  affected  by  the  choke  of  waters,  that  some  pro- 
duced giddiness,  that  others  occasioned  purging,  and  that 
the  strong  smell  of  others  rendered  them  at  least  tit  subjects 
of  trial  as  medicines.  The  Father  of  physic  in  the  tract 
rrspi  Aepuv,  Ydcclav,  Tcwav,  has  given  rules  for  the  choice  of 
Waters  chiefly  looking  to  the  situation  from  which  they 
proceed.  He  has,  however,  laid  down  some  few  rules  for 
the  choice  of  them,  looking  at  their  contents  and  their  obvi- 
ous qualities:  vid.  CX.  &c.  Pliny  is  more  explicit  as  to 
the  effect  of  certain  waters,  some  of  which  he  says  intoxicate  ; 
ljut  though  the  physician  might  watch  the  effects,  and  by  ex- 
perience calculate  the  operation  of  particular  waters — yet 
was  there  no  rule  on  which  to  ground  a  philosophical  no- 
tice of  the  causes  which  operated,  till  chemistry  began  to 
lay  open  the  wonders  of  nature,  Asa  subject  of  chemical  re- 
search, water  had  scarcely  been  noticed  before  the  days  of 
oar  celebrate4  couqttymau  Vtobert  Boyle,    who    discovered, 
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several  precipitants,  and  proposed   many  methods   of  exa- 
mining   the   contents  of  waters.     Hoffmann  had,   with    his 
usual  diligence  and   sagacity,    written  on    mineral   waters. 
Short  had  laboured  through   a  thick    quarto,  to  inform  hi3 
readers  of  the  nature  of  warm  waters  and    purging  waters, 
smd  chalybeate   waters,  and    had    perplexed   himself  about 
vitriol,  and  alum,  and  nitre.     But  it  was  not  possible  that  the 
composition  of  impregnated  waters  could  be  examined  with 
any  degree   of  precision,  whilst  the  gaseous  contents  were 
unknown  ;  and  consequently  no  great  progress  was  made  in 
this  branch  of  science  till  the  discovery  of  the  composition 
of  magnesia  by  Dr, Black.  This  discovery,  which  forms  an  sera 
in  chemical  science,  prepared   the  way   for  those  great  im- 
provements in  the  investigation  of  the  contents  of  waters, 
which  enabled  the  illustrious  Bergman  to  embody  their  che- 
mical analysis,  within  the  legitimate   rules  of  scientific  in- 
quir}'.     The  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  water,  and  the 
progressive  improvements  in  chemistry,  have  still  further 
advanced  this  most  important  branch  of  science;  and  in  the 
works  before  us,  we  have   to  examine  the  truth*  of  a  disco- 
very of  infinite  importance  to  society,  and  which  has  resulted 
from  the  deductions  of  some  of  the  wisest  applications  of 
chemical   art:  whether,   as    is  asserted    in    the  Researches 
into  the  Properties  of  Spring  Water,  bread,  dissolved  in  very 
minute  quantities  in  water,  and  not  discoverable  by  the  usual 
chemical  tests,  becomes  slowly  the  occasion  of  many  painful 
and  lingering  diseases:  or,  as  is  asserted  in  the  Medical  and 
Experimental  Enquiry,  whether  water   does  not  commonly 
contain   a  septic  poison,  which,  received  into  the  stomach, 
and  absorbed  into  the  system,   contaminates  it,  and    lays   a 
foundation  for  some  of  the  most  serious  constitutional  dis- 
eases, particularly  scrophula,    gout,  cancer,   and  consump- 
tion. 

Dr.  Short,  who  seems  not  to  have  spared  those  of  his 
contemporaries  who  disagreed  with  him  in  their  opinions, 
and  whom  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  honest  in  his  senti- 
ments, as  he  is  blunt  and  unreserved  in  communicating  them, 
says,'  I  know  it  has  been  a  common  thing  both  with  natura- 
lists and  physicians  to  impregnate  mineral  waters  with  imagi- 
nary, not  real  principles,  and  they  have  scarce  left  a  metal, 
mineral,  or  fossil,  which  some  spring  or  other  shall  not  con- 
tain :  hence  are  they  in  continual  fear  about  tlieir  effects, 
and  in  the  utmost  uncertainty  about  their  uses  and  hurtful 
consequences,when,  in  truth,  it  is  their  own  fruitful  fancy,  not 
nature,  that  impregnates  them  with  poisons.'  Short,  on  Mi- 
neral Waters,  Pief  p.  II,  H. 
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From  the  analysis  we  shall  new  give  or"  Dr.  Lambe's  t\vo 
works,  let  the  reader  judge,  whether  or  no  Ins  imagi- 
nation has  been  so  impregnated,  or  whether  we  are  not  in- 
debted to  him  for  the  means  of  discovering  a  subtle  poison, 
which  gradually  undermines  the  comforts  and  the  prop* 
of  life,  whilst  we  receive  it,  without  suspicion,  as  the  most 
innocent  vehicle  of  nourishment. 

1.  The  Researches  into  the  Properties  of  Spring  Water; 
are  divided  into  three  parts  ; 

In  the  first,  the  author  assumes  the  solvent  power  which 
he  attributes  to  water,  as  an  acknowledged  fact;  relying 
only  on  a  single  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  assertion;  viz.  that 
he  has  extracted  and  reduced  a  globule  of  the  metal  from  a 
portion  of  suspected  water.  This  part  of  the  work  is  occu- 
pied by  some  general  considerations  on  the  subject  of  water; 
and  an  inquiry  into  the  symptoms  which  may  be  attributed, 
to  the  action  of  this  poison,  when  habitually  introduced  in. 
the  very  minute  quantities  which  common  water  is  capable 
of  dissolving.  The  second  part  contains  a  variety  of  casei 
to  illustrate  the  general  doctrine,  and  to  point  out  more 
distinctly  and  fully  the  nature  of  the  symptoms  ascribed  to 
this  poison.  In  the  third  part  are  recited  the  chemical  ex- 
periments by  which  it  is  proved  that  common  water  is  a  true 
solvent  of  lead,  and  thus  becomes  deleterious  to  the  hu- 
man frame.  By  common  water,  the  author  always  under- 
stands, wafer  in  the  condition  in  which  it  is  applied  to  do- 
mestic uses,  as  contra-distinguished  from  pure  or  distilled 
water. 

Several  writers  of  eminence,  Sir  Geo. Baker,  Dr.Heberdcn, 
Pr.  Percival,  and  others,  have  already  paid  considerable  at- 
tention to  the  point  in  question;  being  fully  aware  of  the  dread- 
ful mischiefs  often  arising  from  the  slow  and  unsuspected  in- 
troduction of  saturnine  poison.  But  these  writers,  finding  that 
the  volatile  liver  of  sulphur  (sulphuretof  ammonia,)  the  most 
delicate  test  which  was  employed  in  their  times,when  added 
to  water  which  had  been  long  kept  in  contact  with  lead,  does 
not  in  the  least  discolourthe  fluid,  they  concluded  that  none 
of  the  metal  was  dissolved,  and  that  the  fears  and  suspicions 
of  the  antient  physicians  were  without  foundation.  Though 
he  acknowledges  the  correctness  of  these  experiments,  the 
present  author  denies  the  justness  of  the  conclusion.  From 
observing  the  phenomena  which  take  place,  by  keeping  a 
piece  of  lend  in  common  water,  he  became  convinced  that  a 
portion  of  the  metal  is  really  dissolved  by  the  fluid-  For  in 
ibis  case,  after  ten  or  twelve  days,  a  crystalline  matter  began 
to  be  deposited  on  the  glass  at,  the  surface  of  the  water  ;  an^ 
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the  water  itself  became  gradually  covered  with  a  pellicle. 
This  pellicle  was  examined,  and  found  to  contain  some  lead  ; 
the  metal  must  therefore  have  been  held  insolation  by  the 
Water,  from  which  the  pellicle  had  been  separated. 

There  must  therefore  exist  in  water  some  matter  which, 
by  its  union  with  the  metal,  prevents  its  detection  by  the 
usual  chemical  re-agents;  and  to  discover  it,  recourse  must 
be  had  to  other  processes.  These  are  precipitating  the  wa- 
ter, and  fusing  the  precipitate  with  an  alkali.  By  this  sim- 
ple operation,  a  globule  of  metal  was  reduced.  It  may  also 
be  rendered  evident  to  the  action  of  sulphurated  hydrogen 
gas,  by  other  processes ;  but  for  these,  and  the  other  che- 
mical experiments  connected  with  the  subject,  we  must  re- 
fer to  the  work  itself. 

What  then  are  the  symptoms  of  disease  which  may  be  ex- 
pected from  the  use  of  water  so  contaminated  ?  Those  which 
will  first  occur  to  the  mind  are  the  well-known  train  of  evils 
attending  the  saturnine  colic.  Dr.  Lambe  has  observed  in- 
stances of  this  disease,  and  believes  them  to  be  far  from  rare 
occurrences ;  and  he  cites  the  opinion  of  the  observant  He- 
berden,  (p.  36)  in  confirmation  of  his  own.  But  chronic 
pains  of  the  bowels,  not  of  so  great  severity  as  to  be  esteemed 
genuine  instances  of  saturnine  colic,  he  believes  to  be  much 
more  common.  On  this  subject  he  lays  down  some  prac- 
tical rules  for  discriminating  these  pains  from  those  arising 
from  common  causes. 

'  To  remove  obstruction  and  resolve  inflammation  are  the  chief 
indications  in  most  of  the  ordinary  diseases  of  the  bowels,  and  by 
pursuing  these  with  sufficient  steadiness,  considerable  advantage  is 
frequently  gained.  But  the  operation  of  lead  upon  the  system  is 
powerfully  sedative  and  debilitating,  and  directly  adverse  to  exu- 
berant action.  Hence  in  the  most  acute  form  of  the  saturnine  dis- 
ease, opium  (which  is  strongly  stimulant  on  the  arterial  system)  is 
administered  with  safety  and  advantage,  in  quantities  much  larger 
than  can  be  borne  in  most  other  diseases;  bleeding,  which  is  impe- 
riously requisite  in  inflammations  of  the  intestines,  is  here  rarely 
admissible;  and  cathartic  medicines  are  useful  only  so  far  as  they 
support  or  excite  intestinal  action,  and  remove  or  prevent  unnatural 
and  morbid  accumulations.  The  pains  of  which  I  am  now  treating, 
participate  in  the  nature  of  those  of  the  proper  saturnine  colic,  or  to 
speak  more  justly,  are  the  very  same,  except  in  degree  ;  and  they 
are  still  more  adverse  to  strong  and  repeated  evacuations,  from  the 
exhaustion  of  the  vital  powers  produced  by  the  previous  slow,  silent, 
and  unheeded  operation  of  the  poison  on  the  constitution.  Opiates 
united  to  laxative  medicines,  cordials  and  tonics,  may  be  frequently 
admissible  and  necessary,  which  in  common  bowel  complaints 
.Would  be  mure  detrimental  than  useful ;   whilst  the  remedies  which 
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are  often  serviceable  in  the  latter  diseases,  will  produce  little  or  tt<* 
benefit  in  the  saturnine  pains.  The  small  relief  obtained  by  common 
modes  of  treatment,  or  even  ihe'injurious  tendency  of  them,  if  pushed 
too  far,  are  circumstances  which  may  give  an  attentive  observer  an 
insight  into  the  nature  ot  thesu-  pains,  and  excite  his  suspicions  of 
their  cause,  if  he  were  previously  uninformed  of  it.'     p.  ^£),   &c. 

But  though  the  bowels  are  not  particularly  affected,  it  ia 
difficult  to   conceive   that  the   perpetual  introduction   of  a 
deleterious  poison  can  be  unattended  with  pernicious  conse- 
quences. The  information,  however,  to  be  gained  on  this  sub- 
ject from  medical  writers  is  very  scanty  and  imperfect.    It  is 
commonly  acknowledged  i  s  one  of  the  parents  of  chronical 
and  lingering  diseases;  it  has  been  supposed  to  operate  as  a 
slow  poison ;  and  it  has  even  been  asserted  to  have  been  made 
subservient,  in  some  countries,   to  such  nefarious  purposes. 
But  as  the  genuine  and  peculiar  symptoms  of  such  diseases 
have  not  been  hitherto  described,  they  can  be  discovered  only 
by  a  careful  and  original  observation.     Dr.  L's.  experience 
has  not  enabled  him  to  point  out  any  precise  diagnostic  symp- 
tom, or  train  of  symptoms,  by  which  saturnine  diseases  may 
he  certainly  distinguished.  Still  there  have  been  found  some 
very  strong  points   of  resemblance  in  the  cases  which  have 
occurred  :  iusoftiuth  that  the    author  regards    it  as   by  no 
means  difficult  to  delect  the  operation  of  the  poison,  and  in 
consequence  to  cut  off  the  source  of  mischief. 

{3ut  notwithstanding  that  in  very  numerous  examples  thede- 
leterious  quality  of  waler,which  has  been  tainted  by  the  tubes 
through  which  it  has  been  conducted,  or  the  cistern  in  which 
it  has  been  kept,  is  sufficiently  obvious,  it  is  allowed  that  the 
great  majority  of  those  who  use   them   receive  no  injury  so 
sensible  and  well  marked  as  to  be  referred  with  certainty  to 
the  poison  of  lead  as  its  specific  cause.     This  apparent  salu- 
brity is  ascribed  to  the  great  slowness  of  its  operation,  and 
the  very  minute   quantities   of  the  metal  which   are  taken 
up;  so  that  in  most  cases,  it  rather  co-operates  with  other 
morbific  causes  ^han  produces  any  distinct  and  peculiar  dis- 
ease, and  is  to  be  esteemed  a  depressing  and  sedative  power, 
which  is  in  constant  action,  but  of  which  it  is  not  very  easy 
justly  to  appreciate  the  effects. 

Such  are  the  sentiments  of  the  writer  on  the  particular 
object,  of  these  Researches,  They  are  illustrated  by  a  va- 
riety of  cases,  the  greater  part  of  them  original.  One  we 
are  pleased  to  see  sanctioned  by  the  name  and  the  autho- 
rity of  the  venerable  Sir  George  Baker,  whose  labours  in  thi; 
department  of  medical  science  ate  so  much  esteemed. 
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The  more  common  and  general  affections   which  are  at- 
tributed to  water  contaminated  by  lead,  are  pains  of  the  sto* 
mach  ;  these    are  often  referred  to  the  sternum,  and  very 
commonly  they   seem  fixed   between   the  shoulder-blades; 
in  females  the  abdomen  is  apt  to  swell,   and  it  becomes  per- 
manently distended,  as  in  tympanitis;  the  digestive  powers 
are  destroyed  ;    there  is  a  general  laxity  of  all  the  muscular 
fibres;  the  body  becomes  emaciated;  the  heart  is  affected 
With  irregular  palpitations,  which  are  quite  distinct  from  the 
palpitation    excited  by  organic  disease;  the  respiration  is 
contracted  and  often  asthmatic;  the  voice  feeble  ;  the  com- 
plexion sallow  and  cadaverous.     These  subjects  are  rarely 
feverish  ;  their  pulse  is  commonly  slow  and   feeble,   and  if 
any  fever  accompanies  their  disorders,  it  is  low  and  obscure* 
Saturnine  colic  and  subsequent    palsy  have  been  observed, 
but  they  must  be  deemed  rare  occurrences. 

All  the  cases  related  do  not  appear  to  us  of  equal  weight, 
or  equally  adapted  to  prove  the  point  intended  to  be  esta- 
blished. But  it  is  at  the  same  time  fair  to  observe,  that  in 
one  or  two  instances,  the  hypothesis  is  proposed  rather  as  a 
reasonable  conjecture  than  advanced  as  an  established  truth. 
We  select  the  following  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  were 
somewhat  uncommon. 

'  Cases  VIJ.  and  VIII.     In  the  spring  0f  the  same  year,  (1801) 
two  of  the  children  of  this  family,  the  elder  about  seven,  the  youn- 
ger five  years  old,  were  attacked  about   the  same  time  with  a  dis- 
order in  the  respiration,   exactly  similar  ill  each.     The  elder  hap- 
pened to   be  removed  yery  soon    to  another  house,  and  the    disease 
quickly  disappeared.      But  it  continued  to  affect  the  other  several 
months.     The  respiration  was  performed    with  a    croaking  sound, 
like  a  slight  degree  of  the  croup,    and  as  if  the  passage  of  the  air 
through  the  glottis   was  obstructed.     At   times  the  action    of  the 
heart  appeared  to  be  very  irregular  ;  but  from  so  young  a  subject, 
a  distinct  account  of  his  feelings  could  not  be  expected.  The  coun- 
tenance was  pale,  and  the  health  and  strength  a  good  deal  impaired. 
Repeated  emetics*  were  administered,    and   many    medicines  tried^ 
but  without  giving  any  effectual    relief.       At    length    he    removed 
with  his  father  to  the  west  of  England,  where  the  disorder  wore  off, 
without  the  aid  of  medicine,  in  no  great  length  of  time.   But  though 
be  has  been  without  complaint  for  more   than   a  twelvemonth,  hi* 
countenance  did  not  acquire  the  appearance  of  health  till  the  close 
of 1802. 

'  It  is  very  observable,  that  this  child,  during  the  course  of  the 
disease  I  have  described,  was  also  afflicted  with  ophthalmia  in  each 
irye.  The  inflammation  was  of  that  indolent  species  which  would 
tijfpfe  been  tinned  serofuluu>     This  resisted  likewise  all  the  usual 
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applications,  but  it  disappeared  with  his  other  complaints,  and  has 
not  recurred.' 

That  lead  may  be  dissolved  in  common  water,  but  in  such 
a  form  of  combination  as  not  to  be  discoverable  by  the  usual 
chemical  tests,  Dr.  Lambe  has  demonstrated  ;  for  he   pro- 
cured a  globule  of  lead  from  water,  on  which  these  tests  had 
been  tried  :   that  water  &o  impregnated  may    be  the  source 
of  saturnine  diseases,  and  of  some   of  those  anomalous  dis- 
orders which  affect  weakly  people,  is  certainly  very  probable 
irom  some  of  the  cases  which  he  has  adduced.     But  we  can- 
not but  consider,  that  when  the  mind  has  laboured  hard  or 
long  in  the  investigation  of  any  subject,  it  perhaps  is  not  in 
the  nature  of  things  but  that  it  should  receive  some  bias  to- 
wards its  own  favourite  system.     Thus  the  purity  of  truth  is 
corrupted  by  preconceived  opinions,  facts  are  twisted  into  a 
constrained  agreement  with    these  opinions,   vague   resem- 
blances are  enlisted  as  decisive  arguments,  and  a  system  is 
built  up  corresponding  chiefly  with   the   prejudices  or  the 
fancy  of  the    author.     We  do  not  say  that  this  is  the  case 
with  Dr.  Lambe's  hypothesis,    which   is  supported  by    very 
decisive   chemical  analyses,  and  by  some  striking  and  pro- 
bable   instances.     We    wish   however   to  warn  this  learned 
physician,   against    pushing  his    favourite    hypothesis  too 
far.     In  some  of  his  instances   he  has  certainly  done  this, 
to  the  disadvantage  of  his  hook.     His  system    in  itself  is  of 
sufficient  importance  to  interest  every  philosophical  enqui- 
rer; he  has  supported  it  ably,  and  we  would  recommend  him 
to  mature  it,  bypatientand  persevering  industry,  rather  than 
by  any  forced   constructions,  to  attempt  to  break  into  the 
secrets  of  nature,  with  violence  and  precipitation. 

(To  bt  continued.) 


Aky.  XI. — Elements  nf  Self-Knowledge ,  intended  to  lead 
Youth  to  an  early  Acquaintance  with  the  Nature  of  Man 
btf  an  Anatomical  Sktfch  of  the  Human  Frame,  a  concise 
View  of  the  Mental  Eaculti-s,  and  an  Enquiry  into  the 
Genuine  Nature  of  the  Passions.  Compiled,  arranged,  and 
partly  written  by  H.  C.  Dallas.  Esq.  Second  Edition. 
Octavo,  pp.  SfiS.     Crosby.     130(). 

MR..  DALLAS,  the  compiler,  arranger,  and  author  of  this 
volume,  is  a  very  terrible  personage.  Our  unfortunate 
friends,  the  British  Critics,  have  fallen  under  his  displeasure, 
and  they  are  exhorted  or  commanded  to  discharge  from  their 
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service  the  impudent  writer  who  has  ventured  with  profane 
hand  to  arraign  the  chastity  of  this  jumble  of  the  sciences.  We 
verily  tremble  with  apprehension  as  we  approach  the  den  of 
the  lion,  bestrewed  with  the  spoils  of  our  brethren,  and  know 
not  whether  we  can  assume  courage  to  enter  into  its  recesses, 
though  tempted  by  the  promised  beauties  of  the  structure. 
But  we  must  leave  our  fellow-labourers  in  the  divine  art  of 
criticism  to  defend  their  own  errors,  if  they  have  commit- 
ted any,  and  proceed  ourselves  to  the  task  of  investigation, 
dangerous  as  it  may  be. 

This  work,  then,  consists  of  three  part9,  of  which  the  first 
regards  the  anatomv  of  the  human  bodv  ;  the  second  contains 
a  view  of  the  mental  faculties ;  and  the  third,  an  enquiry  into 
the  passions  and  their  deviations,  as  Mr.  Dallas  calls  them. 
The  object  of  the  publication  is  to  give  women,  children,  and 
other  ignorant  people,  some  knowledge  of  themse Ives,  and  we 
are  therefore  entitled  to  demand  of  it  to  be  concise,  perspi- 
cuous, accurate,  and  delicate.  If  it  turns  out  to  have  these 
properties,  we  promise  Mr.  Dallas  to  commend  his  per- 
formance, even   if  nobody  else  should   have  that  goodness. 

Atthe  beginning,  Mr. Dallas,  quoting  a  celebrated  author, 
defines  man  to  be  an  animal  endowed  with  reason  ;  though  a 
little  further  on  he  seems  to  be  of  opinion,  that  our  species  is 
sufficiently  distinguished  from  the  brutes  by  the  passion  of 
love,  of  which  the  latter  know  nothing.  We  are  far  from 
questioning  the  ingenuity  or  truth  of  this,  or  indeed  of  any  of 
Mr.  Dallas's  remarks  ;  we  are  duly  sensible  of  the  danger  of 
that  procedure.  But  we  can  assure  that  gentleman  that  his 
observation  is  not  original,  for  we  were  favoured  many  years 
ago  with  the  perusal  of  a  work  on  the  nature  of  the  human 
'mind,  of  which  the  introductory  sentence  was,  '  man  is  su- 
perior to  the  other  beasts  inasmuch  as  he  loveth  woman.* 
It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Dallas  has  been  very  uncandid  in  this 
instance,  in  not  referring  to  his  authority. 

Having,  at  length,  fairly  settled  what  a  man  is,vvith  nearly 
the  same  success  as  the  Grecian  philosopher,  who  defined 
him  to  be  a  two-legged  unfeathered  animal,  and  had  a 
plucked  hen  sent  him  for  his  pains,  with  a  request  to  know 
if  that  was  a  man  ;  we  next  come  to  the  corporeal  frame, 
which  we  are  informed  is  '  a  collection  of  vessels  disposed 
to  form  certain  parts  of  different  figures  for  different  uses.' 
We  dare  not  start  any  exceptions  to  this  as  a  definition,  though 
really  we.  almost  had  imagined  that  some  allusion  was  meant 
to  the  vVater  pipes  of  the  New  River  Company,  which  we 
erroneously  thought  at  first  sight  to  be  a  collection  of  ves- 
sels (i.  e.  pipes,  as  Mr.  Dallas  also  understands  by  the  word) 
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so  disposed  as  to  form  certain  parts  of  different  figures,  (a$ 
great  and  small  pipes  in  all  shapes  and  combinations,)  lot. 
different  uses  (as  kitchen  cisterns,  water-closets,  &c.)  We 
confess,  we  are  no  great  anatomists,  bntdid  not  know  before 
that  all  the  body  consisted  of  vessels  :  we  must  treasure  the 
remark;  we  may  not  meet  it  again.  Muscular  fibres  and 
nerves  are  accordingly  stated  as  zzholly  consisting  of  minute; 
fclood-vessefs. 

Mr.  Dallas   is  very  successful   in    giving  '  a  view    of  the 
causes  of  the  various    parts   of  our  frame.      From  this  he 
proceeds  to  the  brain,  to   which  he  only    allows   two  mem- 
branes, though  three    are  usually    enumerated.     We  really 
forgot  our  critical  gravity  lor  a   moment,    at    Mr.    Dallas'* 
■whimsical  account  of  the  origin  of  the  names  of  these   co- 
verings, one  of  which,  the    pia  mater,  he  says   is  so  called, 
because  it  folds  the  brain  as  a  good  mother  folds  her  child  S 
the  other,  the  dura  mater,  we  presume,  is  a  kind  of  a  step- 
mother, no  better  than  she  should  be,  and  the  cause  of  great 
-vexation  to  our  unfortunate   sensoriums.     The  anatomy  of 
the  organs  of  sense   is   afterwards   explained,  neither  very 
luminously   nor  always  accurately,  but  probacy  sufficiently 
so  for  general  readers  :  though  whatever  is  learned  even  by 
the  veriest  tyro,  or  person  who  views  the  body  of  man  merely 
as  a  philosophical  curiosity,  ought  unquestionably  to  be  ac- 
curate in  the  minutest  particulars  stated.  Completeness  may 
sometimes  be  dispensed  with,  but  accuracy  never.  Proceeding 
in  his  plan,  Mr.  Dallas  describes  various  parts  of  the  body  with 
laudable  propriety,  and   informs  us  that  new-horn    children 
have  always  milk  in  their  breasts,  and  that  grown  men  may 
themselvesoccasionallygivesuckwhen  excited  todosoby   a 
tehement  desire.  Thus  milk,  it  seems,  is  a  more  common  com* 
jnodity  than  the  vulgar  imagine,  and  Virgil  hud  greater  reason 
than  the  learned  have  credited,  to  talk  ol  milking  the  he-goats 
twice  in  an  hour.     The  subject  of  the    organs  of  speech  is 
elucidated  in  a  pithy  sentence,  '  the  lungs    furnish  air  out  of 
■which  the  voice  is  formed  ;  and  the  mouth,  when  the  voice  is 
iormed,  serves  to  publish  it  abroad,'  as  the  songgoes,  abroad 
or  at  home,  or  alone  in  a  crowd.  However,  this  publication  is 
not  made  after  the  fashion  of  a   newsman's  horn,   but   the 
sounds  are  modified  into  articulation,  as  is  very   sensibly  ex- 
plained   by    Mr.  Dallas.       A  conglomerate  gland  is    here 
affirmed    to   be  composed  of  a  number  of  conglobate  glands, 
the  use  of  which  is  not  known,  but  by  some  mystery  the  use 
of  the  compound  is.     Upon  the  whole,  the  compendium    of 
anatomy  is  not  without  its  merits  ;   if  it  does  not  rise  to  the 
top,  it  is  also  far  removed  from   the  bottom  of  the  scale  of 
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excellence.  It  is  certainly  concise,  it  is  often  accurate,  it 
is  generally  perspicuous,  and  it  is  always  as  chaste  as  ana- 
tomy can  be  rendered. 

In  the  second  division  of  his  work,  Mr.  Dallas  treats  of 
the  faculties  of  the  mind,  which  he  anatomises  in  an  effectual 
manner  into  seventeen  divisions.    We  have  always  regarded 
this  method  of  proceeding  as  little  calculated  to  explain  the 
nature  of  the  human  mind,   and    the  learner  commonly  re- 
tires from  the  study  of  the    subject  with  very  false   notions. 
By  an  extension   of  the    same  plan,    fifty  or   five   hundred 
faculties  might  be  discovered,  and  add  yet  further  to  the 
perplexity  of  the    student  ;  the  miud  is  a  whole,   and  can 
never  be  justly  considered    while  it  is   frittered   down  into 
numerous  and  insignificant  distinctions,     instead  of  giving 
a  formidable  list  of  faculties,  we  should  have  greatly  p refer- 
ee! the  plan  of  commencing  by  an  explanation  of  the  nature 
of  ideas,  as  excited  by  external  objects  ;  of  the  power  of  the 
mind  to  recall,  to   associate  and    to    compare  them.     After 
the  great  progress  made  by  philosophers    in    the  science  of 
the  mind,  we  could  have  expected  something  better  even  in 
this  elementary  work,  though  we  are  ready  to  allow  that   it 
is  more  defective  than  enoneous.     As  our  readers   may  feel 
some  difficulty  in  dissecting  the  mind  of  man  with  the  ex- 
pertness  of  Mr.  Dallas,  we  subjoin  alist  of  the  various  facul- 
ties which  he  has  enumerated, 

THE  FACULTIES   OF    THE     MIND. 

Perception  Discernment  or  intention  Will 

Attention  The  power  of  abstracting  Design 

Retention  or  Memory  The  power  of  compounding  Foresight 

Recollection  Reasoning  Liberty 

Imagination  Judgment  Conscience 

The  power  of  comparing  Invention 

In  following  this  plan,  Mr.  Dallas  has  been  careful  not  to 
adopt  any  of  the  principles  of  the  new  schools,  and  has 
adhered  with  pertinacious  fidelity  to  the  practice  of  his  an- 
cestors. This  part  of  the  work  before  us,  concludes  with  a 
very  distinct  view  of  the  arguments  which  tend  to  prove  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  as  far  as  that  can  be  done  by  natu- 
ral religion. 

In  his  last  division,  Mr.  Dallas  proceeds  to  the  conside- 
ration of  the  passions.  He  adopts  the  theory  that  all  these 
affections  are  in  themselves  good  and  useful,  and  that  there 

are  no  bad  passionsbut  what  can  be  fairly  referred  to  theex- 
.  cess  of  good  ones.     Thus  revenge  and   rage  are  the  excess  of 

anger,  envy  of  ambition,  and   despair,  of  sorrow.     All   bad 
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dispositions  of  the  mind  therefore  are  called  deviations  from 
the  good,  according  to  this  writer.  His  account  of  the  pas- 
sions is  upon  the  whole  very  respectable,  though  we  do  not 
profess  to  subscribe  to  every  article  of  Mr.  Dallas's  creed. 
Under  the  head  ofrevenge,  some  dark  hints  are  thrown  out 
respecting  the  nature  and  origin  of  evil,  and  it  is  gravely  as- 
serted, that  '  however  mysterious  the  cause,  it  is  evident  thac 
human  nature  has  received  a  hurt;'  for  which  the  best  reason 
assigned  is,  that  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  whatever 
is  not  lovely  is  not  natural :  in  this  argument  the  petitid 
prindpii  is  too  plain  to  require  to  be  pointed  out.  It  is  cer- 
tainly very  good  ladies' doctrine  however,  as  these  fair  com- 
panions of  men  have  always  adored  the  lovely. 

Mr.  Dallas  is  very  happy  in  his  definitions  and  illustra- 
tions of  the  various  passions,  which  he  distinguishes  from  each 
other  with  minute  care;  as  for  example,  moroseness  we  learn, 
is  a  habit  of  being  angry,  less  active  than  its  brother  sullen- 
ness,  which  '  is  apt  to  growl  a  little  more.'  'Futile  curiosity," 
says  our  author, '  is  a  deplorable  imbecility  of  the  heart,  you 
shall  see  gossips  thrusting  their  ?io$es  into  every  filthy  cor- 
ner to  see  wliat  is  lying  there,  merely  for  the  pleasure  of 
imparting  the  important  discovery  to  a  neighbour  gossip.' 

We  cannot  dwell  on  every  branch  of  Mr.  Dallas's  arrange- 
ment. We  therefore  proceed  to  a  subject  on  which  he  is 
very  copious,  the  delightful  t*»pic  of  love.  Be  it  known  then 
to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  more  especially  to  dying  swains 
and  tender-hearted  damsels,  now  melting  under  thecjuick  ap- 
proaches of  spring,  that  this  love  is  f  that  noble,  genial,  and 
warm  affection  of  the  mind,  excited  by  amiable  objects,  that 
while  it  exalts  the  soul,  communicates  inexpressible  delight  to 
every  pari  of  the  human  frame.'  This  definition  cannot  fail  to 
prove  of  the  greatest  utility  to  all  those  distressed  personage* 
who  know  notthecei  tain  mark.softhe  teuderpn.ssion,  bujfi  who 
hereafter  will  be  sure  to  have  italuavs  at  'their  finder  end?. 
With  regard  to  sudden  falling  in  hie,  Mr.  Dallas  wrll  not. al- 
low of  the  existence  of  that  folly,  or  at  least  pronounces  a 
disposition  to  it  to  be  allied  to  madness, and  forthwith  proceeds' 
to  tell  a  story,  which  seems  however  to  have  little  tendency  to 
prove  his  positions.  A  lady,  it  seems,,  was  captivated  by  the 
appearance  of  a  comedian  in  the  eh-arajter-  of  .Felix  in  the 
Wonder,  and  sent  her  confidante  in  the  djpguise.of  a, middle- 
aged  ordinarv  woman,  to  enquire  if  he  was  singly \ unengaged  . 
and  not  in  love.  Having  answered  thre.se  questions  in  a  satis- 
factory manner,  she  walked  off,  and  he  concluded  some  lady 
had  fallen  iu  love  with  him.  However  he  heard  no  more  of  the 
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affair,  and  the  mystery  was  unexplained  till  one  night  he 
descried  the  person  of  the  inquirer  at  a  place  of  public 
amusement  in  a  party  of  ladies,  and,  fortified  by  impudence 
and  curiosity,  he  addressed  her  :  '  You  must  certainly  allow, 
madam,  that  I  have  a  right  to  put  one  question  at  least  to 
you,  and  to  expect  a  sincere  reply.' — '  Certainly .'— '  Pray- 
then  what  was  the  motive  of  the  questions  you  put  to  me, 
Since  I  was  never  more  to  hear  from  you  ?'  Her  answer  was, 
*  A  beautiful  young  woman  of  large  fortune,  whose  time 
had  been  chiefly  spent  in  the  country,  was  at  the  theatre 
when  you  performed  Don  Felix;  she  was  enraptured,  fell  in 
love  with  you,  and  directed  me  to  put  those  questions.  While 
she  was  contriving  the  means  of  forming  an  acquaintance 
with  you,  the  bills  announced  your  appearance  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Scrub.  She  saw  you,  and  was  cured  of  her  passion  : 
she  could  have  united  herself  to  a  Felix,  but  not  to  a  Scrub.' 

Mr.  Dallas  next  proceeds  to  give  what  he  styles  the 
golden  rules  of  love,  which  he  holds  in  no  moderate  esti- 
mation, and  earnestly  recommends  to  be  got  by  heart  and 
quoted  both  by  married  aud  single.  We  have  had  the 
pleasure  to  read  these  regulations,  may  perhaps  have  the 
additional  satisfaction  of  copying  one  or  two  of  them,  but 
really  cannot  think  of  getting  them  by  heart.  We  hope 
Mr.  Dallas  will  not  take  this  neglect  amiss  of  our  venerable 
years  and  cool  blood,  though  we  dread  the  fate  of  our 
brethren,  and  write  with  a  fear  and  trembling,  which  is 
only  alleviated  by  the  consideration  that  Mr.  Dallas  has  de- 
signed his  maxims  for  the  perusal  chiefly  of  the  fairer  and 
weaker  sex.  After  telling  us  that  the  virtues  are  necessary 
to  love,  Mr.  Dallas  declares  that  general  kindness  is  the 
avenue  to  that  passion,  and  that  there  the  barrier  ought  to 
be  kept.  Whether  this  is  a  physical  or  a  moral  barrier,  we 
do  not  learn,  but  it  is  probably  provided  with  a  bell,  as  we. 
are  told,  that  f  the,  man  who  offers  unusual  kindness  rings 
for  further  admission.'  The  great  minuteness  of  Mr.  Dal- 
las's information,  and  the  depth  to  which  he  penetrated  into 
the  arcana  of  the  Cyprian  goddess,  is  truly  edifying.  •  The 
emotion,' says  this  gentleman,  *  that  isexcitedby  certain  in- 
telligible movements  of  the  eye,  is  not  love.  Yet  the  eye 
speaks  its  most  harmonious  periods.'  *  A  kiss,'  continues 
be,  a  little  further  on,  '  is  the  link  of  union  between  mental 
affection  ami  animal  sense  ;  it  is  brittle  at  first,  ,and  needs 
the  aid  of  a  solemn  engagements  secure  the  chain  entire.' 
Ye  fair  ones  of  the  land1,  ye  sister  lilies,  who  neither  toil 
nor  spin  !  if  ye  receive  hereafter  any  brittle  kisses,  remember 
Mr.  Dallas,  proceed  to  a  smith  without  delay,  who  may  tem- 
per your  chain. 

Quit.  Rav.Vol.  7.  March,  X80§.  X 
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Here  then  we  must  terminate  our  analysis  of  this  pet* 
formance,  and  end  as  we  began,  with  love.  This  passion, 
appears  to  be  a  great  favourite  of  $fr.  Dallas,  and  has  received, 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  attention.  We  were  sometimes 
tempted  to  think  that  he  must  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
have  overheard  the  instructions  of  some  aged  and  experienc- 
ed duenna,  to  her  blooming  and  ignoiant  charge.  But  when 
Mr.  Dallas  attempts  to  palm  all  that  ingenious  information 
upon  the  credulous  public  as  his  own,  it  is  what  we  cannot 
pretend  to  believe,  and  do  not  require  of  our  readers.  We 
rather  suspect  that  in  the"days  of  his  youths  being  well 
washed  and  shaved  close,  he  has  Lcen  furbished  up  for  a 
strong  farmer's  Daughter,  and  nefariously  introduced  into 
some  hapless  boarding  school,  to  spy  the  nakedness  of  the 
land.  But  this  being  no  better  than  a  guess  on  our  part 
we  do  not  demand  for  it  more  credibility  than  it  deserves. 
Yet  certainly  Mr.  Dallas  knows  women  to  the  bottom, 
and  ma  v  fairly  rival  all  his  predecessors  in  that  line,  if  we 
except  Solomon  and  Dr.  Alexander. 

The  reader  may  naturally  perceive  from  our  remarks,  that 
this  little  work  contains  the  quintessence  of  ponderous  vo- 
lumes, is  a  sort  of  epitome'  of  science,  and  professes  to 
instruct  the  young  without  the  fatigue  of  profound  study, 
or  the  occupation  of  unreasonable  time.  And  there  are 
few  of  the  youth,  more  especially  of  the  female  sex,  who 
may  not  derive  some  advantage  from  the  perusal  of  the 
work.  It  is  a  bad  book,  it  is  said,  from  which  something 
good  may  not  be  extracted  by  the  patience  of  the  reader,  and 
this  we  are  far  from  pronouncing  to  be  a  bad  "book  ;  in  every 
point,  indeed,  it  is  net  accurate,  and  in  many  points  it  is 
not  complete.  But  it  condenses 'a  great  deal  of  information 
in  a  moderate  bulk,  and  for  a  reasonable  price,  and  where 
ever  it  is  correct,  it  may  easily  be  understood  with  a  mode- 
tate  effort.  Upon  the  whole^  we.  do  not  wonder  that  it 
should  have  run  to  a  second  edition,  and  with  a  little  clipping 
and  paring,  its  success  would  be  still  greater  and  more  per- 
manent, it  treats  of  those  science?  where  .improvement  is 
most  difficult,  and  progress  least  rapid,  and  may  therefore 
linger  a  greater  time  on  the  shelf  of  the  reader  than  more 
profound  and  able  works  on  more  changeable  subjects.  We 
bid  you  then  farewell,  a  long  farewell,  Mr.  Dallas,  we 
crave  your  mercy,  and  assure  you  that  your  dreadful  threats 
to  our  brethren,  the  British  Critics,  have  discomposed  us 
very  grievously,  and  really  prevented  us  from  using  the  pru- 
ning-hoolc  with  that  frequencv  which  the  nature  of  the  case 
demanded,  : 
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Art.  XII. — Philosophical  Transactio?is  of  the  Royal  Sockti/ 
of  London, for  1305.   Part  ILAto.   \0s.  6d.     Kicol.  ISOo. 

ART.  10.  Concerning  the  Differences   in   the    Magnetic 
INeedle,  on  board    the  Investigator,  arising  from  an  Altera- 
tion in   the  Siiip's  Head.     By  M aUh<-\v -Flinders,  Esq.  Com- 
mander of  li is  Majesty's. Ship  the  investigator.     In  a  Letter 
to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph   Banks. — Near  the  coast  of 
New  Holland,  the  author  of  this  paper   observed  a  varia- 
tion in  the  magnetic  needle  when  the  ship's  head  was  either 
easterly  or  westerly;   the  variation    was  easterly  when  the 
ship's  head  was  towards  the  west,  and  westerly,  when  the 
ship's  head  was  towards  the  opposite  point :  the  ship's  head 
being  either    north  or  south,  no  variation    was    observed. 
This  fact  is  rather  curious  and  valuable.     We  perceive  no 
reason  for  it.     Magnetism  indeed  is   very  imperfectly   un- 
derstood ;    we  can  do  nothing  more    than  register,  that  is, 
map  the  variations    of  the  magnetic   needle;    it  se'ems    to 
follow  no   simple    laws.     Captain    Flinders,    however,   pro- 
poses, but  with  diffidence,  a  theory  :  he  supposes  that  near 
the  centre  of  the  ship,   there  is  a    central    or    focal    point 
endowed  with  the  same  polarity  as  the  hemisphere  in  which 
the  ship  is:  which  focal  point,   therefore,    in    the  southern 
hemisphere,  attracts  the  south  pole  of  the  magnetic  needle  : 
the   immediate   consequences    of   this  would    be,  certainly, 
the  phenomenon  observed  by  Captain   Flinders,  but  we  do 
not  therefore    pronounce  his  explanation  to  be  a  just  one. 
Before  such  judgmentcan  be  pronounced,  many  and  various 
observations  must  be  made  in  different  regions  of  the  globe. 

Art.  16.  On  the  Direction  and  Velocity  of  the  Motion 
of  the  Sun,  and  Solar  System.  i>y  William  Herschell, 
LL.D.  ¥.  R.S. — The  first  business  of  astronomy  is  accurately 
to  observe  and  to  record  phenomena  :  the  next,  and  not  the 
least  difficult,  is  to  explain,  or  to  assign  the  causes  of  such 
phenomena.  The  proper  motion  of  the  fixed  stars  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  remarkable  phenomenon,  it  has  long  engaged 
the  attention  of  astronomers,  and  in  '783,  Dr.  Herschell 
endeavoured  to  deduce  from  it,  amotion  of  the  sun  and  of 
the  solar  system  towards  a  Hereulis.  This  argument  is 
pushed  farther  in  this  paper  :  and  it  is  proposed  to  assign 
the  direction  of  the  solar  motion  ;  the  velocity  of  the  solar 
system  is  postponed  for  future  discussion. 

In  the  outset  of  the  present  paper,  the  learned  author  re- 
capitulates many  of  the  arguments  that  seem  to  establish  the 
existence  of  the  solar  motion.  Some  of  these  arguments  are 
founded  on  theoretical  considerations,  which  perhi'ts  do 
4iot  carry  much  weight;  if  by  an  impulse  the  sun's  r   iatory 

V    o 
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motion  was  caused,  the  same  impulse  must  cause  a  translat- 
ion of  his  center:  but  then  this  hypothesis  of  the  cause  of 
Vthe  sun's  rotation  by  impulse,  is  a  mere  hypothesis  resting 
offtio  other  ground  than  that  of  slight  probability,  and  the 
hypothesis  is  still  weaker  with  respect  tothe  motion  of  those 
-stars  that  change  their  magnitudes  periodically  ;  for  we 
must  first  Suppose  that  these  changes  arise  from  their  rota- 
tory motion,  and  secondly  that  their  rotatory  motion  is  a  sign 
or   symptom  of  their  motion  of  translation. 

But  recourse  is  had  to  considerations  of  greater  weight 
than  theoretical  considerations.  If  a  star  appears  to  have 
a  motion,  such  motion  may  either  be  a  parallactic  motion, 
that  is,  caused  by  the  motion  of  the  solar  system,  or  a  real 
motion,  or  its  motion  may  be  compounded  of  a  real  and  of 
a  parallactic  motion,  in  which  case  it  will  be  represented  by 
the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram,  of  which  the  two  sides  are 
the  above  mentioned  motions.  Bat  how  shall  we  distinguish 
parallactic  motuuio  iroin  real  motions?  Dr.  Herscheil  say .5 
by  their  dwec'dons  ;  for  if  a  real  solar  motion  exists,  all  pa- 
rallactic motions  will  tend  to  a  point  in  opposition  to  the  di- 
rection of  thai  mi  t:on  ;  whereas  all  real  motions  will  be  in- 
discriminately scatteied  in  space. 

'  With  these  distinctions  in  view,  (says,  Dr.  H.)  we  may  examine 
the  proper  motions  of  the  principal  stars  ;  for  these,  if  the  sun  is  not 
at  rest,  must  either  be  entirely  parallactic,  or  at  least  composed  of 
real  and  parallactic  motions;  in  the  latter  case  they  will  fall  under 
the  denomination  of  one  of  the  three  motions  we  have  defined, 
namely,  sa,  the  apparent  motion  of  the  star. 

*  Inconsequence  of  this  principle,  I  have  delineated  the  meet- 
ing of  the  arches  arising  from  a  calculation  of  the  36  stars  in  Dr. 
.Maskelyne's  catalogue,  on  a  celestial  globe,  and,  as  all  great  circles 
of  a  sphere  intersect  each  other  in  two  opposite  points,  it  will  hv 
•necessary  to  distinguish  them  both  ;  for  if  the  sun  moves  to  one  of 
them,  it  may  be  called  the  apex  of  its  motion,  and  as  the  stars  will 
then  have  a  parallactic  motion  to  trw  opposite  one,  the  appellation 
of  a  parallactic  center  may  very  properly  be  given  to  it.  The  lat- 
ter falling  into  the  southern  hemisphere,  among  constellations  not 
visible  to  us,  I  shall  only  mention  their  opposite  intersections, 
and  of  these  I  find  no  less  than  ten  that  are  madp  by  stars  of  the 
farst  magnitude,  in  a  very  limited  part  of  the  heavens,  about  the 
consti VjatWn  of  Hercules.  Upon  all  the  remaining  surface  of  the 
same  globe,  there  is  not  the  least  appearance  of  any  other  than  a 
'promiscuous  situation  of  intersections  ;  and  of  these  only  a  single 
one  is  made  by  arches  of  principal  stars.' 

The  author  then  gives  a  short  table  of  the  ten  intersecting 
points  made  by  l\#e  brightest  stars,  which  strongly  indicates 
the  parallactic  effect  which  he  is  desirous  of  ascertaining:  the 
proper"  motions  of  other  stars  are.  however,  examined,  and  the 
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Argument  for  the  parallactic  motion  strengthened.  The  object 
of  the  learned  astronomer  is  to  establish  the  reasonableness 
of  the  hypothesis  of  a  solar  motion,  by  making  such  solar 
motion  explain  in  a  great  degree  the  observed  proper  mo- 
tions of  stars  ;  that  is,  by  resolving  such  proper  motions  ei- 
ther into  mere  parallactic  ones,  or  into  motions  compounded 
ofparallactie  and  very  small  proper  motions* 

The  next  object  of  Dr.  H.  is  to  establish  the  direction  of 
the  solar  motion :  be  takes  two  starfcj  Sinus  and  Arcturus, 
and  from  their  proper  motions  in  right  ascension  and  north 
polar  distance  he  calculates  the  arches  in  which  such  proper 
motions  may  be  supposed  to  take  place?  these  arches  continu- 
ed, meet  in  a  point,  to  be  called  their  parallactic  center;  the 
opposite  ppinr.  to  this,  is  the  required  apexof  ihe  solar  motion. 

Having  found  .out  the  apex,  betakes  the  velocity  of  the 
sun  to.be  such,  that  to  a  person  situated  at  a  star  90 degrees 
distant  from,  the  apex  of  the  solar  motion,  and  at  a  distance 
from  the  .sun  equal  1,  the  sun  shall  appear  annually  to  de- 
scribe an  arch  —  £",84S-23 :  from  such  an  hypothesis,  and  by 
the  aid  of  a  formula,  the  parallactic  motions  of  Arcturus  and 
Si riats  are  calculated,  and  these  are  found  to  agree  with  the 
proper  motions  established  by  observation. 

Are  all  proper  motions  then  parallactic,  and  is  the  point, 
the  apex  of  the  solar  motion,  really  that  towards  which  the 
sun  and  his  system  is  moving  r  Were  this  the  case,  then 
taking  a  third  star,  finding  the  arch  in  which  il,  moves,  and 
its  intersection  with  the  curve  cf  the  proper  motion  of  one 
of  the  preceding  stars,  sucb  intersection  ought  to  give  the 
same  solar  apex  as  has  been  already  determined.  . ,11'ut  if  a 
third  star  be  taken,  and  the  intersection  determined,  the 
apex  of  solar  motion  is  not  the  same,  and  consequently  the 
motion  of  this  third  star  is  not  parallactic  solely,  but  is  com- 
pounded of  a  real  and  of  a  parallactic  motion.  But  if  this 
third  star  (Capella)  have  a  proper  motion,  why  should 
not  Sirius  and  Arcturus?  And  if  they  have,  is  not  the  for- 
mer determination  of  the  apex  of  solar  motion  erroneous? 
Dr.  H.  thustakes  notice  of  this  objection: 

'  This  objection  is  perfectly  well  founded,  and  I  have  given  the 
above  calculation  on  purpose  to  shew  that,  when  we  are  in  search 
of  an  appx  for  the  solar  motion,  it  ought  to  be  so  fixed  upon  as  to  be 
equally  favourable  to  every  star  which  is  proper  for  directing  our 
choice.  Hence  a  problem  will  arise,  in  our  present  case,  how  to 
find  a  point  whose  situation  among  three  given  apices  shall  be  so 
that,  if  the  sun's  motion  be  directed  towards  it,  there 'may  be  taken 
away  the  greatest  quantity  of  proper  j#rftioH  possible  from  the  given 
three  stars.  The  intricacy  of  the  problem  is  greater  than  at  first 
it  may  appear,  because  by  a  change  of  the  distance  of  the  npex  from 
anyone  of  the  stars,  its  parallactic  motion,  which  is  as  the  sine  of 
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that  distance,  will  be  affected  :  so  that  it  is  not  the  mere  alteration 
of  the  angle  of  direction,  which  is  concerned.  However,  it  wilt  not 
be  rtecess&ry  to  enter  into  a  solution  of  the  problem  ;  for  it  must  be 
very  evident  that  a  much  more  complex  one  would  immediately 
succeed  it,  since  three  stars  would  certainly  not  be  sufficient  to  di- 
rect us  in  our  present  endeavour  to  fiad  the  best  situation  of  an 
apex  for  the  s.jlm-  motion  ;  I  shall  therefore  now  leave  these  stars, 
and  the  apices  'pointed  out  by  tbtm,  in  order  to  proceed  to  a  more 
general  view  of, the  subject.' 

The  remaining  part  of  the  paper  is  employed  in  approx- 
imating to  a  point  the  apex  of  the  solar  motion,  which 
shall  be  so  situated  as  to  give  to  the  proper  motions  of  the 
fixed  stars  the  least  quantity  possible.  We  have  thus,  some- 
what in  detail,  and  fully,  staled- the  arguments  and  investi- 
gation of  the  ingenious  astronomer,  rather  from  respect  to 
his  fame  and  talents  than  from  conviction  either  of  the  accu- 
racy or  utility  of  his  inquiries.  The  first  part  of  his  paper 
gave  us  reason  to  hope,  that  the  direction  of  the  solar  motion 
was  about  to  be  established  ;  but  in  the  conclusion  of  the  pa- 
per, the  point  towards  which  the  motion  tends,  is  only  ap- 
proximately and  by  conjecture  assigned,  and  stars  retain 
their  proper  motions.  Yet  this  indetermination  has  not  arisen 
from  any  philosophic  horror  of  hypotheses,  from  any  scru- 
pulous observance  of  the  rules  of  just  induction  :  the  velo- 
city of  the  sun  is  assumed  ;  and,  what  must  cause  surprize, 
different  distances  are  assigned  to  fixed  stars.  Arcturus  is  at 
the  distance  1,  Sirius  at  the  distance  1,6S09.  Is  not  this 
assumption  completely  arbitrary  ?  Indeed,  after  mature  con- 
sideration, the  positions  and  assertions  of  the  author  seem  to 
rest  on  no  foundation. 

Art.  1|).  Observations  on  the  singular  Figure  of  the  Planet 
Saturn.  By  William  Flerschell,  LL.D.  F.  R.  S.  p.  272.— 
The  indefatigable  author  of  this  paper  has  for  many  years 
contributed  largely  to  the  volumes  of  the  Royal  Society.  Of 
late  years,  he  has  manifested  a  proneness  to  conjecture, 
theory,  and  hypothesis.  In  our  opinion,  that  portion  of  his 
fame,  which  is  destined  to  float  down  the  stream  of  time. 
will  not  be  derived  from  his  conjectural  researches.  We 
lej  -ice,  therefore,  to  find  him,  in  the  memoir  before  us,  re> 
stored  to  his  ancient  and  peculiar  province,  recording  ob- 
servations and  making  occasional  inferences  from  them. 
The  result  of  the  observations  now  recorded,  must  surprize 
the  scientific  world  :  we  say  the  scientific  world,  because, 
to  the  generality  of  the  world,  the  ring,  the  satellites,  and 
The  belts  of  Saturn,  are  much  more  an  object  of  surprize  and 
curiosity,  than.any  deviation  of  the  form  of  the  planet  from 
.as  phere  or  ellipsoid.     A  deviation  from  a  spheroidical  form, 
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appears  to  result  from  Dr.H.'s  observations,  and  Is  the  subject 
of  the  present  philosophic  communication.  . 

The  equatorial  diameter  of  Saturn,  according,  to  the  pre* 
sent  and  all  preceding  observations,  i*  greater,  than  the  po> 
lai?  :  this  is  conformable  to  theory  ;  but  the  equatorial  dia> 
meter  is  not  the  greatest  diameter:  the  greatest  diameter  is 
that  which  is  drawn  from  latitude  4o°.  At  this  latitude,  the 
curvature  is  greater  than  either  at  the  poles  or  at, the  equa- 
tor. Such  at  least  is  Dr.  Herschell's  account.  :  Let.us- .at- 
tend to  his  own  words  :  .  ■  ■ 

'The  figure  of  the  planet  is  certainly  not  spheroidical,  .like  that 
cf  Mars  and  Jup'ter  :  the  curvature  is  less  on  the  equator,  and  oa 
the  poles,  than  at  the  latitude  of  about  45  degrees.  The  equatorial 
diameter  is  however  considerably  greater  than  the  polar. 

1  In  order  to  have  the  testimony  of  all  my  instruments  on  the 
subject  of  the  structure  of  the  planet  Saturn,  I  had  prepared  the 
40-feet  reflector  for  observing  it  in  the  meridian.  I  used  a  magni- 
fying power  of  360,  and  saw  its  form  exactlyas  I  had  seen  it  in 
the  10  and  20-feet  instruments.  The  planet  is  flattened  at  the  poles, 
but  the  spheroid  that  would  arise  from  this  flattening  is  modified  by 
?ome  other  cause,  which  I  suppose  to  be  the  attraction  bf  the  ring, 
It  resembles  a  parallelogram,  one  side  whereof  is  the  equatorial,  the 
other  the  polar  diameter,  with  the  four  corners  rounded  off,  so  as  to 
leave  both  the  equatorial  and  polar  regions  flatter  than  they 
would  be  in  a  regular  spheroidical  figure. 

'  The  planet  Jupiter  being  by  this  time  got  up  to  a  considerable 
altitude^  I  viewed  it  alternately  with  Saturn,  in  the  10-feet  reflect- 
or, with  a  power  of  500.  The  outlines  of  the  figure  of  Saturn 
are  as  described  in  the  observation  of  the  40-feet  telescope  ; 
but  those  of  Jupiter  are  such  as  to  give  a  greater  curvature  both  to 
the  polar  and  equatorial  regions  than  takes  place  at  the  poles  oi 
equator  of  Saturn,  which  are  comparatively  much  flatter.' 

The  small  table  in  which  Dr.  H.  has  registered  his  obser- 
vations is  as  follows,  in  proportional  parts  : 

The  diameter  of  the  greatest  curvature  -         3fj 

The  equatorial  diameter              -  -35 

The  polar  diameter                  -  32 

Latitude  of  the  longest  diameter         -^   -  43°  20' 

The  learned  author  observes,  that  the  contents  of  his  pa-* 
per  will  lead  to  some  intricate  researches  by  which  the 
quantity  of  matter  in  the  ring,  and  its  solidity,  may  in  some 
degree  be  ascertained. 

The  researches  must  be  intricate  no  doubt,  in  a  question 
so  extremely  complicated.  But  at  present,  we  indulge  no 
expectation  of  soon  seeing  this  phenomenon  explained  by 
the  laws  of  physical  astronomy.  Without  entering  into  a 
detailed  examination,  from  arguments  that  obviously  suggest 
themselves,  this  phenomenon  of  Saturn's  figure   seems  uno 
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malous.  If  the  matter  of  the  ring  attracts  the  matter  m 
Saturn,  ought  not  the  parts  in  the  same  plaue  with  the  ring 
to  be  attracted  from  Saturn's  center  ?  We  put  the  question 
with  diffidence.  There  can  be  no  mistake  surely  in  Dr. 
HerscheW's  experiments,  for  they  were  frequently  repeated 
*nd  with  different  telescopes.  Indeed,  his  character  for 
mccuracy  of  observation  ought  to  guarantee  him  from  such  a 
suspicion.  On  such  a  subject,  indeed,when  calculations,  labo- 
rious and  intricate  in  the  highest  degree,  will  be  founded  on 
these  new  observations,  inaccuracy  would  be  unpardonable. 
So  many  curious  appearances  hare  been  accounted  for  by 
the  powers  of  analysis,  in  physical  astronomy,  that  we  dare 
not  talk  of  despairing  of  the  solution  of  this  curious  pheno- 
menon. At  present  however,  surprise  is  with  us  the  predo- 
minant feeling,  not  unmixed  with  some  trifling  and  obtru- 
sive inquietudes  concerning  the  justness  and  regularity  of 
the  laws  ofmaterial  attraction. 


Art.  XIII.—  The  Life  of  Thomas  Dermody,  interspersed 
mik  Pieces  of  Original  Poetry,  many  exhibiting  -unexam- 
pled Prematurity  of  genuine  Poetical  Talent ;  and  containing 
a  Series  of  Correspondence  with  several  eminent  Characters. 
By  James  Grant  Raymond.  eFols.-Sro.l6s.  Millar.  1806. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  memoirs  of  literary  men  have  of  late 
years  been  presented  to  (we  had  almost  said  obtruded  on) 
the  public  in  no  inconsiderable  profusion,  in  a  great  variety 
of  style  and  manner,  from  the  dignity  of  moral  and  philoso- 
phic instruction,  to  the  insipidity  of  colloquial  garrulity ; 
and  in  as  great  a  variety  of  exterior  attraction,  from  the 
splendid  quarto  to  humble  twelves. 

The  general  tenor  of  a  studious  life  maybe  expected  to 
exclude  all  striking  and  uncommon  occurrences:  these 
works  are  therefore  found  to  partake  in  no  small  degree 
of  a  prevailing  monotonous  character,  but  little  calculated 
to  arrest  the  attention  by  variety  of  incident,  or  to  interest  the 
passions  by  detailing  *  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment/ 

Men  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  their  mental 
acquirements,  and  who  have  attained  to  great  celebrity  in 
the  paths  of  science  and  literature,  may  be  supposed  to  afford 
useful  examples,  both  with  respect  to  their  habits  of  appli- 
cation, and  their  mode  and  course  of  studies. — When  we  are 
instructed  by  a  display  of  profound  and  accurate  knowledge, 
and  delighted  by  an  appropriate  and  graceful  style,  our  cu- 
riosity is  naturally  excited  to  inquire,  by  what  degrees  of 
exertion  these  excellencies  were  attained,  what  portion  of 
them  the  possessor  Blight  owe    to  the   bounty    of  nature, 
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and  how  much  the  natural  powers  might  have  been  expand- 
ed and  improved  by  a  judicious  application  to  the  labours  of 
others.  in  this  respect  the  task  of  the  biographer  of  L 
terary  men  becomes  highly  interesting,  and  a  lucid  illus- 
tration of  the  steps  that  have  led  to  excellence,  may  stimu- 
late and  assist  the  advancing  votaries  of  science. 

Instruction  ofa  very  different,  and  even  of  a  more  usefu* 
nature,  may  often  be  drawn  from  just  and  minute  exhibi- 
tions of  conduct ;  for  though  a  great  master  in  biography 
hath  observed  that  '  it  is  no  wonder  that  men  will  not  take 
advice,  since  they  will  not  even  take  warning,'  yet  we  may 
reasonably  hope  that  works  presenting  both  advice  and 
warning  cannot  be  wholly  without  good  effect. 

To  mark  the  aberrations  of  great  and  resplendent  genius, 
and  from  them  to  impress  the  necessity  of  moral  and   religi- 
ous  discipline, — to   erect    beacons    upon'  those  rocks,  on 
which  the  richest   endowments  of  nature   have  been  fre- 
quently and  fatally  wrecked, — to  point  out  those  sands  that 
have  so  often  immerged  in  premature  and  irretrievable  mi- 
sery,   talents   that  gave    promise   of  extensive  utility  and 
lasting  fame,  must    be  an  employment  worthy   of  the  best 
head,  and  the  best  heart,  and  well  entitled  to  public  appro- 
bation and  public  gratitude.     On  this  principle,  the  author  of 
the  Life  of  i)ermody  demands  our  thanks.     Tlte  work  he  ha* 
given  us  can  boast  little  dignity  or  variety  of  incident;  it  de- 
tails no    laborious   and    persevering  course    of     study,    it 
attempts  not  to  unravel  the  progress  of  scientific   improve- 
ment, or  to  trace  out  the  advancing  ?teps  of  the  critic,  the 
historian,  or  the  legislator:  but    it  calls    the  attention    ton 
most  astonishing    and   interesting  phenomenon   in  the   his- 
tory of  early  genius;    it  presents  to  our  notice  a  highly  gifted 
but  unhappy  youth,  the  dupe  of  vulgar  profligacy   and  the 
victim  of  intemperance  ;  it  awakens  our  sympathy 'by  a  dis- 
play of  fervid  imagination,  correct    taste,  and  versatility  of 
talent,  conquering  obstacles  apparently  insurmountable,  ana 
starting  almost  suddenly  into  an  early  maturity  ;  but  sinking 
under  the  baneful  influence  of  an    unstable  disposition  ana 
the  degrading  indulgence  of  low  company.,  and  falling   an 
untimely  sacrifice  to  the  early   impressions  of  bad  example, 
the  eccentricities  of  an  aspiring  genius,  and  an  unrestrained 
propensity  to  ruinous  dissipation. 

Thomas  Dermody  was  born  on  the  17th  of  January,  1775, 
at  Ennis  in  the  county  of  Clare,  and  so  early  as  his  ninth 
year  was  placed  in  the  situation  of  Latin  and  Greek  teacher  in 
his  father's  school.'  '  Vigorous  and  enlightened  as  the  mindof 
Dermody  was  at  this  period,  lie  could  not  guard  against  the 
influence  of  early  bad  example,  and  fatally,  as  ft  proved.  ac« 
vustomed  himself  to  mix  with  the  vulvar  and  dissipated  cha* 
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racters  with  whom  his  father's  unhappy  propensity. (to  drink- 
jas:.)  led  him  to  associate.'  At  ten  years  of;aee  this  wontferr 
nfcl  bo}T  had  written  a  considerable  quantity  of  genuine 
poetry:  as  a  specimen  bit  these early  productions,  we  shall 
give  the  last  stanza  of  a  monody  written  in  his  ttnih  year* 
(1785,)  by  this  juvenile  favourite  of  the  Muses,  on  the  deadi 
of  his  brother. 

*  Yet  cease  to  weep,  ye  swains  ;  for  if  no  cloud 

Or  thwarting  influence  mar  my  keener  sight, 
1  marked  a  stranger  star,  serenely  bright, 

Eurst  from  the  dim  inclosure  of  a  shroud. 
TVas Cprydpn  !  a  radiant  circlet  hound 
His  brow  of  meekness  ;  and  the  silver  sound, 

Shook  from  Lis  lyre  of  gratulations  loud, 

Smoothed  the  unruffled  raven  plume  of  night. 

*  Thus  chanted  the  rude  youth  his  past'ral  strain. 

While  the  cold  earth  his  playmate's  bosom  press\h 
And  now  the  sun,  slow  westing  to  the  main. 

Panted  to  give  his  wearied  coursers  rest ; 
The  azure  curtains  took  a  crimson  stain, 

And  Thetis  shone  in  golden  garments  drest. 
The  shepherd  minstrel  bent  his  homeward  wa% , 
And  brushed  the  dew  drops  from  the  glittering  spray.* 

On  the  death  of  his  brother,  without  intimating  his  purpose 
to  his  father  or  any  of  his  associates,  Dermody,  with  only 
two  shillings  in  his  pocket  and  a  single  change  of  linen,  left 
his  home,  and  after  some  few  adventures,  writing*  a  poem 
-within  the  dilapidated  walls  of  a  desolated  monastery,  bestow- 
ing his  two  shillings  on  an  unfortunate  widow,  and  passing 
over  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  forty  fc)«glish  miles,  he 
arrived  at  Dublin,  where  for  a  iexv  dnvs  he  wandered 
through  the  streets  indulging  his  curiosity,  till  the  scanty 
supplies  afforded  by  the  sale  ot  his  second  shirt  were  ex- 
hausted; and  when  reduced  to  the  utmost  distress,  thispen- 
nyless  child  of  Apollo  found  his  first  patron  in  the  inhabitant 
of  a  cellar,  the  keeper  of  an  obscure  book-stall,  who  observing 
a  forlorn  youth,  earnestly  poring  over  a  Greek  author,  was 
induced  to  question  him,  and  finding  that  he  understood  the 
language,  received  him  into  his  family  and  constituted  hi  in 
tutor  to  his  son  !  Soon  growing  disgusted  with  his  situation, 
he  next  appeared  as  snopboy  to  a  second-hand  bookseller, 
in  somewhat  easier  circumstances,  and  soon  after  his  Greek 
learning  again  befriended  him  by  attracting  the  notice  of 
the  humane  Dr.  Houlton. 

1  Happening  one  day  to  notice  a  little  country  looking  boyy 
meanly  habited  and  evidently  not  more  than  ten  years  old,  standing 
at  an  bumble  bouk  shop,  and  reading  Longinusin  the  original  Greek 
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text,  I  asked  him  home  to  dine  with  me: — whatever  subject  was 
started  I  found  him  intelligent,  he  conversed  in  such  nervous  lan- 
guage, and  with  such  pertinency  of  remark,  that  I  could  not  but 
contemplate  him  as  an  infant  philosopher,  or  as  a  little  being  com- 
posed entirely  of  mind.' 

He  accepted  the  Doctor's  generous  offer  of  an  asylum  in  his 
house,  and  submitted  to  his  inspection  a  bundle  of  papers 
containing  his  poetical  works,  translations  from  Virgil  and 
Horace,  and  original  sonnets: 

'  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  pleasure  I  received  when  I  began 
to  peruse  his  sonnets;  in  which  his  mind  was  unshackled,  and  his 
natural  genius  at  full  liberty  to  take  its  youthful  flights  into  the 
regions  of  poesy.  A  justness  of  expression  and  sentiment,  an  ap- 
propriate imagery,  an  ease  and  sweetness  of  versification,  together 
with  the  strictest  accuracy  of  rhymes,  pervaded  the  whole  of  the 
productions  that  were  the  offspring  of  his  own  brain.  The  following 
is  a  copy  I  took  of  one  of  the  sonnets.     A  lady  to  her  linnet. 

THE  SENSITIVE  LINNET. 

'  My  fond  social  linnet,  to  thee 

What  dear  winning  charms  did  belong  ! 
On  my  hand  thou  would'st  carol  with  glee. 

On  my  bosom  attend  to  my  song. 
Sweet  bird,  in  return  for  my  strain, 
Thou  warbled'st  thy   own  o'er  again. 

'  Love,  jealous  a  bird  should  thus  shar* 

My  affections,  shot  speedy  his  dart : 
To  my  swain  now  I  sung  ev'ry  air; 

The  linnet  soon  took  it  to  heart. 
Sweet  bird,  in  how  plaintive  a  strain 
Thou  warbled'bt  thy  own  jealous  pain. 

*  But  faithless  my  lover  I  found  ; 

And  in  vain  to  forget  him  I  tried: 
The  linnet  perceiv'd    my  heart's  wound  ; 

He  sicken'd,  he  droop'd,  and  he  died. 
Sweet  bird,  why  to  death  yield  the  strain  r 
Thy  song  would  have  lighten'd  my  pain. 

'  Dear  linnet  I'll  pillow  thy  head  ; 

In  down  will  I  coffin  thy  breast; 
And  when  thy  sad  mistress  is  dead, 

Together  in  peace  we  will  rest. 
Sweet  bird,  how  ill-fated  our  strain! 
We  shall  warble,  alas!  ne'er  again/. 

Dermody's  restless  disposition  and  impatience  even  of  the 
mildest  controul  drove  him  from  under  theDoctor's  benevolent 
protection,  after  about  ten  weeks'  residence  in  his  bouse.  The 
Doctor  did  notsuffer  him  to  depart  without  good  advice,  and 
a  liberal  donation  ;  this  his  improvidence  soon  wasted,  and  at- 
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ter  suffering  the  severest  distress,  be  bud  recourse  to  a  seen.* 
painter  belonging  to  the  Dublin  Theatre,whom  he  had  seen  at 
the  Doctor's  house,  and  here  we  find  him  carrying  the  poor 
painter's  breakfast  to  the  theatre  and  warming  the  size  pots. 
Whilst  in  this  employment  he  produced  a  satirical  poem, 
which  being  read  in  the  Green  Room  by  Mr.  Cherry,  induced 
the  performers  to-visit  the  painter's  apartment,  to  gratify  their 
curiosity  by  a  sight  of  the  author. 

1  Infantine  in  appearance,  and  clad  in  the  very  garb  of  wretched- 
ness ;  with  a  meagre,  half-starved,  but  intelligent  countenance,  a  coat 
much  too  large  for  him,  and  his  shoulders  and  arms  teen  naked  through, 
it;  without  waistcoat,  shirt,  or  stockings;  with  a  pair  of  breeches 
made  for  a  full  grown  person,  soiled  and  ragged,  reaching  to  his 
ankles;  his  uncovered  toes  thrust  through  a  pair  of  old  slippers  with- 
out heels,  almost  of  the  magnitude  of  Kamtskatka  snow  shoes,  his 
hair  clotted  with  glue,  and  his  face  and  almost  naked  body  smeared 
and  disfigured  with  paint  of  different  colours;  thus  in  amazement 
stood  before  them,  with  a  pot  of  size  in  one  hand,  and  a  hair-brush 
in  the  other,  the  translator  of  Horace,  Virgil,  and  Anacreon.' 

This  interview  produced  the  poet  a  warm  and  steady  friend 
in  Mr.  Ovvenson,  and  the  author  seizes  this  opportunity, 
with  perhaps  an  excusable  partiality,  to  pay  attribute  of 
praise  to  the  members  of  a  profession  too  frequently  injured 
by  prejudice  and  insulted  by  ignorance.' 

rlhat  the  performers  upon  the  English  stage  are  frequently 
injured  by  prejudice  or  insulted  by  ignorance,  we  cannot  easi- 
ly believe;  that  the  profession  offers  to  our  approbation  and 
applause  some  most  praiseworthy  instances  ofdecorum,benevo- 
lence,  and  virtue,  we  with  pleasure  allow;  and  those  who  pre- 
serve their  honour  and  character  unsullied  in  that  seaofdan- 
ger,have  certainly  little  cause  toeomplaiii  of  the  reception  they 
experience  in  the  most  respectable  ciicles  01  society:  but  it 
might  be  no  injury  to  the  best  interests  of  either  social  or 
domestic  life,  if  the  conduct  of  those  members  of  this  pro- 
fession who  disregard  the  mort  sacred  ti^s  of  both,  were 
marked  by  a  disapprobation  of  the  public  much  more  decided 
than  what  they  now  receive.  We  most  sincerely  wish 
we  could  give  our  unqualified  assent  to  Mr.  Raymond's 
eulogium  on  the  stage  :  he  describes  what  i>  ?nigkt  be  ;  we  de- 
plore what  it  is.  Few,  very  few,  accurate  observers  of  pub- 
lic manners  will,  we  believe,  even  in  this  age  of  eetfiilpur  and, 
liberality,  allow  this  profession,  in  its  present  state,  to  be 
I  equally  useful  to  the  morality  and  the  glory  of  a  nation:' 

Should  this  work  reach  a  second  edition,  we  hope  the  author 
will,  for  his  own  credit,  not  provoke  a  comment  by  per- 
mitting the  sarcastic  remarks  on  Dr.  Johnsoi  to  occupy  any 
put  of  the  pages  of  a  work,  the  general  tendency  of  which  'is 
laudably  employed  not  to  blazon    the  casual  errors  and  la- 
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men  ted   weakness  of  the  illustrious  dead  ;  but  to  spread  the 
mautle  of  compassion  over  the  foibles   and   imperfections 
of  genius,  and  which  are  sufficiently  perceptible  in  every  part 
of  human  nature. — But  to  return  :  the   zealous  benevolence 
of  Mr.  Owenson  introduced  the  youthful    poet  to   a  nume- 
rous   and  most  respectable  circle   of  friends,  and   would  no 
doubt  have  ultimately  placed  him  in  a  situation  of  affluence 
and  comfort,  had  not  the  kindness  of  his  patron  been   conti- 
nually counteracted  by  his  indiscretions.     Under  the  protec- 
tion and  tuition  of  Dr.  Young  and  Mr.  Austin  he  would  have 
been  prepared  for  and  placed  at  college  ;  but  his  misconduct 
lost  him  in  succession  the  exertions  of  these  friends  ;  *  for 
when  he  was  thus  hourly  courted  by  the  great,  he  would  re- 
linquish   their   invitations,  and  give   a  preference  to  the  so- 
ciety of  despicable  and   vicious   characters.'     He  was  then, 
compelled  to  procure  a  scanty  and  precarious  supply  of  the 
common   necessaries  of  life,  by  commencing  diurnal    writer 
in  a  newspaper.     Another  opportunity   of  retrieving  all  his 
former  errorasoon  after  presented   itself  in  the  patronage  and 
protection  of  the  Countess  dowager  of  Moira :  '  by  the  desire 
and  at  the  expenceof  her  ladyship  he  was  furnished  with  suit- 
able necessaries,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  the  learned  and 
reverend  Mr.  Boyd;  in  this  situation  he  remained  about  two 
years,  and  his  acquirements  were  as  conspicuous  and  extraor- 
dinary as  his  genius  and  eccentricities;  but  while  his  talents 
placed  him  on  an  eminence  among  the  great  and  learned,  his 
corrupted  qualities    sunk    him  to  the   low  but   sociable    fre- 
quenter of  a  country  ale-house.'  During  this  time  Lady  Moira 
honoured  him  with  her  correspondence,  some  interesting  ex- 
tracts from  which,  together  with  various  other  specimens  of 
the  poet's  early  ability,  terminate  the  first  volume  ;  and ',  which 
at  once   proved  how  lamentable  was  his   folly,  how  grateful 
and  industrious  his  muse,  how  splendid    his  genius,  and  how- 
great  his  knowledge  of  human  nature.     Those  who  can   ap-,. 
predate  with    candour  the  faculties  of  the   mind,  and  con- 
template with  sensibility    the  misfortunes  of  life,  will   value 
these  fragments  as  literary  wonders,  and  memorials  of  pre- 
mature greatness.' 

The  infatuation  that  impelled  Dermody  to  defeat  all  the 
benevolent  intentions  of  Lady  Moira,  continued,  on  his  return 
to  Dublin,  to  counteract  the  effects  of  a  patronage  highly 
honourable  to  the  character  of  the  Irish  metropolis.  We 
find  him  not  deserted  by  his  warm  friends,  Mr.  Owenson 
and  Mr.  White,  and  successively  assisted  and  protected  by 
numerous  distinguished  patrons,  whose  friendly  notice,  but 
for  his  own  negligence  and  misconduct,  must  have  placed 
\\\va  ill  a  situation  of  ease  and  independence,     *  While  he  e^» 
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perienced  the  generosity  of  aCharlemont,  a  Flood,  aGrattan, 
and  a  Percy,  he  was  flattered  with  the  applause  of  a  Preston, 
a  Walker,  a  Stirling,  and  a  Tighe.'  The  generosity  and 
friendship  of  the  late  Chief-Justice  Kihvarden,  then  Attor- 
ney-general for  Ireland,  and  of  the  present  Honourable 
Baron  Smith,  were  unable  to  rescue  him  from  the  degrading 
influence  of  his  inveterate  habits  ;  he  passed  upwards  of  two 
years  in  alternate  successions  of  short  intervals  of  hope  and 
comfort  under  the  auspices  of  a  patron,  and  much  longer 
periods  of  misery  and  extreme  want,  during  which  he  ap- 
peared as  a  paragraphist,  and  occasional  contributor  to  the 
f>eriodical  publications  ;  a  solicitor  of  subscriptions  to  a  vo- 
ume  of  his  poems  now  first  published,  and  at  last  'sinking 
the  elevated  spirit  of  the  poet  in  the  meaner  importunities  of 
distress.'  He  also  sought  relief  in  the  too  general  retreat  of 
literary  misery  and  disappointment,  political  disaffection; 
and  published  a  pamphlet  and  poem  avowing  and  defend- 
ing revolutionary  principles.  This  rash  effort  of  folly  and  de- 
spair, though  it  displayed  many  marks  of  genius,  totally  dis- 
appointed the  hopes  of  the  starving  politician,  and 

'He  calmly  abandoned  the  projects  which  he  had  conceived  were 
speedily  to  raise  him  to  fame  and  fortune,  and  returned  to  the  steady 
course  of  loyalty  in  the  character  of  a  humble  but  faithful  sup- 
porter of  his  country's  honour  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  108th  regi- 
menj;  he  was  progressively  advanced  to  the  ranks  of  corporal  and 
serjeant;  and  on  the  17  th  September  1?9*>  in  the  10th  year  of  his 
age,  embarked  with  the  regiment  for  England.  On  his  arrival  it  was 
his  good  fortune  to  be  placed  under  the  immediate  notice  and  protec- 
tion of  that  beloved  and  excellent  nobleman  the  Earl  of  Moira,  who 
appointed  him  to  a  second  lieutenancy  in  the  waggon  corps.' 

He  was  in  almost  every  considerable  action,  and  received 
several  dangerous  wounds.  On  the  reduction  of  the  army,  he 
was  put  upon  the  half- pay  list,  and  arrived  in  London  deter,, 
mined  to  renounce  his  former  follies  and  begin  a  new  life 
ci  glory  :  at  the  expence  of  the  Earl  of  Moira  he  was  placed 
in  the  house   of  Mr.  Faulder  ;  but  his   virtuous   resolutions 

•  'ere  speedily  disregarded  or  forgotten — and  a  course  of  vici- 
ous dissipation  was  speedily  followed  by  the  most  abject  de- 
gradation and  misery.  His  generous  patron  liberated  him 
from  prison,  and  accompanied  an  admonitory  letter  with  a 
liberal  donation ;  but  neither  kindness  nor  suffering  could 
overcome  the  force  of  early  propensities,  and  an  alternation  of 
sanguine  hope  and  sorrowful  disappointment  nearly  similar 
to  that  he  experienced  in  the  Irish  capital,  now  look  place  in 
London.  Alter  exhausting  the  generous  patience  of  the  Earl 
»r   Moira,  he  was  successively  protected  and   assisted   b^" 
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the  author  of  the  work  before  us,  by  Mr.  Allingham,  Sir 
James  Bland  Burgess,  Mr.  Addington  (now  Lord  Siduiouih,) 
his  brother  Mr.  H.  Addington,  Mr.  Bragge,  and  the  Literary 
Fund. 

That  H otwithstn tiding  patronage  so  distinguished,  this  ill- 
fated  youth  should  itave  expired  in  misery  and  want,  before 
he  had  reached  his  28th  year,  is  a  melancholy  confirmation 
of  the  important  and  impressive  truth,  with  which  the  great 
biographer  of  our  poets  concludes  his  memoirs  oFa  life  nearly 
similar  in  its  eccentricities  and  sufferings  :  '  Those  who  in. 
confidence  of  superior  capacities  or  attainments  disregard  the 
.common  maxims  of  life,  should  be  reminded,  that  nothing 
will  supply  the  want  of  prudence;  and  that  negligence  and 
irregularity  long  continued,  will  make  knowledge  useless, 
wit  ridiculous,  and  genius  contemptible/ 

The  correspondence  between  Dermody  and  Sir  James  Bland 
Burgess  affords  several  interesting-specimens  of  epistolary  ex- 
cellence, and  thegenerous  conduct  of  the  worthy  Baronet  en- 
titles him  to  the  regard  and  attention  of  all  the  friends  of 
genius.  We  were  rejoiced  to  see  the  letter  from  an  officer  of 
J.he  Literary  Fund  (Mr.  Yates  ;)  that  excellent  institution  has 
pur  most  cordial  wishes  for  its  prosperity;  like  virtue,  to  be 
admired,  it  needs  but  to  be  seen,  and  it  is  the  more  necessary 
on  all  suitable  and  proper  occasions  for  literary  men  to  notice 
its  silent  merits,  because  a  standing  order  of  the  society  gene- 
rously and  delipaiely  regards  the  sensibility  and  feelings  of 
suffering  genius,  by  requiring  that  no  disclosure  of  its  benevo- 
lence should  be  made  during  the  life  of  the  beneficiary;  and 
we  perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Yates,  that  Dermody's  inter- 
course with  the  Literary  Fund  '  is  illustrative  both  of  the  libe- 
rality and  the  caution  with  which  the  concerns  of  the  society 
are  administered.' 

We  were  much  entertained  with  the  sarcastic  and  whimsical 
extracts  from  Dermody's  Battle  of  the  Bards,  and  shall  be  re- 
joiced to  find  some  further  effusions  of  his  satiric  muse  in  the 
promised  publication  of  his  poems :  no  sufficient  reason  ap- 
pears to  us  why  Mr.  Raymond  should  not  present  to  the  pub- 
lic a  complete  edition  of  Dermody's  poetical  works, rather  than 
confine  himself  to  a  selection  from  his  juvenile  poems,  which 
would, we  conceive,  form  a  pleasing  and  acceptable  compa- 
nion to  the  present  work. 

The  manners  and,  fate  of  Dermody  necessarily  recall  to 
our  recollection  the  celebrated  life  of  Savage,  and  Mr.  Kay- 
jnond,  in  a  sufficiently  well  written  and  animated  character 
of  his  unfortunate  friend,  has  noticed  the  similarity  of  pro- 
pensities, and  discriminated  the  varieties  of  temper  and  di$- 
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position  that  distinguished  these  equally  unhappy  votaries  of 
the  Muses. 

In  perusing  these  volumes  we  have  remarked  some  redun- 
dancies and  inaccuracies  of  expression,  and  must  observe  that 
the  interest  of  the  narrative  is  weakened  by  the  insertion  of 
some  humorous  and  critical  pieces,  which,  though  curious  in 
themselves,  would  have  been  more  appropriately  placed  at 
the  end  of  the  history. 

But  if  all  the  dignity  of  philosophical  remark,  and  ener- 
getic accuracy  of  style,  with  which  the  biographer  of  Savage 
has  elevated  his  subject,  do  not  appear  in  the  lite  of  Dermo- 
dy,  we  can  nevertheless  recommend  it  as  an  entertaining 
and  instructive  work,  well  calculated,  by  a  striking  example 
of  misery,  to  impress  the  mind  of  rising  genius  with  the 
nseful  knowledge,  that  no  powers  of  nature  can  compensate 
for  the  want  of  virtue,  and  that  all  the  advantages  of  the 
most  engaging  and  splendid  acquirements,  may  be  lost  by  a 
disregard  of  the  established  maxims  of  prudence  and  moral 
conduct. 

N.  B.  In  consequence  of  the  illness  of  the  gentleman  who  ts  revieu  :^g 
Cood's  Lucretius,  we  are  reluctantly  obliged  to  defer  the  eonclusion  of  that 

GFlick  to  ear  next  number. 
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RELIGION. 


Aet.  14. — An  Address  to  Methodists,  and  to  all  other  hoiuK 
Christians  mho  conscientiously  secede  from  the  Church  of  Fmg* 
land.  By  the  Rev.  IV.  Cockbitrn,  M.  A.  Fdloxe  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  Christian  Advocate  in  that  University. 
8ro.  pjj.  24.    is.  dd.     Hat  Lard.     1805. 

"WHEN  we  first  heard  of  the  institution  of  the  office  of  a  Christian 
Advocate,  who^e  duty,  as  we  have  heretofore  explained  to  our 
'readers,  it  is,  to  defend  our  common  faiih  against  all  foes,  who  may 
.endeavour  to  insult  or  injure  it,  we  own  that  we  congratulated  our- 
selves not  a  little,  and  took  great  courage  at  the  arrival  of  so'  good 
jiews.  Here,  said  we,  we  shall  indeed  have  a  chosen  champion, 
who  will  go  out  for  us  clad  in  seven-fold  armour,  against  Turks, 
Pagans,  and  Saracens.  We  may  now  smoke  our  pipe  securely 
binder  our.  vine,  and  sleep  quietly  in  our  beds.  Mo  Gallicized 
philosophies  shall    any  longer   puzzle   our  brains,   nor   pick   our 
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poCkets.  Here  is  one  whose  duty  it  is  to  be  our  protection?  w-ho 
lias  a  license  to  take,  kill,  and  destroy  ;  an  authorized  certificate  and 
diploma  to  bleed,  cauterize,  or  amputate. 

It  is  possible  that  some  portion  of  still  more  private  and  selfish 
feelings  might  intermix  themselves  with  our  joy.  Perhaps  ouf 
hearts  whispered  to  us,  that  our  own  labours  would  be  materially 
Abridged  by  this  salutary  institution.  Those  sciolists  in  literature, 
said  we,  whose  cobweb  speculations  in  theology  or  philosophy 
have  sufficed  sometimes  to  teize  or  to  perplex  even  sage  reviewers, 
will  now  be  no  more  ;  or  if  they  dare  to  re-appear  from  their  hiding 
places,  the  Christain  Advocate  will  undertake  the  combat  in  our 
stead,  he  will  soon  be  upon  them  with  his  spear  and  his  shield  :  or  ori 
the  least  favourable  supposition,  all  such  as  he,  in  contempt  or  in 
clemency,  shall  please  to  spare,  we  shall  be  more  competent  trf 
encounter,  after  a  few  hints  and  lessons  ir.  the  art  of  war  from  sd 
great  a  master,  and  shall  not  despair  of  disarming  a  second-rate 
antagonist,  or  even  of  running  him  through  the  body,  if  occasion 
should  so  require,  after  the  best  manner  of  the  Christian  knights 
and  champions  of  ancient  days,  secundum  artcm. 

ll  will  be  no  matter  of  surprize  to  hear,  that  in  the  luxury  of 
these  speculations  of  our  indolence,  the  thoughts  of  a  reviewer 
should  recur  to  his  common  places.  Giants  and  knights-errant, 
the  tales  of  our  infancy  and  our  youth,  the  exploits  of  a  Hercules 
and  a  Theseus,  successively  rushed  into  our  minds;  aiid  were  com- 
pared in  our  imaginations,  but  not  preferred  before  the  future? 
promised  triumphs  of  the  Christian  Advocate.  The  picture  of  the 
Cave  of  Polypheme  was  realized  to  us  afresh.  The  terrors  of  Ulysses 
and  his  companions,  their  skulking  in  holes  and  corners,  their  miser- 
able fate  in  the  relentless  grasp  and  the  bloody  jaws  of  that  huge  and 
merciless  monster,  we're,  we  thought,  not  more  than  an  apt  resem- 
blance of  the  fears,  the  Sight,  the  unavailing  (light,  and  death  of 
many  an  unpitied  wretch,  who  was  hereafter  to  tremble  or  to  fall 
before  the  might  of  this  Academical  Advocate. 

But  alas!  how  vain,  how  short-lived,  how  delusive  are  human 
expectations!  Our'tM,«napb,  our  self-conrrHtnlation,  our  courage- 
is  almost  all  gone.  Nay,  there  is  a  danger  that  our  fears  and  our 
peril  shall  be  even  greater  than  they  were  before  ;  that  our  la- 
bours, instead  of  being  abridged,  may  be  multiplied;  that  the  Chris- 
tian Advocate  may  not  silence,  "but  provoke  hostilities;  that  to 
us  his  alliance  may  be,  like  that  of  some  of  the  allies  of  our  country, 
much  more  a  hindrance  thaira  help,  a  cause  of  advantage  to  our 
foes,  and  of  increased  perplexity,  trouble,  and  peril  to  ourselves. 

One  hope  only  remains  to  us;  a  hope,  however,  so  uncertain,  and 
so  ambiguous,  that  we  can  hardly  distinguish  it  frbfoi  fear.  It  is, 
that  Mr.  Cockburn  may  perhaps  posses  all  the  subtlety,  as  well  as 
strength  of  a  consummate  warrior  ;  that  he  willingly,  that  he  de- 
signedly, withholds,  suppresses,  conceals  his  power;  that  he  under- 
stands the  trick  and  efficacy  of  stratagem  and  ambush  ;  that  h* 
Grit.  Rev.  Vol,  7.  March,  \M.  Y 
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suffers  the  adversary  to  collect,  to  harangue,  to  refit  their  scattered 
bands;  that  he  will  leave  them  leisure  to  lick  their  wounds  in  the 
shade.     Meanwhile  he  hiinsr.lt'  hides  his  strength,  and 

'  Calms  the  terrors  of  his  claws  in  gold  ;' 

but  in  due  time  he  shall  arouse  himself,  wake  the  forest  with  his 
roar,  indulge  no  lunger  in  playful  skirmish,  in  the  prelude  and 
mockery  of  war,  but  leap  in  among  his  unsuspecting  foesr  and  soon 
spread  tenfold  death  and  destruction  around  him. 

We  derive  this  our  only  remaining  hope,  as  well  from  the  general 
contents  and  complexion  of  the  essay  which  is  before  us,  as  also  from 
some  particular  passages,  in  which  the  ground  of  it  more  especially 
appears — for  instance,  from  the  following  which  occurs  in  the  first 
p:*ge,  where  Mr.  Cockburn  affects  (affects,  we,  say  it  must  be,  or 
else  woe  betide  all  our  hopes!)  an  extraordinary,  and  otherwise 
utterly  unaccountable  shave  of  ignorance. 

'  A  few  years  ago,  all  the  many  sects  who  differed  from  the 
church  of  England,  were  verv  commonly  denominated  methodists  : 
they  are  now  more  usually  called  dissenters  sometimes  independents, 
non-conformists,  separatists,  &c.  and  methodists  are,  in  strict  pro- 
priety, only  one  sect  of  these  dissenters.  Since,  however,  I  have 
been  unable  to  ascertain  with  accuracy  in  what  respects  they  differ 
from  each  other,  or  what  precisely  constitutes  a  methodist,  I  shall 
address  myself  generally  to  all  those  protestant  Christians  in  this 
kingdom,  who  separate  from  the  communion  of  the  church  of 
England.' 

A  sentence  comparable  to' the  above  in  ignorance,  from  the  hand 
of  constituted  advocate  of  religion,  in  the  name  of  an  English 
university,  w&  are  well  persuaded  that  hardly  any  industry,  or  any 
felicity  of  research  can  again  administer.  '  All  the  many  sects  who 
differed  from  the  church  of  England,  a  few  years  ago,  were  very  com- 
monly denominated  methodists' — idle,  foolish,  and  incredible  asser- 
tion, impossible  to  be  made  by  any  man  but  the  most  ignorant  and 
illiterate.  'They  are  now  called  dissenters,  independents,  non-con* 
formists,  separatists,  Sec' — most  lame  and  shameful  confusion  of 
genus  and  species.  Mr.  Cockburn  tell  us,  that  a  methodist  is  a  se- 
paratist— is  he  then  an  independent,  is  he  a  presbyterian  ?  Is  a 
presbyterianan  independent  ? — Besides,  to  say  that  methodists  are  dis- 
senters or  separatists,  without  any  distinction  or  reserve,  betrays  want 
of  knowledge  of  the  grossest  kind.  Some,  no  doubt,  have  left  the  com- 
munion of  the  church,  and  many  more,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are  hurry- 
ing on  into  the  sin  o<  schism  ;  but  to  say  this  of  the  body  in  general, 
to  term  them  all  in  one  word  dissenters,  is  an  unwarrantable  asser- 
tion, indicative  of  ignorance  extreme.  And  why  '  not  be  able  to 
ascertain,  (what  every  body  else  can,)  what'  precisely  constitutes  a 
methodist  ?' 

Thus,  we  see,  is  this'  tract  founded  in  lamentable  ignorance.  The 
superstructure,  we  can  promise  our  readers,  is  in  .sufficient  harmony 
with  the  character  of  the  foundations. 
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Art.  15. — The  Seventh  Day  a  Day  of  rest  for  the  Labouring  Cat- 
tle. A  Discourse  preached  in  the  Parish  Churches  of  Staple  and 
Bickenhall  in  the  County  of  Somerset,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Too- 
good.     Svo.  Is.     Vidler. 

A  LECTURE  '  on  the  Sin  of  Cruelty  towards  the  Brute  Crea- 
tion,' waS  instituted  in  the  year  1799,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Brindley, 
of  Lacock,  in  the  county  of  Wiits,  and  during  the  first  four  years 
preached  at  Bath.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  preached  at  different 
places  ;  at  Bristol,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city;  at  Fromo, 
and  an  adjoining  parish  ;  it  has  been  preached  several  times  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  Exeter,  at  Creditun,  and  other  parishes  in  the 
county  of  Devon.  It  has  been  generally  delivered  on  the  Sunday 
before  Shrove-Tuesday  ;  but  the  benevolent  institutor  has  hot  con- 
fined himself  to  an  annual  lecture,  for  he  has  generally  had  two 
discourses  preached  every  year;  and  the  compliment  which  he  pays 
those  clergymen  who  are  so  obliging  as  to  undertake  the  office  is 
three  guineas  a  lecture.  We  should  also  add,  that  the  worthy  founder 
does  not  limit  his  benevolent  exertions  to  a  particular  district  or 
diocese,  but  would  gladly  extend  them  to  any  town,  where  a  lecture 
on  the  subject  might  be  expected  to  do  good. 

In  what  year  Mr.  Toogood  was  invited  to  deliver  this  Lecture, 
the  title-page  does  not  inform  us.  This,  however,  is  of  little  con- 
sequence, for  the  sermon  does  credit  both  to  his  head  and  heart. 
The  arguments  adduced  are  indeed  not  new,  but  being  drawn  up 
with  precision,  and  enforced  with  considerable  energy,  they  will,  we 
trust,  tend  to  produce  that  effect,  which  was  designed  by  the  huma- 
nity of  the  founder. 

Art.  \6. — Plain  and  useful  Selections  from  the  Boohs  of  the  Old 
and  Ares)  Testaments,  according  to  the  most  approved  Modern- 
Translations.  By  Thsophilus  Brozsne,  A.  M.  late  Felloio  and 
Tutor  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge.  Large  Svo.  15s.  Vidler 
and  Johnson.     1SG5. 

IN  the  introduction  to  this  work  the  author  takes  great  pains  to 
inform  us,  that  his  object  is  to  promote  a  more  general  diffusion 
of  scripture  knowledge;  this  object,  however,  must  necessarily  be 
defeated  by  the  price  of  the  book.  For  who  shall  purchase  a  large 
octavo  containing  only  a  small  portion  of  the  scriptures,  for 
fifteen  shillings,  when  the  whole  Bible  may  be  had  for  nearly  one 
sixth  of  the  money  ?  We  Will  say  nothing  of  the  many  deviations, 
of  which  we  highly  disapprove,  from  the  established  version;  yet  we 
cannot  but  think  that  Mr.  Theophilus  Browne  has  shewn  very  little 
judgment  '  in  his  omission  of  the  Jewish  ceremonies  and  ritual  ob- 
servances, the  histories  of  wars  and  wicked  rulers,  descriptions  of 
building's,  the  severe  reproofs  and  threatenings  denounced  against 
the  perverse  and  apostate  Jews,  and  prophecies  of  inferior  moment, 
extending  indeed  to  small  distance  only  from  the  time  of  their  being 
uttered,  and  which  have  been  long  since  accomplished.'     These  are 
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historical  facts,  from  the  perusal  of  which  few  readers  of  the  Bibfe 
wish  to  be  exempted. 

A"pt.  17. — The  Lord  Jesus  Christ's  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  xzith  & 
Course  of  Questions  and  Anszcers  explaining  that  valuable  Por- 
tion of  Scripture,  and  intended  chiefly  for  the  Instruction  of 
Young  Persons.  By  the  Rev.  John  Eyton.  Sro.  Is.  Hatchard'. 
1806". 

THE  pious  author  of  this  catechism,  divides  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  into  nine  sections,  which  are  afterwards  explained  by  two 
hundred  and  seventy- four  questions  and  answers,  in  an  easy  and 
familiar  manner.  An  oversight  of  '  narrow'  for  '  broad'  occurs 
at  p.  34. 

Art.  18. — The  (h&rfigmngs  of  Ungodliness,  a  Sermon  on  the 
Times,)  preached  at  St.  James'  Church,  Bath,  on  Sun day ,  Janitm 
tiry  the  \9th,  180G.  Bu  the  Rev.  Richard  Warner.  iivo. 
Cutheli  and  Martin.     1806. 

MR.  WARNER,  among  other  reasons  assigned  for  the  publica- 
tion of  this  Sermon,  affirms  that,  as  the  subject  was  offensive  to  a 
few  of  his  hearers,  xiho  quitted  the  church  during  the  delivery  of  the 
discourse,  he  is  fearful  that  the  same  hastiness  which  occasioned 
this  very  7iovel  mode  of  expressing  disapprobation,  may  also  produce 
%  mistaken  representation  of  its  language  and  tendency,  and  he 
feels  anxious  therefore  to  present  the  Sermon  to  an  impartial  pub- 
lic, that  a  candid  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  degree  of  disgust  it 
was  calculated  to  excite,  and  of  the  propriety  of  adopting  the  above 
method  of  manifesting  it. 

We,  however,  have  experienced  "much  pleasure  from  the  perusal 
of  this  animated  discourse,  in  which  the  author  delivers  his  senti- 
ments on  subjects  of  great  importance,  with  u  freedom  equally 
remote  from  rude  censure  and  unbecoming  acrimony.  We  with 
him  enter  our  public  protest  against  ail  acconTfllBtiatiornj  in  preach- 
ing the  word  of  God,  to  the  prejudices  and  follies,  the  passions  and 
vices  of  the  hearer;  and  it  is  manifest,  that  to  those  who  in  de- 
fiance of  decency  abruptly  quitted  the  church  during  the  delivery 
of  the  Sermon,  the  old  proverb  of '  the  cap  {its'  may  be  justly 
applied. 

Art.  lp. — A  great  Work  described  and  recommended,  in  a  Sermon 
preached  on  Wednesday,  May  \::(h,  1805,  at  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Thorp's  Mcetiiig-huuse,  in  IS  ore-court)  Carey. sit  ect,  London, 
"before  the  Mem! its  of  the  Sunday  School  U/riun.  Uy  Jabez 
Bimting.    Published  by  Request.     8to.  (ul.     Loaias.      1805. 

WHOEVER  seriously  reflects  on  the  depravity  of  the  morals  of 
the  E' ■  Jish  ) .«  or,  will  entertain  no  doubts  of  the  propi.et\  and' 
Utility  qjfSunda.)  s.hools.  'The  Sunday  School  Union'  oon  -.-i* 
of   tc.tclu.s.   and  others,   actively  enjra&Eid   in    1'iutestani    •■ 
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Schools;  t'neir  religious  sentiments  anJ  connections  are  various. 
So,me  are  members  ot'  the  established  church  ;  others  belong  to  the 
several  denominations  of  dissenters.  Of  this  latter  dass  Mr  Bun- 
ting is  a  mem  her,  and  with  a  moderation  not  very  characteristic  of 
his  fraternity,  recommends  this  *  great  work'  to  sectaries  of  evert 
den  ruination  ;  '  Let  there  be  in  necessary  things  unity,  in  every 
thin~  charity ;  and  then  there  need  not  be  in  every  thing  uniformity/ 
The  text  is  from  Nehemiah,  vi.  3.  '  lam  doing  a  great  work* 

POLITICS. 

Art.  20. — The  Dangers  and  Advantages  of  the  present  Slate  of  Eu- 
rope, impartial!- [tj  considered.  By  Frederick  Genlz,  Knight  of 
the  Order  of  the  Polar  Star,  SfC  and  Author  of  <■  A  Vindication 
of  Europe  and  Great  Britain  from  Ttlisrcpresenlatio/t  and 
Aspersion?     Svo.  Is.     Stockdale.      18Q6\ 

MR.  GENTZ's  work  on  the  political  state  of  Europe  deservedly 
gained  him  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  first  political  writers  of  the 
present  clay.  That  reputation  does  not  seem  to  be  increased  by  the 
present  pamphlet,  the  intention  of  which,  as  he  announces  at  its 
commencement,  is  to  prove,  that  '  upon  a  fair  comparison  and  just 
balance  of  the  real  buses  sustained  by  the  allied  cause,  from  the 
resuit  of  the  late  campaign,  with  the  advantages  it  had  just  acquired 
by  the  changes  wrought  in  the  general  system  of  politics,  the  pre- 
sent situation  of  Europe  is,  without  question,  preferable  to  that  in 
which  it  was  placed  from  the  peace  ot  Lunevillc,  til!  the  month  of 
September,  1805.' 

It  may  be  conceded  to  Mr.  Gcntz,  that,  of  the  four  great  powers 
upon  whom  the  salvation  of  Europe  must  still  depend,  England, 
Russia,  and  Prussia,  have  suffered  no  material  losses,  or  such  at 
least  as  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  .salutary  lessons  they 
may  derive  from  that  best  of  monitors,  experience  ;  and  that  they 
are  in  no  respect  less  competent  to  the.  dreadful  struggle  which  they 
may  soon  have  occasion  to  maintain,  than  they  were  previously  to 
the  late  disasters  on  the  continent.  But  when  lie  attempts  to  prove 
that  the  Austrian  monarchy  is  still  unimpaired  in  spite  of  her  re- 
cent calamities,  and  that  the  condition  in  which  siie  has  been  left  by  the 
peace  ofPresburg,  is  not  more  alarming  than  that  in  which  she  has 
•tood  since  1801,  we  wish  that  he  may  not  display  more  sophistry 
than  argument. 

It  is  contended  that  '  the  treaty  of  Lunevtlle  had  dug  a  grave 
for  the  Austrian  monarchy,  which  continually  threatened  to  devour 
her.'  It  would  be  needless  to  give  an  abstract  of  the  arguments 
adduced  by  the  author  to  substantiate  this  point,  as  every  one  knows 
the  situation  in  which  Austria  stood  in  relation  to  Trance  and  to  tbo 
rest  of  Europe,  after  that  treaty.  '  Such  a  state  of  things,'  says 
Mr.  Gontz,  '  must  necessarily  lead  to  a  speedy  fall :  and  if  Austria 
«lid  not  find  either  within  herself,  or  in  some  great  political  con> 
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bination,  the  courage  and  the  means  of  upsetting  it  altogether',  from 
that  moment  her  sentence  of  ileath  was  irrevocably  past. 

'  Such  was  the  situation  of  the  Austrian  monarchy  when  it  took 
up  arms  against  France;  and  such,  with  scarcely  any  difference, 
is  its  situation  at  present: 

'The  fact  is  that  Austria,  reduced  to  the  state  in  which  she  was 
left  by  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  could  no  more  exist  before  than 
after  the  result  of  her  late  reverses.  These  reverses  have,  it  is  true, 
added  somewhat  to  the  dangers  by  which  she  was  before  beset; 
but  what  matters  a  degree  more  or  less  of  danger  to  him,  who 
already,  whithersoever  he  turned  bis  eyes,  could  only  discover  the 
approach  of  death?' 

Presuming  that  Austria  could  neither  then,  nor  now,  rely  upon 
a  defensive  war,  and  that  her  salvation  rested  wholly  upon  the 
success  of  some  grand  aggressive  operation,  by  which  she  might  affect 
directly  the  strength  of  her  enemy,  the_  writer  maintains  that  her 
military  position  is  not  essentially  altered  ;  that  even  in  a  defensive 
point  of  view,  the  acquisition  of  Saltzbourg  is  no  inconsiderable  in- 
demnification for  the  loss  of  the  Tyrol ;  and  that  her  political  or 
federative  position  is  so  much  improved,  that  if  we  compare  what 
she  has  gained  in  this  respect,  with  what  she  has  lost  in  regard  to 
her  military  position,    what  she  has  gained  would  preponderate. 

We  cannot  but  suspect  that,  the  cabinet  of  Prussia  being  no 
longer  able  to  shut  its  eyes  against  the  dangers  with  which  it  is 
surrounded;  seeing  at  once  the  impossibility  of  longer  averting  those 
dangers  by  duplicity  or  negotiation,  and  her  inability  to  resist  by'her 
single  energies  the  torrent  which  is  ready  to  overwhelm  her  ;  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Gentz  has  been  employed,  in  the  hope  that  the  imposing 
authority  of  his  name  may  have  weight  with  the  cabinets  of  Europe, 
and  excite  them  to  advance  with  confidence  in  their  resources,  to 
a  new  coalition  ;  to  which  alone  the  house  of  Brandenburgh  can 
now  look  fur  safety.  Mr.  Gentz  blames  and  laments  the  cold  and 
cautious  policsT  which,  as  they  are  now  convinced,  has  too  long 
actuated  the  ministers  of  Frederic.  However  gratifying  it  might 
be,  to  see  the  perfidious  or  interested  policy  of  Prussia  reap  the 
punishment  it  so  well  deserves,  we  are  ready  to  allow  that  con- 
siderations of  private  antipathy  or  private  interest  must  now  be 
laid  aside,  and  that  the  cause  of  Prussia  would  be  the  cause  of  the 
world. 

We  shall  subjoin  Mr.  Gents's  assurance  of  the  part  which  Prussia 
had  actually  resolved  on  taking  in  the  late  contest,  had  not  the  fatal 
battle  of  Austerlitz  precipitated  the  allied  powers  into  peace.  The 
fact  is  singular;  but  it  will  be  believed  with  caution. 

'  Prussia  herself  (it  is  no  longer  possible  to  shut  our  eyes  to  that 
fact,  in  spite  of  the  fatal  issue  of  this  grand  confederacy),  even 
Prussia  had  abjured  her  distressing  neutrality,  and  was  most  cor- 
dially preparing  to  co-operate  with  the  efforts  of  the  confederate 
courts.  It  already  bespoke  a  revolution,  but  little  expected  in  his 
political  system,  to  see  the  king  of  Prussia  induced  to  offer  up   the 
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most  ardent  vows  for  the  success  of  their  arms  and  their  views;  but 
what  indisputably  proved  the  secret  change  which  had  taken  piace 
in  his  mode  of  thinking  and  feeling,  and  carried  him  much  further, 
,vvas  the  extreme  facility  with  wtiich.  the  emperor  of  Russia  had 
prevailed  upon  him  to  embark -in  the  common  enterprize  by  a  most 
solemn  treaty.  By  a  strange  concurrence  of  fatal  circumstances, 
seconded  perhaps  by  the  perfidy  of  the  instruments  that  were  em- 
ployed in  the  execution  of  the  diplomatic  part  of  the  treaty,  this 
engagement  proved  abortive.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  the 
public,  who  are  always  ill-informed  upon  such  matters,  or  if  some 
persons  who  know  better,  but  who" listen  only  to  their  malice  and 
their  resentment,  endeavour  at  present  to  excite  suspicions  respect- 
ing the  reality  or  the  sincerity  of  that  memorable  negotiation.  It 
is,  however,  a  thing  beyond  the  reach  of  ail  doubt — a  tact  that  can 
never  be  rescued  from  the  page  of  history — that  if  the  confederate 
armies  could  but  have  made  head  to  Bonaparte  until  the  20th  of 
December,  war  would  have  been  declared  by  Prussia  against  France, 
and  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men  would  have  advanced  into 
Bohemia,  while  another  of  equal  force  would  have  marched  from 
the  May iv  to  the  Danube.' 
Again: 

'  When  I  assert  that  the  advantages  of  our  present  situation  pre- 
ponderate, and  powerfully  preponderate  over  the  real  losses  we 
have  sustained,  1  make  the  assertion  in  the  conviction,  that  this 
happy  concert  still  exists,  and  in  the  supposition  that  it  will  continue 
to  exist. 

'  And,  indeed,  it  appears  to  me  a  thing  so  difficult  to  presume, 
that  with  the  experience  they  have  now  before  them,  those  powers 
who  had  composed  the  confederacy,  willx  plunge  headlong  again 
into  their  former  errors,  and  into  a  degree  of  infatuation  now  a 
thousand  times  more  inconceivable  than  ever  it  was  before,  that  ono 
is  in  a  manner  compelled  to  believe  that  they  will  remain  united.  One 
may  even  venture  astep  farther,  and  boldly  assert,  that  at  the  crisis  in 
which  we  are  now  placed,  those  powers  are  no  longer  at  liberty  to  run 
counter  to  their  interests,  and  that  the  confederacy  must  continue 
to  exist  from  the  nature  and  force  of  things,  if  it  ceases  to  be 
supported  by  the  will  and  wisdom  of  men.  If  we  reflect  upon  the 
position  of  each  of  the  four  powers,  whose  united  efforts  should 
stop  the  progress  of  the  universal  deluge  that  is  coming  upon  us, 
wc  must  soon  perceive,  that  notwithstanding  some  occasional  ano- 
malies in  their  movements,  their  political  system  is  from  '  this 
moment  irresistibly  linked  with  the  supreme  necessity  of  an  in- 
dissoluble cohesion/ 

Art.  2 1 . —  The  true  Origin  of  the  present  V/ar  beticeen  France  and 
England,  with  Observations  on  the  Expediency  and  Advantages 
of  an  immediate  Peace.     8vo.  pp.  51.     1805. 

'ill IS  is  a  very  odd  pamphlet.     It  is   dated    from    Leipzig,  July 
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27,  1805,  was  printed  at  Halle,  in  the  dominions  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  and  published  at  Leipzig,  Bremen,  and  Hamburg.  From 
the  "first — mentioned  of  these  places  the  author  has  taken  measure* 
to  Wive  it  conveyed  into  our  hands,  though  it  does  not  appear  to  ha\o 
ever  been  published  in  this  country.  We  should  suspect  the  writer 
(who  professes  himself  an  Englishman)  to  he  some  journeyman- 
trader  from  Manchester  or  Birmingham,  who  instead  of  attending 
(o  the  sale  of  his  cutlery,  or  his  calicoes,  has  suffered  his  head  to 
be  possessed  with  mistaken  notions  of  his  own  capacity,  and  been 
induced  to  fancy  himself  a  politician.  Such  is  his  zeal  in  the 
cause,  and  such  his  conviction  of  his  ability  to  give  lessons  of  po- 
litics to  his  countrymen,  that,  removed  as  he  is  by  sea  and  land 
from  the  scone  ot  action,  he  still  cherishes  all  the  warmth  of  party- 
spirit,  fulminates  from  the  heart  of  Germany  his  anathemas  against 
the  late  administration,  and  urges  the  people  of  England  to  peti- 
tion his  majesty  for  a  change  of  men  and  measures.  His  advice 
unfortunately  is  come  too  late,  and  he  has  doubtless,  ere  this, 
congratulated  himself  on  the  appointment  of  a  ministry  after  his  own 
heart. 

He  makes  it  his  object  to  prove,  that  peace  was  desired  by 
France  after  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  that  the  aggressions  of  that  power 
■were  not  sufficiently  important  to  justify  ministers  in  plunging  the 
.English  nation  into  the  present  war,  tha  real  origin  of  which  he 
asserts  is  to  be  found  in  the  '  hatred  which  those  ministers  enter- 
tained towards  the  French  government ;  their  envy  of  its  greatness, 
and  their  hope  that  a  war  might  place  them  in  a  more  comfortable 
situation,  than  that  in  which  they  had  been  left  by  the  inglorious 
treaty  of  Amiens.'  He  concludes  with  remarks  on  the  expediency 
of  an  immediate  peace.  His  arguments  to  prove  these  positions 
are  many  of  them  not  of  the  most  logical  nature;  "some,  however, 
it  must  be  allowed,  are  weighty  and  good,  and  the  writer  must  have 
had  considerable  trouble  in  collecting  them  from  the  different  op- 
position papers,  in  which  they  have  perpetually  appeared  under 
different  modifications,  ever  since  the  question  of  the  present  war 
began  to  be  agitated. 

This  Anglo- German  pamphlet  is  dedicated  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
who,  the  writer  thinks,  merits,  from  his  opposition  to  the  late  minis- 
try and  their  measures,  the  most  glorious  of  all  titles,  '  The  Prince 
of  Peace.'  He  has  prefixed  the  following  classical  mot£o  ;  '  Amicus 
Plato,  amicus  Socrates,  sed  magis  amicus  Veritas.' 

NOVELS. 

Art.  22, — Ferdinand  and  Amelia,  a  Novel,  in  three  Volumes.     8ro. 

Crosby.     1800'. 

WE  could  wish  that  Sterne's  ridicule  had  not  banished  the  '  com- 
passes' from  the  critics'  table  :  the}-  would  be  as  useful  to  us, 
as  the  scales  are  in  the  hands  of  Justice.     The  novel-warehqwaei 
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^awn  supply  their  country  customers  with  a  fresh  cargo  every  spring 
ami  winter,  and  (if  the  use  of  the  compasses  were  allowed  to  us)  wo 
might  give  due  information  of  the  length,  breadth,  and  thickness 
of  the  new-printed  volumes,  so  that  orders  might  be  executed  ac- 
cording t>>  '  size  of  box  per  waggon.' 

As  a  specimen  of  this  mode  of  criticism  (for  which,  by  the  by,  wo 
intend  to  take  out  a  patent),  we  announce  to  all  circulating  libraries, 
that  '  The  novel  of  Ferdinand  and  Amelia  ends  very  happily,  and 
that  the  three  volumes  are  seven  inches  in  length,  four  and  a  half  it* 
^readth,  and  two  in  thickness.-— N.  B.  Unbound  when  measured/ 

Art.  23. —  Evcrsfcld  Abbey,  a  Novel)  in  ihree  Volumes,  by  the 
Authoress  of  the  Aunt  and  the  Niece.     Svo,     Crosby.      ISOb'. 

THIS  novel,  like,  some  modern  comedies,  may  very  fairly  be  al- 
lowed to  run  the  usual  season,  and  perhaps  for  the  benefit  of  the 
authoress. 

Art.  24. — The  Eventful  Marriage,  a  Tale  in  four  Volumes,  by  the. 
Author  of '■*  Count  de  Nor  ring,'  and  '  Monckton.'  810.  Crosby* 
1806\ 

THIS  is  a  spirited  performance.  The  incidents  are  interesting; 
and  the  language  is  above  mediocrity.  The  scene  lies  in  the  region 
of  romantic  adventure,  Spain  ;  and  the  characters  are  well  de*» 
lineated.  Dons,  duennas,  and  abigails,  flit  across  the  stage  with  as 
much  rapidity  as  any  female-spectator  could  wish. 

DRAMA. 

Art.  25. — Sacred  Dramrs  intended  for  Youfig  Persons,  by  Johx 
Collet,  Master  of  the  Academy  ?  Evesham,  Worcestershire.  8vo* 
.  pp.  221>.     Longman.     1805. 

THIS  work  is  intended  as  a  second  volume  to  the  Sacred  Dramas 
of  Miss  Hannah  More,  and  is  suited  for  the  use  of  those  for  whom 
i.t  is  professedly  written.  It  may  safely  be  adopted  as  a  class-book 
at  a  ladies'  school. 

POETRY. 

Art.  2fJ. — Poetical  Amusement  on  the  Journey  of  Life  ;  consisting 
of  various  Pieces  in  Verse :  Serious,  Theatric,  Epigrammatic,  and 
Miscellaneous.     By  Win.  Meylcr.     8vo.     Robinson.      1806. 

THE  original  Pegasus,  like  the  old  Godolphin,  from  whom  our 
racers  are  descended,  was  a  noble  animal  ;  but  his  descendants  aic 
of  a  very  motley  description.  Some  of  them  have  fire  in  their  eye, 
and  shew  a  great  deal  of  spirit  in  all  their  motions,  but  after  the 
H'Xovt  of  two  or  three  prancings,  their  vigour  flags,  and   their  win^ 
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fails  them.  Others  sport  a  very  fine  figure,  but  give  no  proof  of 
real  mettle  ;  and  there  are  some  who  are  so  cropped  and  nicked, 
and  have  so  much  the  appearance  of  common  hacks,  that  their  rela- 
tionship to  their  sire  of  Parnassus  can  with  difficulty  be  traced.  The 
melo-dramatists  have  introduced  a  pie-bald  breed  :  Peter  Pindar 
boasts  that  he  possesses  one  of  undeniable  pedigree,  but  his  horse 
has  so  many  frolicksome  tricks,  that  we  suspect  there  must  have 
been  some  cross  with  Mr.Astley's  stud  ;  Mr.  Southey  and  his  asso- 
ciates are  fond  of  exhibiting  themselves  on  an  animal,  who  in  shape 
and  blood  certainly  has  '  all  the  properties  of  a  horse  ;'  but,  like 
Rozinante,  he  is  so  untrimmed,  so  lank,  so  woe-begone,  that  he  is 
rather  an  apology  for  what  he  ought  to  be,  than  a  specimen  of  what 
Pegasus  wt.s  :  and  then,  they  ride  the  poor  creature  in  so  slovenly  a 
style,  with  stirrup-leathers  of  unequal  length,  with  patched  girths, 
a  rusty  bit,  and  only  one  spur,  sometimes  walking  him,  sometimes 
galloping  him,  never  keeping  a  steady  rein,  but  sometimes  jerking 
up  his  head,  and  at  other  times  letting  it  poke  down  to  the  ground, 
'till  he  falls  and  breaks  his  knees  ;  that  he  seldom  can  carry  him- 
self well,  and  never  would  have  an  opportunity  of  shewing  his  speed, 
if  he  did  not  sometimes  run  away  with  his  rider.  From  the  same 
stock  is  derived  an  useful  little  breed  of  ponies,  who  have  a  very 
small  portion  of  their  ancestor's  spirit,  but  they  are  of  such  a  conve- 
nient size  (sometimes,  when  they  get  into  the  hands  of  lampooners, 
they  throw  the  dirt  too  much)  and  are  so  easily  mounted,  stand  so 
quiet  in  the  stable,  and  on  the  road  trot  and  amble  so  prettily,  sel- 
dom breaking  out  of  a  tit-up,  carrying  their  master  so  pleasantly  to 
the  theatre,  to  a  club-dinner,  or  to  a  friend's  house,  that  they  are 
really  very  handy  animals,  and  we  do  not  wonder  to  see  their  breed 
vfcry  much  encouraged,  and  of  course  very  numerous. 

One  of  these  ponies  has  been  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Meyler  at 
Bath  many  years,  who.  when  he  was  a  boy,  used  frequently  to  can- 
ter him  on  a  visit  to  Bath  Eastdn.  We  refer  our  readers  to  Mr. 
M.'s  own  account  of  his  Pegasiunculus. 

'Reader!  thou  art  here  presented  with'acollection  which  the  author 
has  called  '  Poetical  .Amusement  on  the  Journey  of  Life  ;'  tor,  by 
the  dates  which  have  been  annexed  where  they  could  be  ascertained, 
thou  wilt  see  that  many  of  the  pieces  were  written  at  a  very  early 
period  of  life,  and  so,  progressively,  to  the  present  hour.  When  a 
mere  boy  he  was  honored,  and  he  confesses  that  he  then  thought  it 
as  s^reat  an  honor  as  even  kings  could  confer,  with  the  reward  of 
several  myrtle  wreaths  for  verses  which  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
approved  by  the  elegant  society  institufed  by  Lady  Millar,  at  Bath 
Eastoti  Villa.  This  envied  distinction,  to  a  juvenile  mind,  gave  him 
a  passion  for  rhyming,  and  that  passion  begot,  at  least,  a  tacility  of 
composition;  for  theauthor  can  assure  thee,  like  the  boasted  pro- 
fessors of  profile-painting,  that  the  greater  part  of  these  Poems 
Vert finished  at  one  sitting.  Engaged  in  many  serious  avocations, 
with  domestic  and  official  duties^  which  he  trusts  have  not  been  neg- 
lected for  the  less  important  services  of  the  Muses,  he  could   never 
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bend  his  mind  long  enough  to  subjects  that  required  repeated  atten- 
tion, or  intense  application.  These  trifles  would  still  have  remained, 
as  his  friend  Brush  remarked,  "  locked  up  in  an  old  lumber-box  in 
one  corner  of  his  garret,"  or  heedlessly  scattered  about  the  ephe- 
meral columns  of  a  periodical  paper,  had  he  not  been  stimulated  to 
the  publication  by  the  wishes  of  those  nearly  connected  with  him, 
and  by  the  reprehension  of  others  whom  he  highly  respects.  He  too 
has  seen  many  of  his  light  effusions  creep  anonymously  into  other 
collections,  and  sometimes  with  a  different  signature  than  W.M* 
There  is  a  desire  even  in  the  most  indolent  mind  to  claim  its  own 
property.' 

As  he  several  times  won  the  sweep-stakes  at  Lady  Millar's  races, 
perhaps  our  readers  may  wish  to  see  some  of  his  performances. 

'the  rider  and  the  sand-boy.     a  tale. 

To  give  the  last  polish  to  a  youth,  'tis  agreed 

That  travel  doth  all  formal  precepts  exceed  ; 

It  adds  ease  and  freedom  to  classic  glean'd  knowledge, 

Hubs  oft  the  school  rust,  and  the  stiffness  of  college. 

As  proof  of  this  system,  what  men  are  so  easy 

As  those  who  for  orders  so  fluently  tease  ye  ; 

Who  ride  round    the  country,  and  shew,  far  and  near, 

Their  Manchester  patterns,  or  Birmingham  ware  ? 

'  One  day  after  dinner,  as  some  of  these  wags 
Were  cracking  their  filberts,  and  praising  their  nags, 
A  poor  shoeless  urchin,  half-starved,  and  sun  tann'd, 
Pass'd  near  the  inn  window,  with — "  Buy  my  fine  sand!" 
When  Saddle-bag  Sammy,  long  famed  for  his  fun, 
To  banter  the  dust-cover' d  squaller  begun — 
f  s  What  dost  cry  there,  my  lad  ?"  "  Why,  sand  !   Sir." 

"  And-  prithee 
"  Hast  got  a  large  stock  ?  I  see  none  of  it  with  thee." 
"  Oh — I  l^ave  sand  and  Neddy  about  the  town's  borders, 
'*  And  am  just  stepping  round,  Sir,  to  look  out  fox. orders" 

AaT.  2~. — The  Victory  off  Trafalgar,  a  Naval  Ode,  by  Samuel 
Maxey,  Esq.  Ato.  ppV35.rfi.    Johnson.  1806. 

THIS  poem  has  the  singular  merit  of  affixing  the  proper  accent 
to  the  name  of  the  cape,  which  the  victory  of  our  hero  has  rendered 
one  of  the  '  luminous  spots'  of  our  terraqueous  globe.  Trafalgar 
is  not  a  false  quantity  in  Mr.  Maxey's  verses: 

',My  muse  would  catch  the  glorious  flame, 
And  with  her  vocal  shell  proclaim 
The  splendid  triumph  of  her  country's  fame 
At  Trafalgar.' 

_  His  stanza  is  harmonious  and  animated:    we   could    wish    that 
there  were  many  of  equal  merit  with  the  following: 
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'  On  yonder  steep, 
That  overhangs th^  billowy  dc-p, 
Bee  Victory  stands ! 

Her  dradem  is  covered  o'er 
With  s tams  ofpurfiie  clotted  gore, 
Her  robes  the  bjoodry  banners,  that  she  tora 
Frpm  siaughier'd  bands.' 

•Art.  23. — Verses  on  the  Victory  off  Trafalgar,  by  the  Rev.  W, 
Trcmenkeere,  A.  B.  late  Chaplain  to  H.  M.  Ship  Valiant.  4fo. 
•pp.  11.     Faulder.      1S0G. 

WE  presume  that  Mr.  Tremenheere's  verses  were  written  ex- 
tempore. 

/>rt.  CQ. — An  Ode  written  upon  the  Death  and  Victory  of  Lord 
Viscount  Nelson  ;  to  uhich  are  added,  Lines  addressed  to  him  after 
the  Battle  of  the.  Nile,  by  a  Lady.  Octavo,  pp.  10\  2*.  Boosey, 
1805. 

THIS  ode,  as  the  author  now  informs  us,  was  written  on  the  night 
of  the  illuminations,  and  might  with  great  propriety  have  been  in- 
Kribed  under  ths  painted  device  of  a  transparency.  As  an  illumi- 
nated'manuscript  it  might  have  had  some  merit  j  as  a  printed  octavo^ 
}t  has  none. 

*  Europe  from  Nelson's  funeral  pile, 
As  from  his  thunders  at  the  Nile, 

Shall  catch  the  sacred  flame, 

And  phcenix-likc  shall  rise  again  ! 
Yet  !  he  whose  arm  that  splendor  could  restore, 

Alas  !  is  now  no  more  V 

Art.  30. — The  Death  of  the  Hero  !  Verses  to    the  Memory  of  Lord 
Nchon.     4to.     pp.8.  Is.  Baldwin.    1806. 

THE  motto,  which  this  poet  has  prefixed  to  his  verses,  is 

'Roman  drops  from  British  eyes.' 

From  the  following  address  to  the  manes  of  Lord  Nelson,  it  would 
appear,  that  he  conceives  the  Roman  like  the  British  people  to  have 
been  a  hot-headed  race. 

1  Illustrious  shade  !   to  British  hearts  thy  name 
Strikes  to  the  inmost  nerve  the  patriot's  flame. 
We  weep — but  tears  of  fire — and  Frenchmen  see 
A  Nelson  rise  in  every  heart  for  thee  !' 

We  know  not  whether  the  muse,  or  Mr.  Baldwin,  the  printer 
deserve  censure  for  the  obscurity  of  tke  four  hues,  which  a:«  nex. 
in  succession, 
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'In  London" — be  it  so — 'twill  give  content 
At  least  to  adisburthen'd  continent  ; 
And  we  conceiving  we  have  nought  to  fear, 
Will  try  what  we  Can  do  to  keep  thee  here  !' 

We  may  admire  the  tenderness   of  the  following  pretty  triplet; 

1  The  man  on  earth  whom  most  nn 
Is  he  who  wou'd  rekindle  fiercest 
Ev'n  from  the  ashes  of  our  ance; 


my  soul  abhors,  "J 
it  wars  > 

Ljstors.'  J 


but  surely  our  modern  Tyrtceus  is  inconsistent  with  himself,  for 
kark  !   Ye  sea-fencibles,  and  volunteers,  hark  I 

1  Six  centuries  of  insults' — of  renown 
From  Gallia  by  superior  prowess  won  ! 
Trafalgar,  Blenheim,  Agincourt  arise 
To  prove  that  English  valour  never  dies.' 

Horace  was  of  opinion  that  the  heroes  of  antiquity  were  indebted 
for  their  celebrity  to  the  genius  of  the  poets.  In  modern  times  the 
tables  are  completely  turned  ;  for  if  tin-  verses  of  the  bards  of  the 
present  day  should  obtain  more  than  ephemeral  reputation,  it  must 
proceed  from  the  glory  of  the  names  which  shed  lustre  on  their 
lines. 

We  have  perused  many  other  copies  of  verses  on  the  victory  at 
Trafalgar,  the  chief  merit  of  which  seems  to  consist  in  the  thick 
wove  paper  on  which  they  are  printed.  If  they  are  not  worthy 
of  celebrating  our  naval  triumph  in  one  way,  they  are  in  another; 
they  will  make  excellent  envelopes  for  crackers  and  sky-rockets. 

Art.  31. — Verses  on  the  Death  of  the  late  Rigfy  Hon.  Horatio  Nel- 
son, Viscount  and  Baron  Nelson  of  the  Nile,  $c.  By  Richard 
Lowe,  Master  of  the  Academy,  L'anton  Square,  Haymarket.  4to. 
Is.     JMawman.     1806. 

THE  death  of  the  lamented  Nelson  has  been  the  melancholy- 
occasion  of  a  long  catalogue  of  rhyming  doggerel,  under  every 
variety  of  name  and  shape — ode,  mono.ly,  sonnet,  elegy,  and  what- 
ever other  appellation  the  fancy  of  uninspired  authors  has  been  pleased 
to  affix  to  their  crude  conceptions.  Among  these  it  is  highly  grate- 
ful to  us  to  meet  with  one  copy  of  verses  (for  the  modest  author 
tloes  not  aspire  to  a  more  specious  title)  which  really  merits  the 
name  of  poetry.  For  energy  of  expression,  chRSteness  of  language, 
and  music  of  numbers,  the  composition  before  us  ranks  very  high. 
To  plan  it  has  no  pretensions,  and  its  great  defect  is  a  want  of  pro- 
fundity of  thought,  and  of  striking,  impressive,  and  especially 
*>f  appropriate  sentiments.  This,  as  we.l  as  the  occasional  weak; 
lines  which  deform  the  Composition,  we  impute  to  the  haste  in 
which  it  was  r  robably  written,  for  we  judge  it  to  be  the  unlaboured 
effusion  of  an  hour.  But  we  pronounce  it  to  be  the  elusion  of  su- 
perior talent  ,srefined  by  lafrffe,  and  cultivated,  as  the  allusions  to 
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ancient  authors  bear  witness,  by  classical  erudition.  The  author,  it 
seems,  is  the  master  of  an  academy,  and  we  congratulate  the  pub- 
lic on  discovering  a  person  by  whom,  to  judge  from  the  present 
specimen,  young  persons  will  be  likely  to  make  a  proficiency  in 
the  more  elegant  as  well  as  the  solid  departments  of  learning. 

The  following  idea  may  perhaps  be  somewhat  extravagant,   but 
it  is  a  spirited  and  poetical  passage  : 

*  Oh  that  to  me  would  Heaven's  high  power  impart 
Some  magic  skill,  some  more  than  mortal  art ; 
Thy  tomb,  great  Chief,  should  rear  its  head  sublime, 
O'erlook  the  world,  and  triumph  over  Time  ; 
To  known  and  unknown  regions  should  display 
The  matchless  splendor-  of  thy  short-liv'd  day, 
How  fair  it  ftoorish'd,  and  how  bright  it  cios'd  : 
Of  ever  living  diamond  compos'd 
Should  glow  like  lire  the  imperishable  frame  ; 
"What  fitter  emblem  of  a  hero's  fame  ? 
There  should  a  wreath  of  deathless  laurels  stand, 
"Which  late  just  shew'd,  then  snatch'd  them  from    thy  hand; 
There  Glory  stood  amid  her  bright  career, 
•  Curb  her  triumphant  car,  and  drop  a  tear; 
There  sad  Britannia  with  responsive  woe 
Bid  o'er  thy  corse  a  mother's  sorrows  flow, 
Invert  her  spear,  that  spear,  the  tyrants'  dread, 
And  drop  her  shield,  for  thou  her  shield,  art  fled.' 

The  opening  can  hardly  be  called  new  ;  but  it  is  newlv  and  well 
expressed : 

'  O  thou,  to  whom  the  task  belongs  to  save 
From  Time's  fell  grasp,  the  wise,  the  good,  the  brave, 
Life-giving  Fame  !   On  wings  of  light'ning  soar 
O'er  ev'ry  realm  to  Ocean's  farthest  shore, 
Sound  thy  loud  trump,  and  let  the  nations  know 
How  Britain  vanquish 'd  her's  and  nature's  foe; 
Then  bid  it  peal  its  saddest  notes,  to  tell 
How  Britain's  boast,  and  guardian,  Nelson,  fell  • 

'  So  died  of  yore,  but  recent  still  in  fame, 
The  great  supporter  of  the  Theban  nstrhe  !  &c.  &c* 

The  concluding  lines  also  deserve  notice  : 

'  Yes — for  I  saw — Amid  the  battle's  storm 
Fair  Glory's  self  display 'd  her  seraph  form, 
Mark'd  the  brave  chief  direct  the  bloody  scene, 
And  cried  "  Enough  for  me  thy  day  has  been  ; 

"  Then  fall  victorious  in  the  martial  strife, 

"  And  be  thy  death  as  signal  as  thy  life." 
But  sad  Britannia  other  feelings  knew, 
She  ey'd  her  champion  with  maternal  view, 
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In  vain  to  heaven  she  bow'd  her  suppliant  kne? 

And  cried,  "  He  liv'd  not  long  enough  forme!"* 

In  vain — for  guided  by  s'ome daemon's  aim, 

And  charg'd  with  death,  the  unerring  weapon  came  ! 

'Twas  then  herglitt'ring  pinions  Victory  spread, 

Attir'd  in  charms  alluring,  o'er  his  head  ; 

He  saw — rejoic'd — Forgot  his  pains  awhile, 

And  bis  pale  features  soften'd  to  a  smile. 

So  oft,  when  black'ning  storms  obscure  the  day* 

Bursts  through  the  gloom   a  momentary  ray  ; 

'Tis  gone — more  threatening  Horrors  instant  rise, 

And  thicker  darkness  reassurhes  the  skies  ! 

With  grief  the  goddess  mafk'd~his  sti^ed  sigh, 

Saw  life's  hist  beam  expiring  in  his  eye, 

Then  caught  him  fainfing,  toher  bosom  press'd, 

And  hush'd  the  hero  to  eternal  rest.' 

MEDICINE. 

Art.  32. — Cases  of  two  Extraordinary  Polypi  removed  from  the 
Nose,  the  one  by  Excision  xcith  anew  Instrument,  the  other  bv  /w-< 
proved  Forceps ;  with  an  Appendix,  describing  an  Improved  In- 
strument for  the  Fistula  in  Ano.  Illustrated  with  a  Copper-plate. 
By  Thomas  IVhateli/,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
in  London.     810.  pp.  4-2.      Johnson.      IS05. 

THESE  operations  were  attended  with  considerable  trouble,  and 
do  great  credit  to  Mr.  Whately's  skill  and  intrepidity.  It  is  so  dif- 
ficult to  convey  any  idea  of  the  form  of  instruments  bv  a  mere  de- 
scription, that  we  shall  not  attempt  it  in  this  case,  and  content  our- 
selves with  observing  with  regard  to  the  polypi  themselves,  that  they" 
were  of  a  large  size  and  in  an  awkward  situation,  and  that  they  adhered, 
one  by  a  narrow  neck  and  the  other  by  a  broad  base.  In  the  first,  from 
the  various  irregularities  of  its  shape,  it  seems  probable  that  a 
ligature  could  hardly  have  been  so  applied  as  to  complete  the  de- 
struction of  the  tumour.  In  the  other,  the  forceps  and  ligature  were 
certainly  inadmissible,  and  Mr. Whately's  new  instrument, which  con- 
sisted of  a  cutting  blade  and  sheath,  moveable  by  a  screw,  answered 
every  purpose  that  could  be  desired. 

It  is  undoubtedly  remarkable  that  no  haemorrhage  should  occur 
upon,  the  excision  of  so  considerable  a  body  as  a  large  polypus; 
though  we  are  far  from  being  convinced  that  equal  success  may 
in  every  instance  be  expected.  There  was  also  observed  a 
great  tendency  to  sleep  in  these  cases,  a  fact  which  Mr.  Whately 
very  sensibly  leaves  to  the  consideration  of  physiologists,  and  which 
could  only  arise  in  two   ways,    either  by  direct  pressure  on    the 


*  The  poet  has  'doubtless  had  in  view  the  passnge  of  Cicero,  '  Satis  te  did 
v«l  naturaj  yixisse  vel  -gland?  ;  at,  quod  jnaxuauniest,  patriae  certe  parum." — 
Cic.  pro  Marc. 
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train,  or  by  indirect  pressure  occasioned  by  some  impediment  iH 
the  return  of  blood  from  the  head.  We  know  of  no  other  me- 
chanical causes  which  at  any  time  produce  somnolency.  Now,  in 
the  case  before  us,  it  appears  that  no  direct  pressure  could  be  made 
on  any  part  of  the,  brain,  which  is  well  defended  on  every  side  by  its 
bony  covering.  Therefore  the  other  cause  must  be  resorted  to,  and 
the  most  probable  origin  of  the  disposition  to  sleep,  appears  to  be  the 
impediment  made  to  the  return  of  the  blood  from  the  head  by  the 
internal  jugular  veins,  which  lie  exposed  to  pressure  from  the  ac- 
tion of  the  polypus  on  the  surrounding  parts. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  cause  o(  this  drowsiness,  the 
effects  of  it  were  rather  amusing.  One  of  the  patients  often  fell 
asleep  while  performing  the  ceremonies  of  the  toilet,  and  even  oc- 
casionally yielded  to  the  influence  of  Lis  disease  when  on  horseback 
in  the  street,  and  was  recalled  to  misery  and  safety  by  the  huma- 
nity of  the  passengers.  The  other  victim  of  this  disorder  moved  in 
the  humbler  sphere  of  a  barber's  boy,  we  speak  it  with  due  defer- 
ence to  the  ancient  associates  of  our  profession.  This  unlucky  lad 
one  day,  when  dressing  a  gentleman's  hair,  fell  asleep  in  the  act,  and 
dropt  his  hot  curling  irons  on  the  head  of  his  master's  customer, 
■who  was  thereby  betrayed  into  a  great  heat.  At  other  times  sun- 
dry accidents  befell  this  patient  of  Mr.  Whatery  from  the  same 
cause,  such  as  exposing  the  throats  of  the  lieges  to  unwarrantable 
danger,  and  the  house  of  his  master  to  the  risk  of  fire.  Our  humane 
leaders,  however,  may  rest  in  peace  for  the  future  safety  of  these 
two  persons,  who  are  now  by  the  aid  of  surgery  finally  delivered 
from  the  unseasonable  influence  of  sleep. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

IN  reply  to  the  Editor  of  ' 'Lord  Eaeon's  Reading  upon  the 
Statute  of  Uses,'  an  article  noticed  in  our  Review  for  March, 
1805,  (p.  326.)  we  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  his  remonstrance  is 
conveyed  in  such  language  as  hardly  to  entitle  him  to  an  answer. 
The  author  of  that  critique,  however,  thinks  proper  to  disclaim  all 
personal  motives,  as  well  as  all  knowledge  of  the  Editor  whaVevor; 
and  to  observe  that  it  is  matter  of  opiiiion,  w  nether  alterations  of. 
a  text,  depending  upon  the  conjecture  of  an  editor,  and  not  on  com- 
parison with  an  original,  are  lo  lie  denominated  corrections  and 
emendations.  Our  opinion,  which  was  not  giyen  but  after  mature 
reflection,  and  a  careful  examination  of  the  whole  work,  remains 
unaltered.  As  to  the  printed  letter  with  which  the  editor  threatens 
Us,  we  shall  only  have  occasion  to  refer  to  the  critique  in  question 
for  a  complete  refutation  ot  it. 

Mr.  D.  must  be  sensible  that  to.  interfere  with  the  concerns  of 
other  journals,  would  be  equally  inconsistent  with  our  plan  aiid 
with  propriety. 
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Art.  I. — Letters  to  a  young  Lady  on  the  Duties  and  Cha- 
racter of  ffamen.  By  Mrs.  West.  3  Vols.  Longman. 
180(>. 

THE  just  celebrity  of  this  writer's  *  Letters  to  a  young 
Man,'  induced  as  to  take  up  these  volumes  with  high  expec- 
tations,which  have  been  amply  gratified.  We  find  the  same 
vigour  of'  mind  and  acuteness  of  remark,  which  receive 
additional  force  and  point  from  the  sympathetic  propriety 
of  their  direction  :  females  must  naturally  listen  with  defer- 
cnce  to  the  advice  of  one  who,  with  masculine  powers  of 
understanding, capable  of  instructing  the  '  Lords  of  the  Cre- 
ation,' undertakes  the  more  congenial  task  of  correcting  the 
errors  and  inculcating  the  duties  of  her  own  sex,  and  who  has 
iiot  suffered  the  consciousness  of  superior  intellectual  ener- 
gies to  warp  her  judgment  or  to  inflate  her  with  vanit}r. 
Mrs.  West  is  aware  that  the  inferior  strength  and  more  de- 
licately organized  frame  of  women  points  out  their  right 
place  in  society  :  she  is  no  advocate  for  an  Amazonian  re- 
public; but  she  eloquently  illustrates  those  domestic  virtues 
and  duties,  of  which  her  own  life  as  a  wife,  and  a  parent,  is 
a  conspicuous  example.  Though  she  with  great  propriety 
thinks  that  the  schemes  of  a  certain  Utopian  female  writer 
were  in  the  highest  degree  absurd  and  laughable, she  pourtrays 
in  glowing  colours,  the  dignity,  the  inestimable  privileges, 
the  securities  from  vice,  the  helps  of  grace,  and  the  hopes  of 
glory,  which,  under  the  influence  of  our  happy  government 
ixnd  of  our  blessed  religion,  may  give  her  own  sex  in  this 
country  ample  reason  '  to  thank  God  they  were  born  women.* 

Those  ladies  who,  with  a  certain  eccentric  writer,  '  mis- 
take insubordination  for  independence  and  greatness  of  soul, 
and  suppose  that  the  professions  of  a  lawyer,  a  physician, 
and  a  merchant  are  not  incompatible  with  women,'  will  find 
iittle  to  gratify  their  ambitious  ideas  in  the  pages  of  this 
?n.oral  instructor,  who  describes  domestic  retirement  as  the 
scene  and  the  asylum,  where  the  passive  virtues  may  best 
display  their  heavenly  energies.     At  the  -same  time,  Mrs, 
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West  endeavours  to  make  her  sex  sensible  of  the  advantages 
which  the  customs  of  society  allow  them,  and  which  are 
highly  valuable  of  themselves,  and  capable  of  being  convert- 
ed to  real  benefit. 

'  The  attentions  which  we  receive  as  women,  are  capable  of  a 
high  direction,  and  may  be  so  received  and  directed  as  to  reform  the 
morals  of  those,  from  whom  we  require  them.  Gallantry  (I  here 
use  that  term  in  its  inoffensive  signification)  has  been  so  modified 
and  curtailed  by  prevailing  manners,  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  wo- 
men will  not  join  in  a  conspiracy  to  annihilate  the  small  degree  of 
knightly  courtesy  which  yet  exists,  by  themselves  assuming  the  de- 
portment of  Amazonian  boldness,  or  affecting  Amazonian  independ- 
ence. By  indelicacy  of  habit,  by  unblushing  confidence  in  con- 
versation, and  by  the  discovery  of  a  vindictive  disposition,  we  for- 
feit the  respect  to  which  the  passive  virtues,  our  natural  endow- 
ments, are  entitled,  and  must  receive  from  all,  but  brutes  and  mon- 
sters.*    p.   127-  vol.  1. 

We  were  much  pleased  in  observing,  that  Mrs.West  does 
not  waste  the  reader's  time  and  patience  by  descending  to 
an  elaborate  confutation  of  a  theory,  which  '  puzzled  for  an 
hour,  and  then  sank  into  oblivion  overwhelmed  by  the  weight 
of  its  own  absurdity:'  In  the  doctrine  of  the  Rights  of 
Wome  nt, we  must  confess  that  we  saw  nothing  consolatory  or 
palatable  to  us  married  men,  but  the  right  ofdroicnuig  them- 
selves, which  the  lair  authoress  so  practically  asserted  ;  and 
there  were  a  few  dilcmmas,which  appeared  to  us  of  inextrica- 
ble difficulty, via.  the  interruption  to  public  business,while  the 
ladies  in  parliament  might  be  suckling  their  children,  and 
"while  the  lady  chancellor,  and  her  sister-judges,  might  be 
7/i  the  straw.  How  many  eloquent  orations,  like  the  story 
of  the  Bear  and  the  Fiddle,  might  have  been  '  cutoff  in  the 
middle'  by  the  squalling  of  a  thirsty  brat,  and  how  many 
causes  might  have  been  protracted  adinjinitum  by  the  tar- 
diness of  the  midwife  ! — The  fiction  which  describes  the 
Amazonians  as  cutting  off  their  breasts,  that  they  might 
draw  the  arrow  with  a  surer  aim,  conveys  a  moral  lesson, 
which,  we  apprehend,  has  never  been  properly  conceived. 
The  woman,  who  assumes  the  character  of  man,  must  first 
cast  away  the^nost  attractive  insignia  of  her  sex. 

From  the  glare  of  paradox,  which  dazzles,  confounds,  and 

{)ainsthe  sight,  it  is  delightful  to  turn  the  eye  to  pages,  il- 
uminated   by   the  sober   light,  which    emanates  from   the 
torch  of  truth.     Mrs.  W\  adopts  the  epistolary  style,  which 
does  not  confine  her  to  an\r  strict  mode  of  composition  ;    she 
is  not  under  the  necessity  of  introducing  a  gradual  opening,; 
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'a  full  developement,  and  then  a  comprehensive    close   of  a 
complete  system  of  moral  instruction  ;  but  feels  herself  at 
liberty  to  wander  from  topic  to  topic,  bringing  those  most 
frequently  upou  the  foreground,  which  are  of  the    greatest 
importance,    and  accordingly  as  opportunities   might   offer 
of  shewing  their  various  bearings  and  relations.     Even  ver- 
bal  repetition  has  been   studiously  adopted   '  from  a  convic- 
tion that  persuasion  is  more  important  than   novelty,    and 
from  the  hope  that  by  these  means   memory  might  become 
an  ally  to  virtue  and  piety.'     We  cannot  therefore  pretend 
to    ffive   an  analysis  of  these  letters,    which    embrace    ttie 
whole  circle  of  female    duty;  but  We  can  safely  assert,  that 
the  plan,   though  not  uniform,  is  harmonious  and  good,  in- 
asmuch as  the  whole  superstructure  is  raised  upon  the  foun- 
dations of  religion.  As  the  middle  orders  form  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  society,  the  greatest  attention  is  paid  to  them.  The  ori- 
ginal destination  of  women,  the  change  of  manners  in  every 
rank,  the  absurdities  and  licentiousness  prevalent  among  wo- 
men of  fashion,  female  employments  and  studies,  their  con- 
versation, society,  friendship,  celibacy,  love,  and  marriage, 
tiie  duty  of  mothers,  or' mistresses,  and  inferiors,  of  declin- 
ing life  and  of  old  age,  are  the  leading  subjects  of  this  work  ; 
but  a  very  considerable  portion  of  it  is  allotted  to  the  know- 
ledge of  religion.     Under  this  head  Mrs.  W.  enters  into  a 
field  of  discussion,  we  might  say  controversy,    which  to  ma- 
ny female  readers  would  be  unintelligible,    but  which  is  of 
infinite  importance  to  those  who    think  seriously,  and  w-ho 
act  under  the  impression    of  being  '  accountable   beings.' 
The  essential   doctrines  of  the   Christian  faith  are  so  plain, 
that,  where  the  mind  is  properly  predisposed,  little  more   is 
necessary  than  to   introduce  the   pupil    to  a   knowledge  of 
those  writers  whose  labours  illustrate  and  adorn  its  grand 
principles;  but  as  a  scientific  too  often  precedes  a  religious 
education,  as  the  leaders  of  different  sects  are  studiously  en- 
deavouring  to  allure   converts   by  appeals  to  their  reason, 
which  the  vanity  of  the  present  age  no  longer  regards   as  a 
fallible  criterion,  and  as  young  people  come  forward  now  as 
disputants  rather   than  disciples,   Mrs.  W.  dedicates  four 
letters  to  an  explanation  of  the  errors  of  Calvinists,  Metho- 
dists, and  Unitarians.     Our  authoress  wields  the    spear   of 
Ithuriel,    with   which    she    neither    attacks  windmills,  nor 
breaks  butterflies  :    for   these  adversaries   of  our  faith  are 
neither  imaginary  terrors,  nor  contemptible  nothings.    Some 
of  them  seek  the  octagon,   some  the  conventicle,  and  some 
the  chapel,   but  the  destruction  of  the  church  is  their  uni- 
form object,  and  if  the    watchword  were  ones    giyen,  the 
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steeple  would  be  the  rendezvous  where   f  all  these '  warriors 
'  would  meet.'     Like    Mamelukes   and    Roman  Catholics, 
their  creeds  may  be  different,  but  against  the  common  ene- 
my they  fight  in  the  same  ranks. — An    adult   convert   must 
examine  step  by  step  the  evidences   on    which   our  faith  is 
"built,   and  must  be  able  to  confute  all  gainsaying  before    her 
opinions  can  be  confirmed  ;  and  after  she  has  done  all  this, 
she  may  still  have  her  church  to  choose.     In    this  thought- 
less age  this  may  be  no  uncommon  case,  and  every  sect  is  on 
the  prowl   to   seize  the  wandering  sheep,   lurking   in  every 
ambush,  and  watching  in  every  pass.     Mrs.    West  acts  the 
part  of  a  good  shepherdess,  who  would  lead  the  mistaken  and 
the  bewildered  to  the  right  fold. — A  party  which  arrogates 
to   themselves   the  title  of  Evangelical,   arvi    which   arc 
perpetually  calumniating  oar  existing  church,   have    taken 
considerable  pains  to  '  circulate  a  publication  addressed   to 
the  female  sex  exclusively,  in  which  the  names  of  about  one 
hundred  and   fifty  chapels,  churches,    and  meeting-houses 
are  enumerated,  where  the  ministers  whose  names  are   sub- 
joined are  said  to  preach  the  gospel.'    The  inference  (Mrs.W. 
observes)  fairly  is,  that  the  gospel  can  be  heard  onlv  in  thuse 
specified  places.     Most  certain!}'  this  inference  is  intended  to 
be  drawn.  We  were  witnesses  to  a  remarkable  circumstance, 
which  confirms  thisopinion.  One  of  these  Evangelical  preach- 
ers  was  on  a  visit  in   a  respectable  country  town,  and  hap- 
pened to  officiate  at  the  parish  church.     The  minister  of  the 
Calvinist  meeting  proclaimed  the  event  to  his  congregation, 
and  they  with  their  minister  went  in  a  body  on  that  Sunday, 
and  on  that  Sunday  only,  to  the  parish  church.     We  know 
not  the  masonicallv  mysterious  siy:n  by  which  those  disciples 
of  Calvin  make  themselves  known  to  each    other,    whether 
it  lurks  in  the  cut  of  the    hair,    or  in   the  tincture    of  the 
stockings;  but  their  club-like  sympathy  is  evident  and  noto- 
rious. 

W  Mrs.W.  had  confined  her  observations  to  the  vanities 
of  modern  entertainments,  furniture,  dress,  employments, 
and  arrangements,  her  praise  would  have  been  ephemeral, 
and  must  have  perished  with  the  fashions  of  the  day  :  but  the 
poignant  wit  and  humour  with  which  she  exposes  errors  in 
the  lesser  morals,  are  the  least  recommendations  of  her  work. 
She  teaches  her  sex  ta  regard  themselves  as  the  arbiters  ©f 
taste,  the  refiners  of  morals,  and  the  conservators  or  man- 
ners; and  for  their  encouragement  and  guidance  in  these 
dignified  capacities,  she  perpetually  keeps  in  their  view  the 
dictates  of  that  religion,  which  alone  can  present  an  unerr- 
ing clue  for  their  conduct,  and  a  sure  reward  for  their  pexser- 
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veTance.  Her  volumes  are  charts  to  females  for  their  voy- 
age through  life,  and  if  she  had  omitted  that  instruction 
which  must  prepare  them  for  patient  suffering  of  affliction, 
and  for  their  finaL  departure  hence,  for  the  privations  of  old 
age  and  for  the  last  closing  scene,  she  would  have  left  them 
on  the  ocean  with  the  polar  star  hidden  from  their  view, 
and  without  a  compass  to  shew  them  their  path. 

The  following  passage  presents  an  excellent  description  of 
a*  family,  where  comfort  is  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  appear- 
ances, and  is  a  fair  specimen  of  our  authoress's  lively  manner 
on  subjects  which  deserve  only  ridicule. 

1  As,  after  all  her  exertions,  her  situation  iu  life  does  not  allow  of 
Tber  being  genteel  iu  qoery  thing,  parsimonious  oeconomy  and  heedless 
expence  take  their  tuni.     To  be  as  smart,  not  as  her  equals,  but  as 
her  superiors,  it  becomes  necessary  that  she  should  excel  in  contri- 
vance ;    I  do  not  mean  in  that  prudent  forethought,  which  enables 
a  good  wife  to  proportion  the  family  expenditure  by  the  result r  or- 
der of    necessities,  comforts,    conveniences,    and  superfluities  :  this 
gradation  must  be  reversed,  and  superfluities  take  the  lead.     French 
wines   may    be   introduced  on  great  occasions,  bv  a  dailv  retrench- 
meat  of  small  beer  ;  and  wax  lights  may   be  had  for  routs,  by  li- 
miting   the  number  of  kitchen  candles.     If  her  husband   and  chil- 
dren dine  on  hashed  mutton,  she  can  provide  ices  in  the  evening  ; 
and   by  leaving  their  bed-chambers    comfortless  and  inconvenient, 
she  can  afford   more  drapery  for  the  drawing-room.     Even   white 
morning  dresses  will  not  be  so  very  expensive,  provided  you  are  ex- 
pert in  haggling  with  the  washer-woman,  and   dj  not  dislike  being 
dirty  when  you   are  invisible  ;  and  if  you  know  cheap  shops,  ana 
the  art  of  driving   bargains,  you    may  even  save  money    by  making 
-useless  purchases.     New  modelling  your  household  and  personal  or- 
naments is,    I  grant,  an  indispensable  duty  ;  for  no  one  can  appear 
three  times  in  the  same  gown,  or  have  six  parties  without  one  addi- 
tional vandyke  or  festoon  to  the  windowrcurtains.     These  employ- 
ments will  therefore  occupy  your   mornings   till  the  hour  of  visiting 
arrives  ;  then  you  must  take  care  to  dismiss  the  bed-gown  and  work- 
bag,  and,  having  crammed  every  thing   ungenteel    out  of  sight,  as- 
sume the  airs  of  that  happy  creature  who  has  nothing  in    the   world 
to  do,  and  nothing  to  think  of  but  killing  time.' 

As  there  is  not  a  table  of  errata,  we  fcnow  not  whether 
to  attribute  the  unintelligibleness  of  some  passages  to  the 
carelessness  of  the  printer,  or  to  the  forgetfulness  of  the 
writer.  We  do  not  understand  the  hundred  and  sixty-fifth. 
page  of  the  first  volume. 

1  The  village  madam  hopes  her  showy  array,  end  fastidious  scru- 
pulosity, will  convince  you  that  her  husband  cannot  be  a  farmer  ; 
and,  at  the  peril  of  a  bii>k  retort,  forbear   lo  insinuate  to  the  mar- 
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ket- town  elegante,  that  she  may  be  wanted  in  the  shop.  They  sup- 
pose that  it  is  very  vulgar  to  be  thought  useful ;  and  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  an  honest  avocation  is  to  them  a  reproach.  Yet,  though 
wealth  and  commerce  have  rendered  the  externals  of  the  gentle- 
woman so  attainable,  that  she  is  no  logger  to  be  distinguished  by  her 
habit ;  we  have  left  it  to  more 'patient  and  less  prosperous  times  to 
transcribe  the  complaisance,  affability,  condescending  attention  to 
the  claims  of  others,  love  of  propriety,  and  regard  for' decorum, 
which  are  the.  essentials  of  this  desired  distinction  :  the  adoption  of 
these  is  too  arduous  an  undertaking,  and  requires  too  many  pri- 
vations.' 

There  are  a  few  other  sentences,  of  whose  meaning  the 
writer  herself  might  have  a  clear  conception;  but  if  she  would 
take  the  trouble  of  reading  her  work  to  some  plain  friend, 
she  would  readily  perceive  what  required  more  clear  eluci- 
dation, and  more  plain  expression.  The  following  sentence, 
for  instance,  is  as  incomprehensible  as  some  of  the  lectures 
at  a  modern  hard-word  manufactory  ; 

*  The  aspect  of  a  decoration  painter,  when  he  sets  out  an  apart- 
ment in  a  style  of  elegance,  is  so  very  engaging,  that  if  the  obliga- 
tions which  are  due  to  him  were  but  subtilized  by  passing  through 
the  alembic  of  German  sentiment,  they  might  become  native  alcohol/ 

These  errors  do  not  often  occur,  and  we  should  not  have 
noted  them,  if  we  did  not  feel  fully  convinced  that  Mrs.  West's 
Letters  will  maintain  a  distinguished  place  in  the  ladies'  li- 
brary, and  ought  therefore  to'  be  as  free  from  blemishes 
as  the  pruning  and  correcting  hand  of  care  can    make  them. 

Mrs.  VV.'s  description  of  the  melancholy  Cowper  will 
give  our  readers  a  favourable  impression  of  the  goodness 
of  her  heart,  and  will  induce  them  to  open  the  religious 
part  of  her  work,,  with  chearful  expeclatiou-s  of  pious  plea- 
sure. 

'  Allow  me  to  relieve  your  fatigued  attention,  by  directing  it  to 
the  death  of  a  gentleman,  who,  I  think,  was  the  only  enrinen t  in- 
stance of  a  person's  taking  the  dark  side  of  Calvinism,  by  believing 
himself  to  be  a  reprobate,  and  incapable  of  the  mercy  of  God;  I  mean 
the  humble,  melancholy,  and  too  keenly  susceptible  Cowper.  In  early 
life  when  he  had  just  recovered  from  a  dreadful  mental  disease,  he 
fell  into  the  society  of  some  well-meaning  people  who  had  adopted 
those  unfortunate  notions.  The  grateful  bard,  attached  by  their 
kindness,  united  himself  to  them  by  the  strongest  ties  of  affection, 
and  suffered  his  enlarged  understanding  to  be  warped  by  their  sys- 
tem. His  biographer  does  not  state  at  what  period  of  his  life  the 
fatal  riofmn  of  his  own  reprobation  was  imprinted  on  his  mind  ; 
ibut  knowing  this  was   the  case,  wc  cannot  wonder   at    his  frequent 
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fits  of  despondency,  nor  at  that  frightful  lapse   into  intense  despair 
which  at  last  swallowed  up  all  his  literary  and   social    talents,    and 
almost  petrified  his  benevolent  heart.     The  idea  of  his  utter    rejec- 
tion by  God,  was  attended   by  a  belief  that  every  attempt  to    coun- 
teract it  would  but  aggravate  the  severity  of  his  doom.     He  did  not, 
therefore,  dare  to  go  to  any  .place  of  worship,  nor  even  to  pray.     The 
last  of  his  posthumous    compositions,    published   by    Mr.    Hayley, 
entitled  the  Cast-away,  when  read  with  this  clue,  appears    to  me  the 
most  affecting  lines  that  ever  flowed   from   the  pen  of  genius  ;  and  it 
pleads  more  strongly  than  a  thousand  arguments    against   permitting 
such  unworthy  ideas  of  the  Almighty  tp  enter  into  our  minds.     May 
the  example  ofCowper's   despair  not    plead  in  vain  !   then  shallw.fi 
cease  to  lament  the  years  which  the  amiable,  but,  in  this  point,  be- 
wildered sufferer  spent  in  agonizing  woe  ;  the  innocence  of  his  life, 
and  the  amiable  tenor  of  his  writings,  seem  to  justify  the  resplendent 
vision  of  hope  which    depictures  him   as  awakening  from  his    long 
night   of  wretchedness,  at  the  rapturous  sound  of  '  Well   done,  guod 
and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord  !' 

We  should  have  been  happy,  if  the  limits  of  our  article 
would  have  allowed  it,  in  quoting  the  whole  of  Mrs.  W.'s 
address  to  mothers  on  the  education  of  their  children,  being 
perfectly  of  the  same  opinion  with  her,  that  instruction  is 
now  made  to  depend  upon  agreeableness  instead  of  obedi- 
ence, and  more  directed  to  open  the  understanding  than 
to  correct  the  heart. 

'  A  great  error  in  education  (Mrs.W.  observes),  seems  to  be,  the 
pains  that  are  taken  to  make  instruction  wear  such  an  agreeable 
habit,  that  children  may  be  cheated  or  played  into  learning,  rather 
than  obliged  to  apply  to  it  as  a  labour  and  a  d.iitg,a.s  was  formerly  the 
custom.  This  method  may  form  many  intelligent  infant:-;,  and  some 
conversible  men  and  women  ;  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  it  ever 
will  make  a  sound  scholar :  and  we  have  seen  it  produce  pert  babies 
and  coxeomical  adults.  .  But  the  greatest  danger  arises  from  the 
moral  injury  which  the  character  may  receive-by  being  thus  early  ha- 
bituated to  do  only  such  things  as  are  perfectly  agreeable. 

'Combined  with  this  error,  are  the  objects  to  which  this  prema- 
ture infusion  of  science  is  directed.  We  aim  at  first  opening  the  under- 
standing ;  surely  our  chief  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  temper 
and  the  heart.  Of  all  infantine  graces,  affectionate  simplicity  and  in- 
genuous playfulness  are  the  most  attractive  ;  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  a 
very  early  course  of  philosophical  experiment,  and  scientific  scruti- 
ny, must  impress  this  pliant  mass  of  docile  imitation  with  a  very  dif- 
ferent cast  of  character.  However  we  may  be  amused  with  what  is 
called  a  well-cultivated  child,  if  it  has  lost  the  difiidence  and  credu- 
lity (shall  I  not  say  the  endearing  folly?)  of  its  age,  we  rather  consi- 
der it  with  wonder  than  delight.' 

if,  in  common  life,  theintroduction  of  a- friend  to  a  society- 
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of  females,  be  a  matter  of  decorum  and  nice  circumspec- 
tion, the  recommendation  of  a  book,  which  is  to  be  the 
companion  of  the  weaker  sex  in  the  hours  of  solitude  and 
reflection,  is  an  act  of  the  most  serious  importance  and  of* 
the  most  sacred  consideration.  We  therefore  do  not  venture 
without  mature  deliberation  to  assert,  that  not  merely  as 
critics,  but  as  parents,  husbands,  and  brothers,  we  can  re- 
commend to  the  ladits  of  Britain  the  Letters  of  Mrs, 
West. 


Art.  II. — A  Vindication  of  certain  Passages in  the  Common 
English  Version  of  the  New  Testament ;  addressed  to  Gran- 
ville Sharp,  Esq.  Author  of  the  '  Remarks  on  the  Uses  of 
the  Definitive  Article  in  the  Greek  Text  of  the  Nero  Testa- 
ment.' By  the  Rev.  Calvin  Winstanlcy,  A.  M,  pp.  84. 
lZrno.     Longman.      1805. 

IN  the  Critical  Review  for  the  months  of  February  and 
March  in  the  }Tear  1804.  a  detailed  account  may  be  found  of 
the  contents,  and  a  critique  on  the  respective  merits  of  Mr. 
Sharp's  Remarks,  Mr.  Wordsworth's  Six  Letters  to  that 
gentleman,  and  of  the  Six  more  Letters  by  a  writer  under 
the  assumed  title  of  Gregory  Blunt,  Esq.  Tq  those  articles 
we  beg  leave  to  refer  such  of  our  readers  as  ?re  desirous  of 
making  an  accurate  aud  well-informed  judgment  on  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Winstanley's  Vindication  ;  and  the  more  par- 
ticularly because  we  see  no  reason  to  dissent  in  any  point 
worthy  of  mention  from  the  sentiments  which  are  there  de- 
tailed respecting  Mr.  Sharp's  original  Inquiry,  and  the  sub- 
sequent investigations  to  which  it  had  then  given  birth. 

But,  to  make  our  present  remarks  at  all  intelligible  to  the 
general  reader,  it  must  previously  be  told  that  the  principal 
object  of  Mr.  Sharp's  Dissertation  is  to  deduce  from  the 
ISew  Testament  a  remarkable  idiom  or  rule  of  grammar  in 
the  Greek  language,  and  to  apply  that  rule  so  deduced  tq 
correct  the  interpretation  of  several  texts  in  the  sacred  vo- 
lume, which,  if  thev  are  to  be  understood  according  to  Mr. 
Sharp's  views,  would  materially  enlarge  the  number  of  scrip- 
ture testimonies  to  the  divinity  ofour  Saviour.  Mr.  Words- 
worth's Six  Letters  tended  particularly  to  establish  Mr. 
Sharp's  conclusions  by  another  mode  of  proof,  from  a  long, 
laborious,  and  very  successful  appeal  to  the  Greek  and  La- 
tin fathers.  Mr.  BlunTs  object  was.  to  assail  both  those 
gentlemen  ;  but  his  design  was  carripd  on  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  impart  little  more  than  ridicule  in  the  place  of  argu- 
ment, and  buffoonery  in  that  of  wit. 
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Mr.  Winstanley's  design  also  is  to  attack  :  but  without 
anticipating  our  judgment  of  the  general  success  of  his  un- 
dertaking, we  have  much  pleasu.e  in  stating,  that,  though, 
not  in  itself  in  ti  rely  free  from  blame,  yet,  by  comparison,  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  conducted  his  hostilities  is  a  great 
deal  more  creditable  to  his  own  chaiacter,  and  the  character 
and  feelings  of  bis  readers. 

Near  the  commencement  of  his  epistle,  Mr.  Winstanley  in- 
forms hiseorrespondent/Jiattheobservationswhich  it  contains 
have  f  lain  by  him  for  a  considerable  time,  owing  to  causes 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  state  :'  but  the  circumstance  he 
thinks  fit  to  mention,  for  the  sake  of  shewing  that  they  have 
not  been  hastily  prepared  for  the  press,  and  to  justify  the  ex- 
plicit avowal  of  his  pretensions,  and  the  design  with  which 
they  are  communicated  :  which  is,  that  they  may  suffice  to 
convince  Mr. Sharp,  notwithstanding  the  acknowledged  au- 
thority of  his  learned  editor, (the  present  bishop  ofSt.  David's) 
that  he  has  not  (  decidedly  applied  a  rule  of  construction  to 
the  correction  of  the  common  English  version  of  the  New 
Testament ;'  that  there  exists  no  necessity  for  correcting 
that  version  \  and  that  it  does  not  'conceal  from  the  English 
reader  any  thing  discoverable  in  the  original.' 

Mr.  Winstanley  speaks  feelingly,  we  think  indeed  with 
much  too  great  sensibility,  of  the  dread  of  the  imputations 
to  which  his  character  may  be  exposed,  as  a  man  not  strictly 
orthodox  in  his  creed,  on  account  of  the  vindication  which 
he  has  undertaken,  and  the  arguments  into  which  his  design 
must  necessarily  lead  him.  we  should  be  very  unwilling  to 
think  that  his  fears  are  not  greatly  over-charged.  From  bi- 
gotry indeed,  and  malignant  ignorance,  no  man  can  ever  be 
perfectly  secure,  however  blameless  and  irreproachable  may 
be  his  behaviour.  But  we  have  no  hesitation  in  avowing 
that  Mr.  Winstanley  is  strictly  in  the  line  of  his  duty,  as 
a  minister  of  the  church  of  England,  both  in  the  vindication 
of  the  established  version  of  the  scriptures,  and  in  the  exer- 
tion of  his  utmost  endeavours  to  preserve  our  common  faith 
from  suffering  in  the  hands  of  those  whom  he  deems  over- 
zealous  and  injudicious  partizans,  and  in  his  desires  tores- 
cue  us  from  appealing  to  unsubstantial  authorities,  or  to 
what  are  in  his  opinion  perverted  interpretations  of  scrip- 
ture. Nay,  we  are  persuaded,  that  if  there  be  nothing  wrong 
and  unworthy  in  the  manner  in  which  his  argument  is  con- 
ducted, he  will  be  protected  from  all  unwarrantable  impu- 
tations, and  be  the  rather  esteemed  and  honoured  by  all  those 
whose  regard  can  be  an  object  of  desire  to  a  Christian  minis- 
ter, by  every  noble  and  good  man.     %o  I  we  will  not  fuffef 
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Mr.  W.  to  think,  or  to  complain,  that  he  incurs  any  danger 
from  the  nature  of  his  present  undertaking. 

After  recapitulating  Mr.  Sharp's  rules,  Mr.  W.  thus  states 
the  method   which  lie   means    to  observe  in   his   investisra- 

O 

lions. 

'  First,  I  shall  point  out  some  sources  of  error  common  to  all  your 
rules. 

'  Secondly,  I  shall  consider  a  class  of  exceptions  which  are  not 
repugnant  to  the  conclusion  you  would  establish. 

'  Thirdly,  I  shall  produce  suck  exceptions  as  are  inconsistent  with 
that  conclusion. 

*  Fourthly.  I  shall  offer  some  remarks  on  the  syntax  of  the  defini- 
tive article,  and  the  copulative. 

'  Lastly,  1  shall  examine  the  passages  of  scripture,  which  arc  the 
objects  of  this  investigation.!     p.  6*. 

Prom  a  mere  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  question  in 
debute,  particularly  so  far  as  it  respects  Mr,  Sharp,  it  will  be 
easily  inferred,  and  a  perusal  of  the  tract  will  tend  to  esta- 
blish the  same  conclusion,  that  the  strength  of  Mr.  W.'s 
argument  must  he  contained  under  the  third  of  the  divisions 
which  we  have  just  enumerated.  No  rule  of  grammar,  it 
is  plain,  can  ever  be  supported  against  a  numerous  and 
compact  band  of  unimpeachable'  exceptions:  to  this  most 
important  part  of  his  work,  our  observations,  therefore,  will 
be  principally  confined. 

The  exceptions  which  are  adduced,  consist  all  of  them,  ne- 
cessarily, of  extracts  from  Greek  writers.  The  planner  there- 
fore, in  which  these  are  made,  is  an  important  consideration, 
and  a  very  fair  subject  for  criticism.  And  truly  nothing  can 
be  more  unscholar-like,  and  more  justly  reprehensible.  In 
the  first  place,  all  the  extracts  are  mere  scraps,  utterly  disloca- 
ted and  disjointed  from  every  thing  like  connexion  or  con- 
text. But,  what  is  even  worse  than  tins,  we  have  besides, 
references  to  extensive  and  voluminous  writers  ;  we  are  re- 
ferred to  Aristotle,  Thucydides,  Origen,  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus,  Sec.  and  often  without  any  mention  at  all  of  the  tract, 
the  book,  the  chapter,  the  page,  or  the  volume,  in  which  the 
words  cited  are  to  be  found.  This  is  utterly  unpardonable  ; 
and  will  necessarily  make  in  the  outset  a  very  unfavour- 
able impression  upon  every  considerate  reader.  We  can 
speak  ourselves  of  its  inconvenience,  from  the  pains  which 
we  have  been  obliged  to  take  in  detecting  two  or  three  of 
Mr.  W.'s  quotations,  which  perhaps  we  shall  have  another 
occasion  to  take  notice  of  in  the  progress  of  our  critique. 

When  we  mention  that  Mr.  W.'s  alTedged  and  imputed  cx~ 
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eeptions  against  Mr.  Sharp's  principle  of  construction  are 
numerous,  it  will  not  be  expected  that  we  can  enter  into 
a  very  minute  or  particular  examination  of  every  separate 
quotation.  Unless,  however,  we  greatly  deceive  ourselves  in 
the  estimate  which  we  have  formed  of  their  nature  and 
importance,  they  may  all,  without  any  great  flegree  of  in- 
justice or  disrespect,  be  sorted  and  arranged  into  two  principal 
divisions:  which  classification,  after  it  is  once  made  with  all 
the  requisite  precautions,  the  entire' aggregate  value  and 
weight  of  the  two  orders  taken  together,  as  exceptions  to 
]Vlr.  Sharp's  principle,  may  be  pronounced  to  be  nothing; 
and  their  stparct e general  characters  may  be  thus  correctly 
enough  respectively. assigned  to  them. 

1 /The  one  order,  are  of  such  as  are  rightly  understood 
.  and  interpreted  by  Mr.  W.,  but  are  not  exceptions   to  Mr. 
Sharp's  principles. 

2.  The  second,  are  such  as  are  wrongly  understood  and 
interpreted  by  Mr.  W.  and  are  so  far  from  being  exceptions 
to  Mr.  Sharp's  rule,  that  they  are  examples  oi  it. 

We  shall  proceed  in  due  order,  to  investigate  and  to  display 
more  at  large  the  characters  of  each  of  these  arrangements. 

The  effusions  of  Mr.  Winstanley's  predecessor  Mr.  Blunt, 
in  which  he  so  largely  indulged  himself,  respecting  such 
forms  of  expression  as  '  the  king  and  queen,'  'the  husband 
and  wife,'  &c.  &c.  a»d  the  perfect  self-complacency  with 
which  he  took  upon  himself  to  prove,  that,  according  to  Mr» 
Sharp's  principles,  ihese  would  be  so  many  examples  of  his 
rule,  arid  therefore  male  and  female,  husband  and  wife,  fa- 
therand  son,  8cc.  &c.  must  be  one  person,  if  they  provoked 
at  all  a  smile  or  a  frown,  it  must  have  been  against  himself. 
And  why?  Because  they  all  proceeded  upon  the  grossly 
tmphilosophical  principle,  that  the  science  of  grammar  is  an 
art  independent  of  sense  and  reason  ;  that  it  does  not  presup- 
pose those  qualities  in  men  who  make  use  of  it;  that  it  is  not 
itself  deduced  solely  from  reason  and  language,  and  is  in  sub- 
jection and  subordination  to  the  essences  and  characters  of 
things,  but  has  some  mystical  and  artificial  power  to  make 
sense  and  language,  and  to  domineer  over  them  and  nature. 
Perhaps,  ifMr.W.  had  condescended  to  peruse  Mr.  Blunt's 
performance,  (which  it  would  seem  he  has  not  done)  he 
might  have  profited  by  the  perusal,  have  been  startled  with 
its  absurdities,  and  been  induced  to  reconsider  his  ground, 
before  he  ventured  to  approach  so  nearly  to  the  imitation 
of  such  an  example. 

The  following  extract  wuTpresent  to  the  readerMr.  Sharp's 
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rule,  along  with  a  considerable  portion  of  the  first  division 
of  Mr.  Wiiistanley's  exceptions  to  it. 

'Rule  I.  When  two  personal  nouns  of  tho  same  case  are  con- 
nected by  the  copulative xxt,  if  the  former  has  the  definitive  article, 
and  the  latter  has  not,  the}  both  relate  to  the.  same  person,  as  o  2W 

'  This  rule  is  generally  true  ;  but  it  is  defective,  inasmuch  as 
b  liable  to  exceptions,  which,  if  taken  together,  and  fairly  consi- 
dered, must  be  fatal  to  the  inference  you  would  deduce  from  it. 
Nouns  not  personal  are  excluded  by  the  terms  of  the  rule  r  arid 
your  acknowledged  exceptions  are  of  plurals,  and  of  proper  names. 
I  add,  first,  that  national  appellations  must  be  excepted,  as 

'  o  Mua^trvsy  y.%i  Apxnrqs — On'geti  de  Orat.   220-. 

*  Second,  If  one  of  the  nouns  be  a  plural. 

'  T£f<  ra  Ivan  y.xi  vgii'ixwv. — -Origen. 

*  ec  rxs  A$wxs  i^i-niu.\-t  aw  tji  /xur£<  jo  oa\ots. — Clementina  718. 

*  Third,  If  one  of  the  nouns  be  impersonal. 

ra  frgeafSvkgta  £//.*■». — Ignat.  epish   21. 

4  AtrvetCpfUH  rev  x£ioZs3v  ixicrKontoi,  kxi  &Ei7rjE7rff«io>i  jrgea-fcKEgtcY. 

'  Fourth,  If  one  of  them  be  a  proper  name. 

*  w  vi$oi  eacoKt  tyjxri  ra   xpyjarss  3e«  irxreos,  s£.  lytrts  X^/f«. —  Ignat 
ad  Magn. 

'    ft  ZiXxpiXTl     ra    TTZTCHS,    y.Xi    \l\TH     Xf/5-8    T8    SiU    tyAi/V . Ig/lOt.     ad 

Epha. 

'■  Fifth,  When  the  signification  of  the  nouns  renders  any  farther 
mark  of  personal  distinction  unnecessary. 

'   frtci  as  (aTroXxvveis)  fayof/.ev  rov  ax^povx  v^xv-oXx^od. — Arist.  EthlC. 

*  Td  yxe  syxPXTus  k^  xy.'xras  rovXoysy  ncxiray.fi. —  Id. 

1   vortgoy  0  lyy.gzrns  x.)  xy.fxrr,s  h<ti    tfci    mei  x}    n  ra  ttvs,  tyovrcs  Tnt 
6tx(pt%xi. — Id. 

'   0  Vxyxhos  k,  y.xv.os  wifx  Otxdr,Xot  x.x9'  Irnvov. — id. 

*  i  ra  iXrj^i^a  iixi^lx  ^ix^s^urr^-  ra xwgxTrooiJias ?  x}  xv  ra  irtwxiowtA.irtt 

\i   XTTXlOVJTa. — Id. 

'   iv  rw  yxgtyjtv  /y-sv,  f/.v?  yerxrijxt   6t,  oiztpigaaxv  ne u^iv  t>jv  t%iv'  us  re  Kj 

lytft   7r.vf  y~xt   f/.v  ;y3»'   oiov  rov  KxQtvdovrx,  xL  /mhwusvoh.   xl  otvuf^tvov. — Id . 

'   >c  0.x  rar    as    rx-jro  rov  xxgxrv    ry  xxohxfov   Tz-vi^uv,  Kj    lyxfxrri  k^ 

f  In  all  the  above-ci.ed  passages  from  Aristotle,  the  nouns, 
though  personal,  are  used  in  a  general  or  universal  sense.  In  this 
respect,  it  must  be  confessed,  they  differ  materially  from  those  of 
which  you  would  correct  the  common  version  ;  and  so  far  may  be 
thought  inapplicable  to  our  present  purpose.  But  they  are  not  to- 
tally inapplicable  ;  a?  they  prove,  that  when  the  signification  of  the 
ftonfls  lenders   any  farthcV  precaution  unnecessary,  the  second  arti* 
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th:  m?iy  be  omitted,  without  confounding  the  distinction  of  persons. 
They  prove  also  that  the  article  may  be  understood  after  the  copu- 
lative; for  the  same  author  as  frequently  repeats  it  with  similar 
nouns,  as 

'   eira,  nrt^i  Tfoix  tov  xx^xta  Kf  Toy  tyxqx%  Stnov. 

And  sometimes  he  omits  it  altogether,  and  in  the  same  sense,  as 

*  o  fx.iv  ay  riteTuv  v  PzjfAXixv  fixaiXtus  axiexwys  k,  vtts^o^oj,  jj  $-g xmy*s* 
v..  r.  X. — Ctls.  apud  OfigJ 

If,  in  addition  to  the  above,  we  subjoin  the  fol1owing,whk;U 
are  gathered  from  several  different  parts  of  Mr.  Winstanley's 
pamphlet,  we  shall  have  before  us,  unless  any  one  may 
have  escaped  our  observation,  the  entire  collection  of  the 
alledged  exceptions  against  Mr. Sharp's  principle  of  construc- 
tion. We  give  them  exactly  as  they  stancTin  Mr.  Winstan- 
ley's pages. 

'  1.  ryot  Sty  TTxlgi,  xz:  l;y  Tax^w  if/an  lr,?u  X^/$-w  OVV  TW  xyiy  'Knvfx.x.t 
S«|«. — See  note,  in  Burgh's  Enquiry,  35D.* 

'  2.  yivflxt  Su  «v  fx.  itxvlx  re  auQ^uttV,  o%  rx  vxvrx.  ts  Ssb"  xxt  xmx 
ay.'$r>iv  roiv  £<?.o/y  t«  Tsravljt,  ra  Sty  y.xi  arif^-rza. — Clem.  Alc.vand.  76.1" 

4  3.  (jj&  a'  co'^a  ?$  thy  xxi  irarg  xxi  xyiy  <Bm#tMTi\ — Epipt.  Ecclcs* 
Smyrn.  tie  Martyr  Poly  carp. X 

'  4.    (pofia  toy  fiioy,  vis.,  xxi  fia.cti.sx,   wxt    fxrii!   et££w  xvticv    ccjrH&iOTtt . — ■ 

Par  am.  cap.Qi,    v.  21. — which  is  thus  quoted,  in  the  interpolated 
epistle  of  Ignatius  to  the  Smyrneans  : 

'    tijxx,  fy&iii  in,   Toy  0eiy  yxi  pxtri>.tx,h> 

*  5.  t*  ois  yot%  [*r,osv  koivov  i~t  tcj  ecfypilt  xxi  agjpfjuvat,  hcz  <£i?.tx .- ■••  -Jirist.^ 

*  0.  7>  itoXii  '0  [A.svot'lt£t&\x[i.vM  owolu  ry  (asv  07T/.iti7  xUi  ^tha  xxi  ro_*i  r- 
Tfs/J  oboXaj,  Tw  Sf  i'tttte;,      x.  t.  X. — 'J'hucyd.    lib.  5.** 

'  7 .  etivuvTxs  ttrfftftftrt,  tw  fxoyy  vrxTgi  xxt  viy,  hty  xxt  itxr^i,  Trxiuxyuyi* 
axi  luob&xxhy  viiii,  cvv  xxi  ry  ayty  TtvtvfAXTi — Clem.  Alexand.  26(3.'  rt 

Now,  to  form  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  value  of  all 
these  exceptions,  we  must  request  our  readers  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  question  is  by  rto  means  any  such  trivial  matter.  as 
whether  Mr.  Sharp  has  or  has  not  always  expressed  himself 
with  a  true  logical  precision,  and  drawn  up  his  rules  with 
thai  skill  and  caution  which  might  have  been  desirable. 
Were  this  the  sole  object  of  concern,  we  should  have  no  he- 
sitation in  expressing  our  judgment  that  he  has  not  been 
very  successful  in  any  part  of  his  work,  except  in  the  felicity 
of  having  revived  the  general  principle,  and  in  the  firm  tone 
■with  which  he  speaks  concerning  its  importance  and  its  cer- 
tainty,    indeed   Mr.  Sharp  is    himself  probably   aware   of 
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some  deficiencies,  and  pleads  in  his  behalf  that  he  is  a  self- 
taught  scholar,  and  has  not  enjoyed  the  manifold  advantages 
of  a  regular,  scholastic  education.      But  the  question  plainly* 
is   much    more  important.     Is   Mr.  Sharp  right  or   nearly 
right  in  his  main    principle  ?   [s  there,   or  is  there  not,  any 
such  idiom  in  the  Greek  language,  as  that   which   he  claims 
for  it?  And   will  it,  or  will  it  not,  fairly  lend  to  the  important 
deductions  which  he  derives  from  it  ?  If  the  rule  he  allowed 
by  Mr.  Winstanley  himself,  (p.    1(1.)   '  to  be  generally  true/ 
is  it  not  an    interesting   and    useful  undertaking*,   in    which 
every  scholar  studious  of  truth,   and    not  abhorrent  from  it 
through  any  paltry   considerations  of  fancied    self-interest, 
or  indisposed   to  entertain    it  from  deeply  rooted  prejudice, 
wouldglaclly  lend  his  aid,tocollectand  accumulate theexcep- 
tions   to   which   it  is   subject?     and  to   endeavour   further 
to  determine  whether  these  exceptions  themselves  may  not 
follow  some  ascertainable   law,  and  be    regulated  by  a  com- 
mon principle  which  may  have  a.  fatal  inilueuce  or  no  in- 
fluence at  all  in  impugning  the  important  theological   con- 
clusions, which  give  so  much  interest  to  the   investigations 
both  of  Mr.  Sharp,  and  of  his  former  correspondents? 

We  might  observe  then,  that  '  proper  names'  and  '  plu- 
ral numbers' are  exceptions  stipulated  for  by  Mr.  Sharp,  and 
not  objected  to  by  Mr.YVinstan'ley.     On  which  account,  we 
might  fairly  enough  be  permitted  to  ask,  whether  it  does  not 
look  a  little  like  parade  or   ostentation,  whether  it   has  not 
something  gf  the  appearance  of  a  superficial    and   captious 
spirit,  by  no  means  characteristic   of  that  which  is  chiefly 
wanted  in  the  present  and  similar  inquiries,  an  eye  and  mind 
which  can  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  things,  and  which  dis- 
daining to  sloop  to  verbal  cavils,  or  to  the  detection  of  in- 
accuracies  that  have  no  pertinent  relation  to  the  principle 
in  dispute,  delights  in  the  manly  exercise  of  discovering  and 
displaying  a  Common  connecting  band  of  union,  or  of  de- 
tecting a  fundamental  and    fatal  ground    of  irreconcileable 
inconsistency — to  entertain  us  with  the  intelligence  (a?  in  the 
beginning  of  the  above  extract)  that  national  appellations 
(which  probably  Mr.  Sharp,  in    his  simplicity,    would  call 
proper  names)  are  to  be  further  excepted:  secondly,  that  it 
is  enough  if  one  of  the  names  be   plural,   or  if  one  of  them 
be  a  proper  name  :  and  thirdly,    (which  surety  was  travel- 
ling further  than  was  necessary. since  Mr. Sharp  speaks  only 
of  personal  nouns)  or,  if  o)ie  of  them   be  impersonal.     We 
might,  we  say,  detract  from  the  importance  of  Mr.  Win- 
Stanley's  labours   by  pursuing  such  observations   as  these. 
But  the  matter  before  us  is  much   more  important;  and  we 
should  ourselves  be  thus  in  danger  of  falling  into  the   verjr 
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fafelt  which  we  are  imputing  to  him,  a  neglect  of  theory 
and  principle  from  a  spirit  of  minute  and  verbal  hypercriti- 
cism.  He  must  permit  us  then  to  ask,  is 'there  no  principle 
pervading  the  acknowledged  exceptions  of  proper  names 
and  plural  numbers,  as  well  as  the  first  four  additional  col- 
lections of  exceptions  which  he  has  pointed  out  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  above  extract?  a  principle  which  at  once 
explains  to  us  satisfactorily,  why  Mr.  Sharp's  rule  does  not 
obtain  in  all  those  instances.  The  object  of  Mr.  Sharp's 
rule,  is  to  ascertain  identity  or  individuality  of  person;  but  in 
the  case  of  more  proper  names  than  one,  eacli  of  which  by 
the  hypothesis,  denotes  a  different  individual ;  and  in  that 
of  plural  nouns,  (denoting  by  the  very  name  more  persons 
than  one)  how  is  it  possib/e  that  the  object  in  question  can  be 
obtained  ?  And  is  it  not  further  phi  in,  that  yet,  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  no  difficulty  or  ambiguity  can 
arise  ? 

We  may  be  permitted,  we  believe,  securely  to  affirm,  that 
alike  principle  pervades  all  the  exceptions  which  we  have 
yet  extracted  from  Mr.Winstahley;  that  it  is  equally  easy  in 
them  all,  as  in  those  which  are  proper  names  and  plural 
numbers,  to  see  and  to  state  wKy  they  are  exceptions — viz. 
that  they  could  not  be  otherwise,  and  therefore,  that  they 
do  not  at  all  impeach  the  truth  of  Mr.  Sharp's  general  prin- 
ciple of  construction,  or  tend  to  diminish  the  probability  of 
one  person  only  being  intended  in  those  important  texts  of 
the  sacred  writers  from  which  the  present  question  derives 
so  much  of  its  importance.  Jf  Mr.  Winstanley  would 
permit  us  to  state  the  question  according  to  our  own 
notions,  we  would  ask  him,  can  3-011  shew  that  Mr.  Sharp's 
rule  fails  in  any  other  instance  but  those  in  which,  from  the 
nature  of  things,  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  not  fail  ?  If 
3*ou  do  this,  your  labours  are  worth  attending  to:  other-, 
wise,  we  think  they  are  not.  For  surely  it  is  sufficient  for 
any  man's  ambition  that  he  has  detected  a  principle  of  con- 
struction which  obtains  in  all  cases,  where  from  the  natuie 
of  things  it  possibly  can  obtain.  What  critical  canon  :loes 
or  can  rest  upon  a  broader,  more  sure,  and  more  firm  foun- 
dation ?  How  can  any  rule  be  more  useful  or  more  easy 
in  the  application?  Again  :  the  case  may  be  stated  a  litue 
otherwise,  in  this  manner.  The  rule  confessedly  does  hot 
obtain,  where  it  cannot  and  therefore  where  it  is  not  wanted. 
So  far  then  we  are  agreed,  and  these  cases  need  give  us 
no  further  trouble  Jls  confessedly  (u  The  rule  is  generally-' 
t'rue."Winstanley,p.]6')  it  does  not  prevail  in  -many  thousands 
of  instances^  in  which  (as  in  6  fco;  kzi  crujr.fi  there  ha  priori  n.Q 
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necessity  why  the  nouns  should  denote  one  person,  no  reason 
in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  why  they  might  not  originally 
have  referred  either  to  one  or  two  persons.  Bring  us  there- 
fore a  sufficient  number  of  such  instances,  to  set  in  array 
against  our  myriads:  bring  us,  if  you  can,  one  instance  for 
every  hundred  or  every  five  hundred  of  such  forms  as  the 
above,  the  nouns  being  of  like  nature,  equally  free  from 
the  inevitable  shackles  of  nature  and  necessity,  and  similarly 
constituted,  and  yet  denoting  clearly  not  one,  but  tico  per- 
sons. We  shall  then  feel  the  weight  of  the  impression,  and 
shall  readily  allow  that  we  are  carried  a  great  way  towards 
the  confession  that  the  alletlged  i.tiom  does  not  obtain,  and 
the  rule  prescribed  must  be  given  up. 

On   the  fifth   subdivision  of  the  exceptions, Mi\W.  him* 
self  does  not  seem  disposed   to   insist  asof  any  very  material 
importance.     In  all  the  above  cited  passages  from  Aristotle, 
the   nouns,  though  personal,  are  used   in  a  general  or  uni- 
versal sense.  They  are  collective  nouns,  indicative  of  a  whole 
class  or  species  of  individuals  :  and  therefore,  by  the  suppo- 
sition, are  removed  out  of  the  reach   of  Mr.  Sharp's  rule, 
and  from  their  own  nature  could  not  possibly  be  affected  by 
it.     Indeed,  bv  the  words  with  which  lie  introduces  this  sub- 
division,  and  by  others  which  afterwards  fall    from  him,  it 
should  seem  that  Mr.  W.  himself  admits  the  application  of 
those  verv  considerations  for  which  we  are  all  alon^r.  contend- 
ing,and  which  establish  a  fundamental  and  essential  distinc- 
tion between   Mr.  W.'s  exceptions  and  all  those  examples 
for  which  Mr.  Sharp  and  his  friends  are  concerned    to  con- 
tend.    Thus  in  the  words  referred  to  in  the  beginning  of  the 
subdivision,  it  is  said  that  there  are  exceptions   '  when    the 
signification  of  the  nouns  renders  any  farther  mark  of  per- 
sonal distinction  unnecessary;'  and  afterwards,  'but  they  are 
not  totally  inapplicable;  as  they  prove,  that  when  the  signi- 
fication of  the  nouns  renders  any    further  precaution  unne- 
cessary, the  second  article   may  be  omitted,   without  con- 
founding the  distinction  of  persons.' 

Hitherto  therefore  we  have  made  hardly  any  progress  at 
all.  Let  us  see  whether  we  shall  have  better  success  among 
the  select  exceptions  which  we  have  gathered  together  from 
several  different  parts  of  Mr.  W.'s  pamphlet. 

The  passage  for  which  Mr.Winstanley  refers  us  to  Burgh's 
Enquiry,  in  so  slovenly  a  manner  as  not  to  take  the  trouble 
of  informing  us  in  what  ancient  writer  it  occurs,  is  from 
Dionysius.  bishop  of  Alexandria,  as  cited  by  St.  Basil  in  his 
tract  de  Spiritu  Sancto,cap.  29-  ^  *i~-  torn.  3.  p.  Oo.  edit.Be- 
nwJictin,     We  will  take  the  liberty  of  considering  it  brief]/ 
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in  connection  with  the  third  exception,  (from  the  letter  on 
the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp)  to  which  it  will  easily  be  seen 
to  hear  a  close  affinity,  and  of  which  Mr.  Winstanley  speaks 
with  great  confidence  that  '  no  objection  can  be  imagined' 
against  it. 

The  first  letter-writer*  referred  us   to  a  passage  not   very 
dissimilar  to  the  above  in  the  first  Apology  of  Justin  Mar- 
tyr, (p.  131.  §79-    Ashton's  edition,)  which    was  probably- 
thrown    out   by    him  as   a  bait  to    insnare    unwary     and 
precipitate  adversaries.     If  such  were  his  design,  the  scheme 
undoubtedly  did  not  fail  of  success.     For    it  was  greedily 
swallowed  by   Mr.  Blunt.     It   is   to  be    regretted  that  the 
prize  escaped  the  vigilance  of  Mr.    Winstanley;  since   it  is 
just  as  free  from  any  imputation  of'  objection'  as  the  fortu- 
nate and  impregnable  citation  from  the  Smyrnaean  Epistle 
on  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp. 

Again  :  if  Mr.  Winstanley  had  called  to  his  aid  the  further 
addition  of  a  little  more  industry,  or  had  been  more  suc- 
cessful in  his  researches,  he  might  have  enlarged  and 
strengthened  this  single  battery  to  a  much  greater  degree, 
and,  if  he  do  not  overrate  the  power  of  his  ordnance,  he 
might,  even  by  this  one  avenue,  have  made  a  very  practi- 
cable breach,  and  have  reduced  Mr.  Sharp's  rule  to  surren- 
der at  discretion.  In  plain  English,  we  cam  ourselves  easily 
help  Mr.  W.  to  a  considerable  accession  of  exceptions,  just 
of  the  very  same  kind,  and  of  precisely  as  much  value  as. 
the  one  above,  which  he  prizes  so  highly.  For  instance,  and 
that  we  may  be  as  concise  as  possible  : 

(ptbavQg uTTioc  Toy  nvi> iou  yuav  Introy  Kf irov,  fxiff  ov  tw  %«Tf t  xm  ayw 
•nvwfxan.     «.  t.  a. — Basil.  Magn.  torn.  I.  p.  357. 

Again: 

%a$m  rov  (tsyahov  Qeou  km  vrargo;,  km  rov  (Acvoytvov;  avrcu  v'ou  xcti 
Campos  vfxuv  Inaou  X^httov,  km  TrgocrxwyTOiJ  avrov  Trvtvpccrog,  th$ 
etKTtcTTQv  km  ax,u%urrov  Tfiafoc. . — Theophanes  Cerumens,  p.  296. 

Again : 

H/Ati;  /xtv  roi  ys  t^eis  virojrarcig  9rsi9o,w£vo<  t  vy%;tvf iv,  rov  rrart^a, 
xm  mov,  xm  ayiov  Tivsufia. — Origen  in  Joann.  torn.  II.  p.  U6, 
edit.  Huet.  ., 

Itw  ould  not  be  difficult  to  increase  these  citations.  But 
we     must    spare   our    reader's   patience,     and    our   own. 
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What  then  is  our  design  by  supplying  Mr.  W.  with  addi- 
tional materials  ?    To  strengthen  his  argument  by  our  num- 
bers ?  No,  in  truth,  but  to  shew  that  it  is  just  good  for  no- 
thing.    By  seeing  these  examples   or  exceptions  multiplied, 
even  if  we  wanted  such  aid  before,   we  come  easily  to    un- 
derstand   that   they    all   take   a  discriminating    character; 
that  one  principle  runs  through  them  all;  that  they  are,  shall 
we  say  proper  names,  or  like  to  proper names'?  or  rather,  shali 
we  refer  to  our  grand  general  principle  of  exception,  that 
thev  are  already  sufficiently  discriminated  and  distinguished 
by  their  reference  to  the  relations  in  the  divinity  of  Father, 
Sob,  and  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  no  other  mark  of  distinction 
is  necessary,  inasmuch  as  n-o  possibility  of  mistake  or   ambi- 
guity could  in  any  way  arise  ? 

This  we  think  is  enough  to  state    in  reference   to  ,  the    1st 
and  .'Jd  of  Mr.  Winstanley's  exceptions*     Thesame  reason- 
ing nearly,  is  applicable  also  to  that  which  we"  have  placed 
as  the   seventh    exception.     (Clemens  Alexander,  p.   115. 
JSylburg.  edit.)       But  indeed  very    little  reasoning  would 
Lave  been  necessary  had  not  Mr.  \V.  broken  off  his   quota- 
tion at  7rvEu/j.x%,  and  if  he  had  given  us  only   the   three    next 
succeeding  words,  which  are,  ncara  TS11  ENI,  or  had  refer- 
red us  to  any   such  passages  as    the    following  in    the  same 
author,  ixaSi  rot;  aou ,  Tradayuys,  w^oicis,  naTSf,  wiox,e  Icr^an^,  vh 
km  naref,  lv  a^m,  KyfiE,  which  stand   only  a  few  lines  above 
the  alleged  exception  which    is  quoted  by  Mr.  Winstanky. 
<     On  the  2d,  4th,  5th,  and  6th  exceptions,  we  should  have 
been  glad  to  make  two   or  three  remarks:    but   we  must 
content  ourselves    with   the    single   observation   that   they 
may  all,    without  much  difficulty,  be  reduced  to  the  grand 
and  general  principle  that  it  is  not  possible  that  they  should 
relate  to  one  person,  and  that  Mr.  Sharp's   rule  w-as  never 
pretended  by  any  but   its  adversaries  to  assume    the  power 
of  atchieving  impossibilities. 

One  word  more,  however,  we  cannot  refrain  from  subjoin- 
ing, because  it  will  convey  what  is  to  us  a  strong  presump- 
tive argument  in  favour  of  Mr.  Sharp's  theory.  Of  the  text 
in  the  book  of  Proverbs,  which  is  in  truth  one  of  the  most 
weighty  exceptions  adduced  by  Mr.  Winstanley,  in  our 
judgment  the  most  deserving  of  that  name  of  all  which  he 
has  yet  supplied  us  with,  he  expresses  much  surprize  that 
it  should  have  been  overlooked  by  Mr.  Sharp.  We  have 
ourselves  also  been  collectors  of  specimens  of  this  kind  ; 
and  have  requested  contributions  of  them  for  a  long  time 
from  all  our  friends  whom  we  judged  likely  to  make  any  ac- 
cession to  our  cabinet.     Sometimes  we  have  offered  a  price 
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for  them,  just  as  the  patriot  prince  of  old  did  for  a  wolfs 
head,  or  as  the  hospitals  now  do  for  a  case  of  small  pox  suc- 
ceeding after  the  genuine  vaccination.  This  very  text  in 
the  Proverbs  was  one  day  brought  to  us  in  great  triumph,  bjr 
a  friend  who  is  one  of  the  first  Greek  scholars  in  this  king- 
dom. After  suggesting  a  few  remarks  such  as  would  obvi- 
ouslycnough  occur  to  most  readers,  to  shew  that  allowing  to 
it  all  possible  efficacy  and  importance,  it  is  far  from  a  deci- 
sive case  against  the  principle  of  Mr.  Sharp's  rule,  we  refer- 
red to  our  own  collections,  and  there  also  we  found  the 
same  text,  standing  nearly  in  single  and  unsupported  ma- 
jesty. Since  then  this  one  text  has  presented  itself  sepa- 
rately and  independently  to  the  search  of  Mr.  W.,  our  friend, 
and  ourselves,  and  since  we  do  not  see  that  any  thing  more 
solid  has  yet  beeu  produced,  we  cannot  allow  that  much 
has  yet  been  done  to  shew  that  the  principle  of  Mr.  Sharp's 
rule  must  be  evacuated  as  untenable. 

t 

'  I  shall  now  subjoin/  says  Mr.  W.  to  Mr.  S.  '  several  quota- 
tions which  come  within  all  the  limitations  of  your  first  rule,  and  are 
direct  exceptions  to  it.'      r.  18. 

These  are  principally  the  quotations  to  which  we  assigned 
the  second  place  in  our  above  general  division,  and  which, 
according  to  our  assumption,  it  is  our  duty  to  shew  are  mis- 
understood and  misinterpreted  by  the  vindicator,  and  are 
not  only  not  exceptions  against  Mr.  Sharp's  rule,  but  are 
even  strict  and  proper  examples  of  it. 

First,  then,  let  us  hear  the  letter-writer. 

Clemens  Alexandrinus  has  this  quotation  from  Plato; 

1   Toy  Ttxttut    6to*   outiov  xa*   Toy    vyt^ovos    xxi   ocirtov     %xtz%x   xvgist 

ETTO/AtOTTar.' 

Here  tsv  iryejwovo;  xcu  ainov  is  an  agreement  with  your  rule^ 
but  tov  <7ravTwv  Qsov — km  vzaTtga  Hvqiov  is  in  direct  opposition  to 
it.  Origen  has  the  same  quotation  with  some  difference, 
but  still  without  the  repetition  of  the  article  before  waT^a, 
thus, 

'   kxi  roy  ruv  wxvrxv  flson,  -/jytixovx  rwv  ri  e»Tsv»    x^  rui  (ji.iKKoi\uii^   t«t» 

4  Clemens  observes  that  Plato  appears  to  be  describing  the 
Father  and  the  Son  ;  (paivslai  maltha  hm  viov  tfiipMvuv  ;  and  Ori- 
gen makes  a  similar  observation:  so  that  neither  of  these 
Greek  fathers  thought  the  repetition  of  the  article  so  ne- 
cessary to  distinguish  two  persons.'     p.  183  lp. 

To  make  a  little  amends  for  the  very  culpable  deficiencies 
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of  Mr,  Winstanley,  we  shall  first  mention  that  the  passages 
referred  to  are  contained  severally  in  the  sixth  epistle  Of 
Plato,  p.  91 — 2,  vol.  ii.  Bipont  edit. ;  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
p.  598,  edit.  Sylburg.;  and  Origen  contra  Cels.  p.  !280,  edit, 
Spencer,  or  Opera,  torn.  i.  p.  f>3(y,  edit.  Delmue  ;  and  that 
if  Mr.  W.  had  been  desirous  to  give  us  all  the  instances  in 
which  the  same  passage  is  extant,  he  might  have  further 
referred  us  to  Eusebii  Praeparat-.  Evangelic,  lib.  18;  cap.  13, 
p.  67.-5,  edit.  16C8.  The  original  passage  iri  Plato  shall  next 
be  produced  : 

Taulriv  TW  £7Ti(7ToMv  Travrag  b^iag  Tf £15  ovra;  avayvavai  ylyf  fjux%f<rta 
(s.£V  aBeooug,  si  fo  fj.y\}  xara  ouvapuv  ag  oIopt'  ecti  TiXziaraxi;,  xaai  xPwQai 
<Tuvfax.YiH.ui    vofx'j)  xupiu>,  b    sari    dixaicv'    fWo^irovTaj   trTrovfy   te    apa  (ii 
ctfMuau  xai  TJ)  TiJ  (T7rtu£*K  a^EXtprt  7rai0£ia,xai  tov  tuv  iravrmv  Qeov  nyspovx 
tccv  11  ovrotv  xai  Tav  fjLcXtovrccv,    tou  te  hyeiMvog xm  amov  iraTSpaxvpiov 
tTteiAWVTXs'  bv,  av  ovtoj.  (piXoffOtpufxev,  suTO/MQa  7ravT£j  awpos,  ei(  dus/afjuv- 
ctvSpuTTciiv  euSm/jlovm.     The  other   passages    we    must  dispense 
with  the  trouble  of  transcribing,  (they  will  easily  be  found 
by  the  aid  of  our    references)  and  this  alone  must  serve  as 
a  specimen.    But  he  who  will  take  upon  himself  to  make  the 
search,  will  find  that  there  is  just  as  much  pretence  for  a  vio- 
lation against  Mr.  Sharp's  rule,  in  Clemens,   or  Origen,  or 
Eusebius,  as  there  is  in  the  above  extract  from  Plato,  which 
hi  fact  is  just  nothing  at  all.     The  observation  of  Origen^ 
QcuvETM  TTarspa  xai  vlov  £(*pccivxv,  and  that  of  Clemens  to   the 
same  purport   remain  just  as   true  as  before  ;  the  tov  nanrui*. 
Qscv  amov  xai  vreerwet  xueiov  in  Clemens,  and  the  tot  tw  iravTuv 

fisov,  Yiye/jLOva   twv  te  cvtuv  xai  tuv  ias^Kovtm,  Toy  te traTeott  km 

kvpiov  plainly  describes   the  Father,  just  as  tou  te  rr/epoyog  kcu 
amou  in    the   mind    of  both  evidently  signifies  the  Son. 

The  extract  from  Origen  in  page  11,  we  own  has  some- 
thing more  of  difficulty  in  it.  But  after  a  careful  inspec- 
tion of  the  original  (for  nothing  can  possibly  be  made  out 
from  Mr.  Winstanley's  shreds  and  patches)  we  are  by  no 
means  convinced  that  Trareoa  and  xvpiov  were  designed  to 
denote  two  persons. 

Lastly,  with  regard  to  the  passage  in  p.  1Q,  from  the 
same  writer,  it  is' to  us,  and  will  we  suppose  to  most  readers, 
be  sufficiently  plain  that  the  xai  does  not  connect  (which  is 
a  requisite  condition  expressed  in  the  very  terms  of  Mr. 
Sharp's  rule)  Gejj-  and  ^atrxah^,  but  9su  and  hcov. 

We  have  now  gone  through  with  some  care  the  whole  of 
that  which  we  consider  as  the  most  important  part  ot  Mr. 
Winstanley's  performance.  We  have  endeavoured  to  shew 
that  kg  exception*  which  he  li  as  produced,  are  of  very  little 
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■eflicacy  towards  the  overturning  the  principle  of  criticism, 
tor  which  the  writers  on  the  other  side  of  the  question  have 
contended  with  so  much  force  of  evidence;  and  that  there- 
fore upon    his  own   principles,  since  the    rule   is  generally 
true,  the  important   texts  in  the  New  Testament   are  not 
•rightly  translated  in  the  common    version  :  there    does    in- 
deed exist  a  necessity    for   correcting   that  version,  and  it 
«does  conceal   from  the  English  reader  something  of  no  tri- 
vial moment,    which  is  discoverable  in  the  original.     We 
think,  however,   that   the  literary  world  is  in  some  degree 
debtor  to  Mr.  Winstanley    for    his  opposition,  and  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  that  he  is  not  discouraged  from  the  prosecution, 
of  his  undertaking,  but  that   resuming   the   task   with   re- 
newed spirit   and  zeal,  and  more  iu.  the  way  and  with  the 
industry  of  a  tried  and  expert  scholar,  he  is  determined    to 
persevere,  either  till  he  shall  himself  yield  up  his  dissent  and 
become   a  convert  to  the  principle  contended  for,  or  till  he 
shall  fairly  overwhelm  it  with  the  weight  of  opposite  argu- 
ment and  testimony,   and   prove   that  it   can   no  longer  be 
maintained  without  a  violation  of  truth,  decency,  and  inte- 
grity^    Should  such  be  the  issue  of  his  labours,  we  shall  be 
among  the  Bret  and  readiest  to  hail  him   as  a  public  bene- 
factor to  the  cause  of  our  religion,   being    fully   persuaded 
that  '  he  dues  the  bestserviceto  truth,  who  hinders  it  from 
being  supported  by  falsehood.'* 

We  have  already  intimated  our  belief  that  Mr.  Winstan- 
ley has  not  condescended  to  peruse  the  Six  more  Letters  of 
Mr.  Gregory  Blunt,  which   we   regard   a9   indicating  a  de- 
:gree  of  confidence   in    his  own   unaided    powers,  that  the 
•event  and  success  of  his  labours  does  by  no  .means  justify  ; 
and  as  a  token  of  so  much  indolence,  or  want  of  respect  to- 
wards the  public  and  for  his  own  character,  as  deserves  the 
severest   reprehension.      Avowedly   he  has    not   read    Mr. 
Wordsworth's     Six     Letters.      f    Your,   third    edition'    (he 
writes    to  .  Mr.    Sharp)     '    contains    all    that   I    know    of 
the  laborious  work  of  your  diligent  correspondent.'  p.  48. 
And  yet  he    proceeds  to  say,   '  that  the    whole    weight  of 
that    work    may   he    removed    without  any   mighty    effort 
of  intellect   or   of  criticism.'       Men   much   more  learned 
than  Mr.  WinsAanJey.  we  have  reason  to  think,  entertain  a 
•very  different  judgment  on  this    subject.     But  as  our  rea- 
rers may  already    m  some  degree,    form    an     estimate    of 
the    force  and    value  of  Mr.-   VVinstanley's  -judgment  and 
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and  censures  in  cases  where  he  has  declaredly  used  the 
eyes  both  of  his  body  and  mind,  and  where  he  tells  us 
he  has  had  all  the  advantage  of  '  time  enough  to  revolve 
and  review  his  observations,'  there  is  the  less  necessity 
for  following  him  in  his  wanderings  without  chart  or 
compass,  and  where  he  enables  us  to  judge  for.  our- 
selves that  the  guide  very  probably  knows  very  little 
what  he  is  about,  or  whither  he  is  going. 

The  attention  of  the  public,  we  presume,  is  likely  soon  to< 
be  called  again  to  this  important  subject,  by  a  work  from 
Mr.   Middieton,  which  was  announced  several  months  ago. 


.Art.  1 1 T- — The  Life  of  Professor  Gellert ;  with  a  Course  of 
Moral  Lessons  delivered  by  kirn  in  the  University  of  Leip- 
siclc ;  taken  from  a  French  Translation  if  the  Original 
German.  By  Mrs.  Douglas,  of  Ednam  House.  In  Three 
Volumes.    Svo.     Hatchard.    1805. 

THE  name  of  Professor  Gellert  is  familiar  to  those  who  have 
turned    their,  attention  to  the  progress   of  German  literature, 
Though   hardly  to  be  ranked  among  the  most  distinguished 
of  his  order,  he  acquired  and    preserved  the  reputation  of  a 
mati   of  letters,   chiefly  by  his  indefatigable   industry  in  the 
pursuit   of  various  knowledge,  and  by  his  success  in  the  ap- 
plication  of  that  knowledge  to  the  developemenl  of  the  great 
principles  of  moral  conduct.    His  *  Lessons'  have  been  read, 
and  will  long  continue  to  be  read,  by  those  who  are  desirous 
of  cultivating,  or  capable  of  respecting,the  nobler  faculties  of 
their  nature.    Practical  and  effective  usefulness  was  undoubt- 
edly  the  great  object  at  which  the  author  aimed  in  these 
moral  discourses,  and  therefore  they  who  seek   in   them  a 
system,   or  theory  of  ethics,  will  infallibly  be  disappointed. 
The  following  are  the  leading  particulars  of  Professor  Gel- 
lert's  life.     He   was  born  at  Haynichen  in  Saxony,   in  the 
year  1715.      His  father,   a  respectable  ecclesiastic  of  the 
same  place,  died  at  the  age  of  75  j  after  having  em  ployed  his 
slender  revenue,  with  a  prudent  ceconomy,  in  the  education 
of  thirteen  children.     Christian  Furchtegott  (fear  God)  re- 
ceived   his  early  education,  as  is  usual,  at  one  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  small  town  where  he  resided.     We   are  in- 
formed, thathis  poetical  talents  began  to  display  themselves 
while  he  was  yet  very  young;  and  our  readers  may  perhaps 
smile  at  the  occasion  which  is  recorded  as  having  first  inspir- 
ed his  muse. 

His  earliest  attempt,  says  the  biographer,  was  a  poem  on 
his  father's  birth-day,  written  in  his  thirteenth  year.     '  The 
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habitation  of  this  goo'd  man/  he  proceeds, '  was  ai  old  build- 
ing supported  by  fourteen  or  fifteen  props,  and    his  children 
nnd  his  grand  children  amounted  to  the  same  number.     This 
coincidence  suggested  to  the  young  man  the  idea  of  consi- 
dering the  children  and  grand  children  as  so  many  props  of 
their  father's  age,and  of  introducing  each  of  them  speaking  in 
his  turn.'    At  the  age  of  nineteen,   Gellert  commenced  his 
manly  studies  at  the  university  of  Leipsic,  where  lie  passed 
four  years.  At   the  termination  of  this  period  he  was  recalled 
home  by  his  father,  whose  scanty  income  could  no  longer  bear 
the  burden  of  his  expence,   but    compelled  the  young  philo 
sopher  to  undertake  the  active  duties  of  the  sacred  profession. 
Anincidentis  recorded  of  his  first  essay  in  the  pulpit,  which 
is    by  no  means    singular   in  the  annals  of  his  corps.     When 
he  rose  to  deliver  a  discourse  which  he  had  imperfectly  com- 
mitted to  memory,  his  presence  of  mind  and  his  recollection 
at  once  failed  him,  and  he  submitted,  as  is  usual  under  such 
circumstances,  to  the  mortifying  humiliation  of  recurring  to 
his  manuscript.     S.uch  however  was  the  amiable  diffidence 
of  the  young  orator,  that   he  afterwards  declared,  c  this  cir- 
cumstance has  never  been  banished   from  my   remembrance; 
i.L  has  been  present  to  me  evefy  time  I  mounted    the  pulpit  ; 
and    was  the  origin    of  that  timidity  of  which  I  have  never 
been  able  to  divest  myself.'     it  is  the  opinion,  notwithstand- 
ing, of  his  biographer,  that  had  his  bodily  health  been  more 
robust,  he  might  have  acquired   distinguished  reputation  in 
the  fields  of  eloquence. 

In  the  year  after    his   return  to  his  family,  young  Gellert 
undertook  for  a  short  period   the  education  of  two  young 
gentlemen  who  resided  near  Dresden  ;  and  besides  the  care 
which  he  bestowed    upon   them,   he  directed  the  studies  of 
his  brother  and  nephew.     It  appears,  though  for   what  rea- 
sons we  are  not  sufficiently   informed,  that    «  he  reckoned 
this  one  of  the  happiest  and  most  tranquil  periods  of  his  life.' 
That  ardent   and  elevated  piety  which  afterwards  threw  so 
genuine   a   lustre  over  his  character,  began  to  display  itself 
about  the  present  time,  with  all  the  vigour  of  fresh  and  as- 
piring zeal.     His  own  account  of  the  motives  and  progress 
of  Uis  conduct,  of  the  views  which  opened  upon  his  mind, 
and  the  objects  which  he  had  most  sincerely  at  heart,  mani- 
fest   the   singular    purity  and    excellence  of  his  principles. 
Among  the  firstproductions  of  Gcliert's  pen  which  have  been 
given  to  the  public,  were  his   contributions    to  a  periodical 
work  entitled  "Amusements  of  the  Heart  and  Understanding.* 
In  this  performance  he  became  a  coadjutor  with  several  others 
during  his  residence  at  Leipsic  ;  and  the  success  of  his  essay 
is  thus   described  by  the   flattering  pencil  of  his  biographer 
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1  How  imperfect  soever  his  first  attempts  might  be,  so  many  beau- 
ties were  discovered  in  them,  that  scarcely  had  he  shown  himself 
amongst  the  German  poets,  when  all  eyes  were  turned  towards  him. 

'  The  moment  some  new  piece  of  the  periodical  work  he  was  en- 
gaged in,  appeared,  the  reader's  first  care  was  to  seek  out  some  tale 
or  fable  of  Geliert's  ;  they  were  perused  with  eagerness,  they  were 
read  over  and  over,  and  learned  by  heart.  The  easy  and  natural 
stile  of  his  narrations,  perfectly  simple  and  unaffected,  the  sweetness 
and  amenity  of  his  verses,  the  natural  expression  of  a  young  poet 
set-kin g  to  please  his  readers,  to  instruct  and  to  make  them  better, 
who  was  playful  without  offence,  whose  laughter  was  never  tinged 
with  bitterness,  but  whose  smiles  were  those  of  friendship  or  com- 
passion ;  all  these  qualities  were  so  attractive,  that  from  month  to 
month  the  public  taste  for  his  works  became  more  lively  and  more 
general.  It  is  not  therefore  surprising,  that  Geliert  finding  his  fa- 
bles succeeded,  conciliated  to  him  the  geueral  esteem,  and  enabled 
him  to  be  useful  to  his  countrymen,  should  take  delight  in  cultiva- 
ting a  species  of  poetry,  which  from  the  earliest  ages,  has  been 
considered  as  best  calculated  to  convey  lessons  of  wisdom.' 

The  talcs  and  fables  which  Geliert  contributed  to  this  peri- 
odical work  were  some  time  afterwards  collected  and  publish- 
ed in  a  distinct  volume.  They  were  again  received  with  the 
approbation  which  their  intrinsic  excellence  secured ;  and  it  is 
somewhat  amusing  to  observe  the  author  ingenuously  re- 
flecting back  commendation  upon  that  party  of  mankind  from 
whom  his  own  applauses  chiefly  proceeded. 

'My  greatest  ambition,'  said  he,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  '  is  to 
please  and  make  myself  useful  to  reasonable  people,  rather  than 
to  mere  scholars. 

'  I  attach  more  importance  to  the^approbation  of  a  sensible  wo- 
man, than  to  the  praises  of  a  periodical  paper;  and  in  my  opinion, 
one  of  the  populace,  if  }ie  is  endowed  with  a  sound  judgment,  well 
deserves  that  I  should  seek  to  fix  his  attention,  to  contribute  to 
his  amusement,  and  in  narratives  easily  retained,  to  set  useful 
truths  before  him,  fitted  to  excite  good  emotions  in  his  soul.' 

Besides  the  present  volume  of  fables,  Geliert  had  already 
composed  two  comedies,  a  pastoral  poem,  and  the  '  Oracle.' 
He  now  made  a  trial  of  his  skill  in  romance;  a  species  of 
composition  which,  in  Germany  as  elsewhere,  must  occasion- 
ally be  rendered  the  vehicle  of  injury  and  corruption  to 
good  morals.  Geliert,  it  appears,  entertained  the  delusive 
hope  of  establishing  a  reformation  in  this  attractive  depart- 
ment of  literature,  and  accordingly  published  his  '  Swedish 
Countess;'  a  performance  which  his  countrymen  have  es- 
teemed more  for  the  design  of  the  moralist,  than  the  execu- 
tion ©f  the  writer.     .Notwithstanding  the  cheerful  and  diver* 
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sifted  nature  of  his  pursuits,  the  young  author  seems  to  have 
been  subject  to  painful  attacks  of  that  mental  disorder,  which, 
has  so  often  and  so  fatally  humbled  the  pride  of  genius. 

'  Gellert  was,  even  so  early  as  this  period  of  his  life,    subject  to 
those  distressing  attacks  of  melancholy  which    so  much   embittered 
his    days.      Notwithstanding  the    strictest  regimen,  notwithstanding 
frequent  exercise,  and  his  attention  to  avoid  excess  of  application,  he 
never  could  attain  to  procure  himself  a  more  confirmed  state  of 
health.     Already  one  portion  of  his  days,  days  so  useful  to  society, 
were  days  of  suffering.      Ii Is  virtue  and  his  piety  furnished  him  with 
the  necessary  courage  to  support  with  patience  the   first   attacks  of 
his  complaint,  and  to  look  forward  without  terror,  to  a  prospect  of 
long  protracted  suffering.      He  sought,  in   religion,   the    resources 
and  consolations  which   might  soften  a  state  of  painful  illness  ;   and 
his  feeling  heart,  ever  alive  to  the  sufferings  of  his  fellow   creatures, 
awakened  in  his  mind  the  idea  of  furnishing  them  with  the   allevia- 
tions he  had  drawn  from  that  source,  by  publishing,  in  1747,  a  book, 
entitled,"  Consolations  for  Valetudinarians,"  which  was  as  eagerly 
received  as  his  other  works,    and    translated  into   many  different: 
languages.     The  character  of  Mentor,    in   this,  book,  is    a  picture, 
the  principal   features    of  which   Gellert  borrowed    from     himself, 
a  circumstance  which  makes  it  the  more  affecting,  as  it   exhibits  a 
representation    of  those  sufferings,  which  almost  every    day  of   his 
life  renewed.' 

In  the  year  1754,  he  published  a  collection  of  moral  and 
didactic  poems,  and  made  some  additions  to  the  volumes 
of  his  tales.  Among  these  poems  the  most  conspicuous  is 
the  Christian,  of  which  the  following  passage  contains  some 
account,  whilst  it  conveys  a  lively  picture  of  the  author's 
moral  and  religious  dispositions. 

'  It  is  impossible  to  read  his  poem  entitled   the  Christian,  without 
forminga  wish  and  a  resolution  to  realize  this  model.     The  colour- 
ing of  this  poem  might  indeed  have  made  more  splendour,    but  the 
mild  mixture  of  it;;  tints   possesses  a  gentle    charm,   and    a  beauty 
ivhich  pleases  more  and  more  as  we  examine    it.     The     sentiments 
do  not  arise  to  enthusiasm  and  passion  ;  they  have  rather  the  warmth 
of  a  spring  morning,  than  the  glowing  heat  of  a  summer's  day.     Fi- 
nally, these  poems  are  the  touching  expression  of  a  true    love    for 
virtue,  and  in  Gelleit's  soul  this  was  a   mild  and   gentle   sentiment. 
lie  sought,  particularly  whilst  composing  the  Christian,  to    impress 
his  mind  in  the  most  lively  maimer  with  a  sense  of  the  inestimable 
blessing  of  the  redemption.     This  piece  was  written  in  the  space  of 
eleven  days ;  that  is  to  say,  he  devoted  to'it  those  momentsof  leisure 
which  the  academicallabours  allowed  him.  "  May  I,"  said  he,  after- 
having  finished  it,"  reap  the  first  fruits  of  it  myself!   May  the  ideas 
it  developes  serve  to  reanimate  me,  when  I  am  depressed  by  melan- 
choly !  O  God,  make  ii  contribute  to  the  good  of  my  soul !" 
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In  17.51,  Gellert  began  to   give   public  lessons  in  poetry 
and  eloquence  to  a  very  numerous  audience.    The  merits  of 
the  teacher  were  generally  acknowledged,  and  bis  success  in 
consequence  was  considerable.     Still,  however,  he  was  op- 
pressed both  in  mind  and  body  by  the  terrible inabuly  which 
Lung  over  him.     A  history    of   the  origin    ami  progress  of 
this  disorder,  b\'  a   truly    sagacious  observer,    might  have 
ifurmed   an   interesting  addition  to  the  memorials  of  mental 
aberrations  which  have  already  been  compiled.     Under  the 
hands  of  the  present  biographer,   its   circumstances  are  so 
loosely  and  monotonously  described,  the  facts  relating  to  it, 
buried  under  such    a   mass  of  commentary,  and  clouded  bv 
so  thick  a  veil  of    Lutheran  doctrine,  that  the  philosophical 
inquirer  may  in  vain  seek  for   any  clear  or  satisfactory  ac- 
count of  its  phamomena. 

One  of  .the  numerous  expedients  which  Gellert  adopted 
for  the  removal  of  his  complaints,  was  a  visit  to  the  waters  of 
Carlsbad.  From  these,  however,  he  derived  no  relief,  whilst 
the  tedious  vacancy  of  life  which  was  there  prescribed,  seemed 
rather  to  confirm  his  malady.  Amongst  -the  epistolary-  com- 
positions incorporated  with  his  biography,  arc  several  in 
which  he  describes  the  proceedings  and  the  characters  of 
bis  acquaintances  in  this  resort  of  strangers.  Among  the 
most  interesting  is  the  account  which  he  communicates  to 
a  friend,  of  his  interviews  with  the  celebrated  La-udohn.- — 
Vol.  i.  p.  U8. 

The  peaceful  and  studious  life  of  Gellert  was  interrupted 
by  few  of  those  incidents  which  can  excite  any  considerable 
degree  of  interest.     Assiduous  in  the  discharge  of  his  pro- 
fessional duties,  and  diligent  in  extending   the  fame  of  his 
literary    accomplishments,  he  sought  from  the  public  those 
honours  only  which  were    freely    accorded,  and   aspired  to 
those   gratifications  alone  which  he    had    already  secured 
within  his  reach.     Wherever  the   name  of  Gellert  was  pro- 
nounced it  was  accompanied  with  lespect,  wherever  his  writ- 
ings were  perused  a  still  more  solid  testimony  of  approbation 
was  afforded.     His  lectures  were  not  less  popular  than  in- 
structive, and  his  conversation  not  less  amiable  than  edify- 
ing.    His  biographer    has  very  imperfectly  performed  all 
the  more  difficult  parts  which  his  office  required.     Through 
a  cloud  of  moral  and   religious  reflection  it  is  impossible  to 
discern  even  dimlv   the   features  which  peculiarly  charac- 
tenzecl  the  piety  of  his  subject;  or  to  detect  those  amiable 
singularities  which  he  is  well  known  to  have  possessed.  With 
mistaken  zeal,  the  worthy  writer  has  sought  rather  to  improve 
the  morals  and  enlighten  the  faith  of  his  readers,  than  to 
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exhibit  before  their  eyes  an  entire  and  authentic  representa- 
tion oflih  hero.  An  uniform  irjassqf  colouring,  without  shade, 
and  with  dubious  outline,  standing  less  forward  ou  the  can- 
vass than  a  groupe  of  ill-chosen  and  subsidiary  forms,  can, 
exhibit  neither  a  faithful  nor  suitable  portrait;  and  if  in 
applying  this  illustration  to  the  piece  before  us,  we  could 
inspire  an  abler  artist  with  the  desire  of  executing  n  more 
finished  work,  we  should  no  longer  hesitate  to  pronounce  it 
perfectly  correct.  Compelled  therefore,  as  we  now  are,  to 
leave  the  character  of  the  amiable  and  learned  Professor  in 
that  obscurity  which  his  biographer  has  thrown  over  it,  we 
have  only  to  notice  the  lamented  termination  of  his  life  in 
the  year  17G9,  after  a  long  scene  of  sickness  and  despon- 
dency. 

Of  the  three  volumes  under  review7,  the  Life  of  Gellert 
occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  first;  whilst  the  two  omers 
comprehend  '  The  Course  of  Moral  Lessons  delivered  by 
him  in  the  University  of  Leipsic'  The  general  character 
and  merits  of  these  moral  lessons  are  so  well  known,  that 
we  cannot  detain  our  readers  by  a  formal  annunciation  ot 
them.  Purity  and  even  tenderness  of  sentiment,  sobriety  of 
thought,  a  chaste  and  elevated  piety,  are  the  precious  qua- 
lifications which  adapt  them  to  inform  and  delight;  The 
wisest  of  men  may  be  instructed  by  them  in  the  most  essen- 
tial branch  of  wisdom,  the  knowledge  of  himself;  the  best 
of  men  may  be  improved  by  them  in  the  only  department 
of  virtue — practical  excellence.  It  may  be  well,  however, 
to  warn  those  who  expect  extraordinary  vigour  of  thought, 
or  brilliancy  of  wit,  that  they  must  not  look  for  them  in  the 
pages  of  a  correct  and  sober  philosopher.  The  refined  gra- 
tifications which  literary  epicures  sometimes  exclusively 
seek,  are  indeed  rarely  furnished  by  such  writers,  many  of 
whom,  along  with  our  author,  have  boldly  declared  that  they 
write  rather  for  the  unlearned  th.au  the  teamed. 


Art.  IV. — Emcc  7nsposvra  ;  or,  the  Diversions  of  Purlej/, 
{Concluded from  p.  285.) 

IF  we  had  continued  our  journey  through  this  volume  in 
the  manner  we  began  it.  we  should  have  inflicted  on  our 
readers  the  weariness  which  we  have  often  ourselves  expe- 
rienced. 

We  shall  therefore  only  select  such  passages  as  refer  to 
principles  of  importance,  either  in  grammar  or  philosophy, 
and  conclude  with  our  general  sentiments  of  the  work, 
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The  fifth  chapter  is  thus  opened  : 

*  F.  I  still  wish  for  an  explanation  of  one  word  mere  ;  which, 
on  account  of  its  extreme  importance,  ought  not  to  be  omitted. 
"What  is  truth  ? 

*•  You  know,  when  Pilate  had  asked  the  same  question,  he  went  out 
nnd  would  not  stay  for  the  answer.*  And  from  that  time  to  this,  no 
answer  has  bet  n  given.  And  from  that  time  to  this,  mankind  have 
been  wrangling  and  tearing  each  other  to  pieces  for  the  truth, 
without  once  considering  the  meaningof  the  word. 

'  H.  In  the  Gospel  of  John,  it  is  as  you  have  stated.  But  in  the 
gospel  of  Nichodemus  (which,  i  doubt  not,  had  originally  its  full 
ilia  re  in  the  conversion  of  the  world  to  cliristianity  +  )  Pilate   awaits 

the  answer,  and  has  it. "  Thou  sayest  that  I  am  a  k\  nge,  and 

to  that  I  was  borne,  and  for  to  declare  to  the  worlde  that  who  soo 
be  of  trout u  wy  11  here  my  worde.  Than  sayd  Pvlate,  What  is 
troutii,  liy  thy  worde  there  is  but  ly tell  trouth  in  the  worlde. 
Our  lorde  sayd  to  Pylate,  Understunde  trouth  how  that  it  is 
yuiiged  in  erth  of  thetu  that  dwell  therein." 

JS'ijchudcmus  Gospdl.  chap..  2. 
'  T.  Well,  What  say  you  to  it  ? 

*  H.  That  p.'e  story  is  better  told  by  John  :  for   th-e  answer  was 
not  worth  the  staying  for.* 

Then  why  swell  out  your  hook  by  inserting  it?  Oh  !  but 
there  is  an  indirect  blow  at  the  canonical  gospels.  Ue  how- 
ever recollects  himself — '  .And  yet  there  is  something  in  it, 
perhaps  ;  for  it  deelares  that  Truth  is  judged  in  erth  of 
them  that  dwell  therein.'  lie  then  derives  True  from  an 
Anglo-Saxon  word,  meaning  coujidere,  to  think,  to  believe 
iirmly,to  be  thoroughly  persuaded  of,  2b  Troic.  p.  402,  &e. 

'  Marke  it,  Nuncle. 
Haue  more  then  thou  showest, 
Speake  lease  then  thou  knowes-t, 
Lend  lesse  then  thou  ovve^t, 
Kid<?  more  then  thou  guest, 
Leaine  more  then  thou  trowest.' 

heme-,  pag:  288. 

t  This  past  participle  was  antiently  written   trew  ;     which  is  the 
regular  past  tense  of  trow.     As  the    verbs    To  Blow,  to  Cruw,  to 


*  See  John  xviii.  ,;3.  '  What  is  Truth  ?  said  jesting  Pilate  ;  and  would  rial 
rtay  for  an  answer.-'     Badm'*  Essays, 

1  Nlcbodemus  was  the  Patron  Apostle  of  our  ancestors  the  Anglosaxous  and 
their  immediate  descendants  :  liis  gospel  was  (heir  favourite  authority  :  and  it 
■was  translated  for  their 'use,  both  into  Anglosaxon  and  into  old  English  ;  which 
translations  still  remain,  and  the  latter  of  iheni  was  one  amongst  tbe  fixit  books 
•printed.     By  Wyukj-n  de  Worde.   Anuo.  1511. 
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Gr&W,  to  Knoxo,  to  Throw,  gi  ve  us  in  the  past  tense,  Bletc,  Crcv, 
Grew,  K/iexc,  Threw-  Of  which  had  the  learned  Dr.  Gil  been 
aware,  he  would  not,  in  his  Loganowin  Attgtiacr,  pagi  ()4,  have  tohi 
•as  that  tr  ir,  rat  us,  was  "  verbale  anomnlum  ot  L  trou,  reor." 

'  Ot  this  I  nerd  not  give  you  any  instances  ;  because  the  word  is 
perpetually  written  tuew,  by  all  our  ancient  authors  in  prose 
and  verse,  from  the  time  of  Edward  the  third  to  Edward    the   sixth. 

*  Tivufc,  as  we  now  write  it;  or  Ti;  v.vr,  as  it  was  formerly  writ- 
ten, means  simply  and  merely — That  which  is  tuovvkd*  And, 
instead  of  its  being  a  rare  commodity  wpon  earth,  except  only  in 
words,  ' thereis  nothing  but  truth  in  the  world/ 

In  this  paragraph,  Mr.  Tooke  decides  on  his  own.  philoso- 
phical   pretensions.       Truth    is    not    what   any    one  may 
iroice,  for  in   that  case  no  man  can  ever  have  trowed  false- 
hood— bat  truth,  in  the  abstract;  a  term    which  we  ransl 
endeavour  to  rescue  from  the  sophistical   barbarism  of  Mr. 
Tooke's  philosophy,  is  the  exact    affinity  of  intellectual 
and  moral,  as  well  as  of  natural  circumstances.    Men  have 
trowed  the  grossest  errors  concerning;  the  phenomena  of  na- 
ture, until  experiments  have  ascertained    the  Truth,  i.  e. 
their  causes  and  effects,   and   the  relations   of  those  causes 
and  effects;  .and   the  Truth   has    been  very  different  from 
what  has   been  trowed.     It  is  so  in  the  intellectual  and  mo- 
ral world.      Propositions    and    maxims   have   been  traced? 
which  are  extremely  different  from  the  intellectual  and  mo- 
ral truth,  when  ascertained  by  a  just  experience.     It  is  thie 
accordance  of  principles   and   actions  with  the  construc- 
tion of  our  natures,  and  with  the  constitutions  and  laws  of  our 
countries,  to  which  the  general  and  abstract  idea  of  Truth 
is  annexed  ;  and  the  word  is  the  sign  of  the  general  idea,  not 
of  the  particular  persuasion,,  fancy,  or  imagination  of  the 
individual.     Mr.  Tooke  therefore  speaks  like  a  mere  gram- 
marian, when  giving  the  definition  of  truth  ;  as  indeed  he 
does  on  all  occasions,  even  when  he  assumes  the  most  deci- 
sive and  dogmatic  tone  of  the  profound  philosopher. 

'  That  every  man,  in  his  communication  with  others,  should  speak 
that  which  he  trowktb,  is  of  so  great  importance  to  mankind  ;, 
that  it  ought  not  to  surprize  us,  if  we  find  the  most  extravagant 
and  exaggerated  praises  bestowed  upon  truth.  But  truth  sup- 
poses mankind  :  for  whom  and  byuhom  alone  the  word  is  formed 
and  to  whom  only  it  is  applicable.  If  no  man,  no  truth.  There 
is  therefore  no  such  thing  as  eternal,  immutable,  everlasting  truth; 
unless  mankind,.  wa-A  a&t/uy  are  at  present,  be  also  eternal,  immu- 


*  ^ler.  Cssaubon  derives  xrvb  from  the  Greek  arfcXJirjand  »rp«t>j<  from  a-r^c- 

kapa  vidua. 
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table,  and  everlasting.  Two  persons  may  contradict  each  other, 
and  >ct  both  speak  truth  :  for  ihe  thuth  of  one  person  may  be 
Opposite  to  the  thuth  ol 'another.  To  speak  truth  may  be  a  vice 
as  well  as  a  virtue  :  for  there  are  many  occasions  where  it  ought  not 
to  be  spoken.' 

There  is  something  like  philosophy  in  this  passage,  but  it 
is  an    imitation    of  that  Scottish  scepticism    and  quibbling 
which   have  of  late  degraded  and  corrupted  all  our  princi- 
ples and  morals.     To  affirm  that  we  speak  truth   when  we 
speak  error,    because  we  troue  error  to  be  truth,  may  serve 
as  a  witticism  in  Joe  Miller,  or  it  may  ornament  the  ribal- 
dry which  is  now  hailed    as  orator)' in  parliaments  and  se-- 
nates;  but   in  a  philosophical  inquiry  conducted  by  a  ge- 
nuine disciple  of  Locke,  itwill  excite  only  disgust  and  con- 
tempt.    Moral  principles  and  actions  are  as  correctly  suited 
to  our  nature  as  food  to  our  stomachs,  and  pleasures  to  our 
senses,  and  moral  truth  isbut  anothcrword  for  that  aptitude; 
it  is  as  fixed  and  permanent  as  that  nature,  and  if  that  na- 
ture be  eternal,    truth  must  be  eternal.   It  may  be  mistaken, 
perverted,    and  depraved;  and  as  the  human  stomach  may 
be  brought  to  substitute  brand v  for  milk,  the  human  mind 
maybe  brought  to   substitute    moral    evil   tor  moral  good, 
inid  to  trow  error  for  Truth.     Still  the  general  relations  of 
mind,    principle,   and    action,  are   the   same;    and  though 
ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  may  tron'e  error,  Truth  remains 
unaffected    in    its  just  claim  to  preference,  though  it   be 
discerned  only  by  one. 

This  is  another  instance  in  which  a  verbal  quibble  is 
unavailing  against  the  feeling,  experience,  and  determina. 
(ion  of  the  human   mind. 

Our  author  deigns  to  bestow  on  Mr.  Locke  something 
like  praise  in  the  following  note  :  (p.  406) 

'  Mr.  Locke,  in  the  second  book  of  his  Essay,  chap,  xxxii.  treats  of 
True  and  False  ideas:  and  is  much  distressed  throughout  the  whole 
chapter  ;  because,  he  had  not  in  his  mind  any  determinate  meaning 
of  the  word  true. 

'  In  section  2,  hesavs "  Both  ideas  and  words  may  be  said 

to  be  true  in  a  metaphysical  sense  of  the  word  truth  ;  as  all  other 
things,  that  any  way  exist,  aresaid  to  be  true;  i.e.  really  to 
be  such  as  they  exist." 

'In  section  '26,  he  says "Upon  tlie  whole  matter,    I  think 

that  our  ideas,  as  they  arc  considered  by  the  mind,  either  in  refer- 
ence to  the  proper  signification  of  their  names,  or  in  reference  to  th« 
REALITY  of  THINKS, may  very  fitly  be  call 'd  right  or  witusr. 
ideas.  But  if  any  one  had  rather  call  them  true  OR  false, 'tis 
fit  he  u^e  a  liberty,  whicLevery  one  kas,  to  call  things  by  those  names 
te  thinks  best." 
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•  If  that  excellent  man  had  himself  followed  here  the  advice  which, 
in  the  ninth  chapter  of  his  third  book,  sect.  16".  he  gave  to  his  disput- 
ing friends  concerning  the  word  Liquor.  It' he  had  followed  his  mvu 
rule,  previously  to  writing  about  true  and  false  ideas;  and  had? 
determined  what  meaning  he  applied  to  true,  being,  thing, 
heal,  right,  WRONG  ;  he  could,  not  have  written  the  above  quoted 
sentences,  which  exceedingly  distress  the  reader,  who  searches  tor 
it  meaning  where  there  is  none  to  be  found.' 

This  is  what  may  be  called  civil  impudence.  We  will 
venture  to  affirm  that  no  sober  inquirer,  no  truly  philo- 
sophical mind,  has  ever  been  distressed  by  the  passages  quoted 
from  the  Essay  of  Mr.  Locke.  They  are  candid  apologies 
for  the  imperfection  of  languages,  as  containing  the  signs 
of  our-  ideas ;  which  ideas  he  rightly  states  to  he  true  or 
false  in  relation  to  their  objects.   t 

But  Mr.  Tooke  thinks  that  if  Mr.  Locke  bad  traced 
Truth  intoTrtowE,  and  determined  it  to  be  what  any  man. 
or  every  man  imagined  it  to  be,  he  would  have  saved' him- 
self and  the  reader  trouble.  That  W>.  Tuowe:  for  there 
would  have  been  no  subject  of  inquiry. 

Mr.  Tooke  sometimes  affirms  words  to  be  representations 
of  ideas;  and  yet  treats  the  inquiry  into  the  truth  and  fake- 
hood  of  ideas,  as  frivolous. 

This  is  mere  sophistry,  and  the  object  is  to  give  impor- 
tance to  the  art  of  etymology. 

The  convenient  Dialogist  ventures  to  object,  as  we  do. 

'Be  it  so.  But  you  have  not  answered  my  original  question.  7 
a^ked  the  meaning  of  the  abstract  truth  ;  and  you  have  attempted 
to  explain  the  concrete  true.     Is  truth  also  a  participle  ? 

'  11.  No.  Like  North  ( which  I  mentioned  before)  it  is  the  third  per- 
son singular  of  the  indicative  trow.  It  was  formerly  yirhtenTrozoitft, 
Trovt/t,  Trouhfj  and  Troth.  And  it  means  (aliquid,  any  thing, 
something,)  that  which  one  tkoweth.  i.e.  thinkcth,  or  firmly  bo 
lieveth.* 

This  Is  the  sort  of  etymological  garbage  which  the  authoi 
would  substitute  for  philosophy.  And  he  has  the  impudence 
to  add  in  a  note,  e  If  Mr.  Wollaston  had  first  settled  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  lie  would  not  have  made  Truth  the 
basis  of  his  system.' 

Mr.  Tooke  must  be  extremely  ignorant  as  a  philosopher, 
if  he  does  not  know  that  Truth  in  the  abstract,  not  the 
troKetk  of  an  individual,  is  the  basis  of  all  systems,  physical, 
moral,  and  political,  and  that  the  treatise  of  Wollastoa 
would  have  had  no  subject  if  he  had  not  made  the  assump- 
tion.    But  he  seems  disposed  to  bring  us  back  not  only  jnU> 
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the  circumlocutions  and  barbarisms  of  the  language  of  sa- 
vages, but  into  those  of  their  manners,  which  attempted  to 
possess  the  qualities  of  others  by  murdering  their  persons  or 
their  reputations. 

The  sixth  chapter,  Of  Adjectives,  is  a  tissue  of  pert- 
nesses  and    impertinences  on  Dr.  Lowth,  Mr.  Harris,  &c. 
That   adjectives,  like  all   other    words,  are  derived   from 
nouns,  and  that  every  word  must  have  been  the  name  of  a 
thing,  is  not  a  discovery  by  Mr.  Tooke.     Indeed  he  alludes 
to  several    indirect  authorities,   but  parades    and    dictates 
-with  the  air  of  a  master.     Gunter  Browne,  in  a  small  trea- 
tise, published  a  few  years  ago,  called  '  Hermes  Unmasked/ 
has  treated  this  subject  fully,  but  with  the  flippancy  of  the 
Wimbledon  school.     His  principal  object  seems  to  be  re- 
venge on  Dr.  Vincent  for  the  flagellations   he  formerly  re- 
ceived from  him  at  Westminster  school  ;  and    he  certainly 
exposes  to  just  ridicule  the   Doctor's  attempt   to  trace  the 
origin  of  articulate  language. 

But  in  giving  proofs  that  all  words  are  derived  from,  nouns, 
be  relates  the  first  efforts  of  his  children  to  describe  events 
by  the  junction  of  two  or  three  nouns.  Mr.  Tooke  has 
taken  otf  the  cream  of  this  little  book,  without  referring  to 
it,  or  mentioning  the  name  of  Browne.  The  book  has  had 
but  little  circulation,  and  if  we  had  not  seen  it  in  Mr; 
Tooke's  possession,  we  might  have  imagined,  though  the 
sentiments  are  similar,  that  he  had  not  perused  it. 

Browne  says,  and  every  old  nurse  will  also  say,  that  chil- 
dren always  begin  by  associating  nouns,  unadjectived  ;  and 
instead  of  saying,  '  wood  is  burning/  or  '  milk  is  warm/ 
say  '  wood  fire,'  •  milk  fire/  Sec. 

To  such  facts  we  can  have  no  objection,  as  mere  facts ; 
but  expressions  of  invective  against  those  who  state  the 
changes  of  nouns  in  the  several  parts  of  speech  as  improve- 
ments, are  extremely  offensive,  as  they  are  extremely  illiberal 
and  unjust. 

Mr.  Harris  and  Dr.  Lowlh  are  not  inquiring  into  the 
etymology  of  words,  but  into  the  propriety  of  their  places 
and  uses  in  a  sentence;  and  into  the  denominations  given 
them  from  the  occupation  of  those  places.  It  is  highly  un- 
just and  impertinent  to  ridicule  and  degrade  them,  because 
they  omit  what  they  never  had  in  contemplation,  and  what 
they  must  have  deemed  matters  of  mere  curiosity. 

The  reader  may  judge  by  the  following  passages,  and  they 
are  among  the  best  of  the  book. 

*  H.  Well.     I  care  not  whether  you  call   it  Substance  or   Essence 
or  Accident,  that  is  attributed.     Something  must  be  attributed,  and 
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therefore  denoted  by  every  adjective.  And  Essence,  Substance  and 
Accident,  are  all  likewise  denoted  by  substantives — by  grammatical 
substantives  at  least.  For,  pray,  what  is  Scaliger's  own  consequenca 
from  the  words  you  have  quoted  ?  That  Whiteness  is  not  a  substan- 
tive, but  nomen  tssentiale.  By  which  reasoning,  you  sec,  the  far 
greater  part  of  grammatical  substantives  are  at  once  discarded,  and 
become  accident  alia,  or  philosophical  adjectives.  But  that  is  not 
all  the  mischief:  for  the  same  kind  of  reasoning  will  likewise  make 
a  great  number  of  the  most  common  grammatical  adjectives  become 
philosophical  subshmtives,  as  denoting  substances.  For  both  Sub- 
stances and  Essences  (if  you  choose  to  have  those  terms,  those  ig/ies 
fatuos)  are  equally  and  indifferently  denoted  sometimes  by  grammati- 
cal substantives  and  sometimes  by  grammatical  adjectives.* 

He  proceeds  with  the  same  trivial  pomposity  : 

'  And  this  difficulty  has  at  all  times  puzzled  all  the  grammarians 
ivho  have  attempted  to  account  for  the  parts  of  speech  by  the  single 
difference  of  the  Things  or  Ideas  of  which  the  different  sorts  of  words 
were  supposed  to  be  the  signs.  And  though  every  one  who  has  made 
the  attempt,  has  found  it  miscarry  in  his  hands;  still  each  has  pur- 
sued the  beaten  track,  and  employed  his  tune  and  pains  to  establish 
a  criterion  which,  in  the  conclusion,  each  has  uniformly  abandoned. 
And  they  all  come  at  last  to  such  paltry  jargon  as  this  uf  the  authors 
of  the  Encyclopedic — ■"  Cessont  des  Noms  substantifs  par  Imitation." 
They  must  equally  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  substantiated* 
jectives  are  also  des  Noms  adjectifs  par  imitation.  Thus  essential 
terms  are  grammatical  substantives  only  by  imitation  :  and  substan- 
tial terms  are  grammatical  adjectives  only  by  imitation:  and  unfor- 
tunately this  does  not  happen  only  now  and  then,  like  an  exception 
to  a  general  rule  ;  but  this  perplexing  imitation  is  so  universally 
practised,  that  there  is  not  any  Accident  whatever  which  has  not  a 
grammatical  substantive  for  its  sign,  when  it  is  not  attributed  :  nor 
is  there  $oy  Substance  whatever  which  may  not  have  a  grammatical 
adjective  for  its  sign,  when  there  is  occasion  to  attribute  it.  ■  They 
are  therefore  forced  to  give  up  at  last  every  philosophical  difference 
between  the  parts  of  speech,  which  they  had  at  first  laid  down  as  the 
'■ause  of  the  distinction  ;  and  are  obliged  to  allow  that  the  same 
words  (without  any  alteration  in  their  meaning)  are  sometimes 
of  one  part  of  speech  and  sometime.->  of  another. — "  Ces  mots  soctf. 
pris  ta.nt.ot  u.djectj®e/nejit,  tantot  substaniiiement.  Cela  depend  do 
leiir  service.  Qualifient-ilsf  lis  son t  adjectifs.  Designent-ils -des 
individus?  lis  sont  done  substantifs."  ' 

The  author  concludes  his  truisms  and  witticisms  on  this 
subject,  in  the  following  consolatory  prophesy  to  the  be- 
lievers hi  a  millennium  on  Wimbledon  principles. 

'  If  in  what  1  have  said  of  the  adjective,  I  have  expressed  myself 
clearly  and  satisfactorily,    you  will  easily  observe,   that  adjectitest 
though  convenient  abbreviations,  are  not  necessary  to  language  ;  and 
<''ru\  P'-.v,  Vol.  7.    'Jprit,   1.806;  Bb 
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are  therefore  not  ranked  by  me  amongst  the  parts  of  speech.  Ant? 
perhaps  you  will  perceive  in  this  useful  unci  simple  contrivance  of 
language,'  (a  contrivance  ol  language,  which  is  no  part  of  speech  !.') 
*  one  of  the  foundations  of  those  heaps  of  false  philosophy  and  ob- 
scure (because  mistaken)  metaphysic,  with  which  we  have  been 
bewildered.  You  will  soon  know  what  to  do  with  all  the  technical 
impertinences  about  Qualities,  Accidents,  Substa?itivcs,  Substrata, 
Essence,  tfie'adjintct  Natures  of  things,  &c.  &c.  And  will,  I  doubt 
not,  chcarfully  proceed  with  me,  in  some  future  conversation,  to 
41  a  very  different  sort  of  Logic  and  Critic  than  what  we  have  hi- 
therto been  acquainted  with."  Of  which,  a  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  language  and  of  the  meaning  of  words,  is  a  necessary  forerunner.' 
p.  450. 

The  faithful  may  therefore  live  in  hope  ;  and  such  meta- 
physicians as  Thomas  Taylor  must  be  in  apprehension  and 
jeopardy.     We  are  of  those  blessed  who  have    no  expecta- 
tions, and  therefore  shall  not  be  disappointed. 

In  the  seventh  chapter,  the  philosophical  verbotomists  con- 
sider the  Participle  ;  and  the  baronet,  borrowing  a  little 
wit  from  his  master  (which  no  doubt  he  pays  in  some  other 
way)  calls  the  participle  a  Mule,  which  is  the  best  thing  in 
the  chapter. 

In  the  next  chapter,  he  has  several  just  observations  on 
the  subject  of  abbreviations,  but  they  are  too  numerous  and 
tedious.  To  relieve  the  reader's  weariness,  the  bold  baro- 
net turns  upon  his  master,  and  asks  (p.  490) 

'  F.  Do  you  then  propose  to  reform  these  abuses  ? 

'  H.  Reform  !  God  forbid.  I  tremble  at  the  vefy  name  of  Reform. 
The  Scotch  and   the    English   lawyer    in  conjunction,  and 

with  both  the  Indies  in  their  patronage,  point  to  the  Ecce  Homo 
with  a  sneer  ;  and  insultingly  bid  us — "  Behold  the  fate  of  a  Refor- 
mer!" No — with  our  eyes  open  to  the  condition  of  them  all,  you 
know  that  your  friend  Bosvilleand  I'  (well  paired  *)  *  have  entered 
into  a  strict  engagement,'  (not  money-bonds,  w»  trust)  '  to  belong  for 
ever  to  the  established  government,  to  the  established  church,  and  to 
the  established  lahguageof  our  country:  because  they  are  establish- 
ed. Establish  what  you  please  :  do  but  establish  ;  and,  whilst  that 
establishment  shall  last,  we  shall  be  perfectly  convinced  of  its  pro- 
priety. 

4  No.  I  shall  venture  no  farther  than  to  explain  the  nature  and 
convenience  of  these  abbreviations.  And  I  venture  so  far,  only  be- 
cause our  religious  and  devout  have  not 
yet  passed  an  act  to  restrain  me  individually  to  the  Liturgy  (as  a 
sort  of  half-sacrament)  and  to  forbid  my  meudling  with  any  words 
out  of  i  t. 

•  F.  However  fearful  and  backward  you  may  he,  or  pretend  to  be, 
upon  the  occasion,  I  do  not  think  a  slow  reform  either  dangerous  or 
difficult  or  unlikely    in    this  particular.     Your  principle   is  simple 
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and  incontestable  : — One  word  or  one  termination  should   be  used 

with  one  signification  and  for  one  purpose.' 

i 

What  a  lesson  this  passage  holds  out  to  reformers!  What 
an  example  ot"  latitude  and  elasticity  of  conscience  in  such 
rminatt  sagts  as  Bosville  and  Home  Tooke  !  What  encou- 
ragement to  rich  men  to  bleed  freely — to  be  happily  frater- 
nized, and  see  their  names  printed  in  great  books.  This  is 
hiving  out  money  and  supplying  forage  to  good  account. 
He  proceeds  (in  page  493) : 

'  Take  notice,  I  am  not  a  partner  in  your  proposal.  The  corrup- 
tion of  most  of  these  words  is  now  so  inveterate,  that  those  authors 
must  be  very  hardy  indeed  who  would  risque  the  ridicule  of  the  in- 
novation :  and  their  nunilx  rs  and  merit  must  be  gr«sat  to  succeed  iri 
any  reformation  of  the  language  :  or  iri  any  other  reformation  ffi 
England,  if  Reason  and  Truth  are  the  only  bribes  they  have  to  offer.' 

and  the  volume  terminates  thus  : 

'  Now  in  regard  to  all  these  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  many 
other  abbreviations  which  I  have  not  yet  mentioned  ;  our  modern 
English  authors  (not  being  aware  of  what  the  language  had  gained) 
have  been  much  divided  in  their  opinions  :  whether  we  should  praise 
or  censure  those  who,  by  adopting  a  great  number  of  foreign  words 
and  incorporating  them  into  the  old  Anglosaxon  language,  have  by 
degrees  produced  the  modern  English.  While  some  have  called  this 
Enriching,  others  have  called  it  Deforming  the  original  language  of 
cuv  ancestors  :  which  these  latter  affirm  to  have  been  sufficiently 
adapted  to  composition  to  have  expressed  with  equal  advantage, 
propriety,  and  precision,  by  words  from  its  own  source,  all  that  we 
can  nb-w-do  by  our  foreign  helps.  But  in  their  declamations  (for 
they  cannot  be  called  arguments)  on  this  subject,  it  is  evident  tluir, 
on  both  sides,  they  confined  themselves  to  the  consideration  merely 
of  complex  terms,  and  never  dreamed  of  the  abbreviation's  in  the  manner 
of signification  of  words.  Which  latter  has  however  been  a  much 
more  abundant  cause  of  borrowing  foreign  words  than  the  former. 
And  indeed  it  is  true  that  almost  all  the  complex  terms  (merely  as 
such)  which  we  have  adopted  from  other  languages,  might  be,  and 
many  of  them  were,  better  expressed  in  the  Anglosaxon: — I  mean, 
better  for  an  Anglosaxon:  because  more  intelligible  to  him,  and 
more  homogeneous  with  the  rest  of  his  language.  Yet  I  am  of  opi- 
nion (but  on  different  ground  from  any  taken  by  the  declaimers  on 
either  side)  that  those  who  by  thus  borrowing  have  produced  our 
present  English  speech,  deserve  from  us,  but  in  a  very  different 
.  degree,  both  thanks  and  censure.  Great  thanks,  ;n  that  they  have 
introduced  into  the  English  some  most  useful  abbt eviations  in  manner 
of  signification  ;  which  the  Anglosaxon,  as  well  as  all  the  other  Nor- 
theru  languages  wanted  :  and  some  censure  in  that  they  have  done 
(his  incompleatly,  and  in  an  improper  manner.  The  fact  certainly 
iJ,  ihiU  our  predecessors  did  not  themselves  know    what  they    were 
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doing;  any  more  than  their  successors  seem  to  have  known  hithertc* 
the  real  importance  and  benefit  of  what  has  been  done.  And  of 
this  the  Grammars  and  Philosophy  both  of  ancients  and  moderns  are 
a  sufficient  proof.  An  oversight  much  to  be  deplored:  for  I  am 
strongly  persuaded  (and  I  think  I  have  good  reason  to  be  so)  that 
had  the  Greek  and  Latin  Grammarians  known  and  explained  the 
nature  and  intrinsic  value  of  the  riches  of  their  own  language,  nei~ 
ther  would  their  descendants  have  lost  any  of  those  advantages,  nor 
would  the  languages  of  Europe  have  been  at  this  day  in  the  Corrupt 
and  deficient  state  in  which  we,  more  and  les-s,  find  them.  For 
those  languages  which  have  borrowed  these  abbreviations,  would 
have  avoided  the  partiality  and  patchwork,  as  well  as  the  corrup- 
tions and  improprieties  with  which  they  now  abound,  and  th'ose 
living  languages  of  Europe  which  still  want  these  advantages,  wholly, 
v/ould  long  ere  this  have  entirely  supplied  their  defects. 

'  F.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  rather  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
these  abbreviations.  Can  it  be  of  such  mighty  consequence  to 
gain  a  little  time  in  communication  ? 

'  H.  Even  that  is  important.  Cut  it  rests  not  there.  A  short, 
close,  and  compact  method  of  speech,  answers  the  purpose  of  a  map 
upon  a  reduced  scale  :  it  assists  greatly  the  comprehension  of  our 
understanding  :  and,  in  general  reasoning,  frequently  enables  us,  at 
one  glance,  to  take  in  very  numerous  and  distant  important  rela- 
tions and  conclusions,  which  would  otherwise  totally  escape  us. 
But  this  objection  comes  to  me  with  an  ill  grace  from  you,  who 
have  expressed  such  frequent  nausea  and  disgust  at  the  any-leng- 
thian  Lord  with  his  numerous  strings,  that  excellent  political  swim- 
mer :  whose  tedious  reasons,  you  have  often  complained,  areas  — 
"  two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in  two  bushels  of  chaffe." 

*  And  here,  if  you  please,  we  will  conclude  our  discussion  for  the 
present. 

'  F.  No.  Ifyoufinish  thus,  you  will  leave  me  much  unsatisfied; 
nor  shall   I  think  myself  fairly  treated  by  you. 

'  You  have  told  me  that  a  Verb  is  (as  every  word  also  must  be)  a 
Noun  ;  bur  you  added,  that it  is  also  something  more:  and  that  the 
title  of  Verb  was  given  to  it,  on  account  of  that  distinguishing  some- 
thing mere  than  the  mere  nouns  convey.  You  have  then  proceeded 
to  thcsnr.ple  Verb  adjectived,  and  to  the  different  adjectived  Moods, 
and  to  the  different  adjectived  Tenses  of  the  verb.  But  you  have 
not  all. the  while  explained  to  me  what  yon  mean  by  the  naked  sim- 
ple Verb  vnadjectived.  Nor  have  you  uttered  a  single  syllable  con- 
cerning that  something  which  the  naked  verb  unattended  by  Mood, 
Tense,  Number,  Person,  and  (lender,  (which  last  also  some  languages 
adil  to  it)  signifies  More  or  Besides  the  mere  Noun. 

'\Vhat  is  the.  Verb?  What  is  that  peculiar  differential  circum- 
stance which,  added  to  the  definition  of  a  Noun,  constitutes  the 
Verb  :>■ 

1  h  the  Verb,  1.  "  Dictio  variabilis,  quae  significat  actionem  ant 
passionein. 

'  Or,  it.  "  Dictio  variabilis  per  (nodes,*' 
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*  Or,  3.  "  Quod  adsignificat  tempus  sine  casu." 

*  Or,  4.  "  Quod  age  re,  pati,  Vel  esse,  significat." 
'  Or,  5.  "  Nota  rei  sub  tempore." 

'  Or,  6.   "  Pars  orationis  prsecipua  sine  casu." 

'  Or,  7.  "  An  Assertion." 

'  Or,  8.  "  Nihil  significans,  et  quasi  nexus  et  copula,  ut  verba  alia 
quasi  animaret." 

'  Or,  9.  "  Un  mot  declinable  indeterminatif." 

'Or,  10.  "  Un  mot  qui  presente  a  1' esprit  un  ctre  indetermine, 
designe  seulement  par  1' idee  generale  de  l'existence  sous  une  rela- 
tion h  une  modification." 

'Or,  11. . 

'  H.  A  truce,  a  truce. — I  know  you  are  not  serious  in  laying  this 
trash  before  me:  for  you  could  never  yet  for  a  moment  bear  a  ne- 
gative or  a  quasi  in  a  definition.  I  perceive  whither  you  would 
lead  me  ;  but  I  am  not  in  the  humour  at  present  to- discuss  with 'you 
the  meaning  of  Mr.  Harris's — "  Whatever,  a  thing  may  Be,  it  must 
firstof  necessity  Be,  before  it  can  possibly  Be  any  thing  else." 
With  which  precious  jargon  he  commences  his  account  of  the  Verb. 
No,  No,  We  will  leave  off  here  for  the  present.  It  is  true  that 
my  evening  is  now  fully  come,  and  the  night  fast  approaching  ;  yet 
if  we  shall  have  a  tolerably  lengthened  twilight,  we  may  still  perhaps 
find  time  enough  for  a  farther  conversation  on  this  subject:  And 
finally  (if  the  times  will  bear  it)  to  apply  this  system  of  language  to 
all  the  different  systems  of  Metaphysical  (i.  e.  verbal)  Imposture.' 

We  have  inserted  this  large  extract,  as  it  is  a  complete 
and  favourable  summary  of  the  professed  views  of  Mr. 
Tooke.  That  these  views  may  be  attended  with  utility,  we 
are  ready  to  acknowledge ;  but  that  they  will  be  promoted 
by  satirical  personalities,  or  by  bitter  allusions  to  the  strug- 
gles of  political  parties,  we  need  nut  be  at  the  trouble  of 
denying. 

That  Mr.  Tooke  may  have  been  harshly  treated  as  a  po- 
litical partizan,  by  men  who  had  opposite  interests  as  poli- 
tical partizans,  is  very  probable;  and  it  is  very  probable  that, 
though  Mr.  Tooke  may  not  have  deserved,  he  may  have  pro- 
voked that  usage.  We  believe  it  to  be  a  general  opinion, 
that  by  exciting  false  alarms  in  an  administration  that  was 
easily  alarmed,  he  was  the  indirect  occasion  of  many  of  those 
laws  which  dishonoured  our  public  code,  without  being  of 
any  utility  to  the  administration  which  introduced  them. 

The  peculiar  faculties  of  Mr.  Home  Tooke  as  a  politician 
seem  to  be  to  excite  alarms,  and  to  keep  up  a  perpetual 
irritation,  where  the  evil  has  either  been  imaginary*  or  it  has 
spent  itself,  or  if  has  been  remedied.  His  political  creed,  we 
believe,  nobody  ever  understood.  He  talked  loudly  of  an 
English  constitution  while  he  abetted  Thomas  Paine,'  who  af- 
firmed that  the  English  had  no  constitution.  Lord  Shclburne 
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has  been  the  object  of  his  flattery,  and  of  his  bitterest  abuse. 
Mr.  Pitt  was  his  idol,  and,  we  believe,  received  from  him  the 
title  of  heaven-born  minister.  We  shall  hot  repeat,  tne  epithets  ■ 
of  a  contrary  nature,  which  Mr.  Tooke  has  since  annexed  to 
his  name.  Mr.  Fox  has  been  at  different  limes,  an  angel  of 
light,  and  a  fiend  of  darkness.  All  these  variations  have 
followed  these  of  the  author's  views.  Mr.  Tooke  has  ta- 
lents for  the  highest  situations  of  public  business,  if  he  be 
compared  with  those  who  usually  possess  them.  He  has; 
considerable  stores  of  knowledge,  and  the  art  of  appearing 
to  have  much  more  than  he  really  possesses.  He  has  a  fa- 
miliar, pointed,  and  sarcastic  eloquence,  and  no  scruples  of 
anv  kind  in  the  use  of  it.  But  though  he  will  bear  the  buf-r 
jfe tings  of  adversity,  and  the  oppressor's  wrong,  he  has  not 
that  species  of  patience  which  would  enable  him  to  toil  up 
the  hill  of  preferment,  with  the  motley  fraternity  of  claim- 
ants and  intriguers  :  and  when,  at  the  termination  of  every 
struggle,  he  has  found  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  he  has 
clamoured  in  the  bitterest  language,  against  all  those  who 
have  been  more  artful  and  more  successful. 

The  reader  will  say,  all  this  is  personal.  But  the  book  we 
review  is  personal.  It  perpetually  alludes  to  the  politicsof  Mr. 
Tooke,  and  to  the  consequences  of  those  politics  to  himself. 

As  an  auxiliary  to  English  grammar,  and  to  the  future 
compilers  of  English  dictionaries,  the  EIIEA  IITEPOENTA 
will  afford  valuable  materials. 

As  to  the  philosophy  of  the  work,  we  do  not  hold  it  in  much 
esteem — for  these  reasons  : 

1.  Words  are  not  representations,  but  the  arbitrary,  or 
perhaps  conventional  signs  of  ideas. 

2.  The  meaning  of  a  word  is  not  always,  perhaps  not 
generally,  explained  by  etymology.  We  will  take  a  i'e\y 
instances  (among  the  thousands  that  may  be  elsewhere  col- 
lected) from  a  periodical  publication  now  accidentally  lying 
before  us. 

Episcopus,  among  the  Romans  was  a  military  commis- 
sion, similar  to  that  of  a  commissary  of  provisions. — Can  it 
be  applied  to  our  present  prelates,  as  commissaries  of  spiri- 
tual provisions  ? 

Arms — The  artificial  arms — were  originally  offensive  in- 
struments ;  now  shields,  helmets,  &c.  are  so  denominated. 

Weapon— from  Wcpa,  a  coat — is  applied  to  sword,  fire- 
lock, &c. 

Tonguk — from  TFoug,  the  orsran  of  lansruajje — and  LAN- 
guage  (Lingua),  are  applied  to  that  vehicle  of  our  thoughts 
which  may  be  either  written,  printed,  read,  or  spoken. 
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Glorious  uncertainty  of  etymology  !  It  would  be  a  profit* 
able  speculation,  lor  moderate  fees,  to  decide  controversies 
by  etymology,  as  they  are  commonly  decided  by  the  quibbles 
of  the  law. 

3.  The  effort  to  resolve  the  English  language  into  its  ele- 
mentary wouls  in  Anglo-Saxon,  is  a  retrograde  effort  toward* 
barbarism. 

\Ve  are  much  indebted  to  Middleton,  Louth,  and  even  to 
Dr.  Johnson  (with  all  his  rumbling  pomposity)  for  approxi- 
mations in  our  language  to  those  of  Greece  and  Kouie, 
which  men  of  taste  will  never  abandon  for  the  bald  and  cir- 
cumlocutory phraseology  of  barbarous  ages. 

But  the  great  defect  of  the  work,  is  the  rejection  of  gene- 
ral or  abstract  terms,  and  the  reference  of  them  for  explana- 
tion to  periods,  which  scarcely  admitted  of  general  and  ab- 
stract ideas. 

At  this  awful  period,  when  France  is  laying  every  thing 
prostrate  at  its  feet,  the  cabjnets  of  Europe  are  calling  to  there 
aid  public  union,  and  public  spirit,  as  the  most  power- 
ful moral  causes.  No —says  Mr.  Home  Tooke — there 
are  no  moral  causes  !  What  !  when*  Robespierre,  by  the 
operation  of  fehR,  disposed  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
50,000  of  people,  is  not  feaku  moral  cause  ?  and  when 
Bonaparte,  by  a  fear  of  another  kind,  shakes  the  thrones  of 
kings,  aud  occupies  even  the  dreams  of  their  subjects — is  not 
that  fear  also  a  moral  cause  ?  and  where  is  the  diction- 
ary or  treatise  of  etymology,  to  give  the  meaning,  or  the 
ingredients  of  this  cause?  What  would  hisprcstht  friend  Mr. 
Fox  say,  if  Mr.  Tooke  were  to  refer  him  for  the  ingredients 
of  that  public  spirit  which  he  now  courts,  to  the  meaning 
of  the  words  in  Anglo-Saxon? 

England  wants  only  public  spirit  to  be  secure.  She 
has  ministers  and  friends  of  ministers,  sufiicientetymologists, 
to  trace  the  words  to  all  their  possible  elements.  But  will 
they  produce  that  public  spirit?  God  grant  they  may!' 
But  certainly  not  by  etymology ;  certainly  not  by  the  common 
arts  of  partizans  they  can  produce  it  only  by  the  (too-much 
neglected)  science  of  moral  causes,  to  which  the  school  at 
Wimbledon  seems  to  be  a  stranger. 


Art.  V.  Poems;  and  Runnamede,  a  Tragedy.  By  the  Rev, 
John  Logan,  F.R.S.  Edinburgh,  one  of  the  Ministers  of 
Leith.  A  new  Edition,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author, 
small  Svo.  4s.  6<L  Vernor  and  Hood.      1805 

AS  the  poems  of  Logan  are  not  entirely  new  to  the  public 
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eye,  our  first  attentions  are  due  to  the  editor,  who  has  pre- 
fixed a  short  life  of  the  author,  an  accountof  the  pieces  pub- 
lished, and  a  few  well  written  observations  upon  them.  The 
life  of  a  retired  votary  of  the  Muses  is  usually  rather  meagre  of 
incident :  yet  this  nothing  is  what  the  world  would  be  sorry 
not  to  know,  and  are  therefore  obliged  to  those  who  will  tell 
them.  It  too  often  happens  that  in  indulging  this  natural  pro- 
pensit}^  of  the  public,  the  biographer  and  editor,  either  from 
his  own  partial  attachment  to  the  author,  or  from  a  more 
interested  motive,  first  wearies  us  with  his  circumstantiali- 
ties,  and  then  compromises  the  fame  of  his  departed  friend 
by  printing  any  thing  and  every  thing  which  he  ever  wrote, 
or  is  supposed  to  have  written.  We  owe  therefore  a  yet 
farther  obligation  to  the  biographer  who  tells  us  all  that  is 
desirable  to  be  known  in  few  words,  and  have  no  less  rea- 
son than  the  author  himself  to  thank  the  editor  who  selects 
with  judgment  and  delicac}'.  80  far  as  these  merits  extend, 
they  belong  to  the  publisher  of  the  present  volume.  It  is 
now  time  to  speak  of  the  poet. 

'  From  dazzling  deluges  of  snow, 
From  summer  noon's  meridian  glow 

We  turn  our  akingeye, 
To  Nature's  robe  of  vernal  green, 
To  the  blue  curtain  all  serene 

Of  an  autumnal  sky.' 

So  says  Logan  (p.  12.);  and  so  turn  we  our  aking  eyes 
from  the  false  refinement,  the  affected  languor,  the  namby- 
pamby  vapidness,  which  singly  or  jointly  characterize  so 
many  of  our  modern  fashionable  verse-makers,  to  the  pages 
of  a  poet,  who,  if  not  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  highest  ranks 
of  genius,  discovers  at  least  incontrovertible  marks  of  a  pure 
and  chastised  taste,  keeping  the  Augustan  models  in  sight, 
and  accompanied  wrtJi  sufficient  good-sense  not  to  despise 
what  is  good,  ir  ely  because  it  is  not  also  new.  Our  ap- 
probation, indeed,  is  not  wholly  without  drawbac!  s,  as  will 
appear  when  we  descend  to  particulars  :  but  we  will  not, 
dissemble  thai  wherever  we  bave  the  gratification  to  meet 
with  a  stvle  and  manner  of  writing,  exempt  from  tf /identic 
faults,   we  feel  an  irresi  artiality  and   tendency  to   be 

pleasecl,  not  perhaps  al  '  ier  defensible  in  a  sTri'ct  and 
/.  nor  jret  wholiy  inexcusable  in  an  *  arbiter  ele- 
gantiarum,'  r. n \ ; .-. i ; .• sto  see  the  overthrow  of  false  taste  and 
the  establish  merit  of  the  trw 

It  is  easy  to  feci,  but  difficult  to  express  definitely,  the 
nice  shades  and  ahuost  evanescent  differences  of  style.  It 
any  one  doubts  lifts, ,  let  him"  endeavour  to    aum-x   ctetefmi- 
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natc  and  distinct  ideas  to  the  various  qualities  of  style  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  and  Quintilian,  and  to  render  in  appropriate 
English  the  phrases, '  tenue,'  'argutum,'  'subtile,'  8cc. c  genus 
dicendi.'  Perhaps  no  attribute  of  style  has  been  more  mis- 
applied and  misunderstood  than  that  of  simplicity.  Had  a 
critic  in  the  time  of  Pope  professed  himself  an  admirer 
of  simple  verses,  he  would  (ten  to  one)  have  b^en  supposed1 
to  mean  such  poetry  as  Phillips's  Pastorals — c  O  silly  I,  more 
silly  than  my  sheep  !  &c.'  And  the  critic  who  should  in 
these  days  declare  the  same  sentiment  without  addiug  limita- 
tions and  exceptions,  would  runa  great  risk  of  being  enlisted 
in  that  fantastic  school,  lately  sprung  up  and  supported,  it 
must  be  owned,  by  considerable  talents,  which  refuses  to 
poetry  her  old  prescriptive  right  to  an  appropriate  elevation 
of  language,  and  deems  no  metrical  compositions  possessed 
of  the  merit  of  simplicity,  but  such  as  are  founded  on  the 
models  of '  Hush  a  bye,  baby  1'or'Goosy,  goosy,  gander.'  It 
becomes  necessary,  therefore,  when  we  avow  our  love  of 
simplicity  in  poetry,  to  state  that  we  do  not  mean  by  that 
term  any  thing  incompatible  with  manly  strength  of  thought, 
or  with  nervous  and  even  occasionally  figurative  diction.  It 
is  no  less  possible  in  poetry  than  in  common  life  to  be  at 
once,  '  in  wit  a  man,  simplicity  a  child.'  There  are  two 
rocks  upon  which  the  pretenders  to  this  virtue  have  princi- 
pally stuck.  Affectation  is  one  ;  poverty  of  thought  and 
want  of  animation  the  other.  From  the  first  of  these  charges 
the  poetry  of  Logan  is  perfectly  exempt.  From  the  se- 
cond not  always  so.  Like  many  other  writers,  in  avoiding 
extravagance  and  wildness  he  is  occasionallv  somewhat 
weak  and  tame.  We  every  where  discern  in  his  compositions 
marks  of  a  feeling  heart,  a  cultivated  taste,  -and  a  power  of 
expressing  himself  with  peculiar  terseness  and  ease.  But 
the  (  os  magna  sonaturum,'  that  grandeur  of  conception  and 
expression  which  bears  the  impress  of  very  exalted  genius, 
the  '  thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  bum' — the  reader 
of  Logan  must  rarely  expect. 

'  The  Braes  of  Yarrow  '  is  a  composition  upon  which  the 
fame  of  Logan  as  a  poet  chiefly  rests,  and  such  is  its 
merit  that  there  is  no  fear  of  its  not  supporting  :!)-  burthen. 
It  certainly  is  one  of  the  first  ballads  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. Every  line  abounds  with  true  strokes  of  pathos  : 
every  ihomrht  is  such  as  would  naturalk'  arise  from  a  mind 
melting  with  tender  regret.  The  circumstantial  mention  in, 
the  second  stanza  oi"  the  promised  mi  Us*  white  steed,  the 
little  page,  and  the  weddings  ring,  is  in  a  h<Lgh  degree  na- 
tural and  affecting,     The  introduction  of  local  superstitious 
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in  the  third  is  excellent,  not  only  in  itself,  but  the  impres- 
sion of  horror  we  receive  from  the  shriek  of  the  ghost,  and 
the  doletul  groan  of  the  water-wraith,  comes  wi  h  increased 
effect  after  the  pathetic  sweetness  of  the  four  preceding  lines. 
The  fourth  and  fiftl)  stanzas  are  in  the  genuine  ballad  style. 
Though  known  to  every  one,  we  must  transcribe  them.  '  Hie 
arnet  qui  rrunquam  amavit,   quique  amavit  nuncamet,' 

1  His  mother  from  the  window  looked 

With  all  the  longing  of  a  mother  ; 
Ilis  littie  sister  weeping  walk'd 

The  greenwood  path  to  meet  her  brother  ? 
They  sought  him  east,  they  sought  him  west, 

They  sought  him  all  the  forest  thorough  ; 
They  only  saw  the  cloud  of  night, 

They  onl)r  heard  the  roar  of  Yarrow  ! 

c  No  longer  from  thy  window  look  ; 

Thou  hast  no  son,  thou  tender  mother  ! 
No  longer  walk,  thou  lovely  maid  ; 

Alas,   thou  hast  no  more  a  brother: 
No  longer  seek  him  east  or  west, 

And  search  no  more  the  forest  thorough  j 
For  wandering  in  the  night  so  dark, 

He  fella  lifeless  corse  in  Yarrow.* 

"Who  does  not  on  reading  the  two  first  lines  of  the  above, 
call  to  mind  that  animated  description  in  the  5th  chapter  of 
the  book  of  Judges  ?  '  The  mother  of  Sisera  looked  out  at  a 
window,  and  cried  through  the  lattice,  why  is  his  chariot 
so  long  in  coming,'  &c:  But  there  is  no  need  to  suppose 
that  the  coincidence  arose  from  imitation.  Nature  is  ever 
the  same. 

The  last  stanza  is  not  so  good  as  any  of  the  foregoing. 
Marrow,  for  '  object  of  affection,' 

'Xo  other  youth  shall  be  my  7/uirrou,' 

May  be  a  Scottish  phrase;  but  it  sounds  very  barbarous 
to  our  Suthron  ears.  The  transition  to  narrative  in  the 
four  concluding  lines  is  too  abrupt  for  a  ballad:  and 
their  being  a  mere  repetition  of  the  first  half  of  the 
stanza,  so  immediately  after  a  similar  repetition  in  the  two 
foregoing  stanzas,  somewhat  offends  the  ear.  We  could 
have  wished  that  this  last  stanza  had  either  been  left  out,  or 
consisted  wholly  of  lamentation  in  the  first  person,  closing 
with  the  resolution  to  '  sleep  in  Yarrow.'  We  are  not  so 
nice  as  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  strictures  on  Gray's  bard,  with 
respect  to  poetical  suicide;  but  we  do  think  with  Dr. 
Wharton,  that  in  these  cases  suspense  has  a  better  effect  than 
certainty. 
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Next  in  merit  to  the  above,  stands  the  dialogue  between 
two  lovers,  descended  of  houses  that  had  been  long  at  vari- 
ance, the  lady  being-  supposed  to  have  just  left  her  father's 
house  at  night  to  meet  her  admirer.  She  thus  begins  the 
dialogue : 

•'  'Tis  midnight  dark  :  'tis  silence  deep  ; 

My  father's  house  is  hush'd  in  sleep; 

In  dreams  the  lover  meets  his  bride, 

She  sees  her  lover  at  her  side  ; 

The  mourner's  voice  is  now  supprest, 

Awhile  the  weary  are  at  rest  : 

'Tis  midnight  dark  ;  'tis  siience  deep; 

I  only  wake,  and  wake,  to  weep.' 

The  piece  is  too  long  to  be  given  entire.     We  shall  select 
the  following  speech  of  Henry: 

'  My  Harriet,  dissipate  thy  fears, 
And  let  a  husband  wipe  thy  tears  ; 
For  ever  join'd  our  fates  combine, 
And  I  am  yours,  and  you  are  mine. 
The  fires  the  firmament  that  rend, 
On  this  devoted  head   descend, 
It' e'er  in  thought  from  thee  I  rove, 
Or  love  thee  less  than  now  I  love  !' 

Our  classical  readers  will   here  recollect  Septimius  and 
Acme : 

Ni  te  perdite  amo,  atque  amare  porro 
Om nes  suin  assidue  paratus  annos,  &c. 

But  nature  (we  repeat)  is   ever  the  same.     What  follows 
\%  pretty  and  new  : 

'  Altho'our  fathers  have  been  foes, 

From  hatred  stronger  love  arose; 

From  adverse  briars  that  threatening  stood^ 

And  threw  a  horror  o'er  the  wood, 

Two  lovely  roses  met  on  high, 

Transplanted  to  a  better  sky, 

And,  grafted  on  one  stock,  they  grew, 

lu  union  spring,  in  beauty  blow.' 


Again 


'  Awake,  arise,  my  wedded  wife, 
To  higher  thoughts  and  happier  life  ! 
For  thee  the  marriage  feast  is  spread 
For  thee  the  virgins  deck  the  bed  ; 
The  star  of  Venus  shines  above, 
And  all  thy  future  life  is  love. 
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They  rise,  the  dear  domestic  hours  ! 
The  May  of  Love  unfolds  her  flowers; 
Youth,  beauty,  pleasure  spread  the  feast, 
And  friendship  sits  a  constant  guest ; 
In  cheerful  peace  the  morn  ascends, 
In  wine  and  love  the  evening  ends  ; 
At  distance  grandeur  sheds  a  ray, 
To  gild  the  evening  of  our  day. 
Connubial  love  has  dearer  names, 
And  finer  ties,  and  sweeter  claims, 
Than  e'er  umvedderl  hearts  can  feel, 
Than  wedded  hearts  can  e'er  reveal  ; 
Pure,  as  the  charities  above, 
Rise  the  sweet  sympathies  of  love  ; 
And  closer  cords  than  those  of  life 
Unite  the  husband  to  the  wife.' 

The  Hymn  to  the  Sun,  from  Ossian,  shews  that  Logan 
was"  not  destitute  of  an  ear  for  the  heroic  couplet,  though  he 
has  seldom  adopted  this  metre. 

'  Looks  from  the  sky,  and  laughs  the  storm  away,' 

is  a  good  line,  as   are  several  others.     But  upon  the  whole 
his  forte  did  not  lie  in  this  species  of  verse. 

The  Ode  to  the  Cuckoo  is  but  indifferent ;  vet  the  follow- 
ing stanza  is  pleasing,  because  in  it  the  author  evidently 
drew  from  nature,  not  from  reading. 

•  The  school-boy,  wandering  thro'  the  wood 

To  pull  the  primrose  gay, 
Starts  the  new  voice  of  spring  to  hear, 

And  imitates  thy  lay.' 

This, however,  is  not  always  the  case;  for  occasionally  we 
are  offended  with  a  mixture  of  ancient  and  modern  mytho- 
logy, as  in  the  ode  written  in  spring, where  we  have  Fan  tun- 
ing his  pipe  in  one  stanza,  and  the  fairies  dancing  with  their 
queen  in  the  next.  For  the  same  reason  we  prefer  night- 
ingales to  Fhilomelas  or  even  Philomels.  It  is  in  vain  that 
precedent  is  pleaded  in  excuse  for  this  introduction  of  exotic 
legends;  for  precedent  cannot  naturalize  ti:at  which  was 
not  nature  before. 

The  hymns  have  an  easier  flow  of  verse,  and  are  of  a  more 
poetical  texture  than  these  effusions  of  devotion  usually  arc, 
which,  we  are  sorry  to  add,  is  nol  saying  much  for  them. 
]t  is  strange  that  writers  of  devotional  poetry  are  so  slovenly 
in  their  irietre;  as  if  the  sanctity  of  the  theme  wholly  dis- 
pensed with  the  spirit  of  poetry. 

Tiie  tragedy  of  ftuunamede,  which  concludes  the  volume, 
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is  one  of  those  plays  which  r  strut  and  fret  their  hour  upon 
the  stage,  and  then — are  heard  ho  more.'  The  edifor  thinks 
its  failure  entirely  owing  to  its  terminating  happily.  We  do 
not  think  so.  On  the  contrary  we  helieve  that  the  happy  ter- 
mination of  a  plot,  either  in  a  novel  or  a  tragedy,  provided  the 
unravelling  of  it  be  consonant  to  probability,  increases  the 
pleasure  we  receive  :  and,  after  all,  pleasure  is  the  ultimate 
object  actually  pursued  by  the  tragic,  as  well  as  comic  poet, 
though  by  different  paths.  The  grand  defect  of  '  Runna- 
mede'  is,  that  the  distress  arising  from  the  mistaken  suspi- 
cions of  Elvine,  is  too  soon  cleared  up  by  his  re-appearance 
upon  the  stage.  It  has  not  time  to  operate  upon  the  mind. 
Scarcely  have  we  had  leisure  to  regret  his  fatal  rashness,  and 
to  take  our  handkerchiefs  out  of  our  pockets,  when — hocus- 
pocus-like — ali  is  rectified  again  ! — Though  this  drama  has 
not  maintained  its  place  upon  the  stage,  many  of  its  scenes 
will  be  read  with  pleasure  in  the  closet.  We  occasionally 
meet  with  striking  passages,  as  the  following,  which  were  it 
not  extravagantly  blasphemous,wou!d  be  admired  as  highly 
poetical. 

1  To  me  !  I  meant  not  to  disclose  ray  birth 
Till  I  had  proved  it.     I  have  ever  been 
Discovered  by  my  deeds  ;    like  ilim  in  Heaven, 
That  in  the  majesty  of  darkness  dwells, 
But  sends  the  thunder  to  reveal  the  God/ 

To  sum  up  all  (for  where  real  merit  occurs,  we  wish  not  to  he 
niggard  of  our  praise)  we  agree  with  the  editor  in  his  preface, 
that  whoever  cannot  relish  the  beauties  of  Logan's  poetry, 
has  yet  to  learn  the  elements  of  taste  and  beauty ;  and  that 
in  the  hemisphere  of  real  nature  and  simplicity,  his  star  shall 
shine  while  the*  cloud  of  night'  descends  upon  '  the  Braes  of 
Yarrow.'  At  the  same  time  we  would  add  that  this  star  must 
by  no  means  be  classed  among  those  of  the  first  magnitude, 
and  is  rather  to  be  admired  for  a  soft  and  silvery  lustre  than 
for  a  dazzling  brilliancy.  The  following  ode  on  the  death 
of  a  young  lady  will  perhaps  confirm  the  justice  of  our  cri- 
ticism. It  contains  indeed  but  little  of  the  fire  of  poetry  ; 
but  it  is  pleasing  and  natural,  and  every  feeling  reader  will 
subscribe  to  its  truth. 

'  The  peace  of  Heaven  attend  thy  shade, 
3My  early  friend,  my  favourite  maid  I 
When  life  was  new,  companions  gay, 
We  hail'd  the  morning  of  our  day. 

'Ah,  with  what  joy  did  I  behold 
The  flower. of  beauty  fair  unfold  ! 
And  fear'd  no  storm  to  blast  thy  bloom,, 
Or  bring  thee  to  an  early  tomb  L 
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*  Untimely  gone  !  forever  fled 
The  roses  of  the  cheek  so  red  ; 
Th'  affection  warm.,  the  temper  mile?,. 
The  sweetness  that  in  sorrow  smil'd. 

'   Alas  !  the  cheek  where  beauty  glow'd 
The  heart  where  goodness  overflow'd, 
A  clod  amid  the  valley  lies, 
And  "  dust  to  dust  "  the  mourner  cries. 

•  O  from  thy  kindred  early  torn, 
And  to  thy  grave  untimely  borne  ! 
Vanish'd  for  ever  from  my  viewr 
Thou  sister  of  my  soul,  adieu  ! 

4  Fair,  with  my  first  ideas  twin'd, 
Thine  image  oft  will  meet  my  mind  ; 
And,  while  remembrance  brings  thee  near. 
Affection  sad  will  drop  a  tear. 

4  How  oft  does  sorrow  bend  the  head, 
Before  we  dwell  among  the  dead  1 
Scarce  in  the  years  of  manly  prime, 
I've  often  wept  the  wrecks  of  time. 

*•  What  tragic  tears  bedew  the  eye  1 
What  deaths  we  suffer  ere  we  die  ! 
Our  broken  friendships  we  deplore, 
And  loves  of  youth  that  are  no  more  J 

'   No  after-friendship  e'er  can  raise 
I  ..'  endearments  of  our  early  days  ; 
And  ne'er  the  heart  such  fondness  prove* 
As  when  it  first  began  to  love. 

'  Affection  dies,  a  vernal  flower  ; 
And  love,  the  blossom  of  an  hour ; 
The  spring  of  Fancy  cares  controul, 
And   mar  the  beaut)1  of  the  soul. 

4  Versed  in  the  commerce  of  deceit, 
How  soon  the  heart  forgets  to  beat ! 
The  blood  runs  cold  at  int'rest's  call  : — 
They  look  with  equal  eyas  on  all. 

1  Then  lovely  Nature  is  expell'd,. 
And  frientjfhip  is  romantic  held  ; 
Ttreri  prudence  comes  with  hundred  eyes 
Th«  veil  is  rent — the  Vision  flies, 

*  The  dear  illusions  will  not  last  ; 
The  sera  of  enchantment's  past  j 
The  wild  romance  of  life  is  done  ; 
The   real  history  is  begun. 

'  The  sallies  of  the  Soul  are  o'eiy 
The  feast  of  Fancy  is  no  more  ; 
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And  ill  the  banquet  is  supply'd 
By  form,  by  gravity,  by  pride. 

4    Ye  Gods  !  whatever  ye  withhold, 
Let  my  affection's  ne'er  grow  old  ; 
Ne'er  may  the  .human  glow  depart, 
Nor  Nature  yield  to  frigid  Art! 

*  Still  may  (he  generous  bosom  burn, 
Tho'  doom'd  to  bleed  o'er  beauty's  urn  ; 
And  still  the  friendly   face  app\ir, 
Tho' moisten'd  witli  a  tender  tear!' 
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(Concluded from  p.  300.) 

Art.  VII.    Lambe's  ['realise  on    Constitutional   Diseases. 
( Concluded  from  p.  300. ) 

THE    researches   into    the  properties    of    spring   water, 
led  only  the  van  of  Dr.   Lambe's   opinions  on   the    noxious 
contents  of  water.      His   medical  and  experimental  enquiry, 
presents  an  array  of  much  more  formidable  portent,     in  this 
work  we  are  not  merely  induced  to  suspect,  that  certain  wa- 
ters may  be  impregnated  with  a  given  poison,  such  as  lead  ox 
copper,  which  will  produce  many  well  known   and  specifjcal 
effects,  when  taken    into   the    body>  in    adequate  quantity- 
but  here  a  septic    poison   is    supposed   to  be   discovered, 
which  is  contained  in  the  generality  of  waters,  and  this   sep- 
tic poison  is  asserted  to  be  the  cause,  from    which  that  host 
of  constitutional  diseases  originates,    which  in    the  Protean 
shapes  of  scrophula,  of  cancer,  of  consumption,  and  of  gout, 
have  so  long  tried  the  patience  of  the  sick,  and   baffled  the 
skill  of  the  physician.       In  an  enquiry  no  less  distinguished 
by  its  novelty  than    its  importance,  it  behoves  us  equally  to 
steer  clear  of  credulity  and  of  scepticism  ;  we  shall  therefore 
in  the  first  place  give  an  analysis  of  the  work  before  us,  and 
then  briefly  criticise  the  doctrines. 

By  the  following  occurrence  the  author  was  first  con- 
vinced that  common  water  is  to  be  ranked  among  the  sub- 
stances which  have  the  most  direct  and  powerful  influence 
on  the  animal  economy,  and  has  incited  him  to  attempt  a 
more  full  and  laborious  investigation  of  its  properties,. 

'  A  lady  was  occasionally  afflicted  with  very  severe  pains  of  the  sto- 
mach when  she  lired  at  a  particular  house,  which  had  repeatedly 
jeft  her  upon  changing  her  residence.  Unable  to  account  forthis  cir- 
cumstance, she  requested  me  to  examine  the  water  used  by  the  family. 
It  was  well  tasted,  but  it  had  been  observed  to  make  the  teeth  dark. 
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I  used  the  methods  I  have  described  in  another  place  for  the  detec- 
tion of  metallic  rr.attcr,  bu:  purpyse.  Not  being  able  to  divest 
myself  of  the  suspicion,  that  some  noxious  substance  must  be  con- 
tained in  this  water,  I  evaporated  a  small  portion  of  it  todryness,  and 
tasted  the  residuum.  Now  I  observe*:!  that,  though  it  hardly  impres- 
sed ihe  tongue  with  any  other  taste  than  the  bitterness  of  the  deli- 
quescent salts',  there  was  a  peculiarly  disagreeable  sense  of  constriction 
excited  in  the  fauces,  which  remained  there  fixed  for  along  time. 
The  impression  was  clearly  metallic.  Though  my  mind  revolted  at 
the  suspicion,  I  thought  I  "perceived  a  strong  resemblance  between 
this  impression  and  that  excited  by  arsenical  salts.  I  washed  out  the 
deliquescent  matter,  and  put  the  remainder,  mixed  with  a  little  char- 
coal powder,  between  plates  of  copper,  which  I  exposed  to  a  red 
heat.  The  copper  received  a  white  stain  by  this  process.  A  little 
arsenic  was  exposed  to  the  same  treatment  between  similar  plates. 
No  difference  could  be  observed  between  these  stains  in  each  experi- 
ment, unless  that  the  impression  made  by  the  residuum  of  the  water, 
was  the  more  distinct  of  the  two.  1  hus  was  a  great  degree  of  proba- 
bility added  to  the  suspicions  1  hail  previously  entertained.' 

The  conclusions,  which  from  the  experiments  he  has  in- 
stituted, he  thinks  himself  justified  in  making,  are  these  : 

'  1st.  That  common  water  gives  products  much  resembling 
those  derived  from  animal  matter.  It  is  probable  therefore,  that  it 
has  received  a  taint  from  this  matter  in  a  state  of  decomposition, 
or  in  other  words,  from  putrefaction. 

1  2d.  The, metallic  basis  of  the  matter  which  contaminates  com- 
mon water  exactly  resembles  arsenicated  mavganese.' 

This  compound  he  has  hitherto  been  unable  to  resolve 
into  its  elementary  parts  ;  though  it  lias  been  asserted  by 
ruheeie  that  it  may  be  readily  clone  by  heating  the  compound 
With  charcoal. 

'  o.  The  same  compound  may  be  discovered  in  the  ccal,  which 
remains  after  the  distillation  of  animal  substances  and  the  ashes  to 
which  this  coal  is  reducible  by  incineration. 

4  4.  As  all  animal  matter  is  derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
the  same  substance  must  enter  likewise  into  the  composition  of  vege- 
table matter.  It  may  be  readily  detected  in  the  ashes  of  pit-ccal, 
and,  I  doubt  not,  in  common  vegetable  ashes.' 

He  has  therefore  been  induced  to  adopt  the  following  hy- 
pothesis as  giving  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  genera- 
tion of  human  diseases,  viz.  that  the  arsenical  matter  which 
s  diffused  throughout  all  nature,  by  decomposition,  becomes 
active  ;  that  this  decomposition  is  that  which  takes  place  in 
the  putrefactive  process  ;  m  short,  that  putrid  matter  of 
all  kinds  acts  truly  as  a  poison  on  the  system,  and  a  poison 
whose  nature  is  arsenical. 

Water    he  apprehends  to  be  the  great  vehicle  of  this  pel- 
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son,  to  which,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  he  has  given  the  name 
of  septic  poison. 

'  I  have  said,  that  water  is  the  principal  vehicle  in  which    this  sep- 
tic poison  is  conveyed   into  the  system.     The  proofs  of  this  and   of 
the  oilier  positions,  I  think  it  better  to  throw  together  at  the  end    of 
the  Inquiry.     Taking  it  for  granted  in  this    place,    let  us   consider, 
that  from  the  creation  ot  mankind,  the  earth  has  been  more  and  more 
covered  with  animal  exuviae.     Whatever,  therefore,  is  soluble  of  these 
exuviae,  must  necessarily  impregnate  that  fluid,  which  percolates  the 
W'hole  surface,  and  in  which  the  soil  is,  as  it  were,  infused   and  ma- 
cerated.    The  arts  of  cultivation,  in  populous  and  civil  zed  commu- 
nities, have  increased  and  diffused  the  evil,  and  the  seeds  of  abundance 
and  of  destruction  are  sown  by  the  same  hand.     This  immense  mass 
of  animal  cxuviie,  I  presume  then,  to  be  the  grand  storehouse  of  pesti- 
lence, which,  by  the  intermedium  of  water,  operates  uniformly  and 
incessantly,  and  undermines,  indiscriminately,  the  strength  and  sta- 
bility of  the  whole  society.      If  similar  matter  be  directly   applied,  it 
may  be  expected  to  be  still  more  deleterious.     Thus   1    suspect  that 
putrid  meat,  "musty  bread,   and,  in  short,  every  article  of  diet  ap- 
proaching to  corruption,  is  also  a  true  poison  to    the  human    body. 
But  as  such  matters  are  received  only  occasionally  and   reluctantly, 
from  the  disgust  which  they  naturally  excite,  the  effects  of  them  are 
hardly  perceptible  in  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  life.  On  some  oc- 
casions, however,  those  effects  become  sufficiently  obvious.     Such  are 
seasons  of  scarcity  or  dearness,  when,  probably,  far  greater  numbers 
perish  from  the  bad  qualities  of  the  provisions   than    from   absolute 
want/ 

Hence  therefore  he  has  been  induced  to  recommend  the 
use  of  pure  water,  and  thinks  it  indispensable  in  all  chronic 
diseases;  and  of  so  much  efficacy  that  by. 'the  help  of  this 
simple  practice,  the  most  obstinate  and  intractable  diseases 
may  be  gradually  eradicated. 

In  order  to  acquire  correct  notions  of  the  effects  of  a  course 
of  distilled  water,  and  to  watch  the  changes  introduced  bv  it 
into  the  habit,   lie  caused  a  large  family  to  abstain    entirely 
from  the  use  of  common  water,  and  use  only  distilled  for  seve- 
ral months.     From  Uie  observations  made  on  this  family  he 
concluded  that  this  course   operates,   first  by  strengthening 
the    digestive  organs,  and   through  them  the  whole  habit  of 
body:  and  secondly,  by   changing    the  composition  of  the 
blood,  and  consequently  of  the  secretions.    The  first  conclu- 
sion he  formed,  from  observing  that  all  symptoms  of  dyspep- 
sia were  gradually  removed,  that  the  appetite  increased,  the 
digestion  improved,  and  that  the  bowels  acted  with  regularity, 
instead  of  requiring  the  perpetual  recurrence   to  medicine, 
tyhich  is_so  common  an  evil.  That  the  composition  of  the  blood; 
js  really  changed,  lie  concludes,  from  the  change  which  takes 
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place  in  the  secretions  ;  the  fajces,  which  had  been  dark  and 
fetid,  assuming  a  healthy  colour  and  consistence,  and  (which  is 
very  striking)  all  the  foulness  disappearing  from  the  teeth,  the 
dark  matter  which  soils  and  incrusts  them,  wearing  away  spon- 
taneously, and  the  complexion  becoming  clear  and  fresh. 
This  regimen  therefore  forms  a  course  which  is  completely 
alterant,  and  which  is  perhaps  the  only  one  in  nature  which 
truly  merits  this  denomination. 

The  theory  be  has  given,  extends  to  the  cure  of  all  chronic 
diseases,  and  to  the  formation  of  the  pre-dispositiorj  on  which 
the  generation  of  acute  or  inflammatory  diseases  depends. 
But  he  has  confined  himself  to  the  consideration  of  four 
pf  the  principal  symptoms  of  which  he  has  taken  a  cur- 
sory view.  These  are  scrophula,  consumption,  cancer,  and 
gout. 

Scrophula,  by  occasionally  affecting  every  part  of  the 
human  body,  he  considers  as  a  disease  not  oftbe  lymphatics 
only,  but  of  the  whole  system  ;  and  that  the  lymphatics  are 
affected  secondarily,  in  consequence  of  the  liquid  which 
passes  through  them  being  tainted; a  taint  which  he  thinks, 
from  many  signs,  evidently  to  proceed  from  what  authors 
have  denominated  an  acrimony  of  the  mass.  In  addition  to 
his  own  ideas  of  the  noxious  properties  of  common  water,  he 
cites  the  authority  of  Heberden,  who  entertained  the  same 
idea  but  not  to  an  equal  extent,  and  an  example  of  great 
diminution  of  scrophula  which  was  observed  in  the  city  of 
Tvheims,  by  the  waters  of  the  Vesle  being  distributed  over  the 
place  from  an  hydraulic  machine,  and  the  consequent 
discontinuance  of  the  hard  and  impure  waters  which  had 
been  previously  in  use.  After  adding  some  other  arguments 
in  favour  of  his  doctrine,  he  concludes : 

'  But  let  us  carry  this  reasoning  one  step  farther.  It  is  not  unu- 
sual, that  out  of  large  families,  the  greater  number  perish  before 
puberty  ;  and  that  seme  bear  deep  marks  of  a  scrophulous  taint, 
from  which  the  others  are  exempt.  But  can  it  be  believed,  that 
the  poison,  which  is  powerful  enough  to  excite  scrophula,  is  ap- 
solutely  inert  upon  those  who  bear  no  external  marks  of  its  action  ? 
Is  a  matter,  which  in  some  inflames  the  cmunctories,  through  which 
it  is  secreted,  and  irritates  the  lymphatic  glands,  through  which  it 
passes  in  the  course  of  absorption,  is  it  probable,  I  say,  that  this  mat- 
ter is  absolutely  innoxious  upon  those,  whose  fibres  are  more  firm, 
whose  systems  are  more  torpid,  or  whose  glands  are  less  irritable  j' 
Surely,  such  an  assumption  is  repugnant  to  every  law  of  sound 
reasoning.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  data  be  granted,  we  can  hardly 
avoid  suspecting,  that  a  substancfe  so  active  will  betray  its  energy  in 
a  variety  of  forms,  and  thai  tribes  of  diseases,  the  most  dissimilar  in 
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their  obvious   external  characters,  may    be  traced   to  a  common 
source,  and  be  subdued  by  a  common  regimen. 

'  In  addition  to  the  proofs  already  adduced  of  the  connexion  of 
scrophula  with  water,  we  may  add,  that  domesticated  animals  are 
subject  to  it.  It  affeets  swine  and  cats.  The  farcy  of  horses  is  a 
scrophulous  di:>order.*  I  think  Mr.  Hunter  used  to  observe,  in 
his  lectures,  that  tame  monkeys  are  very  subject  to  it.  Sheep  have 
it  in  all  its  forms. 

'  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  treating  any  subject,  labouring 
under  pure  scrophula,  according  to  the  method  proposed  in  this  In- 
quiry. I  entertain  no  doubt,,  from  the  changes  I  have  related, 
which  took  place  in  the  habit  oi  the  little  boy,  who  has  undergone 
this  course  (sefe  p.  6*1),  that  it  would  yield  to  this  treatment,  but 
there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  this  would  happen  speedily. 
On  the  contrary,  cases  that  are  deeply  rooted  would,  probably, 
demand  much  patience  and  perseverance.  Medicines,  likewise,  o£ 
which  experience  has  shown  the  utility,  may  very  properly  be  com- 
bined with  the  dietetic  course.  The  utility  of  taking  a  large  pro- 
portion of  milk  (where  it  could  be  procured  good,)  has  been  often 
experienced,  which  is  the  regimen  approaching  the  nearest  to  that 
which  I  would  adopt. 

*  It  must  be  allowed,  that,  notwithstanding,  the  singular  utility  which 
has  been  derived,  in  many  scrophulous    cases,  from  the  use  of  the 
pure  natural  springs,  as  the  Malvern  water,  many  cases  have    resist- 
ed their  power.     On  this  subject  it  may   be  observed,  first,  it  has 
not  been  understood  how  slow  is  the  constitutional  change  introdu- 
ced by  the  change  of  water.     Eight  or  ten  months  may  have  great 
effect  in  stopping  the  progress  of  disease,  but  it  cannot  have  much  in 
producing  a  radical  change  in  the  animal  mass.     But,  secondly,  it 
is  to  be  suspected,  that  no  natural  spring  whatever  at  all  approaches 
the   purity  of  distilled   water.     They  are  none  of  them  wholly  free 
from  fixed  ingredients.     But  septic  poison,  or  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble matter  in  a  state  of  putrefactive  decomposition,  exists,  probably, 
in  an  infinite  variety  of  forms,  and,  doubtless,  in  great  abundance  in 
the  form  of  gases,  or  united  to  aeriform  fluids.     These  may  be  dis- 
solved, and  will  escape  the  action  of  the  chemical  tests  hitherto  em- 
ployed..    The  following  consideration  proves,  that  this  is  not  a  mere 
gratuitous  supposition.     None  of  the  natural  springs  have  ever  been 
found  to  produce  those   extraordinary,  and  (for  a  time)  those  disa- 
greeable changes,  whicli  are  sometimes  the  first  consequences  of  the 
use  of  perfectly  pure  water.     It  must,  therefore,  follow,  that   their 
medicinal  power  cannot  be,  by  any  means,  so  great.' 

On  Consumption,  he  declaresin  favouvof  the  old  doctrineof 
Boerhaave;  viz.  that  its  predisposition  '  consistit  inteneritu- 
dine    vasorum  arteriosorum,  et  in  impetu  aerioris  utcunque 

sanguinis.' 


*  SauvHge's  Nosologia,  vol.  ii,  p,  i4J  et  544. 
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The  author  has  applied  his  principles  in  several  instancy, 
and  as  he  believes,  with  all  the  success  that  he  expend.  But 
he  confesses  that  he  hud  not  at  the  penod  of  Ins  publication 
had  the  opportunity  of  using  this  method  i»  any  confirmed 
and  strongly  marked  case  with   propel  regularity,  and   tor  a 

due  length  of  time,  ..;■•; 

On  the  subject  of  Cancer  the  author  expresses  bis  belief 
that  it  arises  from  the  same  source  as  other  const  tutional 
diseases  and  seems  firmly  convinced  that  it  U  in  our  power 
^eradicate  this  most  deplorable  of  all  malad.es;  and  he  ob. 
serves  with  great  justice,  that  such  subjects  are  ol  all  otners 
from  the  hopelessness  of  their  situation,  the  most  proper  of 
all  to  try  the  full  effects  of  the  method  he  has  proposed.  1  be 
foundation  of  cancer,  in  common  with  all  chronic  diseases, 
seems  to  be  laid  in  a  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs  ; 
hence  the  symptoms  which  have  been  called  bilious,  Harass 
them  often  for  years  before  the  appearance  of  cancer,  con- 
tinue after  it  is  formed,  and  increase  towards  the  termina- 
tion to  a  degree  that  is  often  very  distressing-  i'his 
condition  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  he  feels  confident  is 
excited  by  matter  that  is  received  with  the  ingest*. 

'The  method  which  is  proposed  has  been  tried  in  fourcases. 
In  the  case  of  Mrs.  J.  certainly  with  some  shew  of  success, 
If  this  success  be  attributed  to  the  abstinence  from  all  water 
containing  the  septic  poison,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  about 
the  course  to  be  pursued.  But  of  these  eases  we  must  observe 
as  of  all  the  others  contained  in  the  work,  that  they  prove 
nothing  decisive  in  favour  of  the  point  at  issue.  1  hey  pro\  e 
thatoertaiu  persons  suspected  to  he  affected  with  cancer, 
amended,  after  continuing  to  drink  distilled  water  for  a 
lono-  time.  They  do  not  prove  that  such  persons  amended, 
because  a  septic  poison  was  prevented  trom  attacking   tbe 

constitution.  ,  ■  ,      ,  .  .  c 

The  article  Gout  is  rendered  valuable  by  the  history  oi  a 
case,  in  which  this  disease  was  of  long  standing,  and  com- 
plicated besides  with  some  other  affections,  particularly  a 
diseased  condition  of  the  tongue,  an  affection  of  tbe  Head, 
and  a  total  loss  of  appetite.  The  history  is  given  in  the  words 
of  the  patient  himself  ;  from  which  it  appears,  thatall  these 
diseases  have  slowly  and  gradually  yielded  to  the  method 
adopted.  The  course  had  been  pursued  for  a  year  and  a 
half,' and  the  success  which  has  attended  it,  the  author  thinks, 
fully  confirms  the  doctrine  he  has  laid  down,  and  justifies 
him  in  the  confidence  he  has  expressed  of  the  great  advan- 
tage that  will  he  received  from  itin  all  chrome  disease*.  1  &a* 
Mr   Goring  has  been  relieved  exceedingly,    cannot  be   tie. 
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wed.  His  letter,  which  we  recommend  to  the  perusal  of 
our  readers,  Is  satisfactory  on  this  head.  But  we  must  again 
repeat,  was  this  relief  obtained  by  a  less  quantity  of  septic 
poison  being  taken  into  the  constitution,  or  by  a  less  quan- 
tity of  wine?  and  a  larger  quantity  of  pure  water  being  taken 
into  tiie  stomach  ?  _ 

We  have  been  thus  copious  in  our  analysis,in  order  that  we 
might  not  be  supposed  to  discourage  this  enquiry,  and  indeed, 
that  we  might  display  it  fairly  before  our  readers.  But  another 
and  no  less  essential  part  of  our  duty  must  not  be  omitted. 

On  a  subject  so  novel,  on  which  so  much  is  asserted,  that 
admits  of  no  easy  or  immediate  proof,  as  critics  we  are  bound 
to  step  forward  with  caution,  and  neither  to  depress  the.  ar- 
dour of  the  author  by  churlish  discouragement,  nor  to  flat- 
ter the  hopes  of  the  public  by  unqualified  approbation.  The 
question  is  of  infinite  magnitude,  net  because  the  reputation 
of  one  man  is  concerned  in  establishing  the  merit  of  a  disco- 
very ;  but  because  this  discovery  professes  to  ascertain  the 
soorce  of  some  of  the  most  serious  evils  that  befall  the  indi- 
viduals of  our  imperfect  race,  and  promises  to  relieve  them. 
In  the  first  place,  let  us  look  at  the  fact  of  discovery  :  Do 
the  generality  of  waters  contain  a  septic  poison  according 
to  the  position  of  Dr.  Lambe,  or  do  they  not?  The  next 
question  is,  if  they  do,  does  this  septic  poison  produce 
scrophula,  is.c.  ?  We  shall  notexamine  the  source  from  which 
this  septic  poison  springs, according  to  the  theory,  otherwise 
we  should  stick  fast  in  limine,  and  abandon  the  enquiry  ; ;  lor 
tt  animal  and  vegetable  matters  by  decomposition  all  afford 
this  septic  poison,  how  is  it  possible  that  men  and  animals 
should  escape  constitutional  diseases?  Nor  shall  we  bring 
against  this  hypothesis  the  constant  experience  of  all  man- 
kind, that  animals  drinking  the  most  impure  water  are  Ittlk 
affected  by  them,  having  no  diseases  resembling  gout,  so  tar 
as  our  knowledge  extends.  But  Dr.  Lambe  says  that  he 
has  discovered  this  septic  poison  in  water,  and  that  he  has 
traced  its  destructive  agency.  That  the  waters  examined  by 
Dr.  Lambe  contained  "something,  which  had  perhaps  aot 
been  examined  or  discerned  bv  former  chemists,  and  that 
thissomethimx,  in  some  of  its  properties,  resembled  arsenic, 
may  be  allowed.  But  the  enquiry  has  not  gone  toa  sufficient 
extent,  and  the  proof  wants  support  and  confirmation. 
That  this  something  is  arsenicated  manganese,  is  only 
suspected  from  the  resemblance  of  blueness  on  the  glass, 
and  the  white  spots  on  the  copper,  signs  which  chemically 
indicate  the  presence  of  arsenic  in  an  experiment.  But  surely 
from  such  signs,  uiuusiained  by  othei  experiments,  it  would 
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be  esteemed  rash  to  make  any  unqualified  deductions,  evert 
in  an  ordinary  case,  much  less  to  build  up  a  system  which 
contradicts  the  opinion,  and  tends  to  alter  the  habits  of  the 
bulk  of  mankind.  Of  waters,  there  is  store  enough  for  ex- 
periment, and  we  ought  to  be  cautious  and  jealous  of  resem- 
blances and  analogies,  till  they  are  confirmed  by  broad  and 
unequivocal  facts.  Let  Dr.  Lambe  produce  a  ponderable 
and  active,  as  well  as  a  visible  quantity  of  his  septic  poison, 
and  we  will  be  satisfied. 

Whether,  supposing  this  septic  poison  to  exist,  it  be  the 
cause  of  constitutional  diseases,  is  the  next  question.     That 
constitutional  disorders  arise    from    unwholesome    aliment, 
and  from  impure  water,  whether   the    impurity  be  aseptic 
poison  or  not,  must  be  granted.     Those  unhappy  beings,  the 
Goitres  and   Cretins,   perhaps,   would  have   furnished  Dr. 
Lambe  with  stronger  examples  than    any  contained  in  his 
book.     But  that  all  animated  nature  should  be  pervaded  by 
a  destructive  agent  sometimes  appearing  in  one  shape,  some- 
times in  another,  and  in  whatsoever   shape  it  appears,  cor- 
rupting the  springs  of  life — that  a  daemon  of  poison   should 
arise  out  of  the  decay  of  all  living  things,  and,  insinuating  it- 
self into  the  means  of  man's  subsistence,  should  slowly  and 
silently  sap  the  foundations   of  his  health,   is  a  doctrine  so 
alarming  that  at  least  he  ought  to  receive  some  precise   in- 
struction how  to  detect,  and   how  to    counteract  the   mis- 
chief.    Of  most  other  poisons  we  know  the   symptoms  ;   we 
can  discriminate  arsenic,  mercury,  copper,  and  lead,  from 
opium,  laurel  water,    aconite,  and  tobacco.     The  poisons 
producing   ulcerations,  have    also     their    decisive    marks, 
which  leave  no  doubt  as  to  their  dijudication,  in  the  minds 
of  intelligent  and  scientific  observers.     lathe    septic  poison 
there  is  no  regular  chain  of  notices,  no  individual    marks,  no 
\  separate  character.    According  to  the  predisposition  to  con- 
stitutional disease,  it  produces  either  scrophula,  consumption, 
cancer,  or  gout ; 

Omnia  transformat  sese  in  miracula  re  rum. 

Of  such  a  poison,  the  existence  is  not  supported  by  any  one  ' 
analogy  ;  we  must  therefore  suspend  our  acquiescence  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  learned  author,  until  we  have  more  regular  and 
undeniable  notices  of  its  solidity  and  truth.  To  Dr.  Lambe's 
theory  of  the  production  of  diseases,  independently  of  thesep- 
tic  poison,  there  is  also  great  objection.  He  introduces  the  hu- 
moral pathology  of  Boerhaave,  and  the  atrabiliary  system  of 
the  ancients,  nearly  without  any  modification.  Surely  this 
doctrine  cannot  pass  at  the  present  day,  without  some  dis- 
cussion :  on  account  of   room   we  must   content  ourselves 
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Willi  barely  alluding  to  its    admission.     Here    then    we  rest. 
We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Lambe  for  a  book    ably  composed, 
for  an  enquiry  in  tbe  highest  degree  curious  and  interesting. 
But  he  has  not  fully  made  out  his   case.      His   experiments 
and  his  examples  furnish   only  probabilities  ;  there   are   no 
facts  which  undeniably  substantiate    his  doctrine.     A   sep- 
tic poison  may  be  contained  in  the  generality  of  waters;  this 
septic  poison  may  be  out  agent  in  the  production  of  consti- 
tutional diseases.     Under  no  circumstances  can  we  concede 
that  it  is  the  only  agent.     Even  granting  Dr.  L.  all  that  he 
claims,  his  method    of  cure    is  too    much  narrowed   by    his 
hypothesis.     We  do  not  mean  to  dispute,  that  distilled    wa- 
ter may  be  useful  in  diseases,  as  recommended  by  Dr.L.     To 
its  use  there  can  never  be  any  objection  ;  nay  more,  from  its 
use  there  is  an  obvious  benefit.     The  action  of  impure  water, 
whatsoever  it  be,  is  precluded  from  taking  effect.     The  sa- 
lutary habit  of  drinking  water,  and    consequently    of  drink- 
ing asmalier  quantity  of  fermented  liquor, is  established:  and 
to  many  individuals  such  a  plan  will  be  completely  alterative, 
and  supersede  all  other  application.     It  cannot  however  in 
the  cure  of  diseases  exclude  all  other   agency,  temperature, 
diet,  &c.  &c.     We  grant  that  it  is  a  simple  and  a  sovereign 
remedy,  but  it  not  only  admits,   it  requires    auxiliaries.     In 
regard  to  the  whole  question,  we  hope  that  further  researches 
will   be    made,   and  in  the  mean  time  that  the    subject  will 
be  discussed  with   temper  and   moderation.     Candour  must 
admit  that   whatsoever  be  the  grounds   of  his  hypothesis, 
Dr.  Lam  he's  method  of  cure  can  do  no  harm.     And    in  this 
and  all  other  discussions,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  violence 
and  revilings  only  tend  to  increase  the  fever  and  irritation 
of  error ;  whereas  moderation,    gentleness,   and  time,    will 
destroy  every  thing  but  the  truth. 
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ART.  9.  Abstract  of  Observations  on  aDiurnal  Variation  of 
the  "Barometer  between  the  Tropics.  By  J.  Horsburgh,  Esq. 
in  a  letter  to  Henry  Cavendish,  Esq.  F.  R.  S. — Mr.  Hors- 
burgh has  been  a  very  assiduous  observer  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  barometer,  and  has  with  some  success  pointed  out  a  pe- 
culiarity respecting  the  motion"of  the  mercury  in  it,  when 
placed  on  anv  part  of  the  surface  of  the  ocean  within  certain  la- 
titudes, which  has  not  before  this  time  attracted  the  attention 
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of  philosophers.     It  appears  that  from  26~°  on  the  north  siJe, 
to  about  27°  on  the  south  side  of  the   equator.,  the  mercury 
in  settled  weather  regularly  fell  from   noon    till    four  P.  M. 
from  that  hour  till  nine  or  ten  P.  M.  and  rose  again  and  re- 
mained stationary  till  midnight,  at  which  time  it  again  began 
to  fall,  and  continued  so  to  do  till  four  A.  M.  when  it  was 
as  low  as  at   four  P.  M.;  it  then   rose  till    seven   or  eight 
O'clock,  and  afterwards  remained  stationary  till  noon.     Out 
of  the  latitudes  stated,  these  regular  variations  could   not  be 
observed,  and  what  is  much  more  surprising,    it  is  only  at 
sea  that  they  happen,  and  that   in    the  strictest  sense.     For 
at  Bombay  not  more  than  a  tendency  to  these  motions  could 
be  remarked;  whereas, on  qirittingthe  harbour  of  that  island 
thev  took  place  with    the  wonted    re^ularitv.     The  same  is 
true  of  all  other  land,  and,  what  is  more,  of  all  other  water, 
excepting  only  the  ocean.  For  Mr.  Horsburgh  has  observed 
that  in  the  river  at  Canton  similar   phenomena   appeared  as 
on  shore.     These  motions  are  distinguished   b}'  this  gentle- 
man, by  the  term   equalropical,  for  brevity's  sake  as  he  in- 
forms us,  though  he  may  be  said,  at  least,  to  have  chosen 
a  ver}-  long  way  of  being  short.     Two  points  are  chiefly  re- 
markable in  this  paper,    the  appearance  of  the  equatropical 
motions  only  near  the  equator,  and    the   restriction    of   the 
phenomena  in  question,   at  least  to  the  same  extent,  to  the 
surface  of  the  ocean.     And  from  these  circumstances   there 
appears   reason    to  suppose,  that  the  tides  act  a  part  in  pro- 
ducing the  effect  on  the  mercury,  though  it  may  be  difficult 
to  account  for  so  considerable  a  motion   as   actually  occurs. 
That  the  barometer  should  be  more  influenced  in  the  equa- 
torial  regions,    does  not   appear  a  considerable  difficulty, 
since  we  know  the  tides  to  be  highest  there.     The   mercury 
rose  and  fell  from  five  to  nine  hundred  parts  of  an  inch,  in- 
dicating thereby  a  remarkable  change  in  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere;  but  it  may  be  inferred,  that  these  motions  do 
not  originate  solely  from  aerial  tides,  for  in  that  case  these 
ought  to  occur  on  shore  as  well  as  at  sea  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
it  seems  difficult  to   understand  how    the   influence  of  the 
tides  of  the  ocean  should   be  confined  solely  to  the  regions 
of  the  tropics.    Mr.  llorsburgh's  Observations,  however,  are 
likely  to    pove  of  much   importance  to  the  improvement  of 
meteorological  science. 

Art.  ]  I.  The  Physiologv  of  the  Stapes,  one  of  the  F>ones 
of  the  Organ  of  Hearing  ;  deduced  from  a  comparative  View 
of  its  Structure  and  Uses  in  different  Animals.  By  Anthony 
Carlisle,  Esq.  F.  li.  S. — The  laborious  and  indefatigable  ex- 
ertions of  Mr.  Carlisle  deserve  the  utmost  commendation, 
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and  his  papers  form  a  most  useful  ami  creditable  part  of  the 
Transactions  of  our   Royal  Society.     It   is  justly  remarked, 
that  the  science  of  optics  has  been   greatly  advanced   by  the 
anatomical  investigation  of  the  structuie  of  the  eye,  and  it  can 
hardly. admit  of  doubt,   that  the  doctrine  of    acoustics   may- 
receive  similar,  or  at  least  considerable,  improvements  from 
a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  structure  of   the   organs 
of  the  ear.     At   ail  events  it  is  positively   certain,    that  the 
surgical  and  medical  treatment  of  the  diseases    which  affect 
the  sense  of  hearing,  now  so  defective,  cannot,  in  any  other 
way  be  so  effectually  improved,  as  by  a  patient  and  diligent 
attention   to  the  most  minute  particulars  of  the  anatomy 
that  part  of  the.  body.     It  is,  however,  b,  a  reference  to  the 
figure  of  the  bone  which  affords  the  subject  of  the  paper,  in 
the  cases  of  various  animals,    and    by  a  comparison    of  the 
discordant  and  a^reein<>-  circumstances,  that  Mr.  Carlisle  has 
hoped  to  arrive  at  some  more  accurate    conclusions   regard- 
ing the  physiology  of  the  stapes,  tha.i  it  has  been    the   lot  of 
previous  enquirers  to  attain.     [:voin  all  his  observations  this 
gentleman  is  led  to  conclude,  that 

'  In  man  and  the  most  numerous  orders  of  mammalia,  the  figure 
of  the  stapes  is  an  accommodation  to  that  degree  of  lightness,  which 
throughout  the  series  of  ossicles  seems  a  requisite  condition.  Ic  is 
also  a  conductor  of  vibration  in  common  with  the  other  ossicles; 
but  most  especially  it  is  designed  to  press  upon  the  fluid  contained  in 
the  labyrinth  by  that  action  which  it  receives  from  the  stapedeus 
muscle,  and  the  hinge-like  connection  of  the  straight  side  of  its 
basis  with  the  fenestra  vest ibuli ;  the  ultimate  effect  of  which  is  a/i 
increase  of  the  tensijn  of  the  membranes  closing  the  fenestra 
cochlea;/ 

This  membrane  Mr   C.  supposes    to   receive  those   vibra- 
tions of  the   air  which  pass  the  membrana  tympani,  without 
producing  consonant   motions  in  the  series  of  ossicula  audi- 
tus  ;  and  in  proof  of  this  point,  his  friend   Mr.  W.  Nicholson 
was  employed  to  haul  Mr.  Carlisle's  ear  to  one  side,  and  pour 
warm  water  into  it  by  drops,  till  the  external  cavity  was  full. 
These  drops  as  they  fell    produced  loud   sounds,  though  it  i> 
imagined  that  the  water  must  have  greatly  impaired,  or  wholly 
destroyed  the  vibrations  of  the  tympanum,  which,  however, 
does  not  appear  very  obvious.     We    are   happy  to  observe 
that  a  longer  work  on    this  subject  may  be  expected   irom 
Mr.  Carlisle. 

Art.  12.  On  an  artificial  Substance  which  possesses  the 
principal  characteristic  Properties  of  Tannin.  By  Claiics 
Hatcbett,  Esq.  F.  R.  S. — In  this   paper,  which  is  composed 
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with  the  usual  accuracy  and  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Hatchett,  a 
number  of  experiments  is  detailed,  from  which  it  clearly 
appears  that  the  action  of  the  nitric  acid  is  able  to  convert 
in  a  great  measure  into  a  substance  analogous  to  tannin,  all 
carbonaceous  bodies  whether  of  a  vegetable,  animal,  or  mine- 
ral kind,  provided  only  that  they  are  near  enough  to  the 
coaly  state.  For  it  seems  that  vegetable  and  animal  pro- 
ductions must  be  carbonised  before  they  will  afford  any 
tannin  by  the  treatment  with  the  nitric  acid,  and  in  this 
manner  one  piece  of  skin  may  be  employed  to  convert 
another  into  leather.  It  is  not  improbable  that  advantages 
of  an  economical  nature  may  in  time  be  derived  from  this 
discovery  of  Mr.  Hatchett. 

Art.  1  3.  The  Case  of  a  full-grown  Wo  man,  in  whom  the  Ova- 
ria  were  deficient*  By  Mr.  Charles  Pears,  F.  L.  S.  Commu- 
nicated by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  K.  B.  P.  R.  S. 
In  this  case  where  the  ovaria  were  deiicient,  as  appeared  by 
dissection,  the  usual  symptoms  of  puberty  had  never  oc- 
curred, and  the  growth  of  the  uterus  itself  was  so  entirely 
checked,  that  it  did  not  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine  exceed 
the  size  usual  in  the  infant  state.  The  little  Welch  woman 
from  whom  it  was  taken  was  altogether  a  remarkable  person- 
age ;  she  was  only  four  feet  six  inches  in  stature,  slept  well, 
worked  hard,  was  ofa  mild  but  malicious  temper,  eat  little 
animal  food,  no  vegetables,  and  only  a  penny  loaf  in  the 
week,  and  to  complete  all,  had  a  violent  aversion  to  young 
men. 

Art.  15.  Description  of  Malformation  in  the  Heart  of  an 
Infant.  By  Mr.  Hugh  Chudleigh  Standert.  Communica- 
ted by  Anthony  Carlisle,  Esq.  F.  R.  S. — This  is  another 
instance  of  the  non-arterialization  of  the  blood,  from  a  de- 
ficiency of  the  ordinary  means  for  accomplishing  that  ne- 
cessary end.  There  appeared  on  dissection  to  be  one  auricle 
only,  into  which  the  pulmonary  veins  and  vense  cava?  entered, 
and  but  one  ventricle  from  which  an  acrta,  but  no  pulmonary 
artery  could  be  observed  to  issue.  A  peculiar  artery  arising 
nearly  in  the  situation  of  the  ductus  arteriosus,  supplied  the 
lungs  with  a  quantity  of  blood  of  not  above  half  the  usual 
<quantit}*.  There  is  nothing  very  extraordinary  in  this,  at 
least  nothing  unprecedented,  and  surely  no  ground  for 
wonder,  that  the  respiration,  temperature,  or  muscular  action 
were  not  materially  affected.  The  purpurescence  of  the  skin, 
however,  so  characteristic  of  the  faulty  conformation  of  these 
organs,  was  observed  ;  and  on  the  whole  we  cannot  agree 
with  the  author,  that  he  has  been  able  to  point  out  any  new 
fact  of  physiological  importance. 
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Art.  15.  On  a  Method  of  analyzing  Stones  containing  fixed 
Alkali,  by  means  of  the  Boracie  Acid.  By  Humphrey  Davy, 
Esq.  F.  R.  S.  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  (the   Royal  institu- 
tion.—-This  paper  consists  of  few  words,  and    may  be  dis- 
cussed in  i'ew.     Boracie  acid  is  ignited  with  the  stone  to  be 
examined,  reduced  to  powder;  nitric  acid  is  boiled  on  the 
product,  which  is  then  dissolved  in   water;    the  earths   and 
metals    are  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  the 
boracie  acid  by  nitric  acid  ;  the  fluid  is  evaporated,  and  the 
nitrate    of   ammonia   decomposed    by    heat,    when    the  ni- 
trate of  soda  or  pot-ash  remains.     Such   is  the  process  pro- 
posed, which   may  probably  answer  very  well,  though  we 
would  suggest  to  Mr.  Davy  from  our  own  observations,  that 
boracie  acid  is  not  so  easily  precipitated   as  he  perhaps  ima- 
gines.    We   have  found  that    in   boiling  water  it  is  easily- 
soluble  in  great  quantity,    nearly  in  an  equal  part,  and  even. 
in  cold  water  to  a  much  greater   degree   than   is  generally- 
stated  . 

Art.  17.  On  the  Re-production  of  Buds.     By  Thomas  An- 
drew Knight,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  In  a  Letter  to  the  Right   Hon. 
Sir  JosephBanks,  &c.  &c. — Mr.  Knight,  whose  enquiries  are 
indefatigably  directed  todevelope  the  mysteries  of  vegeta- 
tion, is  here  employed  in  discovering  from   what  part  of  the 
plant  buds  are  re-produced,  i»s  it  is  notorious  that   they  are 
from  some  part,  when  by  design  or  accident  the   whole  set 
has  been  destroyed.     Naturalists,   it  appears,  have    been   at 
great  pains  to  rind  out  from   what  source    these   new  buds 
arise,  whether  from  pre-organized  germs,  from  the  bark,  or 
from  the  medulla.     We    should  suppose  that  any  vascular 
and  active  part  of  a  plant  might  perform  this  office,  and  that 
there  is  no  occasion  to  restrict  the  energies  of  nature  to  any 
particular  or  special  mode  of  procedure.     Mr.  Knight,  how- 
ever, goes  upon  the  idea,  that   one   part  only  can   be  con- 
cerned in  this  process,  and  he  gives  experiments  to   demon- 
strate that  buds  may  be  produced    where  they  cannot  have 
arisen  from  the  bark,  and  others  to  prove  that  the  medulla 
does  not  always  afford  their  origin.    The  conclusion  from  all 
this  is,  that  buds  are  generated  by  central  vessels  which  spring 
from  the  lateral  orifices   of  the   aiburnous  tribes.     But  of 
these  inferences  the  proof  rests    entirely  on   the    assumed 
axiom,  that  one  part  only  of  vegetable  bodies  can  be  con- 
cerned in  this  re-production  of   the    buds.     These  experi- 
ments certainly  tend  to  prove  nothing  more  than  the  possi- 
bility of  buds  arising  from  more  parts  than  one. 

Art.  18.  Some  Account   of  two  Mummies  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Ibis,  one  of  which   was  in  a  remarkably  perfect  State. 
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By  John  Pearson,  Esq.  F.  II.  S. — Mr.  Pearson  bad  an  op-» 
portunity  of  examining  two  mummies,  which  had  been  sent 
to  England  by  the  late  Major  Haves.  It  appears  that  they 
had  been  immersed,  probably  by  the  original  embalmer,  in 
some  liquid  bituminous  substance,  which  penetrated  to 
every  part  of  their  bodies,  and  appeared  to  be  the  chief 
means  of  their  preservation  for  so  long  a  period  as  three 
thousand  years.  There  is  here  little  discussion  which  will 
prove  interesting  to  the  naturalist:  the  subject  is.  rather  ex- 
amined with  the  eye  of  the  antiquarian.  The  plumage  of  one 
of  these  birds  was  white  tipped  with  brown,  that  of  the  other 
brown  tipped  with  white.  Mr.  Pearson,  from  these  circum- 
stances, conjectures  that  these  two  birds  may  possibly  have 
been  the  white  and  black  ibis  mentioned  by  antieni   writers. 

Art.  $0.  On  the  Magnetic  Attraction  of  Oxydes  of  Iron. 
By  Timothy7  Lane,  Esq!  P.  II   S. — Our  readers  will  recollect 
a   paper   upon    magneticai   pyrites  by    the    ingenious    Mr. 
Hatchett,  which  passed  under  our  inspection  in   the  course 
of  last  summer,  to  the  conclusions  in  which,  though  we  gave 
our  assent  in  general,    we  excepted  one  part  where  it  was 
endeavoured  to  be  shown  that  iron  was  not  itself  magnetic, 
unless  with   the  addition   of  some   inflammable  body.     VVe 
then  stated  our  conviction  that  no  proof  of  any  other  opera- 
tion of  these  inflammable  substances  had  been  brought  for- 
ward,  than  what  arose,  or  at  least  might  have  arisen,  from  the 
deoxvgenation  of  the  metals.     Iron,  we  all  know,  is  capable 
of  combining  with  oxygen  or  with  its  own  oxyde,  and  ope- 
rating nevertheless  its  metallic  appearance.     Oxygen   also 
is  certainly  known  to  prevent  the  operation  of  the  magnet 
upon  iron.     And  therefore  the  addition  of  an  inflammable 
body  may  restore  or   increase  the   magnetism  of   iron,  by- 
other  means  than   bv  combining   with  the  iron,  to  wit,   bv 
combining  with  the  oxygen.     Had  we  not  happily  observed 
the  prior  date  '  of  this  paper,  we   should  have    been  deeply 
grieved  to  observe,  that  Mr.  Timothy  Lane  had  not  favour- 
ed these   our  lucubrations  with  a  perusal,  the  object   of  his 
experiments  being  to  confirm   and  illustrate  Mr.  Hatchett's, 
without  reference  to  any  objectionable  parts  or"  them.     Dr. 
Hatehett  prescribes  R  Ferni,  31.     Inflammabilis    eujuslibct, 
q.  s.  tr.S.  A.  fiat  magues.     Mr.  Lane  forthwith  set  to,   with 
mortar  rnd  matrass,  and  after  much    dust   and  trouble,  pro- 
duced from  an  oxyde  of  iron  plus  an  inflaui&iable  plus  calo- 
ric, a  substance  attractable  by  the  magnet,  which  he  calls  a 
combination  of  iron  with    the   inflammable,  but   which    we 
would  denominate  either  pure  iron,   or  at  least,   that  metal 
so  farde-o\ydated  as  to  obey  the  influence  of  the  loadstone. 
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All  that  we  are  disposed  to  infer  from  the  fact,  if  it  be  one, 
that  oxydc  of  iron  exposed  to  a  clear  red  heat  does  not  be- 
come magnetic,  is  either  that  mere  caloric  will  not  dissolve 
the  union  of  iron  with  oxygen,  or  at  least,  that  at  a  red  heat 
that  effect  cannot  be  produced.  This  opinion  of  iVlr.  Lane's 
cannot  therefore  be  admitted  without  further  proof,  not  of 
its  possibility  but  of  its  necessity. 

Art.  2'.  Additional  Experiments  and  Remarks  on  an  arti- 
ficial Substance  which  possesses  the  principal  characteristic 
Properties  of  Tannin.  By  Charles  Hatchett,  Esq.  F.  ft.  S.— 
This  is   an  highly  ingenious   and    valuable    paper,   and   the 
lovers  of  chemical  science  are  indebted  in  no  small    degree 
to  the  able,  diligent,  and   successful  exertions  of  Mr.  Hat- 
chett, which  must  tend  with  a  powerful  effect  to   disengage 
the  chemistry  of   vegetables  from  the  obscurity  with   which 
it  has  been  hitherto  surrounded.     Mr.  H.  now  observes  that 
his  artificial  tannin  differs  from  the  natural  in  some  respects, 
especially  in   its  indestructibility  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid, 
though  the  different  varieties  found  naturally  in  vegetables 
are  "not  themselves  equally  easily  affected    by  this   process. 
If  Mr.  H.  will  not  call  the  newly  discovered  body  tannin,   it 
would  at  least  be  advantageous  to  have  some  appellation  to 
distinguish  it,  such  as    taunescin,    till   one  more  indicative 
of  its  properties  or  composition    be   proposed.     We    cannot 
enter  into  a  detail  even  of  the  leading   points  of  Mr.  Hat- 
chett's    numerous    experiments,  which   will    notwithstand- 
ing afford  the  greatest  instruction    and  amusement    to  the 
reader.      But  we  may   observe    that    tannin  or  rather  tau- 
nescin, may  be  formed  not  only  from  any  carbonaceous  sub- 
stance, but  also  from  resin,  indigo,  dragon's-blood,  &e.  by 
nitric  acid,  and  in   like  manner  its  formation   is  effected  by 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  camphor,  elemi,  resin,  and 
asafcetida.     These  different  methods,  however,  do  not  afford 
exactly  the  same  product,  though  the  variations  are  not  very- 
considerable.     Without  entering  into  a  minuteness  of  ana- 
lysis inconsistent  with  our  plan,  it  is  not  easy  to  give  a  com- 
plete view  of  tii e  experiments  and  observations  contained  in 
this  paper;  of  which  we  shall  therefore  take  leave   by  ex- 
pressing our  approbation  of  its  contents  ;  further  we    need 
not  go,  to  rtcqmmend  it  might   be  indecorous  and  must  be 
unnecessary. 

Art.  11.  On  the  Discovery  of  Palladium,  with  Observa- 
tions on  other  Substances  found  with  Platina.  By  William 
Jlvde  Wollaston,  M.  D.  Sec.  U.S. — lew  occurrences  in 
The  chemical  department  of  science  have  borne  a  more  curi- 
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ous  aspect,  or  have  excited  more  speculation,  than  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  discovery  of  the  substance  denominated 
palladium.  Not  long  ago  it  was  presented  to  the  public  for  sale 
as  a  new  metal,  at  a  most  enormous  price,  and  under  circum- 
stances of  considerable  suspicion  :  the  name  of  the  original 
vender  was  not  then  known,  but  it  has  since  been  avowed  to 
be  that  of  the  author  of  the  present  paper,  who  having  dis- 
covered this    new  metal,   and  prepared  a  large  quantity  of 
it,  offered  it   in  this   manner   to  the   investigation   of    the 
chemists,  but  by  the  concealment  of  its  origin   reserved  to 
'himself  the  opportunity  of  examining  more  at  leisure  many 
anomalies  which  had  occurred  to  him  during  his  researches. 
The  public  cannot  have  forgotten  the  ingenious  attempts  of 
Mr.  Chenevix  to  analyse  the  palladium,  and  the  conclusion 
which  he  formed  against  its  claim  to  be  admitted   among 
the  simple  metals.     That  gentleman,  in  the  course  of  a  set 
of  experiments   performed    with    extraordinary    diligence, 
imagined  that  he  had  once  or  twice  succeeded  in  forming 
palladium   by  the  union  of  mercury  and  platina.     It  is  true 
he  could  not  point  out  any  method  for  doing  this,  which 
could  be  repeated  with  certain  success.     But  he  asserted  with 
some  show  of  reason,  that  what  had  once  been  effected  even 
by  an  accident  or  an   unknown   process,  might  again  on  3 
more  fortunate  occasion   be  performed,    and  that  even  an 
effort  of  chance  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  a  repetition. 
It  may  be  recollected  that  when  Mr.  Chenevix's  paper  passed 
under  our  inspection,  we  gave  the  full  value  to  these  consi- 
derations, but  avowed  our  opinion  that  there  was  more  proba- 
bility of  that  gentleman   having  misapprehended  the  nature 
.of  the  metallic  substance  which  he  produced,   than    of  his 
having  effected  the  composition  of  palladium    once  only   in 
upwards  of  two   hunched  experiments,  and  that  also  confes- 
sedly more  by  chance  than  by  design. 

The  present  paper  of  Dr.  Wollaston  in  most  respects  tends 
■very  much  to  confirm  that  statement.     Like  the  hungry  but 
play  ktl  cat,  he  has  for  a  moment  released  his  prey  from  his 
grasp,  prepared  to  dart  upon  it  again  on  the  first  attempt  to 
escape.     After  sending  his  palladium  abroad  into  the  world 
to   seek  its  fortune,  he  has  resumed   his  paternal  authority, 
and  reclaimed  the  object  of  his  care  and  affection.     Under 
the  present  circumstances,  we  are  persuaded  of  his  title  to 
distinguish  this  body  by  anew  name;  no  sort  of  proof  has 
been  offered  of  its  compound  nature,  and  in  all  cases  of  un- 
certainty it  is  most  philosophical  to  deny  such  composition 
till  it  is  demonstrated.     After   all   we  fear  that  we  shall  be 
poajpelled  to  admit  the  existence  not  only  of  this   palla*? 
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idium,  but  of  all  the  new  metals  discovered  in  the  ore  of  pla- 
tina ;  though  surely  the  test  of  simple  bodies  cannot  proceed 
thus  for  ever  augmenting,  and  the  art  of  analysis,  we  may 
hope,  will  yet  level  with  the  dust  many  of  the  proud  pre- 
tensions of  the  present  day.  How  far  the  decomposition  of 
jnetals  will  ever  proceed  is  almost  a  dangerous  speculation; 
and  we  feel  all  the  ridicule  which  overwhelmed  the  madness 
of  the  alchymists,  ready  to  descend  upon  the  head  of  him 
who  should  venture  to  hint  the  possibility  of  a  common  prin- 
ciple or  principles  in  these  bodies,  though  there  are  many 
more  improbable  suppositions.  But  that  some  of  them  have 
been  unjustly  raised  to  their  present  rank,  we  believe  to  be 
most  certain,  though  perhaps  another  century  may  pass  ere 
pur  conjectures  receive  the  stamp  of  truth. 

Dr.  Wollaston  has  now  greatly  facilitated  and  simplified 
the  method   of   separating   palladium   from   its  native   ore. 
After  forming  a  solution  of  the  crude  platina  in  nitro-muria- 
tic  acid,  and  rendering  it  neutral  either  by  an  alkali,  lime  or 
magnesia,  mercury,  copper,  or  iron,let  prussiate  of  mercury 
be  added,  and  prussiate  of  palladium  will  in  a  short  time  be 
deposited,  of  a  pale  yellowish  white  colour.    This  precipitate 
yields  the  metal  simply  by  the  application  of  heat,  amounting 
in  quantity  to  about  four  or  five-tenths  of  the  ore  dissolved. 
Though  Dr.  W.  has  found   the  prussiate    of  mercury  pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  the  precipitation  of  palladium,  that  hap- 
pens only  from  the  strong  affinity  of  mercury  for  the  prussic 
acid,  thereby  preventing  the  precipitation  of  all  metals  but 
palladium  itself;  and  in  proof  of  this,   it  is  stated  that  not 
more  than  a  certain  quantity  of  palladium   can    be  procured 
by  using  a  larger  proportion  of  the  mercurial  prussiate.   Upon 
the  whole,  the  proprieties  here  detected  by  Dr.  W.  are  am- 
ply sufficient  to  prove  the  peculiarity  of  his  new  metal,  and 
his  own  very    great  expertness  and  ingenuity    of  analysis. 
What    further   investigation  of  this  subject  may    discover, 
it  would  be  vain  to  conjecture.     Yet  before  we  conclude  we 
cannot  refrain   from  remarking,  that  Mr.  Chenevix,  grop- 
ing   in  the  dark,  hit  upon   mercury  and  platina  as  the  ele- 
ments of  palladium,  and  that  Dr.  YV,  has  hardly  been  able  to 
produce  any  process  for    the  separation  of  that   metal,  in 
which  mercury  does  not  meet  with  platina  in  some  form  or 
other ;    to  say  nothing  of  the  original  amalgamation,  which 
we  know  for  certain  to  take   place   before  its   removal  from 
the  Spanish  territories. 

Art.  23.  Experiments  on  a  Mineral  Substance,  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  Zeolite,  with  some  Kemarks  on  two  Species  of 
I  ran -Glimmer.  By  the  Kev.Wm.rJregor.  Coiijmunicated  by 
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Charles  Hatchett,  Esq    F.  R.  S.-— An  analysis  of  a  mineral 
winch  is  considered  to   be  very  nearly,  if  not  entirely    the 
same  with  the  subject  of  this  paper,    was  published  in  the 
first  part  of  the  present  volume  of  Transactions,  by  Mr.  Davy. 
It  appears  by  Mr.  Gregor's experiments  that   that  gentleman 
had  arrived   nearly  at  the    same    conclusions    with   himself. 
About  30  per  cent,  of  the  whole  was  found  to  be  of  a  volatile 
nature,  and  to  consist  of  water  with  some  acid   dissolved. 
The  solid  part  was  chiefly  composed  of  alumina,  with  a  very 
little    silica  and  lime,     iiut   we  cannot  receive    this    as    a 
satisfactory  account  of  this  substance,  when  it  is  considered 
that  an  ingredient  so  remarkable  as  a  volatile  acid,  has  been 
J  eft  unaccounted  for  ;   Mr.  Davy  has,  indeed,  given  himself 
no  concern  about  it  at  all,  and  Mr.  Gregor,who  with  more  care 
has  performed  some  experiments  to  determine  its  nature,  has 
not  been  successful  in  referring  it  to  any  of  the  known  chemi- 
cal agents.    Under  these  circumstances  we  cannot  regard  the 
body  as  analysed ' ,  though  we  do  not  entertain  a  doubt  that 
a  very  short  period   only  will   elapse,  before  the    nature    of 
this  acid  will  receive  a  complete  investigation.      It  is  surely 
worthy  of  the    inquiry,   and    we   believe   that  nothing  but 
the  scarcity  of  the  mineral,  or  an   eagerness  to  appropriate 
the  honours  of  the  prior  discovery,  could  have  induced  either 
Mr.   Davy  or  Mr.    Gregor,   thus  to    tempt  without  gratify- 
ing the  curiosity  of  chemists. 


Art.  TX. —  Thoughts  on  the  relative  State  of  Great  Britain 
and  France,  at  the  Close  of  ?>lr.  Pitt's  Fife  and  Admir 
nistration  in  1800".     i\vo:     Is.  (id.     Hatchard.      1806. 

WE  have  received  much  pleasure  from  the  perusal  of  this 
little  pamphlet,  which   displays   so  sensible    and    liberal  a 
spirit,  and  is  in  many  parts  written  with  so  much  propriety 
and  animation,  that  we  feel   disposed  to  allot  to  it   a  larger 
portion  of  our  attention  and  our  review  than  its  size  would 
otherwise  demand.     The  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the 
high   interest  which  every  thinking  individual  must  take  in 
the  present  state  of  Europe,  will  be  ah  additional  justification 
of  our  extended  criticism.   For  as  the  writer  properly  reminds 
i  -.  if  we  contemplate  the  events  which   have  taken  place  in 
Turope,  domestic  as  well  as  foreign, since  the  commencement 
of  last    October,     the     history    of    many     vears     appears 
to  be  compressed  into   the  limits  of  a  lew  weeks,     f  It  may 
be  asserted,'  lie  observes,  '  without  either  metaphor  or  e.v- 
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Bggeration,  that  the  united  reigns  of  George  the  First  and 
Second^  which  comprehended  a  period  not  far  short  of  halt? 
a  century,  do  not  present,  in  their  aggregate,  matter  so  in- 
teresting to  the  felicity,  or  so  important  to  the  interests  of 
mankind,  as  the  last  few  weeks  of  the  reign  of  George  the 
Third.  Whether  we  attempt  to  survey  these  events  as  they 
present  themselves  to  us  at  the  present  moment,  or  to  fol- 
low them,  in  their  future  probable  consequences,  the  mind 
is  equally  appalled  at  the  prospect.  The  history  of  past 
ages  presents  nothing  which  can  be  compared  with  the 
scene  passing  under  our  eyes;  and  those  to  whom  the  annals 
of  the  European  commonwealth  are  most  familiar,  turn  from 
it  with  indifference,  while  their  attention  is  rivetted  by  the 
objects  immediately  around  them.' 

A  considerate  person  will  view  the  perils  that  threaten 
this  country  neither  as  an  alarmist,  nor  an  enthusiast ;  with. 
a  manly  confidence  in  our  resources,  if  well  applied,  we 
agree  with  our  anonymous  author,  that  we  may  meet  with- 
out dismay  our  formidable  antagonist,  and  like  our  owa 
rocks,  uninjured  amid  the  convulsions  of  nature,  smile  at 
the  surrounding  tempest:  but  we  must  not  deceive  ourselves; 
let  us  not,  like  the  thoughtless  or  ignorant  multitude,  suffer 
our  resources  to  be  multiplied  by  the  deceitful  mirror  of 
ideal  patriotism,  till  we  believe  that  we  can  surmount,  by 
despising  danger. 

*  The  French  empire(as  it  is  now  denominated),  from  its  magnitude, 
its  influence,  its  energies,  its  victories,  and  its  pretensions,  may  well 
astonish  the  stoutest  political  mind.  Its  ostensible  limits,  geogra- 
phically considered,  vast  as  they  are,  form  its  least  formidable  point 
of  view.  The  principles  of  its  government,  the  undefined  nature  of 
its  plans  and  objects,  which  always  stretch  beyond  the  apparent  mo- 
tive or  pretext,  ever  employed  to  veil  its  secret  purposes  ;  the  mix- 
ture of  military  despotism  and  monarchical  authority  with  revolution* 
aryarts,  by  whieh  it  subverts,  while  it  conquers  : — this'  combination 
of  powers,  not  less  profound  and  subtle,  than  strong  and  irresistible, 
Seems  to  bid  defiance  to  all  the  attempts  made  to  restrain  its  progress; 
To  endeavour  to  deceive  ourselves,  by  averting  from  it  our  eyes  ;  or 
to  represent  it  as  not  replete  with  the  most  imminent,  as  well  as 
overwhelming  danger,  would  be  to  impose  on  our  understandings. 
It  must  be  considered  ;  it  must  be  met  ;  or  we  shall  sink  under  it* 
attack.' 


*  It  is  not  perhaps  in  the  extension  of  the  French  empire,  simply 
(considered,  so  much  as  in  the  genius  and  character  of  its  chief,  that 
We  see  the  magnitude  of  the  present  impending  calamity.  If  we  re- 
volve in  our  minds  the  list  of  his  victories  and  his  achievements 
within  the  last  ten  years  ; — I   had  almost  said  within  the   last  ten 
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weeks  ; — and  if  we  reflect  upon  what  comparatively  insignificant  oi* 
inferior  princes,  the  adulation  cf  their  subjects  and  courtiers  has 
conferred  the  most  flattering  epithets  ;  we  shall  not,  if  we  are  candid, 
be  inclined  to  dispute  his  title  to  that  of  Great.  If  his  feet,  liko 
those  of  Octavius,  and  of  Constantme,  stand  in  blood  ;  his  head  is 
Tost  in  the  clouds.  Sprung  from  a  private,  though  nut  from  an  ob- 
scure family,  seated  in  an  island  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  was. 
long  subjected  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Genoese  ;  he  possesses,,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  the  characteristic  vices  of  a  Corsican.  But,  even 
these,  under  the  guidance  of  a  vigorous  and  intelligent  mind,  may 
perhaps  have  oftener  aided,  than  impeded  his  ambitious  projects. 
Not  less  profound  and  subtle  in  planning,  than  rapid  in  executing- 
his  plans,  ha  no  sooner  meditates,  than  he  inflicts  the  wound.  His 
march  from  Boulogne  to  Austerlit::,  under  all  the  circumstances  of 
season,  distance,  and  opposition,  may  be  put  in  competition  with  any 
thing  furnished  by  antiquity.  His  dexterity  in  moulding,  terrifying, 
and  Anally  coercing  the  states  and  princes,  with  whoi:r  he  treats  or 
contends  has  no  parallel,  I  believe,  either  in  antienj  or  in  modern 
history.  The  ramifications  of  his  Machiavelian  and  sagacious  po- 
licy, extend  to  the  extremities  of  Europe  ;  and  are  perhaps  most  se- 
verely felt,  where  they  are  least  obvious  or  perceptible.  Even  those 
who  most  detest  his  machinations,  must  adir.it  their  depth,  and  must 
deprecate  their  effects. 

*  Intimately  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  nation  which  he 
governs,  aware  of  the  i<wity,  the  vanity,  and  the  ostentation,  W.hich 
have  ever  distinguished  them  ;  he  has  consulted  these  foibles,  in  his 
selection  of  the  title  that  he  arrogates.  There  is  in  the  imperiut 
dignity,  a  recognised  superiority  to  the  regal,  by  the  universal  con- 
sent of  mankind.  Nations,  like  indivi  iuals,  are  influenced  oy  names,, 
even  more  than  by  things.  France,  once  constituted  an  Empire, 
can  never  recede  from  that  preteusion,  nor  sink  into  the  rank  of 
kingdoms.  Perhaps,  a  deeper  blow  was  never  inflicted  on  the  ex- 
patriated family  of  the  Capets,  than  when  Bonaparte  assumed  the 
title  and  the  insignia  of  Emperor  of  the  French.  Thoiip  whoattribute 
this  denomination  only  to  motives  of  personal  vanity,  can  have  ill 
appreciated  his  profound  policy. 

'  Li  the  titles  which  he  bestnves,  tip  less  than  in  those  which  he 
assumes,  who  does  not  perceive  the  same  systematic  intention  ? 
Who  does  not  see  the  utter  impossibility  et  compelling  tings,  how- 
ever constituted,  to  divest  themselves  of  their  royalty,  to  lay  aside 
their  crowns,  and  return  into  the  class  of  dukes,  or  of  electors  ? 
Who  does  not  recognise  the  Roman  policy  id  constituting  around  him,, 
dependant  kings  ?  Who  does  not  behold  in'  the'  Kings  of  \Vir:e;n- 
berg  and  of  Bavaria,  the  renovated  phantoms  of  Pertain  us,  and  of 
Bvthinia?  Buonaparte  does  not  simply  conquer,  like  Charles  the 
Twelfth.  His  acquisitions  are  designed  to  last  for  ages.  Already, 
with  consummate  ability,  does  he  prepare  to  entwine  about  his  pa- 
rent stock,  the  great  continental  families- of  the  second  Order  ;  whom 
he  elevates  to  the  first  rank,  while  be  admits  ihciu  to  the  distinction 
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of  his, alliance.  Already- the  manes  of  Bonapai  te,  and  of  Beauhar- 
iiois,  begin  to  mingle  with  the  most  ant  _r..  houses  of  the  German 
empire.  His  roots  strike  deep  in  the  soil,  while  sovereign  princes 
repose  under  his  branches,  and  his  summit  is  invested  with  all  the 
pomp  of  majesty.' 

We  shall  lay  before  the  reader  at  brief  abstract  of  the  po- 
sitions maintained  by  our  author,  and  the  arguments  he  uses 
to  impress  deeply  on  the  minds  of  his  countrymen  the  im- 
portance of  the   present  crisis.  He  calls  to  our  recollection 
that  Europe  has  been  at  various  periods  threatened  with  the 
danger  of  subjection.     Within  no  long  space  of  time,  there 
have  been   three  several  aeras  when  universal  monarchy  ap- 
peared to  the  terrified   imaginations    of  our   ancestors,  and 
even  to  the  sober  judgment  of  the  wisest  statesmen,  to  have 
been  not  far  from  its  realization.     But  in  all  those  instances, 
the  danger,  compared  with  that  which  now  menaces  the  ci- 
vilized world,   was  an  unreal  phantom.     It  was  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  V.  that  Europe  first  trembled  for  her  indepen- 
dence.  Uniting  to  the  Imperial  diadem  the  vast  dominions  of 
the  Spanish  crown  in  Europe,  and  the  exhaustless  resources 
derived  from  her  newly  discovered  possessions  in  the  western 
world  ;  having  reduced  the  independent  princes  of  Germany 
to  a  state  of  vassalage,   and  carried  his  great  rival,  Francis  I. 
a  captive  to  the  castle  of  Madrid,    he  seemed  to   be  raised 
too  high  for  opposition  or  controul;  but  as  that  emperor  him- 
self observed,  '  Fortune,  like  other  females,  forsook  him  in 
his  old  age,  and  attached  herself  to  younger  men/  and  dis- 
ease  combined    with   various   political    causes   to   extricate 
Europe  from  the  danger  of  universal  subjection. 

His  son,  Philip  the  Second,  revived  his  father's  gigantic 
views  of  empire  and  aggrandizement.  Adding  to  his  pater- 
nal territories  the  sovereignty  of  Portugal,  then  in  the  zenith 
of  her  power,  and  all  the  treasures  of  her  eastern  possessions; 
on  the  point  of  seeing  France  added  to  his  dominions  by  the 
aid  of  the  revolutionists  of  that  period,  he  inspired  for  near 
twenty  years,  a  terror  little  short  of  what  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  actually  diffuses.  But  the  magnanimity  of  Eliza- 
beth and  the  spirit  of  the  English  nation,  the  heroism  of 
Henry  IV.  and  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  Dutch  under 
the  illustrious  princes  of  the  house  of  Orange,  overcame 
the  armadas  and  .the  armies  of  Philip,  and  Europe  again 
was  saved. 

Louis  XIV.  renewed  the  terror,  though  he  did  not  re- 
sume the  projects  of  Charles  and  of  Philip.  During  the 
long  period  that  intervened  between  the  peace  of  Nirn-egner* 
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in  1678,  to  the  memorable  victory  at  Blenheim,  almost 
every  surrounding  state  became  either  his  stipendiary  or  his 
vassal.  Supported  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  Held  by  minis- 
ters and  generals  of  distinguished  ability,  for  a  period  of 
almost  seven  and  twenty  years,  he  cherished  ideas  of  uni- 
versal monarchy.  But  the  pertinacity  and  courage  of  Wil- 
liam the  Third  retarded  his-  progress,  till  the  genius  and 
talents  of  Marlborough,  conducting  a  great  coalition  of  sove- 
reigns, finally  arrested  his  further  course,  and  before  he 
descended  to  the  grave,  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  his 
country  severely  pay  the  forfeit  of  bis  arrogance  and  am- 
bition. 

But  the  power,  the  resources,  and  the  territories,  which, 
tinder  Louis  XIV.  excited  so  much  alarm,  are  feeble,  com- 
pared with  those  possessed  by  his  successor,  Napoleon. 
Perhaps  it  might  not  be  too  much  to  assert  with  the  author 
of  this  pamphlet,  that  the  population  and  dominions  of  the 
French  empire  are  actually  doubled  since  the  death  of  Louis 
XIV.  That  monarch,  on  whatever  side  he  attempted  to 
pass  his  own  frontiers,  found  barriers,  natural  and  artificial, 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  his  ambition.  If  he  would  invade 
Italy,  after  having  overcome  ihe  snows  and  precipices  of  the 
Alps,  he  met  with  fortresses  which,  as  it  were,  defied  attack; 
a  race  of  hardy  mountaineers,  trained  to  war,  and  conducted 
by  princes  in  whose  line  capacity  and  courage  seemed  to  be 
almost  hereditary.  Did  he  turn  his  arms  against  Flanders? 
Between  the  two  extremities  oi  Luxembourg  and  Ostend, 
not  fewer  than  forty  fortresses,  on  which  the  genius  of  the 
ablest  engineers  had  been  exhausted,  impeded  his  advan- 
ces. Or,  if  he  directed  his  course  towards  the  German  fron- 
tier, he  could  not  pass  the  Rhine  without  meeting  obstacles 
scarcely  less  formidable  at  every  step,  and  was  obliged  to 
purchase  every  inch  of  ground  with  blood. 

But  these  barriers  are  swept  away.  Piedmont,  Savoy, 
.  and  Flanders,  arc  incorporated  with  the  French  territory. 
The  Rhine  is  a  river  of  J -Vance  ;  Italy  owns  the  sceptre  of 
Bonaparte.  Holland,  which  so  long  braved  the  power  of 
Philip  JI.  and  the  tyranny  of  Alva;  Switzerland,  which  tri- 
umphed over  the  princes  of  Austria  and  Burgundy,  are  be- 
come virtually  provinces  of  France.  The  sovereigns  of 
Baden,  of  W  irtemberg,  and  of  Bavaria,  are  the  lieutenants  oi 
the  Emperor  of  the  French.  Spain  and  Portugal  contribute, 
either  openly  or  secretly,  to  the  completion  of  his  most  un- 
just and  most  destructive  schemes  of  conquest.  They  retain 
the  external  form  and  the  empty  insignia  of  independent 
states,  only  so  long  as  it  may  suit  his  caprice,  or  be  consistent 
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with  his  interest.  Austria  can  present  no  farther  impedi- 
ment to  his  ambition.  Bereft  of' the  Tyrol  and  of  Venice, 
disarmed,  plundered,  and  vanquished,  degraded  as  a  mili- 
tary power,  she  may  be  said  to  be  extruded  from  Europe. 
And  if,  as  a  great  English  statesman  has  given  it  as  his  opi- 
nion, she  be  still  the  power  to  whom  this  country  may  at 
some  future  day  look  forward  for  the  most  certain  and  ef- 
fectual support  in  resisting  our  natural  enemy,  that  day  must 
■be  far,  far  distant. 

Such  being  the  fallen  situation  of  states  and  kingdoms 
which, till  within  a  few  years, acted  so  important  apart  in  the 
vast  theatre  of  politics,  *  we  <canno.t  altogether  \(to  proceed  in 
the  writer's  own  words) 

*  We  cannot  even  altogether  consider  the  island  which  we  inhabit, 
as  completely  beyond  the  power  of  such  a  mind,  or  the  grasp  of  such, 
an  arm  :  and  it  requires  all  the  confidence  which  we  justly  repose  in 
our  naval  superiority,  in  our  insular  position,  in  ,our  attachment  to 
■the.  sovereign  and  to  the  constitution,  in  our  national  courage,  and 
our  vast  resources,  to  enable  us  to  meet  without  dismay,  the  ap- 
proaching conflict  with  so  fierce   and  so  formidable  an  antagonist/ 


'  Never,  at  any  former  period  of  time,  did  invasion  approach  un- 
-der  a  more  formidable  shape  than  in  18Q6'  !  Never  could  invasion 
have  so  able  a  conductor,  or  one  animated  by  so  many  motives  to 
impel  him  to  the  attempt !  Ambition,  vengeance,  glory,  spoliation, 
all  combine.  In  the  prime  o.f  his  age,  he  unites  all  the  energies  of  body 
and  of  mind.  Surround  -d,  like  the  Macedonian  conqueror,  by  ge- 
nerals of  consummate  skill,  and  followed  by  an  army  accustomed  to 
consider  nothing  insurmountable  to  his  genius,  he  can  have  no  im- 
pediments to  combat  at  home.  Accountable  to  no  tribunal.,  he  can 
hazard  the  most  desperate  enterprises,  secure  of  impunity.  Superin- 
tending every  movement  in  person,  he  commits  little  to  chance,  and 
■less  to  delegated  authority.  Restrained  by  no  severe  rules  of  poli- 
tical morality;  always  recurring  to  fiction  and  artifice,  where  force 
cannot  effect  his  purpose  ;  employing  all  the  engines  of  sedition  and 
of  convulsion  ;  if  he  cannot  conquer,  he  may    nevertheless  subvert. 

•  Combining  the  two  extremes  of  despotism  and  of  democracy  :  an 
emperor  in  name,  but  in  act  a  jacobin;  ever  affecting  to  offer  peace 
while  he  lets  loose  the  ravages  of  war  :  courting  the  people,  at  the 
same  moment  that  he  insults  the  sovereign,  or  outrages  the  govern- 
ment :  brandishing  in  one  hand  the  sftord,  but  dextrously  concealing 
in  the  other,  the  wires  of  anarchy  or  revolution  :  converting  the 
press  to  every  nefarious  use,  though  exclaiming  against  the  abuse  of 
•that  weapon, when  directed  to  expose  his  own  violations  of  iaith  or 
treaty:  greedy  of  glory,  but  regardless  of  reputation  ;  he  resembles 
nothing  which  Europe  has  beheld  in  past  times,  and  can  neither  be 
jeompared  to  Attila,  to  Clovis,  nor  to  Charlemagne.     Wc  might  bo 
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led  to  fancy  that  Milton,  in  describing  the  King  of  Terrors,  by  pro- 
phetic anticipation  pourtrayed  this  new  monarch;  sprung  like  a 
phantom,  from  the  ashes  bf  the  French  Revolution,  shadowy,  unde- 
li/iable,  and  terrific. 

"  The  other  shape. 

If  shape  it  might  be  called,  that    shape  had   none, 

Distinguishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb  : 

Or  substance  might  be  called,  that  shadow  seemed  : 

For  each  seemed  either:   black  it  stood  as  night, 

Fierce  as  ten  furies,  terrible  as  bell, 

And  shook  a  dreadful  dart.     What  seemed  his  head, 

The  likeness  of  a  kiniilv  crown  had  on ." 

i  Formidable,  nevertheless,  as  he  unquestionably  is,  the  machine 
which  he  has  organized,  is  infinitely  mure  an  object  of  rational  ap- 
prehension. Those  who  fondly  suppose  that  jt  would*  not  survive 
bis  dissolution,  either  cannot,  or  will  not  see  the  profound  ability 
with  which  it  is  constructed  and  cemented.  The  death  of  Bona- 
parte, which  may  happen  at  any  moment,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
human  events,  from  the  accidents  of  war,  or  from  domestic  trea- 
son, might  derange,  for  a  short  period,  the  interior  wheels  ;  but 
could  not  deprive  the  empire  of  the  vis  insita  by  which  it  is  now 
steadily  prepelled.  As  well  might  the  Roman  Republic  have  per- 
manently revived  after  the  assassination  of  Cfxsar,  as  the  house  of 
Bourbon  return  to  France  after  the  death  of  Bonaparte.  The  fa- 
mily of  Stuart  was,  it  is  true,  restored  in  England  ;  but  Cromwell 
bad  not  revolutionized  Europe,  subverted,  and  re-created  it.  Nei- 
ther his  power,  his  policy  ,  nor  his  conquests,  can  enter  into  any  com- 
parison with  those  of  Napoleon.  He  was,  only  the  Protector  of  a 
single  state  ;.  and  that  state  an  insular  one,  dissevered  from  the 
continent.  Bonaparte,  however  we  may  denominate  him  an 
usurper,  or  a  tyrant,  is  not  less  the  a'cknOwledgSd  Emperor  of  France, 
t';t  King  of  Italy,. and  the  arbiter  of  Europe.  His  political  insti- 
tutions wiil  survive  his  personal  existence  ;  and  wire  lie  to  perish 
to-morrow,  the  great  dignitaries,  military  and  civil,  whom  he  has  rai- 
sed to  the  highest  rank  and  offices,  would,  like  the  Pi;i;tonan  guards, 
infallibly  perpetuate  their  own  greatness,  by  placing  up  the  vacant 
throne,  some  member  of  his  familv.' 

It  is  truly  observed  that  there  remain  but  five  independent 
monarchies  in  Europe.  Of  these,  it  is  manifest  that  the  two 
Scandinavian  powers,  Denmark  and  Sweden,  can  cuIlt  little 
into  any  calculations  made  for  repressing  the  encroachments 
and  the  tyrannv  of  France.  '  Russia,  it  is  true,'  proceeds  the 
author,  '  might  enter  the  lists  with  Bonaparte,  and  contend 
single-handed  against  him  ;  but  Muscovy  is  loo  remote  to  come 
into  contact  with  the  T'rench  empire,  unless  as  an  amitianj, 
(is  the  author  an  Irishman  ?)  and  how  little  she  has  atchievi  <] 
in  that  character,  recent  experience  too  well  demonstrates.' 
But  he  is  of  opinion  on  the  w  hole,,  that  weha\e  more  to  dread. 
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from  the-alliar.ee  of  Russia  with  France  in  future  wars,  than  to 
expect  from  her  support.  He  then  throwsout  some  dark  and 
oracular  ImiLs  relative  to  the  distance  of  the  frontiers  of 
Russia  from  Delhi,  and  says  that  he  does  'not  think  it  pro* 
per  to  press  heavier  upon  this  delicate  chord.'  On  this 
subject  we  shall  offer  no  speculations.  Mankind  has,  for 
the  last  fifteen  years,  been  familiarized  to  revolutions,  and  it 
is  no'long  time  sir Ice  the  Empress  Catharine  ordered  her  ar- 
mies to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  march  for  India.    . 

The  power  and  resources  of  Prussia  are  highly,  and  we 
may  add,  in  some  respects  justly  estimated  in  this  pamphlet. 
f  A  prodigious  military  force,  finances  well  administered,, 
a  treasury  overflowing,  garrisons  and  fortifications  in  the 
highest  order,  a  sovereign  beloved  by  his  people/  (is  tins 
certain?' or  has  our  author  been  in  Prussia?)  "  a  cabinet 
cautious,  politic,  circumspect,  and  vigilant,  all  these  advan- 
tages are  indisputably  to  be  conceded  to.  Prussia.'  This 
we  allow.  But  where  is  the  mind  to  direct  these  resources, 
or  on  whom  has  the  mantle  of  Frederic  descended  ?  | 

At  all  events  it  may  safely  be  concluded  that  reliance  on 
Prussia  must  he  precarious,  and  that  to  repose  upon  it  would 
argue  equal  credulity  and  folly.'  It  is  not  from  the  continent 
in  its  present  convulsed  and  tottering  state,  that  we  must  look 
for  efficient  co-operation,  or  permanent  relief.  It  is  only 
in  our  own  wisdom,  courage,  and  virtue,  that  safety  is  to  be 
found.'     (r.  '25.) 

The  haughty  spirit  of  Englishmen  is  ever  disposed  to 
over-rate  the  power  and  resources  of  tjieir  country.  Proud 
of  our  naval  superiority,  of  our  wealth,  and  of  our  character- 
istic bravery,  we  c^m,  with  difficulty  be  persuaded  to  feel  a 
dread  of  that  enemy  whom  we  have  so  often  conquered,  and 
whom  every  British  infant  is  early  taught  to  despise.  Far 
be  it  from  us  to  check  the  ardour,  or  damp  the  spirit  of  the 
country  at  so  important  a  crisis,  when  we  stand  in  need  of 
all. its  energies.  But  this  is  no  season  for  delusive  hopes 
or  ungrounded  confidence.  '  We  may  triumph  on  the  wa- 
ter, (p.  47.)  apd  other  Nelsons  may  renew  other  Trafalgars. 
,  We  may  annihilate  his  (Bonaparte's)  navy,  and  crush  his 
commerce.  We  may  perhaps  insult  his  coasts  with  impuni- 
ty, and  bombard  his  towns;  but  we  cannot  go  farther.  Our, 
means  are  altogether  inadequate.'  The  .truth  of  this  posi- 
tion none  hut  women  or  children,  or  the  most  ignorant  of 
the  vulgar,  will  be  disposed  to  question.  And  what  is  the  va- 
lue of  Huch  annoyance?  A  single  defeat,  a  single  check  to. 
the  resistless  career  of  Bonaparte  in  the  south  of  Germany, 
■&'Quld  have  been  attended    with  more  'fatal   consequences  to 
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him,  and  more  advantage  to  the  cause  of  the  allied  powers, 
than  the  annihilation  of  the  combined  navies  of  our  enemies. 
By  a  singular  fatality,  the  same  day  witnessed  the  defeat  of 
the  armies  of  Austria,  and  the  destruction  of  the  naval  forces 
of  France  and  Spain  ;  but  the  surrender  of  Ulm  found  a  fee- 
ble compensation  in  the  victory  of  Trafalgar. 

Let  us  now  consider  with  what  justice  the  Emperor  Fran- 
eis  is  reprobated  for  concluding  the  peace  of  Presburg.  Ma- 
ny, and  among  the  rest  our  author,  are  of  opinion  that  even 
Sifter  the  memorable  day  of  An .-'erlitz,  he  might  have  found 
inexhaustible  resources,  (whi'-h  are  here  given  us  in  detail) 
for  continuing  the  contest,  and  eventually  terminating  it 
with  honour.  It  is  allowed  that  on  the  3d  of  December, 
1805,  his  Imperial  M Hjesty  found  himself  without  an  army, 
without  provisions.  ai.'H  without  money.  'So  did  William 
Prince  of  Orange-  when  Holland  was  overrun  in  1672, 
But  while  nib  person  was  free,  if  the  unconquerable  mind 
had  only  remained;  if,  like  William,  he  had  been  de- 
termined to  perish  in  the  last  dyke ;  nothing  was  lost 
on  his  side,  nor  was  any  thing  solid  attained  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy.' 

History  will  doubtless  furnish  more  than  one  example,  be- 
sides that  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  of  princes  reduced  to  far 
greater  extremities  than  Francis  il.vvho  took  no  heed  of  cala- 
mity,who  >eemed  to  derive  strength  and  spirit  from  reverses, 
and  some  of  whom  eventually  rose  superior  a;td  triumphant 
over  the  malice  of  fortune  Mithridates,  vanquished  by  the 
Ho m an  arms,  deserted  by  the  pusillanimous  remains  of  ah. 
Asiatic  army,  driven  irom  his  kingdom,  and  betrayed  by  his 
own  children, yet  never  ceased  even  in  thought  to  make  head 
against  the  immense  power  of  Rome,  and,  destitute  as  he 
was  of  every  means  and  every  resource,  was  engaged  at  his 
death  in  meditating  a  plan  of  a  stupendous  magnitude  for 
carrying  the  war  into  the  very  heart  of  Italy.  Charles  XII. 
without  troops,  at  an  immeasurable  distance  from  his  country, 
and  a  prisoner  among  barbarians,  was^asu  neon  que  red  in  spi- 
rit, as  active, we  had  almost  said  as  formidable,  an  enemy  as 
when,  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  soldiers,  he  carried  conster- 
nation to  the  walls  of  Moscow.  Europe  still  remembers  the 
Struggles  of  the  great  Frederic  against  one  of  the  most  nume- 
rous and  formidable  combinations  that  was  ever  formed  ; — his 
victories,  the  distressful  crisis  to  which  he  was  reduced,  and 
the  energy  and  success  with  which  he  surmounted  difficulties 
apparently  irretrievable,  are  yet  fresh  in  our  memories.  The 
Emperor  Francis  might  in  like  manner  have  said  with 
.Eneas, 
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f  Una  salus  victis,  nullarn  sperare  salutem' 

But  who  shall  blame  a  feeble-minded  monarch  for  bowing 
beneath  the  ascendant  of  superior  genius,  a  monarch 
betrayed  alike  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field,  possessing  no 
resources  within  himself,  surrounded  within  by  treacherous 
favourites,  and  terrified  females  ;*  and  assailed  from  without 
at  once  by  the  a#U  of  corruption,  and  the  thunder  of  victo- 
rious arms  ? 

In  some  other  of  the  positions  brought  forward  in  the 
present  pamphlet,  we  do  not  agree  ;  nor,  in  bestowing  praise 
upon  this  publication,  do  we  mean  to  assert  that  it  contain* 
aught  which  may  tend  to  assist  the  views  of  the  politician, 
or  to  instruct  those  who  can  divest  themselves  of  prejudice, 
and  suffer  their  judgments  to  operate  unconstrained  by  its 
influence.  But  the  mass  of*  readers — those  whose  under- 
standing, disposition,  or  engagements,  have  not  permitted 
them  to  bestow  accurate  attention  on  the  great  scenes  that 
are  passing  around  them,  will  in  the  space  of  these  few  pages 
iind  much  to  inform  their  understandings,  and  correct  their 
judgment.  In  his  ideas  of  an  invasion  of  this  country,  for 
instance,  and  of  its  probable  success,  we  entirely  agree  with 
the  writer. 

4  I  do  not  think  proper,  for  many  reasons,  to  examine  into  the  pro- 
bability of  Bonaparte's  success,  if  ever  he  shall  actually  land  in  this 
country,  at  the  head  of  even  so  small  a  number  as  fifty  thousand  sol- 
diers. That,  if  such  an  attempt  be  practicable,  it  is  more  likely  to 
succeed  under  his  direction,  than  in  any  other  hands,  will,  I  ima- 
gine, be  admitted  by  all.  Though  even  a  hundred  thousand  man 
were  to  perish  in  their  passage  across, yet  as  many  more  might  be 
.embarked,  and  might  reach  the  coast,  in  defiance  of  all  opposition.  I 
know  the  contempt  in  which  such  an  invasion  is  held  by  many  :  J 
am  aware  that  itis  desired  by  no  inconsiderable  portion  ofpersons 
very  capable  of  judging  on  the  subject.  Doubtless,  in  an  enterprize 
so  complicated,  hazardous,  and  subject  to  a  variety  of  accidents, 
chance  may  decide  its  issue,  more  than  wisdom  or  skill.  But  those 
who  reflect  on  the  events  which  have  happened  in  past  ages,  who 
consider  the  relative  nature  of  the  forces,  and  the  talents  of  the  com- 
manders on  the  two  sides  ;  and  who  know  most  accurately  the 
strength,  as  well  as  the  weakness  of  this  island  ;  will  be.  content  with 
a  negative  triumph,  and  will  not  desire  to  see  the  question  discussed 
by  the  bayonet  on  Barham  Downs,  as  it  was  at  Austerlitz/ 

•  '         — —  •" —  '"' 

*  V/e  have  heard  it  asserted  that  ilia  Empress  of  Germany  was  on  her  knees 
teven  hours  after  the  battle  of  Aiisterlilz,  soliciting  die  emperor  to  make  peace. 
This  was  probably  through  the  influence  of  another  Mrs  Mashaiu.  No  man 
ever  understood  and  practised  the  arts  of  bribery  to  a  gieater  extent,  and  with 
greater  success,  ihan  the  Emperor  of  the  French  ;  and  Europe  may  perhaps 
owe  the  peace  of  Preeburg,  and  her  present  perilous  situation,  to  a  rubj  or 
»n  emerald, 
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Our  author  does  not  seem  to  be  a  violent  advocate  either 
of  the  late  or  the  present  ministry.  He  points  out  the  most 
striking  and  pernicious  errors  in  rise  administration  or  Mr. 
Pitt — errors  which  are  too  obvious  to  call  for  discussion — 
but  he  pays  him  the  tribute  eminently  due  to  the  memory 
of  departed  talents.  Whether  that  statesman  was  the  sa- 
viour of  Hs  country,  or  the  evil  genius  who  wrought  the 
downfall  of  Europe,  must  long  be  ;i  subject  of  controversy  ; 
rind  posterity  alone  when  parties  and  prejudices  shall  be  laid 
asleep,  wilt  be  able  to  decide  with  impartiality  and  jus- 
tice the  important  question,  of  the  salutary  or  destructive 
tendency  of  his  measures  :  but  who  shall  doubt  his  trau- 
scendant  genius,  and  the  powers  of  his  gigantic  mind? 

We  have  said  that  we  do  not  suspect  the  writer  to  be  a 
determined  partizau  of  either  the  late  or  the  present  admi- 
nistration ;  but  lie  appears  to  entertain  a  decided  conviction 
that  the  store-house  of  his  own  mind  could  furnish  measures 
more  conducive  to  the  safety  of  England,  either  than  those 
devised  by  Mr.  Pitt,  the  single  bulwark  of  the  late,  or  by 
the  united  powers  of  those  enlightened  statesmen  who  con- 
stitute the  actual  ministry  of  this  country.  His  own  At- 
lantean  shoulders  seem  to  him  capable  of  bearing  the  weight 
of  the  British  empire.  He  proposes  a  few  schemes  relative 
to  the  survey  of  lands,  the  formation  of  a  harbour  at  Dover, 
the  setting  bounds  to  the  licentious  pencil  of  the  caricaturist, 
that  he  may  no  longer  libel  the  imperial  majesty  of  .Napo- 
leon ;  and  then  modestly  enough  remarks,  (r*.  46.) 

'  A  nation  which  has  sufficient  virtue  and  energy  to  adopt  mea- 
sures such  as  I  have  presumed  to  suggest,  needs  not  deprecate  the 
wrath,  nor  tremble  at  the  menaces  of  Bonaparte.  Like  the  Ro- 
man senate,  they  may  send  him  a  javel'n  and  a  caduceus,  for  his 
choice.  Secure,  from  internal  convulsion,  they  may  defy  foreign 
attack,  6c c' 

We  shall  therefore  leave  our  author  in  the  peaceable  enjoy- 
ment of  that  satisfaction  which  arises  from  conscious  superi- 
ority, and  the  anticipation  of  the  contingent  good  that  may 
accrue  to  England,  in  case  his  Majesty's  ministerscan  bemade 
so  sensibleoftheirownand  their  country's  interests  as  to  adopt 
his  advice,  and  admit  him  to  their  confidence.  In  the  mean 
time  he  pas  our  Ye- assurance  that  we  have  derived  considerable 
satisfaction  from  the  perusal  of  his  little  work,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  passages,  that  a  little  additional  cart, 
in  composition  would  have  rendered  more  critically  correct 
jiccs.  him  credit  both  as  a  wrilqi*  oud  a  uiatu- 
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Art.  X. — The  Work*  of  Edmund  Spenser,  in  eight  Volumes, 
■  ■  zcith  the  principal  Illustrations  of  various  Commentator's.  To 
which- are  added,  Notes,  some  Account  of  the  Life,  of  Spen- 
ser, a  g/oiisarial  and  other  Indeies.     ih/  the.  Rev.  Henry 
John  Todd,  A.  M.  F.  A.  S.      Uivingtous.  Itf05. 

OF  all  bur  early  English  Poets/ perhaps  not  one  has  more 
right  to  charge  the  cruel  kindness  of  his  editors  and  com- 
mentators  than  Spenser.  JNot  one  has  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  a  greater  number  of  pen  pf  taste  and  learning,  or 
has  proved  so  lamentable  an  example  of  the  misapplication 
of  those  great  qualities.  It  is  perhaps  not  difficult  to  dis- 
cover the  reasons  of  so  great  a  failure;  but  while  we  point 
out  the  cause,  we  cannot  but  latpbh-t  the  effect,  nor  see 
without  surprise  and  concern,  that  while  almost  every  wri- 
ter of  Greece  and  Rome  lias  been  illustrated  and  explained, 
by  the  persevering  and  indefatigable  toil  of  successive  com- 
mentators, till  there  is  no  room  left  for  further  illustration  or 
comment,  and  till  the  very  adsorption  of  the  subject  has 
precluded  the  possibility  of  usefulness  from  the  bulky  piles 
of  printed  paper  *  that  hourly  issue  from  the  German 
press/  our  own  authors  should  (generally  speaking)  have 
been  treated  merely  as  convenient  receptacles  for  the  over- 
flowings of  an  antiquarian's  common  place  book. 

That  Spenser's  lot  is  the  hardest  of  all,  is,  as  we  bare  alrea- 
dy observed,  a  fact  easily  accounted  for.  Shakspeare  and 
Milton  need  no  commentary  to  make  them  understood,  or 
to  point  out  their  excellencies.  Even  old  Chaucer  requires 
little  more  than  a  glossary.  But  Spenser  is,  as  he  himself  has. 
told  us,  ah  allegory,  a  perpetual  enigma,  which  demands 
(the  aid  of  an  antiquarian  certainly,  but)  the  aid  of  an  anti- 
quarian whose  industry  and  perseverance  are  at  least  equal 
to  his  knowledge  and  -abilities  ;  not  a  mere  retailer  of  odsq~ 
lete  customs  and  phrases,  or  a  dabbler  in  bid  romances 
I  hough  both  these  are  also'  essential  points  when  eonneeted 
with  more  material  requisites),  but  a  profound  and  diligent 
historian,  an  acute,  but  temperate  investigator  and  pur- 
suer of  probable  theories. 

Another  necessary  quality  in  an  editor  of  Spenser  is  that 
he  be  untainted  by  the  prejudices  of  the  schools  of  fioileau 
end  Voltaire,  that  he  have  a  heart  capable  of  being  affected 
by  ti'.e  simple  language  of  nature,  and  a  fancy  not  loo  coU 
&y  correct  to  indulge  with  delight  in  the  soothing  and  roiuan-. 
tic  visions  of  faery. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  rage  for  epic  unities  and  dr^- 
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matic  probabilities,  and  all  the  jargon  introduced  by  the  cri- 
tics of  the  refined  age  of  Louis  XIV.  is  now  extinct,  and 
that  we  may  again  enjoy,  as  did  our  good  ancestors  in  the 
golden  days  of  Elizabeth,  those  delicious  gothic  fable* 
without  being  obnoxious  to  such  desperate  attacks  upon  our 
understanding  and  genius. 

It  is    curious   to  mark  the  progress  of  poetical  taste  from 
the  aeraof  the  revival  of  literature,  and  the  investigation  be- 
comes   necessary   to  those   who  would  estimate    rightly  the 
merits  of  Spenser  and  his  commentators.     After   Dante  and 
Petrarch  had  wakened  a  half  barbarous  world  to  the  subli- 
mity and  harmony  of  their  magical  numbers,  true  poetry  was 
sunk  again  in  a  temporary  but  inglorious  sleep,  a  sleep,  in- 
deed, broken  and  irregular,  but  disturbed  only  by  unnaturaj 
conceits,  strained  metaphors,  and  an    absurd  perversion  of 
language.  The  illustrious  age  of  the  Medici  was  destined  to 
behold  the  accomplishment  of  those  hopes  and  expectations 
which  had  so  long  languished.    The  genius  of  romance,  who 
had  before  dwelt  in  comparative  obscurity  among  the  Jong- 
leurs  and    Troubadours  of  Provence  and    Languedoc,  and 
the  old  minstrels  of  England,  France,  and  Brittany,  then  for 
the  first  time  visited  Italy,  and  received  a  new  dress  andpo- 
lish  from  the  harmony  of  language  and  numbers.     Pulci  was 
the  first    who  entered  upon  this  untried  field  of  poetry,  and 
would,  as   the   inventor  of   Italian  romance,  deserve  more 
notice  than  has  usually  been  allotted  to  him,  even  though  the 
fertility  of  his  imagination,  the   purity  of  his  language,  and 
the   pathetic  narration  which  distinguishes,  at  least  the  con- 
clusion of  his   story,  had  not  demanded  it.     lie  was  unable, 
indeed,  to  break  through  the  fetters  of  conceit  and  extrava- 
gance of  diction  which  the  bad  taste  of  his  age  and  country 
had  imposed  on  him.     His  followers  Boyardo  and  Berni  had 
proceeded  gradually  to  the  emancipation  of  their  native  lan- 
guage, w  hen  a  new  species  of  poetry  was  introduced, the  precise 
d;ite  or   inventor  of  which    it  is   in  vain  to   look   for,  but 
which  soon  obtained  such   universal  credit  that  even  Ariosto 
was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  imperious  voice  ot  fashion,  and 
mould,  by  subsequent  explanation,  the  extravagant  and  un- 
restrained sallies  of  his  wild  imagination-into  the  unnatural 
and  ill-adapted  form  of  an  allegory. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Italian  poetry  when  it  was  embraced 
and  followed  by  the  wits  of  Elizabeth's  court.  A  law  was  laid 
down  which  few  writers  of  that  age  dared  to  dispute,  and 
while  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  other  accomplished  courtiers  en- 
deavoured to  frame  their  language  alter  the  model  of  Pe- 
frarch  and  his  followers,  Spenser  caught  the  genuine  fire  and 
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fancy  of -Ariosto,  which,  engrafted  on  his  soft  and  feeling 
heart,  and  tempered  by  his  chaste  and  moral  judgment,  pro- 
duced the  Faerie  Qucene.  Hence  that  delightful  poem 
is  full  of  those  inconsistencies  and  faults  which,  from  the 
causes  we  have  attempted  to  illustrate,  still  blemished  the  pro- 
ductions of  Italy,  while,  at  the  same  time,  its  sweet  and  na- 
tural descriptions,  its  moral  and  instructive  fables,  have  ele- 
vated it  to  a  rank  far  above  its  originals,  and  most  honourable 
and  gratifying  to  British  taste  and  vanity. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  attending:  this  first  and 
principal  work  of  our  poet's,  is  the  double  allegory,  which,  as 
he  himself  informs  us,  it  contains,  and  it  is  this  circumstance 
that  should  principally  attract  the  attention  and  direct 
the  labours  of  a  commentator.  The  moral  allegory  indeed 
seldom  requires  illustration,  and  we  are  at  no  loss  to  discover 
the  leading  features  of  that  which  may  be  called  the  secon- 
dary, or  political.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  great 
deal  lies  concealed  from  common  observation,  which  would 
amply  reward  a  patient  investigation. 

The  taste  which  had  adorned  our  golden  age  of  poetry 
had  long  given  way  to  the  cold  correctness  of  the  French, 
school,  when  Mr.  Hughes  undertook  the  task  of  editing 
our  poet.  With  his  head  full  of  unity  and  probability,  he 
*  weighs  him  in  that  false  balance,'  and,  of  course,  '  finds  him 
wanting/  It  is  no  wonder  that  such  a  critic  preferred  the 
two  Cantos  of  Mutability,  to  all  the  rest,  of  the  Faerie  Wueene. 
Still  more  wedded  to  the  incompatible  laws  of  classical 
propriety,  Spence,  in  his  Polymetis,  has  resumed  the  exa- 
mination of  that  poem  ;  and  the  application  of  similar  prin- 
ciples produces  the  same  conclusion.  The  learning  and 
judgment  of  Jortin  has  added  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of 
Spenser,  though  he  occasionally  gives  us  pleasure  by  unfold- 
ing the  Greek  and  Itoman  origins  of  some  of  his  sweetest 
passages.  Warton,  the  Poet  Laureate,  found  it  a  subject  so 
happily  adapted  to  his  own  taste  and  pursuits,  that  he  enter- 
ed with  enthusiasm  on  the  task,  and  has  certainly  succeeded 
more  than  any  other  of  Spenser's  commentators  in  discover- 
ing the  sources  of  his  poetry,  in  estimating  the  merits  and  de- 
fects of  his  versification  and  language,  and  in  display  ing  the  his- 
tory and  effect  of  the  allegorical  character  which  he  has  adopt- 
ed. But  nothing  can  more  exemplify  the  imperious  dominion 
which  French  literature  and  criticism  had  obtained  in  our 
country  than  the  fact  that  one,  himself  a  poet,  and  with  a 
.mind  peculiarly  turned  for  the  enjoyment  of  works  of  real 
taste  and  fancy,  should  have  so  accommodated  himself  to  the 
prevailing  system  as  to  wish   that  Spenser  had  reduced  his 
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delightful  poem  to  the  rules  of  Bossu.  that  Tasso  had  loppe<? 
off  the  enchanted  wood,  and  destroyed  the  gardens  of  Armi- 
da,  and  that  Ariosto  had  cut  down  his  Orlando  to  a  geome- 
trical figure*  Next  came  Upton,  with  less  learning  than 
some,  but  as  much  bigotry  as  any  of  the  former  commenta- 
tors. He  undertakes,  indeed,  the  defence  of  the  poet,  but 
in  a  manner  in  which  Spenser  never  meant  to  be  defended  ; 

Non  tali  auxilio,  nee  defensorilius  istis — 

Instead  of  asserting  that  the  rules  of  his  poem  are  the  rules 
of  romance,  not  those  of  Aristotle  and  Bossu,  instead  of 
pleading  the  non-jurisdiction  of  the  court,  he  actually  pro- 
ceeds tojustify  him  on  the  very  principles  by  when  he  had 
before  been  tried,  condemned,  and  executed  ;  and  a  very 
poor  piece  of  work  he  makes  of  it.  But  notwithstanding  this 
want  of  judgment,  notwithstanding  his  pert  coxcombical 
manner,  Upton  has,  perhaps,  •'more  werthily  supplied  the 
place  of  an  editor  than  any  other,  in  one  most  essential 
point ;  for  it  is  to  his  ingenuity  that  we  are  indebted  for  most 
of  the  little  insight  we  nave  into  the  political  allegory  of  the 
poem. 

From  this  general  censure  on  Spenser's  commentators,  we 
must  except  one,  who,  though  not  professedly  a  commenta- 
tor, has  done  more  towards  asserting  the  excellencies,  and 
vindicating  the  plan  amj  fable  of  the  poet,  than  any  cf  those 
who  have  undertaken  regularly  to  criticise  his  works.  We 
mean  Bishop  Hurd  in  ids  Letterson  Chivalry  and  Romance, 
which  are  admirably  calculated  to  set  the  world  right  as  to 
the  principles  upon  which  we  ougl  t  to  judge  of  many  of 
our  earliest  writers,  and  to  persuade  those  whose  minds  have 
been  confined  by  the  trammels  of  scholastic  pedantr}',  that 
the  Gothic  structures  of  our  ancestors  have  in  them  a 
beauty  and  even  symmetry  peculiar  to  themselves,  though 
not  reducible  to  any  of  the  rules  which  they  have  been  ac- 
customed to  regard  with  exclusive  veneration. 

Mr.  Todd  appears  to  us  to  have  entered  on  the  task  which 
so  many  former  adventurers  had  failed  of  rendering  unne- 
cessary, with  a  mind  very  capable  of  relishing  and  display* 
ingthe  beautiesof  his  author,  and  well  stored  with  that  spe- 
cies of  information  which  was  best  calculated  for  rendering 
his  labours  effectual.     If  he  has  not  succeeded  in   giving  u* 


*  The  ingenious  Ablie  du   Bos  observes,  happily  enough,  that  '  Homer  is  a 
Geometrician,  in  comparison  uf  ArieHy.' 

YVtufon's  Remarks. 
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that  satisfaction  which  we  expected  from  a  gentleman  of  his 
abilities  and  acquirements,  we  shall    probably   discover   the 
real  cause  of  our  disappointment  in  that  unhappy   spirit   of 
commentating  which  has  so  long  prevailed,  to  the  utter  ex- 
clusion of  sound  investigation  and  useful  enquiry,  till  almost 
all  our  ancient  poets  are  involved  in  one  common    cloud    of 
indistinguishable  black-letter  con troversy, by  piercing  through 
which  we  in  vain  endeavour  to   find  any  new  light,  or  to  be 
regaled  by  the  discovery  of  any  fresh  beauty.     Nay,  we  must 
hardly  venture  to  enjoy  any  of  the  passages  which  used  to 
afford  us  delight,  for  fear  of  being-damped  by  the  unpleasant 
and  mortifying  information  that  our  admiration   is    founded 
on  wrong  principles,  or  bestowed   on   a  false   object.     The 
latter  part  of  this  observation  is  general,  and  we  with   plea- 
sure except  Mr.  Todd  from  the  severest  part  of  the  censure. 
We  do  not  criticise  his  taste,  winch,  we  are  sure,  merits  our 
commendation  ;  but    we  condemn   his  judgment.     Deeply 
read  in  romances,  he  has,  by  their  help,   furnished  many 
good  illustrations,  and  pleasing  parallels;  and  with  regard  to 
his  own  labours,  he  deserves  more  strongly  to  be  reprehend- 
ed for  sins  of  omission,  than  ofeorn  mission.  But  he  has  swel- 
led out  his  book  most  unnecessarily  with  the  comments  and 
annotations  of  others  ;  and  if,  instead  of  republishing    the 
whole  heap  of  rubbish  piled  up  by  Hughes,  Church,  Upton, 
Jortin,  and  Wai  ton,  and  instead  of  treading  in    their  foot- 
steps so  much  himself,  or  entering  the  lists  with  them  so  of- 
ten on  the  most  trifling  occasions,  he  had  made  a  judicious 
selection  from  the    labours  of  others,  and  had   applied  his 
own  mind  to    those   historical    researches    by  which  alone 
Spenser  can  be  fairly  and   perfectly   illustrated,    he    would 
have  accomplished  a  work  much  more  highly   credirable    to 
his  own  talents,  and  more  useful  to  the  public. 

We  shall  not  enter  more  minutely  into  the  examination 
of  the  work  before  us.  The  title-page  informs  the  reader 
that  it  is  a  new  edition  of  an  English  poet,  in  which  the  il- 
lustrations of  former  commentators  are  preserved,  and  some 
new  ones  are  added;  and,  unhappily,  the  '  Ex  uno  disce 
omnes'  applies  with  .more  force  to  this  species  of  compi- 
lation than  to  any  other  that  we  are  acquainted  with.  The 
account  of  our  poet's  life,  which  is  prefixed,  deserves  some 
notice.  Oa  the  early  part  of  this  history,  Mr.  Todd  has 
been  enabled,  by  his  commendable  diligence  and  the  kind 
assistance  of  his  friends,  to  bestow  a  good  deal  of  additional 
and  agreeable  information  ;  and  we  have  derived  great  plea- 
sure from  the  perusal  of  so  much  of  the  correspondence  of 
Spenser  and  his  friend  Gabriel  Harvey,  as  Mr.T.'has  thought 
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worth  transmitting  to  ns.  The  strange  and  sophisticated 
taste  of  an  age  which  invented  English  hexameters  and 
trimeter  iambics,  becomes  a  highly  entertaining  subject  of 
reflection,  and  increases  our  admiration  oi  the  poet,  who  af- 
ter imbibing  so  largely  or  University  pedantry,  was  able  to 
shake  off  the  trammels  of  education  and  habit,  and  leaving 
his'  peaceful  province  in  Acrostic  Land,'  fly  on  the  wings  of 
genuine  poetry  and  fancy  to  the  delightful  coast  of  Faerie. 
A  good  deal  of  information  is  also  to  be  collected  from  va- 
rious other  parts  of  these  loose  memoirs,  towards  the  conclu- 
sion of  which  Mr.  T.  corrects  with  great  truth  and  accuracy 
a  gross  and  almost  wilful  error  of  the  Laureate  commenta* 
tor,  and  exposes  the  absurd  and  idle  fables  which  have  so 
long  been|handeddown  with  improvements  and  exaggerations, 
from  father  to  son,  of  Spenser's  extreme  poverty,  and  of  his 
absolutely  dying  of  want  and  hunger.  His  life,  or  the  greater 
part  of  it,  was  certainly  a  scene  of  unmerited  disappointment; 
and  a  little  before  his  leaving  Ireland  for  the  last  lime,  he  expe- 
rienced a  calamity  which  was  more  than  sufficient  to  discom- 
pose the  philosophy  of  a  poetical  mind,  and  which  appears  to 
have  hastened  his  death.  The  traditional  story  of  his  servant 
iosing  the  last  six  books  of  his  poem,  is  also  investigated,  and 
controverted  with  great  judgment;  and  it  is,  in  our  opinion, 
very  satisfactorily  proved  that  the  poem  was  never  carried 
much  beyond  the  state  in  which  we  now  have  it,  and  that  any 
little  fragments  or  hints  for  succeeding  books,  if  there  were 
any,  perished'in  the  conflagration  of  his  house  at  Kilcolman. 

As  this  is  by  far  the  longest  specimen  of  original  compo- 
sition with  which  Mr.  T.  has  favoured  us,  it  may  be  expected 
of  us  to  pronounce  a  general  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the 
performance,  and  we  will  therefore,  before  we  conclude  this 
article,  observe  that  his  style  is  easy,  and  that  of  a  gen- 
tleman of  taste  and  learning;  but  it  is  too  diffuse,  too  un- 
connected, too  common-place,  and  by  scattering  his  facts 
and  his  remarks  in  a  desultory  and  negligent  manner,  he  Jias 
made  a  languid  compilation  of  what,  with  a  very  little  la- 
bour and  attention,  might  have  been  a  highly  interesting 
and  elegant  piece  of  critical  biography. 

We  have  not  particularly  noticed  any  of  the  works  of  our 
poet  but  his  Faerie  Queene;  but  our  observations  on  his 
commentators,  and  on  Mr. Todd  in  particular,  will  apply  in 
a  sufficient  degree  to  all.  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
the  excellent  and  profound  observations  of  Spenser  in  his 
account  of  the  state  of  Ireland,  should  hitherto  have  met 
with  no  further  attention  than  what  Sir  James  Ware  bestowed 
upon  them  so  long  ago.  We  find  hardly  a  single  observa- 
tion, except  as  to  points  of  mere  verbal  criticism,  through- 
out that  very  useful  and  interesting  work; 
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Art.  XI. — Good's  Translation  of  Lucretius, 
(Continued  from  p.  183.,) 

THE  second  book  of  Lucretius,  in  proportion  as  it  ap- 
proaches nearer  the  more  cramped  doctrines  of  Epicurus, 
would  naturally  induce  a  belief  that  it  recedes  in  the  same 
proportion  from  poetical  merit.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
case;  for  there  are  passages  of  interest  and  spirit  not  un- 
fiequently  interspersed  with  the  more  unpromising  mass  of 
absurdities.  In  the  examination  of  Mr.  Good's  translation, 
we  shall  turn  the  reader's  attention  towards  them  ;  and  afford 
the  English  author  the  fairest  opportunity  of  displaying  his 
abilities  on  beautiful  subjects. 

The  opening  of  this  book  immediately  presents  us  with  an 
illustration:  and  we  are  fully  inclined  to  allow  that  Mr. 
Good  has  done  justice  to  his  original  : 

'  Suave,  mari  magno,  turbautibus  sequora  ventis, 
E  terra  magnum  alterius  spectare  laborem  : 
Non  quia  vexari  quemquam  est  jucunda  voluptas 
Sed,  quibus  ipse  malis  careas,  quia  cernere  suave  est. 
Per  campos  instructa,  tua  sine  parte  pericli, 
Suave  etiam  belli  certamina  magna  tueri,  &c. 


'  How  sweet  to  stand,  when  tempests  tear  the  main* 
On  the  firm  cliff  !  and  mark  the  seaman's  toil  ! 
Not  that  another's  danger  soothes  the  sou!, 
But  from  such  toil  how  sweet  to  feel  secure  ! 
How  sweet,  at  distance  from  the  strife,  to  view 
Contending  hosts  !  and  hear  the  clash  of  war.' 


a 


The  above  translation  is  sufficiently  faithful,  and  we  are 
happy  in  being  able  to  produce  so  favourable    a   specimen. 
,  In  the  note  we  felt  our  usual  disappointment,  wherein  three 
passages  are  quoted  as  parallel,  from  Akenside,  feeattie,  and 
B.  Jonson,    which  have  no  resemblance   whatever    to   the 
supposed,  prototype   of   Lucretius.     Mr.  G.  appears  to  be 
sensible  of  the  difficulty  attending  the  comparison,  as  he  has 
kindly  condescended  to  print  in  italics  what  he   presumes 
enforces   it.     For   instance  ;    in  Akenside,    '  To  climb   the 
neighbouring  cliffy,'  is  considered  a  resemblance.     In  Beat- 
tie,  it  is  true,    a  person  is  figured  looking  at  the  sea,  but  no 
such  conclusions  are  formed,  as  in  Lucretius  :  and  the  se.i* 
Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  7.  April,  1306.  Ee 
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lament  of  Jonson  implies  ridicule,   which  was  wholly  foreign 
from  the  breast  of  the  Roman  poet, 

'  I  wander  not  to  seek  for  more 
In  greatest  storm  I  sit  on  shore, 
And  laugh  at  those  that  toil  in  vain 
To  get  what  must  be  lost  again/ 

In  the  29th  line  of  the  first  note  in  p.  183,  after  quoting 
from  Mr.  Good's  remark,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  have  it  in 
our  power  to  add  a  little  to  his  stock  of  multifarious  infor- 
mation : 

'  Sfatius  has,  therefore,  compared  to  the  sage  himself  this  secure, 
and  elevated  cliff,  on  which,  Lucretius  and  Cowper  represent  him  as 
seated  : 

1  Stat  sublimisapex,  ventosque  imbresque  serenus 
Despicit.  Theb.  ii.  35. 


1  Firm  stands  its  brow  sublime,  and  winds  and  showers 
Despises,  fearless. 

'  It  is  highly  probable  that  from  this  passage  of  Statius,  Gold- 
smith derived  his  beautiful  and'parallel  simile  ;  which,  in  reality,  is 
little  more  than  a  free  translation  : 

*  As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm, 
Though  round  its  head  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread, 
Eternj.1  sun-shine  settles  on  its  head/ 

Deserted  Village, 

Goldsmith  undoubtedly  borrowed  the  simile  in  question 
from  a  passage  in  Claudian  :  let  the  reader  compare  the 
Latin  and  English.  We  present  it  to  him  without  the  aid 
of  italics  : 

ut  altire  Olympi 


Vertex,  qui  spatio  ventos  hiemesque  relinquit, 
Perpetuum  nulla  temeratus  nube  serenum, 
Celsior  exsurgit  pluviis,  auditque  ruentes 
Sub  pedibus  nimbos,  et  rauca  tonitrua  calcat/ 

De  Cons.  Mall.  Thcod.  Cons.  20.5, 

To  Mr.  Good's  substantive  '  Umucccss/  we  must  unite  an 
adjective  of  equal  beauty,  ].  19, 

' — — —  unanxious    quiet  for  the  mind/ 


We  are  aware  that  we  are  liable  to  the  retort,  '  and  why 
should  not  Mr.  Good  coin  words  if  he  pleases  r'  Forsooth, 
we  cannot  answer  it.     We  have  not  room  to  quote  many  of 
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Mr.  Good's  notes,  which  obviously  put  us  in  mind  of  Bish's 
Lucky  Lottery  Office,  or  Packwood's  Razor  Strops,  i.  e. 
they  begin  with  something  out  of  the  wajr  which  excites 
our  curiosity,  and  when  we  have  followed  the  track  through, 
fcome  lines  we  discover  the  evident  puff  with  indignant  vex- 
ation. We  have  an  example  at  hand.  Upon  two  verses 
.in  p.  185,  there  are  five  quarto  columns  of  notes  ;  the  five 
columns,  we  allow,  staggered  us:  but  a  reviewers"  duty  is 
superior  to  his  disgust.  VVe  began  then  with  Young — but 
alas  \  we  ended  with  Roscoe  !  yes,  with  Roscoe  !  (  Oh  what 
a  falling  off  was  there  !'     The  quotations  are  as  follows  : 

'  Young's  Night-thoughts.  Exodus. 

Goldsmith.  Sadi — in  Persic. 

Athenajus  in  D.  Laertius.  Homer. 

Lucretius  himself.  Virgil. 

Horace.  Thomson. 

The  Proverbs — in  Hebrew,  Lorenzo  de'  Medici. 

Horace.  Hoscoe — pessimus  omnium 

Homer.  poeta.' 

To  save  the  reader  further  trouble  on  this  head,  we  inform 
him  once  for  all)  that  the  general  character  of  the  notes 
partakes  of  a  similar  intermixture  of  chaotic  learning.  Evert 
the  Swedish  dog- Latin  of  Linnaeus  is  introduced  as  an  imi- 
tation of  the  picture  of  a  country  life  by  Lucretius.  The 
imitation  begins  thus  prettily,  'O  Lappo,  qui  in  ultimo  an- 
gulo  mundi  sic  bene  lates  contentus  et  iunocens.'  Linnaeus 
speaks  of  Lapland,  and  Lapland  gives  the  opportunity  of 
mentioning  those  who  have  written  on  it  in  English  and. 
French. 

A  principal  fault  which  Ave  find  with  Mr.  Good;  is"  the 
affected  closeuess  of  his  translation,  which  occasionally; 
tinder  the  false  idea  of  terse  compression,  leads  him  intd 
hrrant  nonsense.  We  defy  (Edipus  to  have  made  out  the 
following  enigma,  or  the  baffled  writer  of  this  article  must 
exclaim,     '  Davus  sum,  non  OEdipus.'     p.  227. 

' for  far  bevond  the  keri 

Lies  the  prime  base  impalpable  of  things; 

As  this  ekides  all  vision,  so  alike 

Its  motion  too  elude.      E'en  oft  the  sight 

No  motion  marks  where  still  t:ie  moving  scene  . 

Springs  obvious,  by  the  distance  sole  concealed.' 

However  nonsensical  the  passage  is  as  it  stands,  yet  the 
illustration  is  certainly  done  in  the  spirit  of  the  original : 

'  PraHerea,  magna?  legiones  quom  loca  cursu 
Garaporum  conplcnt,  belli  simulacra  cientes ; 
Ee  3 
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Fulgur  ubi  ad  ccelum  se  tollit,  totaque  circum 
iEre  renidescit  teiius  ;  subterque,  virnm  vi, 
Excitur  pedibus  sonitus,  clamoreque  monies 
Ictei  rejectant  voces  ad  sidera  mundi  ; 
Et  circum  volitant  equites,  mediosque  repente 
Transmittur.t,valido  quatientes  impete,  campos: 
Et  tamen  est  quidam  locus  altis  montibus,  unde 
Stare  videntur,  et  in  campis  consistere  fulgur/ 

'Thus,  too,  when  warlike  squadrons  crowd  the  field, 
Horrent  in  arms,  with  horses  scarce  restrain'd, 
Shaking  the  solid  glebe,  while  the  bright  pomp 
Flames  through  the  skies,  and  gilds  the  glowing  earthy 
While  groans  the  ground  beneath  their  mighty  tread, 
And  hills,  aud  heavens  re-echo  to  their  shouts — 
View'd  from  afar,    the  splendid  scene  that  spreads 
Seems  void  of  motion,  to  the  fields  affixt.' 

As  Lucrelius  has  loosely  copied  his  thought  from  Homerv 
so  lias  Virgil  very  closely  followed  Lucretius.  Among  the 
moderns,  Camoens  has  not  been  an  unsuccessful  imitator. 

Mas  ja  cos  escadroes  dagente  armada, 
Os  Eborenscs  campos  vao  qualhodos 
Lustra  co  sol  arnes,  a  lanca  ,  a  espada 
Vam  rinchando  os  cavallos  jaezados  : 

A  canora  trombeta  embandeirada  • 

Os  coracoes  a  paz  acostumados  ; 
Vay  as  fulgentes  armos  incitando 
Pellas  concavidades  retumbaudo.' 

Between  the  350th  and  370th  lines  we  meet  the  well-known 
verses  of  Lucretius  on  the  cow  bereft  of  her  calf.  The  sweet 
simplicity,  the  unaffected  beauty  of  them  drew  tears  into  our 
eyes  when  we  were  children  ;  and  in  a  passage  of  such  diffi- 
culty, we  congratulate  Mr.  Good  on  his  execution,  although 
we  by  no  means  approve 

'    —si  queatusquam 

Conspicere  amissum  fetum. 


-If,  perchanceT  she  still 


May  trace  her  idol.' 

And  still  less  can  we  suffer  our  fair  countrywomen  to  be 
imposed  upon  by  the  following  translation. 

'  Neu  simili  penetrare  putes  primonlia  forma 
In  nareis  hominum,  quom  tetra  cadavera  torrent, 
Et  quom  scena  croco  Cilici  perfusa  recens  est, 
AraquePanchseos  exhalat  propter  odoies.'     V.  4.1 4-. 
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'  Nor  deem  those  atoms  like,  from  putrid  scenes 
That  spring  malignant,  and  th'  essential  szvcets 
Breath' d  from  Cilician  saffron,  or  the  bla:;e 
Of  fragrant  &\l<xn>  fed  from  orient  groves? 

The  learned  reader  will  immediately  see  the  absurdity  of 
tlie  translation  ;  and  ladies  in  the  mean  time,  as  not  under- 
standing those  \  atotns  which  spring  malignant  from  putrid 
scenes/  or '  blazes  fed  from  orient  groves,'  will  take  our  word 
for  it. 

The  note  is  still  farther  from  the  purpose.  We  are  told 
that  it  was  the  custom  '  to  strew  Cilician  saffron,  in 
conjunction  with  several  other  odoriferous  flowers,  over  the 
stages  of  their  public  theatres.'  The  passage  alludes  to  the 
sprinkling  saffron  and  rose  water  through  tubes  secretly  con- 
veyed through  the  theatre,  which  added  to  the  delight  and 
freshness  of  an  Italian  audience.  But  we  find  Mr.  G.  fre- 
quently erroneous  in  the  customs  and  history  of  the  ancients  ; 
we  might  add,  the  metre  ;  where  quoting  from  Avitus, 
'  whose  description,'  sayeth  Mr.  Good,  '  is  possessed  of  equal 
beauty'  with  that  of  Virgil,  be  prints 

'  Prsefert  terribilis  metuendum/brwzar  decorem.' 

We  now  proceed  to  quote  from  v.  624  of  the  original, 
with  Mr.  Good's  translation,  which  is  tolerably  faithful ; 
although  the  '  largifica  stipe  ditantes,'  is  flatly  rendered 
'loading  the  path  with  presents.' 

'  Ergo,  quom  primum,  magnas  invecta  per  urbeis, 
Munifieat  tacita  mortaleis  muta  salute  : 
./Ere  atque  argento  sternum  iter  omne  viarum, 
Largifica  stipe  ditantes  ;   ninguuntque  rosarum 
1'loribus,  umbrantes  Matrem,  comitumque  catervam. 
Hcic  armata  manus,  Curetas  nomine  Graecfri 
Quos  memorant  Phrygios,  inter  se  sorte  catcvis 
Ludunt,  in  numerumque  exsuitant,  sanguine fletei : 
Terriricascapitum  quatientes  numine  cristas, 
Dicta?os  referunt  Curetas,  quei  Jovis  ilium 
Vagitum  in  Creta  quondam  obcultasse  feruntur  ; 
Quoin  puerei  circum  puerum  pernice  chorea, 
Armatei,  in  numerum  pylsarent  seribus  aira, 
Ne  Saturnus  eum  malis  mandaret  adeptus, 
iEternumque  daret  matri  sub  pectore  volnus. 
Propterea,  magnam  armatei  Matrem  comitantur  : 
Aut,  quia  significant  divam  prasdicere,  ut  armis, 
Ac  virtute,  vehnt  patriam  defenders  terram  ; 
Pnesidioque  parent,  dccorique,  parentibus  esse.' 
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1  Thus  moves  the  pompous  idol  through  the  streets, 
Scattering  mute  blessings,  while  the  throngs  devout 
Strew  in  return  their  silver  and  their  brass, 
Loading  the  paths  with  presents,  and  o'ershade 
The  heavenly  form,  and  all  th'  attendant  train 
With  dulcet  sprays  of  roses,  pluckt  profuse. 
A  band  select  before  them,  by  the  Greeks 
Curetes  call'd,  from  Phrygian  parents  sprung, 
Sport  with  fantastic  chains?  the  measur'd  dance 
Weaving  enfuriate,  charmM  with  human  blood 
And  madly  shaking  their  tremendous  crests. 
These  picture,  haply,  the  Dictasan  train, 
Alike  Curetes  term'd,  as  fame  reports. 
Who  drown'd  the  infant  cries  of  Jove  in  Crete, 
When  round  the  boy  divine,  in  arms  they  danc'd, 
Boyssrill  themselves,  and  beat  to  measur'd  sounds 
Their  clashing  shields,  lest  Saturn  the  shrill  shriek 
Should  trace,  and  Rhaea  shed  eternal  Jears. 
Thus  these  the  matron-goddess  now  precede: 
Or  else,  perchance,  they  paint  how  every  breast 
Should  bum  with  patriot  fire,  and  every  arm 
Prove  the  firm  guardian  of  a  parent's  years.* 

The  following  three  lines   would  have  been  improved  by 
the  very  flatness  of  which  we  lately  complained: 

'  Thus  into  life  th'  inspnsnte  dunghill  rears 
The  race  of  worms,  when  once  the  raihgliiig   show'r 
Wakes  the  warm  ferment  through  the  putrid  mass.' 

There  is  no  such  bombast  in  Lucretius' s  description  of  a 
dunghill. 

1  Quippe  videre  licet,  vivos  existere  vermeis 
Stercorede  tetro,  putorem  quom  sibi  nacfa  est, 
Intempestivis  ex  imbribus  hnniida,  tcllus.* 

Upon  thesubjectof  tiiis  dunghill  there  are  eleven  quarto 
pages  of  notes  :  and  a  moderately  quick  reader  would  dabble 
in  the  muck  at  least  half  an  hour.  After  we  have  sufficiently 
dirtied  ourselves  and  endeavoured  to  pluck  a  mushroom  or 
two  for  our  •  ains,  we  are  dismissed  with  the  following  scep- 
tical notions  on  dung: 

*.  This  theory  of  spontaneous  vitality  has  been,  however,  expressly 
controverted  by  Redi,  the  father  of  experimental  entomology,  as  well 
as  by  Tiembley  and  Bonnet.  But  the  general  force  of  theargumen 
advanced,  by  the  Roman  bard  does  not  depend  upon  its  truth  or 
falsehood.  T;he  fact  reroiins  the  same,  though  the  mode  of  account- 
ing for  it' .be different.  Ins  equally  true  tl 
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*  — — into  life  th'  insensate  dung -hill  rears 
The  race  of  worms  : 

Whether  we  believe  they  spring  equivocally  from  organic  molecules 
swarming  throughout  the  putrid  and  fermenting  substance  of  the  dung- 
hill ;  or  that  this  latter  affords  nothing  more  than  a  proper  nidus 
for  the  deposition  of  the  fecundated  eggs  of  flies  and  worms,  which,  in 
process  of  time,  are  hereby  thrown  into  action,  generate  a  new  or- 
'  ganization,  and  produce  the  new  power  of  sensauion.  For  no  one,  I 
apprehend, will  contend  that  the  eggs  of  the  fly  or  worm,  when  first 
deposited,  are  possest  of  more  sensation  than  the  substance  of  the 
dung-hill  itself;  and  thus,  which  theory  soever  we  imbibe,  the  position 
of  Lucretius  follows  equally  as  a  truth, 

•  That  sentient  things,  things  void  of  sense  create.' 

We  now  bid  farewell  to  the  second  book,  and  direct  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  the  third,  wherein  Lucrelius 
advances  to  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  result  of  atoms, 
under  different  states  of  combination  and  modification.  We 
shall  not  follow  Mr.  Good  through  the  philosophical  theories 
of  himself  or  his  original  ;  but  refer  to  those  passages  which 
are  more  generally  known,  and  more  generally  admired.  To 
any  future  translator  of  Lucretius,  we  would  recommend  a 
selection  of  such  passages,  which  would  please  the  most 
listless,  and  a  publication  of  them  separately  from  the  masa 
of  tfye  works  in  rhyme. 

This  book  opens  with  fhe  well-known  address  to  Epicurus  : 

4  0  Tenebris  tantis,'  &c. 

which  is  well  rendered  by  the  translator:  but  having  no  room 
at  present  for  the  quotation,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  work 
itself, 

it  would  be  difficult. po  devise  that  the   following  two  lines, 

'  And  with  mistrust,  through  every  nerve  nlarmM, 
Joini-Hg  the  feast  some  jovial  kinsman  forms/ 

were  a  translation  of  the  bo'd  verse, 

4  Et  consanguineAm  mensas  odere,  limentqu.e.' 

L.  iii.  73. 

The  following  lines  are  worked  up  with  much  more  spirit, 
if  we  exclude  perhaps  the  last  distich  : 

4  For  as  the  bav,  when  midnight  veils  the  skies, 
Trembles  and  starts  at  all  things — so,  full  oft, 
E'en  in  the  noon,  men  start  at  forms  as  void 
Of  real  danger  as  the  phantoms  false 
J3y  darkness  conjur'd,  and  the  scjjool-boy's  dread, 
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A  terror  this  the  radiant  darts  of  day 

Can  ne'er  disperse.     To  truth's  pure  light  alone. 

And  wisdom  yielding,  intellectual  suns.' 

'  Nam,  velutei  puerei  trepidant,  atque  omnia  ccecis 
In  tenebris  metuunt ;  sic  nos  in  luce  timemus 
Interdum,  nihilo  qua?  sunt  metuenda  magis,  quam 
Quae  puerei  in  teftebris  pavitant,  finguntque  futura. 
Hunc  igitur  terrorem  animi  tenebiasque,  necesse  est, 
Non  radiei  solis,  neque  lucida  tela  diei, 
Discutiantj  sed  Natura3  species,  ratioque. 

In  the  very  marrow  of  along  quarto  note  upon  oxygen,  so 
'  re-denominatcd ,'  Mr.  Good'  pretends  not  to  affirm  what  was 
the  immediate  aura  understood  by  Lucretius  as  the  fourth 
and  most  important  substance  in  the  composition  of  the  ani- 
mal spirit.  To  the  oxygenous  and  the  galvanic  gas  it  has 
an  equal  and  an  astonishingly  striking  resemblance.'  Then 
follows  f  a  table  of  the  Epicurean  and  Lavoisierian  analysis 
of  respirable  air.'  Although  we  trespass  on  the  limits  we 
have  prescribe  toourselves,  yet  we  think  itfair  to  apotheca- 
ries and  druggists,  to  let  them  also  know  where  they  may 
iiud  information,  for  fear  they  should  take  the  book  altoge- 
ther to  be  really  a  book  of  poetr}'. 

276.  B.  iii. — '  Atque  animaest  animae  proporro  totius  ipsa," 

rendered  by  Mr.  Good : 

'  And  lives  as  soul  of  e'en  the  soul  itself  ;* 

but  much  more  poetically  by  Marchetti 

*Sta  nel  corpo  ascosa 


Alma  di  tutta  I'almq,  e  signioreggia 
In  tutto  il  corpo. 

It  has  also  been  imitated,  but  very  weakly,  by  Polignac,in  his 
Anti-Lucretius. 

Mr.  G.  may  call  the  following  passage   '  Inversion  ;'  we 
confess  we  can  neither  elicit  sense  nor  grammar  from  it : 

'  Thus  varies  man  :  though  education  trim, 
Add  its  bland  polish,  frequent  still  we  trace 
The  first  deep  print  of  nature  en  the  soul, 
Nor  aught  can  all — erase  it :  ever,  whence, 
This  yields  to  sudden  rage,  to  terror  that, 
While  oft  a  third  beyond  all  right  betrays 
A  heart  of  mercy.     Thus,  in  various  modes, 
The  moral  temper,  and  sy  raphe  pious  life 
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Must  differ  ;    thus  from  many  i  cause  occult 
The  ss<>e  can  ne'er  resolve,  nor  human  speech 
Find  phrase  t'  explain;  so  ooundless,  so  complex, 
The  primal  sources  whence  the  variance  hows  V 

Our  translator,  apparently  without  any  reason,  thinks  that 
Pope,  in  his  Essay  on  Man,  borrowed  the  four  following 
lines, 

'  The  young  dispase,  which  must  subdue  at  length, 
Grows  with  his  growth,  and  strengthens  with  his  strength,- 
Socast,  so  mingled  with  his  very  frame 
The  mind's  disease,  its  ruling  passion  came  ;* 


from 


* 1 utei  cum  corpore,  et  una 

Cum  membris,  videatur  in  ipso  sanguine  cresse/ 


Nothing  could  have  been  farther  from  Pope's  mind  than 
such  prosaic  stuff,  which  Mr.  Good  calls  '  highly  forcible 
and  expressive.' 

72  4.         '  Fly  too,  at  death,  the  soul's  pure  seeds  entire, 
Or  with  the  body  are  there  still  that  rest?' 

Wretched  ! 

7<)8.         *  Trees  not  in  ether,  nor  in  ocean  clouds, 
Nor  in  the  tieldscan  tibhes  e'er  exist.' 

Wretched ! 

We  are  inclined  to  pass  a  far  different  judgment  on  the 
following  passage.  The  reader  would  certainly  have  been 
more  soothed  with  rhyme;  but  the  blank  verse,  although 
occasionally  cramped,  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  merit; 

'  <s  Nam  jam  non  domus  adcipiet  lela^ta,  neque  uxor 
*l  Optuma,  nee  dulces  obcurrent  oscula  natei 
ti  pra>rjpere,   et  tacita  pectus  dulccdine  taugent. 
"   Non  poteris  factis  florentibus  esse,  tuisque 
*'  Praesidium  :  misero  misere/'aiunt,  "omnia  ademifc 
"   Una  dies  infesta  tibi  tot  prremia  vita;." 
Illud  in  his  rebus  non  addunt  :   "  Nee  tibi  earum 
'•  Jam  desiderium  rerum  insidet  insuper  una." 
Quod  bene  si  videant  animo,  dictisque  sequantur, 
Dissolvant  animi  magno  se  angore,  metuque. 
Tu  quidem,  ut  es,  lecto  sopitus,  sic  eris,  a?vi 
Quod  super  est,  cunctis  privatus  doloribus  sgris.: 
At  nos  horrifico  cinefactum  dc  prope  busto. 
Jnsatjabiliter  deficbimus;  aiternumque 
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Nulla  dies  nobis  mcerorem  e  pectoredemct. 
Illud  ab  hoc  igitur  qurerundum  est,  quid  sit  amari 
Tan  to  opere,  adsomnumsi  res  redit,  atquc  quietem, 
Qnur  quisquam  seterno  possit  tabescere  iuctu  V 

1  "  But  thy  dear  home  shall  never  greet  thee  more  j 
"  No  more  the  best  of  wives ! — thy  babes  beloved 
**  Whose  haste  half-met  thee,  emulous  to  snatch 
*'  The  dulcet  kiss  that  rous'd  thy  secret  soul, 
* '  Again  shall  never  hasten  !  — nor  thine  arm, 
**  With  deed  heroic,  guard  thy  country's  weal  ! — 
-    "  O  mournful,  mournful  fate  V  thy  friends  exclaim, 
4<  One  envious  hour  of  these  invaluedjoys 
"  Hobs  thee /or  ever  !" — But  they  add  not  here, 
"  It  robs  thee,  too,  of  all  desire  of  joy  :" 
A  truth,  onceutter'd,  that  the  mind  would  free 
From  every  dread  and  trouble.     "  Thou  art  safe  ! 
"  The  sleep  of  death  protects  thee  !    and  secures 
"  From  all  th'  uniuimber'd  woes  of  mortal  life  ! 
"  While  we,  alas  !    the  sacred  urn  around 
"  That  holds  thine  ashes,  shall  insatiate  weep, 
"  Nor  time  destroy  th'  eternal  grief  we  feel  !" 
"What  then  has  death,  if  death  be  mere  repose, 
And  quiet  only  in  a  peaceful  grave, 
What  has  it  thus  to  mar  this  life  of  man  ?' 

The  notes  on  ibis  passage  are,  as  usual,  ponderous  :  but 
by  no  means  inelegant  or  uninstructive.  However  scrupu- 
lous we  may  be  in  allowing  Mr.  Good's  attainments  in  the 
general  knowledge  be  displays  of  various  languages,  ancient 
and  modern,  (and  we  are  compelled  to  this  state  of  scepticism 
by  the  plain  circumstance  of  his  not  understanding  bis  own,) 
yet  we  cannot  deny  that  be  has  benefited  hy  every  good 
index  to  every  good  book;  and  produced  sundry  beautiful 
passages,  as  parallel,  the  reading  of  which  amply  compen- 
sates for  the  labour  of  plodding  through  the  text.  However, 
in  the  passage  above,  we  are  open  to  the  conviction  that  he 
can  occasionally  soar  above  mediocrity  :  and  we  were  pre- 
sently, in  the  notes,  agreeably  surprised  by  an  old  favourite 
passage  from  Beattie  : 

'  'Tis  night,  and  the  landscape  is  lovely  no  mort  ; 
I  mourn — but,  ye  woodlands  i  I  mourn  not  for  you  ; 
;For  morn  is  approaching  your  charms  to  restore, 
PerfuinM  with  fresh  fragrance,  and  glhtfring  with  dew, 
Nor  yet  for  the  ravage  of  winter   I  mourn, — ■ 
Kind  Nature  the  embryo  blcssom  will  save  : — - 
But  when  shall  "spring  visit  the  mouldering  urn  \ 
O  when  shall  it  davm  o;j  th«  ifigkt  of  tU-  grtttt  j* 
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This  certainly  is  preferable  to  the  verses  of  Lucretus: 

'  Nee  minus  ille  diu  jam  noneril,  ex  hodierao 
Lumine  vitai  qui  finem  fecit,  et  ille, 
Mensibus  atque  annis  qui  multis  obcidit  ante* 

and  still  more  certainly  to  Mr.  Good's  translation; 

'  nor  of  shorter  date 

To  him  who  yesterday  the  light  forsook, 
Than  him  who  died  full  many  a  year  before.* 

We  have  now  conducted  our  readers  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  first  volume  :  we  have  generally  stated  the  principles  on 
which  we  reviewed  this  work:  we  have  impartially  examined 
the  beauties  and  defects,  not  merely  of  Mr.  Good's  transla- 
tion, butof  his  theories,  his  taste,  and  his  acquisitions.  In 
the  remaining  three  books  we  purpose  to  be  very  concise; 
since  from  the  production  of  a  thousand  passages,  we  do  not 
think  we  can  rest  on  a  firmer  foundation,  the  telegraph 
which  we  have  established  to  convey  to  any  distance^  opi- 
nions maturely  formed  by  an  unprejudiced  pen  ;  opinions 
corroborated  by  re-tracing  each  line,  and  weighing  every 
sentiment.  A  few  more  words  on  the  fourth,  fifth, and  sixtb 
books  will  close  our  critique. 

The  second  volume  opens  with  a  most  naughty  engrav- 
ing of  young  ladies  half  naked,  of  sundiy  leering  satyrs,  a 
great  goat  in  the  foreground,  and  a  most  umbrageous  recess 
in  the  perspective.  \Ve  humbly  suppose  that  the  picture 
iilludes  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  book,  wherein  Mr.  Good 
lias  nearly  rivalled  Dryden  and  Creech  in  obscenity.  We 
will  quote  only  a  short  passage  from  an  immense  note,  which 
contains  Mr.  G's  apology  for  defiling  his  page  with  impuri- 
ties, at  which  Tate  would  have  blushed.  After  professing 
that  we  dare  not  insert  any  quotation  from  this  most  labour- 
ed ribaldry,  we  leave  to  those  who  understand  Lucretius, 
tfie  pretext  of  the  translator  :  nor  do  we  doubt  whether  the 
judgment  will  finally  condemn  or  acquit  him. 

'  Our  poet  is  now  proceeding  tn  a  task  which  requires  no  small 
degree  of  delicacy  and  dexterity  in  the  management  of  it.  He  is 
about  to  develope,  with  all  the  ornaments  of  verse,  th«  mischievous 
effects  of  illicit  love,  and  the  ■'entire  doctrine,  of  animal  generation. 
It  is  difficult  to  enter  upon  these  subjects  with  so  much  medical  and 
-anatomical  science  as  he  has  exhibited,  without  rendering  the  de- 
scription of  either,  and  particularly  of  the.  iatter,  improper  for  ge- 
neral perusal.  In  plain  and  cautious  prose,  they  are  topics  which 
ought  not  to  be  indiscriminately  submitted  to  the  eye  of  every  one; 
but  when  delivered  with  the  fleressa'iy  decorations,  and  in  tliegioar- 
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ing  language  of  poetry,  a  still  greater  circumspection  should  be 
adopted,  even  admitting  that  the  utmost  degree  of  address  is  evin- 
ced in  the  choice  of  verbiage.  Yet  why  Uien,  it  may  be  inquired, 
did  not  the  poet  abstain  from  such  topics  altogether  ?  and  why, 
more  particularly,  are  they  not  omitted  in  the  present  version  ?  For 
the  very  reason  that  Lucretius  thought  proper  to  introduce  them, 
I  have  not  thought  myself  at  liberty  to  suppress  them.  They  are 
subjects  that  ought  to  be  treated  of,  and  that  must  be  treated  of 
in  some  way  or  other:  they  naturally  fail  within  the  scope  of  a 
poem,  written  expressly  upon  The  Nature  of  Things  :  there 
is  a  moral  in  the  former,  so  just,  and  so  pointed,  that  every 
libertine  ought  seriously  to  peruse,  and  minutely  to  ponder  6pon 
the  whole  picture  delineated  ;  and  amidst  the  dullness  and  ob- 
scurity generally  attendant  upon  the  latter,  our  poet  is  entitled 
to  the  conjoined  thanks  of  naturalists  and  anatomical  philoso- 
phers for  irradiating  their  dark  and  thorny  paths  with  tha 
light  and  fire  of  the  muses.  While  exquisitely  elegant  and  incit- 
ing, our  poetic  lecturer  is  at  the  same  time  uniformly  delicate  and 
grave  ;  nor  do  1  know  any  description  of  persons,  to  whom  subjects 
of  this  kind  ought  to  be  communicated  in  any  shape,  but  might  be 
prudently  entrusted  with  the  conclusion  of  the  book  before  us.' 

The  following  mummery  is  disgusting;  for  shame !  for 
shame ! 

1  On  the  doctrine  of  animal  generation,  Lucretius  is  a  lecturer 
upon  natural  philosophy  :  he  admits  us  to  his  theatre,  and  gravely 
and  scientifically  developes  the  principles  of  this  important  subject  : 
lie  unlocks  the  causes  of  barrenness  and  fertility  :  he  traces  the 
nascent  em bry on  from  the  first  moment  of  copulation  ;  and  unfolds 
the  principles  which  were  supposed  to  determine  its  sex.  A  serious 
and  attentive  reader  of  this  truly  learned,  as  well  as  poetical  dis- 
course, whether  male  or  female,  cannot  possibly,!  think,  peruse  it 
without  the  acquisition  of  some  degree  of  useful  knowledge;  and 
even  the  medical  professor  himself  cannot  but  be  astonished  at  the 
copiousness  of  its  research,  and  the  accuracy  that  accompanies 
much  of  its  reasoning.' 

We  forbear  from  fatiguing  our  readers  with  any  further 
extracts  from  this  discussion.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  ar- 
guments  Mr.  G.  deduces  in  favour  of  his  attempt,  smell 
much  of  the  shop  of  Martial  and  Ausonius. 

The  fifth  book  of  Lucretius,  in  a  high  strain  of  poetry, 
denies  the  possibility  of  composing  and  expressing  an  enco- 
mium worthy  the  merits  of  Epicurus.  The  general  subject 
of  the  book,  is  Cosmogony :  and  however  harsh  the  matter 
and  the  verse  occasionally  becomes,  yet  the  sentiments  and 
figures  contained  in  this  portion  of  the  poem  are  generally 
more  easy  and   comprehensible  than    the  bewildered  and 
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eloudy  reveries  of  the  four  first  books.  The  rise  of  the  vege- 
table and  animal  world  ;  the  description  of  primaeval  life  and 
manners,  and  their  gradual  advance  towards  civilization  and 
a  social  compact ;  the  origin  of  superstition  and  mythology; 
mineralogy,  the  art  of  war ;  the  origin  of  the  useful  and 
polite  arts,  and  their  progress  and  tendency  towards  perfec- 
tion, admit  at  the  same  time  of  varied  numbers,  and  elegant 
disquisition  ;  and  we  find  the  utmost  harmony  of  Lucretius 
summoned,  perhaps,  in  some  degree  to  aid  the  first  species  of 
that  kind  of  poetry  which  has  since  become  trite  and  popular. 
L.  V.  v.  53.  We  will  put  Mr,  Good  out  of  the  question  for  a 
moment,  and  examine  a  conjectural  emendation  of  Wakefield's 
in  the  original  editions;  in  all  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
two  lines  are  thus  read  : 

'  Cum  bene  pra3sertim  multa,  ac  divinitus  ipsis 
Immortalibu'  de  divis,  dare  dicta  siierit.' 

Now  Mr.  Wakefield  reads,  with  all  his  parades  of  obsolete 
orthography  : 

'  Quom  bene  prarsertim  rnulta,  ac  divinitus,  ipsis 
Jam  mortalibu>>,  e  divis,  dare  dicta  siierit.' 

We  are  not  surprised  at  this  petulant  alteration  from  Mr. 
W. ;  although  we  are  convinced  that,  if  he  were  alive  and 
thought  him  worth  laughing  at  (as  an  author),  he  would 
laugh  at  his  follower  for  retailing  his  froiicksoine  absurdity- 
Are  we  not  told  that  Epicurus  wrote  a  treatise  wept  'OaiorrHog* 
it  is  to  this,  as  Le  Fevre  justly  remarks,  that  Lucretius  al- 
ludes. And  as  for  Mr.  Goods  assertion  that  '  of  Marchetti 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  copy  he  consulted  retained 
"  jam  mortalibus  :"  ' 

'  Massime  avendo  de  medesmi  Dti 
Scritto  divinamente,  edellecose 
Tutta  svelataawcw  l'occultaessenza.' 

Either  pen   never  wrote  a  word  of  Italian  ;  or  Marchetti 
translated  Immortalibu'  de  Ditis,  '  de'  medesmi  Dei.' 

We   will  close  this  book  with  an  extract  of  no  common 
merit — we  mean  in  the  original : 

'Et  genushumanum  multo  fuit  illud  in  arvis 
Durius,  ut  decujt,  tellus  quod  dura  creasset; 
Et  majoribus,  etsolidis  magis  ossibus  intus 
Fundatum  ;  validis  aptum  per  viscera  nervis  : 
Nee  facile  ex  ajstu,  nee  frigore,  quod  caper<tur  * 
Nee  novitate  cibi,  neque  labi  corporis  ulla. 
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'Multaque  per  caelum  solis  volvenria  lustra 
Volgivago  vitam  tractabant  more  ferarum. 
Nee  robustus  erat  curvi  moderator  aratri ; 
Quisquam  nee  scibat  ferro  molirier  arva, 
Nee  nova  defodere  in  terram  virgulta,  neque  altis 
Arboribus  veteres  decidere  falcibus  ramos. 
Quod  sol  atqueimbres  dederant,  quod  terra  crearat 
Sponte  sua,  satis  id  placabat  pectora  donum. 
Glandiferas  inter  curabant  corpora  quercus 
Plerumque;  et,  qua?  nunc  hyberno  tempore  eerni's, 
Arbuta  puniceo  fieri  matu^ra  colore, 
Plurima  turn  tellus,  etiam  majora,  ferebat : 
Multaque  praeterea  novitas  turn  florida  mundi 
Pabuladira  tulit,  miseris  mortalibus  ampla.' 

*  Yet  man's  first  sons,  as  o'er  the  fields  they  trod, 
Rear'd  from  the  hardy  earth,  were  hardier  far  ; 
Strong  built  with  ampler  bones,  with  muscles  nerv'd 
Broad  and  substantial ;  to  the  power  of  heat, 
Of  cold,  of  varying  viands,  and  disease, 
Each  hour  superior:  the  wild  lives  of  beasts 
Leading,  while  many  a  lustre  o'er  them  roll'd. 
Nor  crooked  plough-share  knew  thev,  nor  to  drive, 
Deep  through  the  soil,  the  rich  returning  spade  ; 
Nor  how  the  tender  seedling  to  replant, 
Nor  from  the  fruit-tree  prune  the  wither'd  branch. 
What  showers  bestow'd,  what  earth  spontaneous    bore? 
And  suns  matur'd,  their  craving  breasts  appeas'd. 
liut  acorn-meals  chief  cull 'ci  they  from  the  shade 
Of  forest  oaks;  and,  in  thefc  wintry  months, 
The  wild  wood-whortle  with  its  purple  fruit 
Ted  them,  then  larger  and  more  amply  pour'd. 
And  many  a  boon  besides,  now  long  extinct, 
The  fresh-form'd  earth  her  hapless  offspring  dealt.' 

The  sixth  book  partakes  with  the  rest  a  of  mixture  of  error 
and  comprehension  ;  and  although  we  have  probably  tired 
the  public  with  our  conscientious  discharge  of  our  task,  we 
should  not  have  hesitated  to  quote  a  few  passages   from  the 
description  of  the  plague  at  Athens,  had  we  not  resolved  to 
hurt  the  feelings  and   the  interest  of  our  author  as  little  as 
possible,  which  we  were  convinced  must  be  compromised  by 
any  selection  from  that  unfortunate  passage.     We  wish  hirii 
to  depart  from  the  stage,  with  his  bat  cocked  aside,  and  his 
arms  a-kimbo  :  and  in  the  full  confidence  that  he  will  grate- 
fully thank  us  for  the  critical  advice  we  have  given  him,  and 
the   lenient  mode  with  which  we  have  handled  the  ra  cad  fee 
of  his  composition,  we  take  our  leave  of  him,  hoping  him  a 
far  more  prosperous  end  than  that  which   bef'el  Lucre t i us  o:c 
bis  foiraer  translator. 
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Art.  12. — Lectures  on  some  Passages  of  the  Jets  of  the  Apostles, 
by  John  Dick,  A.M.  one  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Associated  Con- 
gregation,  Shuttle  street,  Glasgow.  Svo,  pp.  3QI.  7s.  Ogle. 
1805. 

THESE  Lectures,  as  we  learn  from  the  preface,  are  published  in 
compliance  with  the  solicitations  of  many  of  Mr.  Dick's  hearers. 
Being  drawn  up  originally  without  any  view  to  a  more  extensive 
application  than  the  uses  of  his  own  flock,  he  merely  intended  to 
illustrate  for  their  benefit,  those  events  in  the  history  of  the  pri- 
mitive church,  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  most  remarkable  ; 
and  the  sole  province  of  the  reader,  he  tells  us,  is  to  examine  whe- 
ther he  has  placed  them  in  a  clear  and  interesting  light. 

We  shall  not  stop  to  dispute  with  Mr.  Dick,  whether  he  would 
not  permit  to  us  at  least,  who  are  critics  by  profession,  to  give 
an  opinion  not  merely  upon  the  execution  of  his  work,  but  on  the 
choice  also  and  selection  of  his  materials.  As  our  temper,  however, 
is  not  naturally  very  captious  or  quarrelsome,  we  will  submit  our- 
selves for  once  to  the  rule  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  pre- 
scribe to  us  ;  and  to  deliver  our  judgment  in  strict  compliance  with 
his  directions,  we  are  willing  to  say,  that  he  has  succeeded  in  that 
to  which  he  has  aspired,  and  has  placed  the  events  which  are  the 
subjects  of  his  discourses  '  in  a  clear  and  interesting  light.' 

The  general  merits  of  them  may  be  correctly  enough  appreciat- 
ed in  a  very  few  words.  The  design  is  good.  ,-IIis  subjecls,  with- 
out any  exception,  are  sufficiently  important.  The  learning  with 
which  they  are  treated  is  suitable  to  the  nature  of  popular  instruc- 
tion. The  sentiments,  generally  speaking,  are  moral  and  unexcepti- 
onable. The  author's  mind  is  not  deficient  in  vigour.  His  stile  is  co- 
pious and  flowing :  but  not  indeed  very  pure,  refined,  or  classical; 
and  is  occasionally  deformed  with  Scotticisms. 

The  work  indeed,  though  upon  the  whole  favourable  to  Mr. Dick's 
credit  as  an  author,  is  by  no  means  free  from  considerable  ble- 
mishes. Great  taste  and  skill  is  necessary  in  transfusing  and  para- 
phrasing the  dignified  simplicity  and  brevity  of  the  scripture  sto- 
ries into  an  elaborate,  diffuse,  and  detailed  modern  narrative.  To  make 
up  for  a  deficiency  of  materials,  the  preacher  is  often  too  apt  lo 
invent  new  situations,  additional  particulars,  and  to  give  passions 
of  his  own  to  the  personages  of  the  scene,  for  the  sake  of  increas- 
ing its  activity,  and  rendering  it  more  shewy  and  impressive.  Mean- 
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while  these  rhetorical  insertions  often  harmonize  very  meanly  with 
the  native  graces  of  the  original.  Of  this  nature  we  might  adduce 
several  instances  of  faults  into  which  Mr.  Dick  has  fallen,  both 
with  regard  to  the  action  and  the  sentiments  pourtrayed  in  his  dis- 
courses. 

For  example :  Why  travel  out  of  the  record  for  the  purpose 
of  suffering  his  own,  and  of  leading  the  imaginations  of  his  hear- 
ers, to  insult,  triumph  over,  and  libel  the'  rich  man'  and  the 
'mitred  priest/ as  in  the   following  loose  and  puerile  reflexions  ? 

^l  The  lame  man  (Acts  iii.)  begged  alms  from  all  the  passen- 
gers, from  the  poor  as  well  as  from  the  rich;  and  perhaps  he  often 
found,  that  the  former  were  more  ready  to  give  their  mite  than  the 
latter  to  bestow  their  larger  sums.  The  mitred  priest  might  have 
passed  him  without  notice,  while  the  humble  mechanic  stopped  to 
share  with  him  the  scanty  earnings  of  his  industry.'     (p.  77.) 

Let  us  turn  also  to  p.  202,  where  he  is  speaking  of  the  condemna- 
tion of  St.  Stephen,  and  mark  the  sage,  profound,  and  salutary  me- 
ditation with  which  Mr.  D.  concludes: 

'  But  the  observance  of  legal  forms  could  not  atone  for  the  neg- 
lect of  material  justice  in  condemning  him  on  false  evidence,  am! 
interrupting  his  defence.  Alas  !  this  is  not  the  only  instance,  in 
which  law  has  been  perverted  to  the  destruction  of  the  innocent,  and 
the  most  nefarious  deeds  have  been  coloured  with  an  appearance 
of  respect  to  order  and  equity.' 

Art.  13. — Lord  Nelson.  A  Funeral  Sermon,  chiefly  preached  ok 
the  late  Thanksgiving  Day  at  Thursford  and  Snoring  in  'AW- 
folk,  near  the  Birth  Place  of  this  great  Man.  With  a  parti* 
c.ular  View  to  his  most  useful  Life  and  glorious  Death.  Bif 
the  Rev.  George  Cooke,  M.A.  Fe'lov:  of  St.  John's,  Cambridge. 
The  Profits  of  this  Sermon  (if  any)  are  intended  to  be  pre-, 
sented  tozcards  some  Public  Memorial  of  Lord  Nelson  in  Nor- 
wich or  Norfolk.     4to.     2s.  6d.     Chappie.     1805. 

THE  parenthesis  in  the  title  page  of  this  sermon  gives  hopes 
of  a  greater  degree  of  sapience  in  the  revenred  author  than  the  thir- 
ty onepagesof  rhapsody  prove  him  to  possess.  It  is  well  known  that, 
many  a  man  has  passed  in  the  world  for  a  person  of  some  talents, 
till  he  has  published  himself  a  blockhead:  in  the  numbec  of  these 
unfortunates  it  would  be  uncivil  to  rank  Sir.  Cook;  but  after  the 
perusal  of  this  specimen  of  pulpit  eloquence,  we  could  not  help 
exclaiming,  like  the  fox  in  the  fable,  when  he  found  the  mask,  }  O 
quanta  species  !  cerebrum  non  habet  !'  for  the  type  and  the  paper 
are  of  an  excellent  sort  ;  but  the  contents  are  all  of  the  sarae  des- 
cription as  the  following  :  1  As  to  him  whose  lot  it  is  16  address  \ou 
in  the  name  of  your  grateful  country,  if  my  abilities  are  so  humble, 
or  your  hearts  are  so  hard,  that  I  cannot  move  you,  I  should  utter- 
ly be  ashamed  not  to  be  moved  myself.     And  1   have  a  thousand 
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times  over  thanked  the  great  mixer  of  ihe  cup  of  life,  that  among 
many  other  mercies  he  has  not  dealt  me  a  heart  thick  coated  with 
apathy,  or  beating  only  to  the  pulse  of  lukewarm  indifference.  And 
though  such  a  disposition  may  have  its  sorrows  as  well  as  joys,  I 
would  not  part  with  it  for  the  unfeeling  sneer  of  stoical  philosophy, 
or  the  blest  insipidities  of  grandeur.'  Thus  much  says  Mr.  C.  of 
himself;  but  when  the  village  in  which  Nelson  was  born,  rises  to  his 
view,  '  its  cottages,'  he  exclaims,  '  skirt  your  coast,  and  it  is  embo- 
somed in  the  ocean.  And  here  let  us  indulge  imagination  a  little, 
where  for  once  even  superstition  is  harmless — The  omens  at  his 
birth-were  highly  propitious.  He  was  cradled  amid  the  howlings  or 
the  tempest,  and  the  beating  of  the  billows,  &c.'  p.  10,  If  poor 
Nelson's  monument  be  not  erected  in  Norfolk  till  a  sum  adequate 
to  the  purpose  be  collected  from  the  sale  of  this  sermon,  and  of 
sermons  like  this,  we  fear  a  stone  will  not  be  laid  before  the  Greek 
Kalends. 

Art.  1-1. — Luperium  Pelagi.  A  Sermon,  preached  at  Cirences- 
ter, by  the  Rev.  John  Bulman,  Chaplain  to  General  Phil* 
Upson's  late  Regiir.ent  of  10th  Light  Dragoons,  on  Thursday, 
December  5th,  1805,  being  the  Day  appointed  for  a  General 
Thanksgiving.     4to.     Robinson.      1803. 

Akt.  15. — A  Sermon,  preached  at  the  Great  Synagogue,  Duke's 
Place,  on  the  14th  Kisluv  (A  31.)  55(io,  answering  to.Thurs*. 
day,  5th  December,  1805,  being  the  Day  appointed  for  a  Ge- 
neral Thanh giving  for  the  Success  of  his  Majesty's  Fleet  under 
Jsord  Nelson,  oJJ'  Trafalgar  ;  by  the  Rev.  Solomon  llirsche/l, 
Presiding  Rabbi  (erroneously  styled  the  Jligh-Priest)  of  the 
German  Jeics  in  London.  Arranged  and  rendered  into  English 
by  a  Friend,     -ilo.     Richardson.     1805. 

Art.  1 6". — A  ^Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  Nelson.  A  Sermon,  deli- 
vered at  West  Cozves,  November  10th,  1805.  By  John  Styles. 
Second  Edition.     8rt>,      Is.     Williams  and  Smith.    1805. 

Art.  17'— -The  true  Basis  of  National  Confulence  in  Seasons  of 
Distress.  A  Sermon,  delivered  in  the  Parish  Church  of  St. 
J  ames',  Bristol,  on  Thursday  the  5th  Day  of  December^  1805, 
being  the  Day  appointed  for  a  General  Thanksgiving  on  Accouiti 
of  the  tale  glorious  Victory  obtained  over  (he  combined  Fleets  of 
France  and  Spain.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Biddulph,  A.M.  Mi- 
nister of  the  said  Church,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Right  Honoura- 
ble the  Doisager  Lady  Bagott.  Svo,  Is.  Bristol^  Lauddqwn. 
1805. 

Art.  18. — Victory  considered  as  an  Iucentive  to  Piety,  Temperance, 
and  Charity.  A  Sermon,  preached  in  the  Parish  of  Tezckesbury, 
on  Thursday  the  5th  of  December,  1805,  being  the  Day  appoint- 
ed for  a  National   Thanksgiving   (a  Almighty  God  for   our  latg 

Ceit,  Ulv.  Vol.  !.  April,   1S0G.  J?f 
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Victories  over  (he  combined  Fleets  of  France  and  Spain.  By 
the  Rev.  Robert  Knight,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Tewkesbury.  Svo  .  U, 
Longman.     1805. 

THE  three  last  sermons  were  solely  published  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Patriotic  Fund, which  we  are  fearful  will  not  be  greatly  enriched 
by  the  sale  thereof,  That  of  the  Jewish  Rabbi  and  of  the  Rev.  John 
Bulrhan  are  of  no  better  a  cast. 

Art.  19.— Christian  Sympathy  iseeping  over  the  Calamities  of  JVar, 
*  A   Sermon,  preached  at  Pell-street   Meeting,  Ratdijfe    High- 
way, Wednesday,  February  16th,  180G,  being  the  Day  appointed 
for  a  Fast  throughout  Great  Britain.  By  Thomas  Cloutt.     Svo. 
Baynes.     180(). 

MR.  Cloutt's  sermon  is  as  good  as  the  above;  i.  e.  good,  for  no- 
thing. 

Art.  20. — A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Scots'  Church,  London  Wall, 
on  Thursday,  December  5th,  180.5,  being  the  Day  appointed  for  a 
General  Thanksgiving,  By  Robert  Young,  D.D.  4ro.  Longman. 
&c.     1S05. 

THIS  discourse,  notwithstanding  the  diffidence  with  which  the 
author  lays  it  before  the  public,  is  extremely  creditable. 

Art.  21. — The  true  Dependence  and  Duty  of  Man.  Being  a  Sermon 
preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Saint  Andrew,  Norxvich,  upondhe 
Thanksgiving  Day,  December  5,  1805,  for  Lord  Nelson's  Vic- 
tory, and  published  by  Request.  By  the  Rev. Lancaster  Adkin,  M:A. 
of  Bennet  College.  Cambridge,  and  Rector  of  Belaugh  in  Nor- 
folk.    Svo.    Is.     Ostell.    1806. 

WHATEVER  impression  the  delivery  of  this  discourse  from  the 
pulpit  might  make  upon  the  congregation  of  St.  Andrew,  we  ear. 
assure  our  readers  it  is  but  ill  calculated  for  the  closet,  having  uci- 
ther  beginning,  nor  middle,  nor  end. 

Art.  22. — Victory  ai\d  Death.'  The  Substance  of  a  Discourse  deliver' 
ed  December  5th,  1805,  the  Day  of  General  Thanksgiving  for  the 
total  Defeat  of  the  Combined  Fleets  by  Lord  Nelson,  in  Aid  of  the 
Patriotic  Fund.     By  Thomas  Wood.  Svo.    Baynes,    180b". 

THE  substance  qi  this  discourse  is  like  its  author — Wood. 


DRAMA. 

Art.  23. — The  Schoolfor  Friends,  a  Comedy,  in  five  Acts,  as  per- 
forweduith  distinguished  Success  by  their  Majesties'  Serva,nts  c>i 
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the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane.  Written  by  Miss  Chambers.  The 
fourth  Edition.  Svo.   2s.  6d.     Barker  and  Son.  .1806. 

THE  distinguished  success  with  which  this  comedy  has  been  re- 
ceived by  the  public,  is  to  be  attributed  more  to  the  morality 
which  pervades  the  piece,  than  to  the  vis  comic 7,  of  which  it  is  en- 
tirely destitute.  It  is  however  highly  creditable  to  the  authoress, 
whose  first  ..attempt  it  is  at  dramatic  fame,  and  affords  us  a  pleasing 
hope  that  she  will  one  day  or  other  be  abie  to  explode  the  trash  of 
Reynolds  and  Co.  from  our  theatres,  of  which  they  have  too  long 
enjoyed  the  monopoly. 

POETRY. 

Art.  21.—JII  Saints'    Church,    Derby.     A  Poem.     By  John    Ed- 
wards.    Ato.     p]>.  44-.     Rivington.      1S06. 

IF  an  expression  irrthis  poem  had  not  intimated  that  Mr.  Edwards 
is  a  young  man,  or  that  this  is  his  first  poetical  effort, 

'  the  conscious  Muse  forbears 

With  unfledg'd  wing' 

we  should  have  conceived  that  he  was  an  adept  in  hi-s  Iv'gh  profes- 
sion, well  versed  by  experience  in  all  the  arts  of  composition,  and  in 
the  combinations  of  harmony,  without,  which  the  utterance  of  in- 
spiration-is  xvild  and  incoherent. — If  this  Poem  on  All  Saints' Church. 
be  indeed  a  juvenile  or  a  lirst  attempt  ;  and  if  it  be  allowed  to  us  to 
judge  of  the  fruits  'of  autumn  by  the  blossom-promises  of  the  spring, 
wc  will  venture  to  predict,  that  Mr.  Edwards'  poetry  will  increase 
the  refined  enjoyments  of  taste,  and  (if  he  persevere  under  the  gui- 
dance of  the  same  spirit)  will  strengthen  the  energies  of  virtue. 

The  description  of  the  river  Dement,  as  seen  from  the  '  Glory  of 
the  Vale,'  the  Tower  of  All  Saints,  will  surely  justify  our  favourable 
presentiments. 

'  Lo,  here  the  Derwcnt  leads  his  train:  —  not.  now 
With  playful  step,  as  when  a  stripling  nurs'd 
By  Nymphs  of  Peak  in  sparry  caves,  he  raock'd 
Lisping,  the  gurgle  of  the  rills  ;  nor  clad 
As  when  in  vesture  green  he  wildly  stroll'd 
Waking  the  echos  of  the  rocky  glens 
Of   Matlock  ;  but  in  grand  procession  here, 
With  pomp  of  isles,  and  with  the  deepen'd  sound 
As  of  ten  thousand  footsteps,  lo  he  bends 
Onward  his  splendid  march,  bearing  at  large 
His  crystal  mirror,  on  whose  disk  is  seen,  * 

(So  on  their  shields  the  knights  of  Charlemagne 
At  tournament,  bore  each    his  proud  device,) 
Nobly  display'd — this  glory  of  the  vale  ! 
And  the  blue  lustre  of  circumfluent  sLie.%' 
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Th.e  following  is  a  fair  specimen  cf  our  Author's  powers  in  the 
intricacies  of  description  :  '   r"     ' 

'  Walls  of  stone  high-rang'd 
In  massive  tier  of  stories,  each  inwrought 
With  labour  exquisite  of  human  ait; 
Lines  flowing  upward  in  the  form  aiimir'd 
E'er  since  the  rainbow  shone  whose  apex*  points 
To  higher  arches,  spanning  apertures, 
Where  gleams  of  light  through  the  dark  trellis  break 
In  pleasing  contrast  ;  buttresses,  that  front 
Each  way  thequarter'd  winds,  their  capitals 
Kising  like  plumed  helms  in  sloping  file, 
Their  base  as  ancient  Zion's  bulwarks  firm  ; 
And  far  aloft,  pointing  to  l6ftier  height,' 
Turrets  and  pinnacles? 

We  agree  with  Mr.  E.  in  his  opinion  of  the  Gothic  arch,  and  with 
much  pleasure  quote  his  observations,  which  give  proof  of  his  good 
taste.  ■ 

The  repose  of  the  annexed  picture  is  beautiful,  and  the  colouring 
appropriately  chaste: 

'  Contiguous  stands 
The  steeple  ;  whence  ihe  loudly-pealing  belts 
Sound  their  sweet  sabbath  welcome.     Thro'  the  air, 
The  fresh  and  open  air,  it  widely  floats  ; 
Sweet  music  of  a  Christian  country.     Ye 
Who  dwell  by  cultur'd  farms  retir'd,.  and  ye 
Whose  lonelier  hovels  edge  the  barren  tracts 
Of  moor  or  mountain;  while  with  ear  attent, 
Ye  listen  to  its  constant  sink  and   swell 
So  soothing,  or,  with  livelier  pleasure  thrill'd, 
Lift  up  your  children,  and  to  them  point  out 
The  object  whence  it  flows,  their  beautiful  eyes 
Bright'ning  with  earnest  wonder  ;  ye,  untaught 
By  other  than  that  minstrelsy,  discern, 
Why  thus  the  steeple's  chinky  walls  ascend 
Distinct  above  the  church.' 

We  envy  not  the  feelings  of  that  reader,  who  does  not  thank  us  for. 
the  following  extract  : 


*  Dr  Knox  has  expressed  liis  disapprobation  of  tlie  pointed  golhic  arch, 
asserting  that  tlie  angle  at  the  vertex  hurts  tlie  eye,  ;ir.d  is  awkward  and  un- 
pleasing.  I  cannot  agreii'wifli  him  on  this  subject.  A  large  arch  is  certainly 
more  pleasing  to  the  eye  llian  one  of  smaller  dimension,  and,  as  the  gothic 
arch  is  formed  of  the  arc  o'f  a  greatei  circle  than  the  diameter  of  a  round  arch 
admits,  I  iather  conceive  that  (where  a  due  proportion  is  preserved,)  imagina- 
tion supplies  the  continuation  ot  the  greater  curve;  in  which  cast,  the  eye 
wiifnet  be  displeased  wi  th  the  intersection  as  the  apex. 
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*  How  sweet  and  pleasant  is  the  light  of  day  I 
All  living  nature  quaffs,  with   grateful  zest, 
'I'h'  immortal  essence  ;  of  material  things 
Purest,  and  only  sustenance  whereon 
In  social  banquet  ev'ry  creature  joins, 
Impassive  spirits,  and  corporeal  forms. 
Go  forth  at  vernal  dawn,  thou  who  would'st  feast 

On  this  refreshment,  forth  among  the  meads, 
The  lawns,  the  woodland  skirts,  and  rural  walks 
By  lucid  fountain  winding,  or  clear  stream, 
Whose  bosom-folds  of  mist  the  morning  breeze 
Wreaths  gracefully.     Already  has  the  lark 
Awoke  her  matin  song,  upwihgihgstill 
The  shoreless  azure  :  od'rous  sweet  ascends 

Th'  invisible  incense  of  the  violet  flowers  ; 

And  as  thy  foot  surmounts  the  upland,  lo, 
The  rising  sun  !  glorious  in  majesty  ! — ■ 

Of  light  ineffable  himself,  he  pours 

O'er  hcav'n  and  earth  the  vivifying  flood. 

Creation  wakes  ;  in  the  linnumber'd  forms 

Of  beauty  rob'd  ;  and  beams,  and  buds,  and  breathe". 

And  harps  her  many-voiced  minstrelsy  : 

Glitters  the  pearly  dew;  with   glossier  green, 

All  living  wave  the  million  million  leaves, 

Earth's  vegetable  mor.ads  ;  and  one  smile, 

Of  placid  gladness   and  mix'd  gratitude, 

Is  clearly  featur'd  on  all  visible  things. 

Thy  heart  has  caught  the  impulse,  and  responds 

With  lively  sympathy  ;  and  thy  whole  soul 

With  nature's  joys  and  consolations  cheer'd, 

Gathers  new  strength.     As  when  with  holy  faith, 

On  Bethlem's  plain  the  patriarch  rear'd  the  stone 

Whereon,  in  slumber  pillow'd,  he  had  seen 

The  vision  of  the  heavenly  ladder,  so, 

Thy  soul,  that  in  the  opening  morning  reads 

The  love  of  God   to  that  diviner  love 

His  word  reveals,  looks  up  with  strengthen'd  faith, 

And  builds  her  footstool  on  his  lower  works.' 

The  following  thought  is  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  (to  us)  original 

-  Oft  the  blue-eyed  Spring 
Had  met  me  with  her  blossoms,  as  the  dove 
Of  old  return'd  with  olive-leaf,  to  cheer 
The  patriarch  mourning  o'er  a  world  destroy'd.' 

Unmixed  praise  is  of  suspicious  value  ;  we  shall  therefore  men- 
tion some  expressions,  which  appear  tons  objectionable,  and  which, 
if  our  judgment  be  right,  the  author  will  thank  us  for  pointing  out  to 
his  future  coHsider&tidn'.     lie   has  chosen  a  difficult  subject,  which 
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has  in  itself  a  great  many  points  that  require  dexterous  manage- 
ment in  their  introduction  ;  so  that  his  failure  in  these  particulars 
is  rather  the  fault  of  his  topic,  than  of  his  skill. 

Thus,  such  expressions  as  the  following  must  necessarily  be  mea- 
sured prose : 

'  Why  men  up-built  aloft  the  belfry-tower.' — 

4  Not  of  this  stile,  All  Saints !   thy  colonnades.'— 

'  When  the  churches  first 
Were  used  as  Cemeteries' — 

'Saw  the  first  churches  founded' — - 

Many  lines  even  (as  in  p.  23.)  can  scarcely  be  dignified  with  the 
title  of  measured  prosf. 

We  do  not  admire  the  epithet'  many  languaged,'  applied  to  tem- 
pests. 

'  Ye  many-languaged  tempests,  that  delight 
Around  this  tower  to  revel. — ' 

A  poet  is  very  liable  to  be  deceived  by  his  own  ear.  Verses  which 
he  himself  recites,  will  naturally  appear  to  '  trill  harmoniously  :* 
his  own  feelings  gjve  a  tone,  and  emphasis  to  expression!,  which,  to 
the  unprepared  ear  of  a  stranger,  would  appear  unmeaning  and  in- 
sipid. We  have  no  doubt  that  by  a  clfma.v  ot  t»ne  (if  we  may  so 
speak)  Mr.  E.  would  convey  fenergy  into  t be  last  line  of  the  follow- 
ing passage,  but  it  is  in  reality  a  weak  verse,  to  which  the  aid  <\t 
capitals  in  vain  attempt  to  give  consequence  and  dignity. 

— ■ — '  every  eye,  beholding  Thee, 
From  the  tar-tiavel'(f  tasteful  Amateur's, 
That  with  impassion'd  gaze  contemplates  long 
The  Gothic  grandeur  of  thy  tow'r,  to  his, 
The  simple  pedant   boy's;   bright  glistening 
With  nature's  fire,  instinctively  shallown, 

TlIOU   AIIT,  INDEED,   A    NOBLE   EDIFICE   !' 

The  Story  of  Dale-Abbey  is  the  worst  part  of  the  poem.  It  is 
altogether  an  uninteresting  Episode.  It  was  introduced,  perhaps, 
as  a  relief,  a  kind  of  Chape  I '.oj  Ease  to  the  mother  church,  but  th© 
mother  church  can  do  very  well  without  it. 

We  will  parody  a  passage  in  this  part  of  the  work  by  way  of  ad- 
trice  for  the  poet's  luture  consideration^ 

'  Heve,  with  purifying  wand, 
Let  the  stern  spirit  of  correction  stand, 
And  sweep  it  to  oblivion.' — Vide  p.  3y. 

The  Gothic  grandeur  and  religious  gloom  of  a  sacred  edifice  shed 
their  influence  on  the  early  dawnings  of  the  mind  of  Chuttcrton. 

'  When  the  lonely  breeze 
Sigh3  as  it  passes  by  the  mossy  tomb, 
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And.  the  mild  evening-planet  sheds  its  beams 

With  soothing  influence,  peering  o'er  the  vanes 

Of  the  dark  steeple  ;  then  '*  Aft  "  conscious  lyre 

Surrender'd  to  th'  impression,  and  "  evoked.' 

Its  softest  melodies.' Poem  on  All-Saints.     P.  19* 

The  starry  light  of  the  lamp  of  genius  lighted  that  unfortunate 
young  man  to  ruin.  May  the  poet  of  All-Saints,  who  follows  the 
light  of  the  same  flame,  pursue  it  with  undeviating  step  through 
those  paths  which  now  his  '  soul  loves/  which  are  the  paths  of 
peace  here,  and  which  lead  to  everlasting  happiness  ! 

Art.  25. — Hymns,  Elegies,  and  Miscellaneous  Pieces  in  Poetic 
Prose,  written  originally  in  Trench  by  the  Abbe  de  Reyrac.  Trans- 
lated  by  T.  B.  Wright.  Svo.  pp.  241.  5s.  Ostell.  1805. 

THOSE  who  admire    Harvey's    Meditations,    will    thank    Mr. 
Wright  for  translating  the  Abbe  de  Reyrac's  Hymns  into  English. 


Art  2$. — Poems  by   Edvard  Rushton.     Small  Svo. 

Ostell.     1806. 


pp\ 


162.  6s, 


MR.  RUSHTON  has  the  praise  of  having  written  the  popular 
and  pathetic  ballad  of  the  •  Neglected  Tar.'  His  poems  of  the  light 
kind  have  considerable  merit;  where  he  attempts  the  ode,  he  fails, 
The  Ode  to  the  Memory  ofChatterton  is  among  the  worst;  but  the 
Verses  to  the  Memory  of  Bums  are  the  best  in  this  collection.  They 
are  uniformly  good,  and  are  worthy  of  their  subject. 

To  the  Memory  of  Robert  Burns. 

'  'Neath  the  green  turf,  dear  nature's  child, 
Sublime,  pathetic,  artless,  wild, 
Of  all  thy  quips  and  cranks  despoil'd, 

Cold  dost  thou  lie, 
And  many  a  youth  and  maiden  mild 

Shall  o'er  thee  sigh. 

'  Those  powers  that  eagle-wing' d  could  scar. 
That  heart  which  ne'er  was  cold  before, 
That  tongue  which  caused  the  table's  roar, 

Are  now  laid  low, 
And  Scotia's  sons  shall  hear  no  more 
Thy  rapturous  flow. 

-  Warm'd  with  a  '  spark  of  nature's  fire,' 
From  the  rough  plough  thou  didst  aspire, 
To  make  a  sordid  world  admire, 

And  few  like  thee, 
Oh  Bvirns !  have  swept  the  minstrel's  lyre 
With  ecstacy, 
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?'  Ere  winter's  icy  vapours  fail, 
rIlie  violet  in  th'  uncultur'd  dale 
So  sweetly  scents  the  passing  gale, 

That  shepherd  boys, 
Led  by  the  fragrance  they  inhale, 

Soon  find  their  prize. 

'  So,  when  to  life's  chill  glens  confin'd^ 
Thy  rich,tho'  rough,  uncultured  mind, 
•  Pour'd  on  the  sense  of  each  rude  hind 
Such  dulcet  lays, 
That  to  thy  brow  was  soon  assigned 

The  wreath  of  praise, 

'  Anon,  with  nobler  daring  blest, 
The  wild  notes  throbbing  at  thy  breast, 
Of  friends,  wealth,  fortune,   unpossess'd, 

Thy  fervid  mind 
Towards  fame's  proud  turrets  boldly  pres3'd, 

And  pleas'd  mankind. 

'  But  what  avail'd  thy  powers  to  please, 
When  want  approach 'ft,  and  pale  disease  ; 
Could  these  thy  infant  brood  appease, 

That  wail'd  for  bread, 
Or  could  they  for  a  moment  ease 

Thy  woe-worn  head  ? 

*  Applause,  poor  child  of  minstrelsy, 
Was  all  the  world  e'er  gave  to  thee  ; 
Unmoved,  by  pinching  penury 

They  saw  thee  torn, 
And  now,  (kind  souls)  with  sympathy 
Thy  loss  they  mourn. 

*  Oh  how  I  loath  the  bloated  train, 
Who  oft  had  heard  thy  witching  strain, 
Yet  when  thy  frame  was  rack'd  with  pain> 

Could  keep  aloof, 
And  eye  with  opulent  disdain, 

Thy  lowly  roof. 

*  Yes,  proud  Dumfries,  oh  !  would  to  heaven 
Thou  hadstfrom  that  cold  spot  been  driven, 
Thou  might'st  have  found  some  sheltering  haven 

On  this  side  Tweed, 
Yet  ah  !  e'«nhere  poor  bards  have  striven, 
And  died  in  need. 

4  True  genius  scorns  to  flatter  knaves. 
Or  crouch  amidst  a  race  of  slaves, 
His  soul,  while  fierce  the  tempest  raves, 

No  tremor  knows, 
And  with  unshaken  nerve  he  braves 

Life's  pelting  woes. 
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'  No  wonder  then  that  thou  shouldst  find 
Th'  averted  glance  of  half  mankind, 
Shouldst  see  the  sly,  slow,  supple  mind 

To  wealth  aspire, 
While  scorn,  neglect,  and  want,  corhbin'd 

To  quench  thy  fir*. 

*  While  wintry  winds  pipe  loud  and  strong, 
The  high  perch'd  storm  cock  pours  his  song, 
So  thy  Eolian  lyre  was  strung, 

'Midst  chilling  times, 
Yet  cheerly  didst  thou  roll  along 

Thy  '  routh  of  rhymes.' 

*  And  oh!  that  routh  of  rhymes  shall  raise 
For  thee  a  lasting  pile  of  praise, 

Haply  some  wing  in  these  our  days, 

lias  higher  soar'd  ; 
But  from  the  heart  more  melting  lays 

Were  never  poui'd. 

'  Where  Ganges  rolls  his  yellow  tide, 
Where  blest  Columbia's  waters  glide, 
Old  Scotia's  sons,  spread  far  and  wide, 

Shall  oft  rehearse, 
With  sorrow  some,  but  all  with  pride. 
Thy  witching  verse. 

*  In  early  spring  thy  earthy  bed, 
Shall  be  with  many  a  wild  flower  spread, 
The  violet  there  its  sweets  shall  shed, 

In  humble  guise, 
And  there  the  mountain-daisy's  head 
Shall  duly  vise. 

'While  darkness  reigns,  should  bigotr}', 
With  boiling  blood  and  bended  knee, 
Scatter  the  weeds  of  infamy 

O'er  thy   cold  clay, 
Those  weeds,  at  light's  first  blush,  shall  be 
Soon  swept  away. 

'  And  when  thy  scorners  are  no  more, 
The  lonely  glens,  and  sea-beat  shore, 
Where  thou  hast  croon'd  thy  fancies  o'er, 

With  soul  elate 
Oft  shall  the  bard  at  eve  explore, 

And  mourn  thy  fate.'* 
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MEDICINE. 

Art.  27.—  Critical  Reflections  on  several  important  Practical  Point*. 
relative  to  the  Cataract :  comprehending  an  Account  of  a  New  and 
Successful  Method  of  Couching  particular  Species  of  that   Disease. 
By  Samuel  Cooper,  Member  oj  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  Sro, 
Longman.     1S05. 

MR.  COOPER  is  a  strenuous  advocate  for  the  old  method  of 
removing  the  cataract  from  the  axis  of  vision  by  couching.  His 
opinion  appears  to  be  founded  chiefly  on  the  observations  of  Mr. 
Hey,  and  Prof.  Scarpa,  of  Richter.  and  Paliisen,  names  of  the  high- 
est respectability  in  modern  s-urgery.  He. affirms  that  the  practice 
uf  couching  fell  into  disrepute  in  consequence  of  the  general  igno- 
rance of  the  correct  anatomy  of  the  eye,  which  then  prevailed  ;  and 
that  the  recent  improvements  in  this  respect1,  have  removed  the  ob- 
jections to  the  operation,  which  were  formerly  valid.  He  takes  an 
ample  view  of  the  difficulties  and  probable  ill  consequences  of  the 
operation  of  extraction  ;  and  ulates,  with  considerable  discrimina- 
tion, on  the  circumstances  upon  which  the  practitioner  may  build  his 
prognoses  as  to  the  quantity  of  relief  which  an  operation  will  proba- 
bly afford.  The 'new  method  '  of  couching  is  one  which  has  been 
lately  recommended  by  Scarpa,  and  the  'particular  species'  to  which 
it  relates,  is  chietly  the  membraneous  cataract,  arising  from  an  opa- 
city of  a  part  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  which  may  have  been  left 
in  the  axis  of  the  eye,  alter  an  operation.  It  bus  been  observed 
both  by  Professor  Scarpa,  and  Mr.  Hjev  of  Leeds,  that  if  any  flakes 
or  small  portions  of  the  membranes,  or  of  the  lens,  happen  to  fall  in- 
to the  anterior  chamber  of  the  aqueous  humour,  they  were  more  ra- 
pidly absorbed  than  those  which  remained  in  the  posterior  chamber  : 
hence  the  former  was  led  to  perform  an  operation  which  the  latter 
also  hinted  at,  namely,  by  means  of  a  needle  slightly  curved  at  its 
point,  to  force  into  the  anterior  chamber  through  the  pupil,  the 
portions  of  the  secondary  membraneous  cataract,  as  well  as  of  the 
soft  or  caseous  cataract  itself,  which  had  been  broken  down.  Mr. 
Cooper  has  presented  us  with  a  translation  of  half  a  dozen  cases  from 
Scarpa,  in  which  this  operation  is  stated  to  have  been  completely 
successful. 

Mr.  C.  has  given  a  plate  of  Professor  8carpays  needle,  which,  it 
must  be  observed,  is  somewhat  similar  to  one  that  has  been  figured 
by  Mr.  John  Bell.  It  were  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  discuss  the 
question  at  issue.  The  author  has  retained  several  able  counsel, and 
his  cause  is  rationally  conducted. 

Art.  28. — An  Improved  Method  of  treating  Strictures  of  the 
Urethra.  By  Thomas  Whately,  c]c.  Svo.  pp.  235.  Johnson. 
1806. 

CERTAINLY  never  did  the  distresses  of  mankind  receive  more 
effectual  relief  than  they  have  derived  from  the  invention  of  the  ap- 
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plication  of  caustics  to  strictures  of  the  urethra,  first  due,  we 
believe,  to  that  ornament  of  his  profession,  John  Hunter.  Mr. 
Home  has,  to  our  personal  knowledge,  employed  the  lunar  caustic 
in  multitudes  of  cases  with  admirable  dexterity  and  advantage. 
Mr.  Whatejy,  we  have  understood,  has  also  met  with  great  success. 
Why  should  he  quarrel  with  Mr.  Home,  about  the  kind  of  caustic 
and  other  minute  particulars  ?  Both  of  these  gentlemen  deserve 
the  thanks  of  the  community,  and  will  have  their  reward. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  29. — Retrospect  of  Philosophical,  Mechanical,  Chemical  and 
Agricultural  Discoveries;  being  an  Abridgment  of  the  Periodic 
cut  and  other  Publications,  English  and  Foreign,  relative  to 
Arts,  Chemistry,  Manufactures,  Agriculture,  and  Natural 
Philosophy.  Accompanied  occasionally  toith  Remarks  on  the- 
Merits  or  Defects  of  the  respective  Papers,  and  in  some  Cases 
shozoing  to  zzhat  other  useful  Purposes  Inventions  may  be  direct- 
ed, and  Discoveries  extended  beyond  the  original  Vieio  of  their 
Authors,    pp.  401.     London.      YVyatt. 

THIS  work  is  of  a  periodical  description,  and  three  times  in  the; 
year  announces  the  various  occurrences  which  have  taken  place  iu 
the  departments  of  philosophy  and  the  arts,  in  the  manner  stated  iu 
its  most  copious  title.  Great  diligence  has  been  used  to  collect 
much  information  in  little  room,  and  not  without  success,  The  per- 
formance is  likely  to  be  useful  to  many,  whose  leisure;. whose  circum- 
stances, or  whose  inclination,  do  not  permit  the  perusal  of  more 
dilfuse  or  accurate  works.  This  may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of 
newspaper  of  science,  and  we  are  ready  to  admit  that  no  single 
periodical  work  can  supply  all  the  information  here  contained.  Ae- 
the  same  time  it  would  be  unfair  to  the  public  to  state  that  all  the 
analyses,  or  abridgments  which  are  here  found,  are  entitled  to  the- 
praise  of  perspicuity  and  accuracy.  In  fact,  there  are  some  in- 
stances where  great  carelessness  may  he  observed,  and  if  the  editors 
expect  to  acquire  or  to  preserve  the  favour  of  the  public,  that  wili 
not  be  done  by  such  specimens  of  analytical  powers,  or  chemical- 
sagacity,  as  are  displayed  at  page  218,  where  a  Iqrig  and  very  absurd 
account  is  given  of  a  patent  bleaching  liquor,  where  the  writer  seems 
ignorant  of  the  identity  of  the  acetous  and  pyrolignous  acid:;, 
and  of  the  ready  solubility  of  acetite  of  little,  as  well  as  of  many 
other  sufficiently  obvious  particulars,  though  it  must  be  acknowledge  I 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  give  a  scientific  account  of  the  patentee'; 
preparation,  In  general,  however,  the  articles  are  cot  thus  ob- 
jectionable. 

Art.  30. — The  Life  of  the  much-lamented  Vice- Admiral  Ijard   Vis- 
count jselson,    Knight  of  the  Bath,  Duke  of  Bronte,,  &-c,  Bj  tit 
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Author   of  the  Manchester   Guide.      8vo.      Is.      BickerstafFe* 
1805.. 

THE  breath  Lad   scarcely  left  the  body  of  the  ifnmortal  Nelson. 
when  the  press  teemed  with  '  lives,  and   histories,  and  biographical 
anecdotes,'  of  the  lamented  hero.     As  the  history  of  his  life  is,  how- 
ever, about  to  appear  under  the  auspices  of  his  family,  we  shall  sus- 
pend all  remarks  for  the  present,  observing  only  that  the  work    be-  ' 
lore  us  is,   we  believe,  sufficiently  accurate   as  to  dates  arid   facts,  ' 
which  are  related  with  tameness  and  insipidity. 
_ 

Art.  31  — Memoirs  of  the  professional  Life  of  the  late  most  Noble 
Lord  Horatio  Nelson,  Viscount  and  Baron  Nelson  of  the  Nile,  and 
of  Biirnham  Thorpe  in  the  County  of  Norfolk,  Baron  Nelson  of  the 
Nile  and  of  llilborongh  in  the  said  County,  Knight  of  the  most 
Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath,  Vice  Admiral  of  the  White  Squa- 
dron of  the  Fleet,  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  his  Majesty's  Ships 
and  J''cssels  in   the  Mediterranean,  also  Duke  of  Bronte  in   Sicily, 

■  Knight  Grand  Cross  (f  the  Sicilian  Order  of  St.  Ferdinand  and  of 
Merit,  Member  of  the  Ottoman  Order  of  the  Crescent,  and  Knight 
Grand  Commander  of  the  Order  of  St.  Joachim  ;  comprehending 
authentic  and  circumstantial  Details  of  his  glorious  Achievements 
under  the  British  Flag,  and  a  Sketch  of  his  parliamentary  Conduct 
and  Private  Character,  with  Biographical  Particulars   of  Contem- 

.  porari/  Naval  Officers  ;  to  xihich  is  added  by  way  of  Supplement,  a 
correct  Narrative  of  the  Ceremonies  attending  his  Funeral.  By 
Joshua  If 'kite,  Esq.  Third  Edition,  considerably  enlarged.  iZmo. 
6ft     Cundee.     1 806'. 

■COPIOUS  gleanings  from  newspapers,  annual  registers,  ecc' 
compared,  however,  with  the  former  article,  it  will  all'ordjnuch  en- 
tertainment. In  addition  to  the  life  of  the  immortal  Nelson,  the  vo- 
lume before  us  contains  biographical  particulars  of  cotemporary 
officers,  and  a  correct  narrative  of  the  ceremonies  attending  the 
late  procession   to  St.  Paul's,  with  other  details,  of  which  the  title- 

page  is  a  prolific  index. 

» 

Art.  23. — To  Your  Tents !  an  Address  to  the  Volunteers  of  the. 
United  Kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  By  the  Rev. 
Matthcis  Wilson,  A.  M.  formerly  Felloxs  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  Curate  of  Crayford,  Kent.  Hvo.  6d.  or  5s.  per 
Dozen.     Griffiths.     1806. 

.THIS  Address,  which  is  written  with  u  great  degree  of  animation, 
is  lather  ill-timed,  if  the  rumour  be  true  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
volunteer  corps  are  to  be  shortly  disbanded. 

Art.  33. — The  Juvenile  Preceptor,  or  a  Course  of  Moral  and 
Scientific  Fuslructions,  <Sr,  Second  Edition,  Vlaw.  \$.  td, 
Harris.      1805. 

. 

TIIEAP  and  good, 
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Art.  31. — A  Letter  to  a  Friend  occasioned  by  the  Death  of  ths 
Right  Honourable  William  Pitt.     Svo.     Hatchard.     1805. 

WHILE  politicians  are  speculating  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the 

author  of  this  letter  wishes  to  be  '  endured  if  he  contemplates   it  as 
i.i  Christian.'     For  this- purpose,  he  ransacks  the  scriptures  to  prove 
that  the  '  immortal  spirit,  when  separated  from  the   body,  neither 
sinks  into   a  state  of  temporary    slumber,  nor    loses   the   remem- 
brance of  the  transactions  of  antecedent  life.'     He  then  proceeds  to 
inform  his  friend,  that  *  the  disembodied  spirit   is  enabled    to  esti- 
mate   aright    the  difference  between    things    temporal   and    thiiT^ 
eternal!'  '  That  the  more  highly  Mr.  P.  may  have   rated   temporal 
things  heretofore,  the  more  awlully  impressive  will    have  been   his 
sensations,  when    his  removal  to  another  region  shall  have  taught 
him  to  feel  with  an  energy  which    mortals    cannot  feel,  that   earth 
and    all    things   pertaining    to   earth,   are   nothing,  absolutely  no- 
thing, in  comparison  with  eternity.'     lie   then  supposes  that  if  the 
voice  of  the  deceased  could  now  reach  the  British  cabinet,  if  it  could 
command  the  attention  ot'  a  British  senate,  he  would   with  solicitude 
inexpressibly  greater  than  he  ever  felt  on  any  subject  of  temporary 
concern,    entreat  statesmen  and  politicians   habitually   to    bear  in 
mind,  not  only  that  they  have  a  country   to  protect,  and  a  king  to 
serve,  but  that  they  have  also  a  Master  in  heaven  ;  discharge  your 
duty,  he  would  exclaim,  in  singleness  of  heart  as  unto  Christ,  See. 
'  &c.     This   exciamation  is  continued  through  two  pages  and  a  half, 
and  the  letter  is  concluded  with  the  pious  wish  that  the  '  grace  of  God 
may  direct  and  prosper  Mr.  Pitt's  successors!'     We  are  unable  to 
determine  whether  the  author  of  this  curious  epistle  designed  it  as 
a  satire  on  Mr.  Pitt,  or  on  those  who  have  succeeded  him  in  oflice. 

Art.  35.— Typographical  Marls  used  in  correcting   Proofs,  ex. 
plained  and  exemplified^  fur  the  Use  of  Authors,.     By  C.  Stozcer^ 

Printer.     Svo.   Is.  '  Louonan.'     1805. 

(j    ... 

•  AN  useful  publication  for  young  authors.  It  frequently  happen 
that  much  time  is  lost,  and  errors  frequently  committed,  incon- 
sequence  of  the    printer  not  clearly   understanding  the  alterations 

-pf  the  author.  The  common  mode  therefore  with  which  all  printers 
are   well  acquainted,  should  be  clearly  understood  and  adopted  by 

'  every  writer;  this  mode  is  accurately  explained  and  exemplified  in 
this  pamphlet. 

Art.  36.' — Essay  on  the  Nature  of  Laws,  both  Phi/sicat  and  Morel, 
by  a  Layman.     8V(f.'     Walker.     I30G. 

THE  intention  manifested  in.  this  short  treatise,  deserves  more 
praise  than  itsexecution.  We  would  recommend  the  author  to  re- 
vise his  logic,  to  learn  the  nature  of  definition,  and  the  necessity  of 
attention  to  the  use  of  his  terms.  He  would  not  then  say  that  space 
$nd  time  are  law&,  or  tha$  either  of  them  excludes  the  idea   of  infi-- 
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pity  and  eternity.  But  he  will  do  well  to  correct  bis  notions  ot 
space,  time,  infinity,  and  eternity,  by  reading  over  Locke's  excellent 
chapters  on  these  subjects-.  Morality  is  strangely  defined  to  be 
every  thing  which  has  i eiation  to  infinity  and  eternity,  but  though 
the  definition  is  faulty,  and  there  are  some  quaint  expressions  on 
the  rule  of  the  centre  over  the  circumference,  yet  the  author's  mo- 
rals ate  sound,  and  he-  very  properly  refers  them  to  the  holy  scrip- 
tures. His  maxim  is  just.  No  better  seat  can  be  prepared  for  the 
truths  of  revelation,  than  a  moral  heart,  nay,  there  can  he  no  mora- 
lity but  what  is  derived  from  those  truths.  As  we  have  recommend- 
ed logic  to  our  author,  we  will  farther  encourage  him  to  the  use 
.of  his  faculties  in  study,  by  making  the  structure  of  language  and 
grammar  the  objects  of  his  meditations. 

AitT.  34. — A  short  Introduction  to  Swedish  Grammar,  for  the  Use  of 
Englishmen,  by  Gustaius  Brunninark,  31.  A.  Chaplain  to  the 
Suedish  Legation  at  the  Court  of  G teat  Britain,  fyc.  Richardson. 
1805. 

THIS  work,  as  the  title  declares,  is  only  intended  as  a  short  intro- 
duction to  the  Swedish  grammar,  and  we  are  happy  in  announcing 
that  it  will  be  followed  by  a  larger  work,  or  a  more  complete  gram- 
mar, for  which,  from  this  specimen,  we  are  inclined  to  augur  the  best 
effects.  The  Swedish  Academy  has  been  laudably  employed  in 
improving  the  language,  and  from  its  transactions  the  author  has 
derived  great  assistance.  The  Swedish  language  is  but  little  stu- 
died in  this  country,  yet  from  its  affinity  to  our  own,  it  merits  more 
attention.  Both  nations  are  derived  from  a  common  ancestor,  and 
in  the  wilds  of  Tartary  spoke  the  same  language.  The  Swedish  has 
departed  least  from  the  original,  whilst  Ours,  from  our  ancestors 
pursuing  their  conquests  more  to  the  south,  and  afterwards  suffering 
themselves  the  effects  of  the  Norman  conquest,  presents  a  medley 
too  much  resembling  the  mixtie-maxtie  accounts  of  Lord  Melville 
and  Mr.  Trotter.  On  the  subject  of  articles  and  pronouns,  we  have 
a  reference  to  Harris,  and  of  course  did  not  expect  any  very  great 
accuracy  upon  this  subject.  ■  Man,'  is  said  to  be  an  impersonal 
pronoun,  commonly  translated  with  (by)  one  or  we,  as  '  man  kan 
ej',  one  cannot;  '  hvad  skall  man  gora,'  what  shall  we  do  ?  and  in 
another  place  we  are  told,  that  when  we  do  not  want  to  determine 
any  certain  person  or  persons  of  a  verb,  we.use  the  pronoun  '  man,' 
which  on  that  account  (and  not  that  it  is  used  before  impersonal 
verbs,  which  it  never  can  be)  is  called  impersonal,  though,  strictly 
speaking,  it  comprehends  all  the  persons,  as  'man  kan  l'att  se  det/ 
cue  can  or  may  easily  see  it:  '  manharsagt  mig  det,'  lam  told  so. 
&c.  Now  in  these  cases  '  man'  is  the  same  as  '  man' in  the  Ger- 
man, '  man  sagt.'or  on  in  the  French,  'on  dit';  which  latter  'on' 
is  an  abbreviation  for  '  homme,'  or  '  man,'  and  '  man'  is  evidently  a 
noun  in  this,  as  in  every  other  case  in  which  it  is  used  ;  and  the  phrase 
is^a  man  has  said  that,  a  man  can  easily  see  it.     The  knowledge  of 
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phrase,  as  well  as  the  word  *  they,'  which  is  frequent  in  our  language, 
may  answer  some  moral  purpose,  tor  instead  of  believing  the  words 
uttered,  when  they  are  prefaced  by  the  Swedish  and  German  phra- 
ses *  man  sagt/  the  French  phrase 'on  dit,' and  the  English  phrase 
*  they  say,'  we  should  consider,  that  the  '  man'  ami  *■  son'  means  one 
person,  and  'they,'  several  personsjwho  know  probably  nothing  at  all 
of  the  matter  in  discussion.  We  expect  to  derive  much  instruction 
from  the  larger  work  which  is  in  contemplation,  and  cannot  lay  this 
down  without  recommending  it  to  those  who  wish  to  obtain  an  in- 
*ight  into  the  Swedish  language. 

Art.  38. — The  Elements  of  Commerce,  or  a  Treatise  on  different  Cal- 
culations, being  a  complete  System  of  Commercial  Calculations,  Z>j? 
C.  Dubost.     8ro.     2/.   12s.  6d.  "  Symonds.      1806'. 

THE  first  volume  of  this  work  only  is   before   us  ;  the  second  is 
shortly  expected.     We  here  find   many   different    calculations,  but 
most  of  them  relate  to  operations  of  exchange.     With  the  first  set 
of  calculations,  namely    on  tare,  trett,  commission,    interest,  and 
discount,   boys  in  general  are    made    acquainted    before  they  leav& 
school  :  the  next  set,  on  the  operations  of  exchange,  more  peculiar- 
ly belong  to  the  extensive  scale   of  a  foreign  merchant.     This  part 
occupies  upwards  of  ihree  hundred  pages,  and  yet  it  is  only  au  am- 
plification ofinstances,  which,  when  the  principle  is  known,  is  scarce- 
ly necessary, and  which  a  lad  well  instructed  in  arithmetic  will  easily 
learn  in    a  few  hours   in  the  counting-house.     The  whole  depends 
upon  a  simple  and  well  known  rule  in    mathematics,  which  is,  that 
we  can  add  together   ratios,  by  multiplying  the  antecedents  for  a 
new  antecedent,  and  the  consequents  for  a  new  consequent;  and  that 
every  proportion    may  be   reduced  to  an  equation.     Hence   in  ex- 
changes, where  several  places  are  concerned,  a  very  complicated  opa- 
ration  may  be  reduced  into  a  simple  one,by  striking  out  those  antece- 
dents c-;d  consequents  which  are  the  same  ;  or  we  can  reduce  them  to 
lower  terms,  if  they  have  a  common  divisor.     In  every  counting- 
house  there  is  a  table  of  the  values  of  denominations  of  money  at  the 
different  places  to  which  the  merchant  trades,  and  in  general  this  ta- 
ble exhibits  the  values  of  money  in  a  better  form  for  practice,  than 
the  present  volume.     Of  course  to  him  the  greater  part  of  the  vo- 
lume  is  superfluous,  and  the  principle  may  be  learned  by  others, 
as  well  from  the  monies  of  four  places  as  four  hundred.     There- 
marks  on  speculations  in  exchange  and  banking  operations,  and    oh 
exchange  circulations,  are  deserving  af  the  perusal  of  persons  enter- 
ing into  an  extensive  line  of  trade  ;  but  the  volume  might  have  been 
reduced  to  a  quarter  of  the  size,  without  any  disadvantage    to  the 
instruction  it  is  intended  to  communicate,  and  we  may  express  our 
surprise    that  so  little  use  is  made    of    decimal    fractions.     In   the 
hint  suggested  of  employing  logarithms   in  the  long  calculations    of 
exchanges,  we  join   entirely  with     the  author,  and  it    has  always 
struck  us  as    extraordinary    that   logarithms    are    so    little    used 
by  the  exchange  broker,  when  his  operations  would  be  so  much  sher* 
ftmed  by  an  art  so  easily  acquired. 
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Art.  3f)~Tnstnta'ions  for   M miners,   respecting  the    Management,. 
uf'  Ships  at  Single  Anchor,  also  general  Rules  for  Sailing,  to  v. hick 
is  annexed  an  Address    to  Stamen.     By  Henry  Taylor,   of  North-* 
Shields.  Fourth  Edition.     1'lmo.      Durton  and  Harvey. 

THE    brethren  of   the  Trinity-house    and    the    ship   owners  of 
Shields,  have  expressed  their   approbation  of  this  little  work,  which 
ought  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  every  master  and  mate  of  a  vessel.' 
The  instructions  on  the  subject  of  single  anchor  are  drawn  up  with 
great  precision;  and    the  address  to    seamen    discovers   piety  and  a 
sound    understanding,    combined     with  zeal  for    the  class  of  life  in 
which  the   author  has  spent  the  greater  part  of   his  days.     The  ad-' 
vice  in  keeping  to  sea  as  long  as  possible,  will  have  weight  with  those 
who  have  witnessed  the  damages  sustained  lately  by  vessels  in  Ratns- 
Cate  harbour.     '  A  irood  roadsted'is  better  and  safer  than  a  bad  hat  - 
hour;    therefore  never  leave  the  former  for  the  latter  but  in  cases  of 
real  necessity,  and  I  know  but  of  one  case  where  it  can  be  necessary/ 
and  that  is,   when    vou  can  ride  no  longer,  and  have  no  lee-road  to 
fly  to  for  refuge.'     The  writer  thinks  that  many  more  ships  are  lost' 
now  than  in  former  times    by    masters  keeping   near  the    Land    and 
grappling  for  harbours  instead  of  standing  out  to  sea,  and  we  agree 
with    him,     that    if   the  case     is  really    so,   'it  is  most  astoniJdng 
that  a  master  who  loses  his  ship  througn  ignorance  or  carelessness- 
finds  little    difficulty  in   obtaining  the  command  of  another  without 
any  stigma  from  the  public,  or  any  apparent  contrition  on  his  part.' 

COll  11CS  l>OX  DKNCli. 
.  \\Y.  have  received  a  Utter  from  Mr.  Kirwan  respecting  an  allusion 
made  to  hitn  in  our  Review  for  February  last.  Agreeably  to  his 
desire,  wc  subjoin  its  contents,  and  need  only  remark  that  nobody 
couid  certainly  suspect  that  meritorious  philosopher  of  forgery  in 
any  instance,'  but  at  the  utmost  ot  inaccuracy. 

'Gentlemen,  1  found  in  perusing  your  Review  for  Fcbrurj-y  last, 
that  you  thought  my  credit  for  accuracy  severely  injured  by  Mr. 
Dalton's  assertion,  that  not  a  trace  of  a  table  which  I  had  given  as  Mr. 
Schmidt's,  was  to  be  found  iuGreu's  Journal  to  which  I  referred.  Mr. 
Dalton  was  certainly  right  ;  that  table  is  not  to  be  found  totidem 
verbis  in  Greu's  Journal,  but  this  table  contains  several  tables  which 
1  formed  into  one,  conformable,  as  1  thought,  to  the  results  of  various 
of  .Schmidt's  experiments  ;  and  hence  I  did  not  give  it  as  a  transcript 
front  Schmidt.  1  am  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Dalton  for  the  polite 
apology  he  had  the  goodness  to  make  for  me  :  it  is  plain  1  could 
have  no  view  in  forging  such  a  table,  as  I  had  no  hypothesis  to  sup- 
port by  it.  This  account  I  hope  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  pub- 
lish, and  am,    Gentlemen,  your  constant  reader,  and  humble  servant. 

(Signed)  R.  Kiuwan.' 

Dublin,  March   24th,  180$. 

Mr.  C.'s  request  relative  to  the  second  edition  of  his  work,  shall 

he  attended  to. 

»-  ■  ..I  .ii 

y.  B.  Hit Appendix  to  the  V Llth  i'oiumt  of  the  Citmt'Ai. 

Review  will  be  published  on  the  Is?  of  next  Month. 
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Art.  I. — De  la  Preponderance  Maritime  et   Commerciale  ch 
la  Grande  Bretagne,  fyc. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Maritime  and  Commercial  Preponder- 
ance of  Great  Britain  ;  or,  on  the  Interests  of  Nations, 
zcith  Relation  to  England  and  France.  Bu  M.  Monbrion. 
Svo.     Paris.      1805.     Imported  by  Deconchy. 

THIS  work,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  is  a  notable 
specimen  of  the  vague  and  frothy  declamation  of  the  French 
nation.  It  appears  to  be  written  by  some  hireling  of  Bona- 
parte, and  to  be  one  of  the  vehicles  of  his  virulent  animo- 
sity against  the  English  ;  of  his  mean,  insidious,  and  impo- 
tent rage  against  our  commercial  consequence,  and  our 
maritime  dominion.  Its  main  object  is  to  prove,  though  no 
proof  whatever  is  adduced,,  except  the  impudent  assertions 
of  the  writer,  that  the  commercial  prosperity  and  the  mari- 
time ascendant  of  the  English  are  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  other  nations;  are  the  main  causes  of  their  poverty  and 
decay;  arid  consequently,  that  it  behoves  all  nations  vigo- 
rously to  unite  with  Trance,  in  order  to  crush  the  power  and 
to  reduce  the  wealth  and  greatness  of  Britain.  Such  is  the 
drift  of  this  author's  reasoning  ;  and  such  are  his  assertions, 
which  are  echoed  in  almost  every  page.  As  his  work 
is  evidently  designed  for  circulation  in  other  countries  as 
well  as  in  France,  and  as  the  agents,  the  spies,  and  emis- 
saries of  Bonaparte,  who  are  so  widely  diffused,  will  no  doubt 
endeavour  to  push  the  sale  of  it  as  far  as  their  influence  ex- 
tends, and  as  it  is  calculated  to  excite  a  sensation  of  ill-will 
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against  Great  Britain  wherever  it  is  read,  we  think  that  we 
shall  not  render  an  unacceptable  service  to  our  patriotic 
leaders,  if  we  bestow  a  little  pains  on  the  refutation  of  its 
statements,  and  the  counteraction  of  its  influence. 

It  is  a  favourite  assumption  of  the  author  that  the  prosperity 
of  Great  Britain  is  founded  on  the  ruin  of  other  states  ;  that  it 
rests  on  the  basis  of  injustice  and  oppression  ;  and  that  other 
nations  can  become  rich  only  by  making  Great  Britain  poor. 
Thus  it  is  endeavoured  to  incite  the  continental  powers,  not 
only  by  the  feeling  of  jealousy  and  resentment,  but  of  avarice 
and  even  self-preservation,  to  conspire  with  France  to  hurl 
us  from  the  present  towering  height  of  our  glory  and  our 
opulence,  into  the  deepest  abyss  of  poverty  and  disgrace. 
Were  indeed  our  prosperity  constructed  of  such  materials  as 
this  author  represents  it,  or  were  it  founded  on  principles 
directly  opposite  to  those  of  a  sound  morality,  we,,  who  are 
seriously  impressed  with  a  conviction  of  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  God,  could  cherish  no  favourable  hopes  of  the  per- 
manence of  any  prosperity  which  rested  on  such  a  fragile 
base  and  was  so  ill-deserved.  But  we  hope  to  shew  that  the 
prosperity  of  Britain,  great  and  unparalleled  as  it  appears, 
is  not  inimical  to  the  prosperity  of  other  states,  and  that  it 
does  not  repose  on  the  crumbling  pillars  of  injustice  and  op- 
pression. 

The  prosperity  of  Great  Britain  is  so  far  from  being  injurious 
to  the  prosperity  of  other  nations,  that  it  evidently  tends  to 
better  their  condition,  to  excite  their  industry,  and  to  in- 
crease the  sum  of  their  enjoyments.  Its  tendency  is  not  to 
depress,  but  to  exalt,  not  to  impoverish,  but  to  enrich.  And 
this  will  be  clear  from  the  following  considerations,  which 
-we  wish  that  we  had  lungs  strong  enough  to  make  heard  in 
the  palace  of  the  Thuilleries  ;  and  indeed  over  the  whole  of 
Europe. — Commerce  is  nothing  more  than  an  exchange  of 
commodities;  Great  Britain  does  not  send  her  merchant- 
ships  to  America,  to  Germany,  or  any  other  part  of  the  world 
■withoutbringing  back  something  in  return ;  either  the  fruits  of 
labour  or  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  either  natural  or  manufac- 
tured produce;  or  else  money,  which,  being  only  the  repre- 
sentative of  value,  must  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  so 
much  produce,  whether  natural  or  manufactured.  Now 
does  it  not  irrefragably  follow  that  the  commerce  of  Great 
Britain,  viewed  in  this  rational  and  simple  light,  must  tend 
to  excite  the  industry,  to  increase  the  wealth,  and  to  multi- 
ply the  enjoyments  of  every  town  or  province  with  which 
she  trades?  The  commerce  of  one  country  must  act  as  a 
*r>ur  to  the  exertions  of  another. 
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If  Britain,  in  exchange  for  her  manufactures,  brings  from 
other  countries  either  raw  or  manufactured  produce,  either 
fruit  or  food,  or  any  thing  else,  she  must  ultimately  benefit 
those  countries.  If  a  nation  have  so  much  more  subsistence 
than  is  requisite  for  her  population,  it  cannot  be  better  em- 
ployed than  in  exchange  for  commodities  which  it  wants.  A 
nation  must  always  be  regarded  as  happy  and  prosperous, when 
it  produces  more  food  than  is  requisite  for  the  wants  of  its 
inhabitants  ;  this  is  indeed  the  only  solid  and  permanent 
criterion  of  national  prosperity  and  happiness.  JNow  no  in- 
dividual will  take  pains  to  grow  more  of  any  article  than  he 
wants,  unless  he  can  dispose  of  the  superfluity;  and  that 
country,  which  takes  the  superfluous  produce  of  another  in 
exchange  for  articles  of  utility  or  pleasure,  encourages  the 
growth  ;  thus  the  manufactures  of  one  nation  may  improve 
the  agriculture  of  another.  Would  the  agriculture  of  Ameri- 
ca flourish  so  much  if  it  were  not  for  the  trade  with  Eng- 
land ?  We  hold  it  for  a  truth  too  clear  to  be  contested,  that 
it  would  not.  England  supplies  America  with  articles  of 
necessity  and  convenience,  of  use  and  ornament,  and  better 
and  cheaper  than  she  could  provide  for  herself,  or  procure 
elsewhere.  If  America  were  entirely  to  shut  her  ports  against 
the  introduction  of  English  manufactures,  the  effect  would 
be  almost  as  pernicious  to  her  as  to  Great  Britain;  in  order 
to  obtain  something  like  a  substitute  for  the  articles  of  ne- 
cessity, or  convenience  and  comfort,  with  which  she  is  sup- 
plied by  this  country,  America  must  transfer  a  portion  of 
that  industry  which  she  now  employs  in  a  more  productive, 
into  a  less  productive  channel.  A  part  of  her  population 
must  pass  from  the  toils  of  agriculture  to  those  of  manufac- 
tures, from  a  healthy  employment  in  the  fields  to  the  more 
sickly  labours  of  the  loom.  The  Americans  might  obtain 
similar  articles  to  those  which  they  now  procure  from  us, 
but  coarser  and  clearer  from  the  want  of  skill,  of  machinery, 
and  capital.  It  is  the  skill,  the  machinery,  and  the  capital 
of  the  English  manufacturer  and  merchant,  which  would 
long  enable  us  to  supply  America  with  various  goods  of  a 
superior  quality,  and  at  a  lower  rate  than  she  could  supply 
herself ;  and  surely  then  the  active  powers  of  America  are 
more  wisely  and  more  advantageously  employed  in  pro- 
ducing such  articles  as  they  may  exchange  for  these  goods, 
than  in  less  profitable  exertions  to  procure  the  goods  them- 
selves. The  same  kind  of  reasoning  may  be  applied  to  the 
commercial  relations  which  subsist  between  Great  Britain 
and  other  states,  and  from  which  those  states,  however 
what    is    commonly     called    the  balance    of    trade    may 
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seem  to  be  against  them,  must  derive  a  considerable  benefit 
proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the  trade. 

We  have  therefore  no  hesitation  in  asserting;,  and  we  think 
that  the  arguments  which  we  have  adduced  will  iustitV  us  in 
asserting,  that  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  tends  to  enrich 
those  countries  to  which  it  isdireeted,  to  vivify  their  industry 
to  increase  the  number  and  the  sum  of  their  enjovments.  Great 
Britain  does  not  indeed  make  a  gratuitous  dispersion  of  bet 
commodities ;  she  cannot  afford  to  be  so  liberal ;  nor  is  it 
requisite  that  she  should.  She  will  not  send  her  manufac- 
tures where  nothing  is  to  be  had  in  return  ;  she  demands  an 
equitable  equivalent.  But  what  can  this  equivalent  be, 
whether  it  consist  of  raw,  of  manufactured  produce,  or  the 
precious  metals,  but  something  which  previous  exertion  has 
procured  ?  what  then  becomes  of  the  pompous  assertion 
of  J\1.  Monbrion,  that  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  re- 
laxes the  industrious  energies  of  other  nations,  that  it  under- 
mines their  prosperity,  and  accelerates  their  decay? 

By  shutting  us  out  from  the  ports  of  Europe,  France  does 
not  benefit  but  impoverish  both  herself  and  her  allies;  she 
does  not  excite  but  chill  the  spirit  of  industrious  exertion. 
The  industry  which  was  employed  in  procuring  a  quantity 
cither  of  raw  or  manufactured  produce,  which  might  be  ex- 
changed for  English  commodities,  stagnates  in  action,  or  is 
turned  into  a  less  fertilizing  stream.  The  mind  of  Bonaparte, 
however  well  it  may  be  versed  in  the  art  of  war,  is  totally 
unacquainted  with  the  principles  of  trade;  he  can  direct  the 
ravage  of  armies,  better  than  he  can  superintend  the  benefi- 
cent operations  of  commerce  ;  he  knows  how  to  impoverish, 
but  he  is  totally  unskilled  in  the  science  of  enriching  nations. 
His  disposition  bears  more  resemblauce  to  the  lightning 
which  blasts,  than  to  the  dew  which  refreshes  the  verdure 
of  the  earth.  While  his  present  system  continues,  and  the 
councils  of  France  are  influenced  by  his  little,  selfish,  des- 
potic, and  narrow-minded  policy,  France  never  can  become 
a  great  trading  nation.  Trade  is  a  plant  not  to  be  forced; 
it  will  strike  root  only  in  a  genial  soil ;  it  will,  as  history  de- 
monstrates, flourish  only  where  civil  liberty  prevails.  It 
cannot  long  endure  the  pestilential  atmobphere  of  arbitrary 
power;  it  is  only  freedom  which  can  supply  a  suitable 
nourishment  for  its  roots  or  moisture  for  its  leaves. 

Before  trade  can  be  carried  on  to  any  great  extent,  capital 
must  be  accumulated.  Nothing  but  a  large  capital  can  give 
long  credit,  support  slow  returns,  engage  in  distant  enter- 
prizes,  endure  the  reverses  and  contingencies  of  promising- 
speculations^  purchase  expensive  machinery,  and  conduct 
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diversified  and  complicated  works.  The  accumulation  of 
capital  must  usually  be  the  effect  of  parsimony  and  frugality, 
of  vigilance  and  care,  continued  for  a  length  of  years.  But 
this  disposition  can  never  be  at  all  general  among  any  peo- 
ple, or  receive  anything  like  an  adequate  encouragement, 
except  where  the  genius  of  liberty  presides,  shewing  its 
beneficent  operations  in  the  institution  of  equal  laws,  and  in 
the  pure  and  upright  judicial  administration  of  the  country. 
Liberty  is  the  tutelary  divinity  of  commerce.  Men  will  not 
sow  where  they  never  expect  to  reap;  nor  labour  for  that 
which  they  are  never  likely  to  enjoy.  The  maxim  in  des- 
potic states  is,  let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  may  be 
robbed  of  what  we  have  by  the  capricious  tyranny  of  the 
government.  Thus  a  lavish  expenditure  or  squalid  wretch- 
edness are  the  usual  characteristics  of  despotic  nations.  In- 
dividuals are  prodigal  because  they  cannot  look  forward  with 
any  thing  like  certainty  to  the  chance  of  enjoying  the  fruiU 
ota  provident  accumulation  ;  they  are  too  much  absorbed  in 
the  present;  to  make  any  provision  for  the  future  ;  no  one 
willingly  labours  for  the  fruition  of  his  most  inveterate  enemy. 
Where  liberty  flourishes  property  is  secure.  Each  person  is 
led  to  contemplate  his  own  interest,  not  only  in  relation  to 
the  present  day,  but  to  years  that  are  yet  to  come;  he  cal- 
culates not  merely  the  present,  but  the  future  gains  and 
pleasures  of  his  exertions ;  a  potent  stimulus  is  applied  to 
every  species  of  industry  ;  vigilance,  economy,  and  a  pro- 
spective parsimony,  are  forcibly  excited.  Thus  capital  is  ra- 
pidly accumulated;  and  wealth  is  collected  into  masses  by 
which  the  most  salutary  effects  are  produced  ;  by  which 
the  arts  are  cherished  and  agriculture  improved :  by  which, 
the  comforts  and  conveniences,  the  embellishments  and 
refinements  of  civilized  life, are  made  every  where  to  abound. 
The  commercial  spirit  is  an  enterprising  spirit ;  but  what  so 
forcibly  appals  or  so  thoroughly  annihilates  the  spirit  of  en- 
terprise, as  the  ghastly  spectre  of  an  overwhelming  despo- 
tism, menacing  every  moment  the  loss  of  property  or  life, 
causing  every  generous  sentiment  to  vanish,  every  patriotic 
feeling  to  expire?  The  day  which  makes  man  a  slave,  takes 
half  and  more  than  half  his  worth  away.  There  is  some- 
thing in  tyranny,  which  makes  its  victims  soon  dwindle  into 
all  that  is  dwarfish  and  contemptible  in  mind  and  heart ;  it 
withers  the  nobler  energies  of  the  soul,  and  unfits  the  frame 
of  man  for  those  exertions  which  contribute  most  to  the  im>- 
provement  and  the  happiness  of  social  life.  It  is  the  smil- 
ing aspect  of  civil  liberty  which  diffuses  life  and  joy  where- 
ever  its  influence  is  felt,  which  animates  all  the  exertions  of 
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man  by  the  feeling  of  security,  and  facilitates  the  acquisi- 
tion of  property  and  the  accumulation  of  capital  by  the 
certainty  of  enjoyment. 

If  France  wishesfor  the  aggrandizement  of  commerce,which 
humanity  would  always  prefer  to  that  of  arms,  she  must 
adopt  a  system  of  government  which  shall  evince  an  invio- 
late lespect  for  the  rights  of  property;  which  shall  inspire 
confidence  in  the  rich,  and  encourage  exertion  in  the  poor.  All 
forced  loans,  all  violent  exactions,  all  capricious  and  arbi- 
trary taxes  must  cease  ;  and  every  bosom  in  the  state  must  be 
made  to  taste  the  sweet  feeling  of  security.  If  Bonaparte 
be  ambitious  of  commerce,  if  he  desire  to  have  his  towns 
peopled  with  merchants,  and  his  ports  resound  with  the  busy 
hum  of  trade,  he  must  be  contented  to  set  limits  to  his  own 
power,  and  throw  away  the  sceptre  of  despotic  sway.  He 
must  institute  a  house  of  commons,  which  if  not  a  perfect, 
shall  at  least  be  a  virtual  representation  of  the  people,  so  that 
not  his  will  but  the  will  of  the  people,  speaking  in  the  voice 
of  their  representatives,  shall  be  the  basis  of  the  law  and  the 
rule  of  taxation. 

Commerce  has  flourished  in  Britain  more  than  in  any 
other  country,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  greater  degree 
of  civil  liberty  which  we  have  enjoyed;  and  of  which 
no  other  nation  ever  appears  to  have  had,  for  so  long  a  con- 
tinuance, so  large  a  share.  Civil  liberty  is  the  talisman, 
which  makes  commerce  flourish  ;  and  it  would  be  happy  for 
France,  and  for  the  world,  if  Bonaparte  would  have  recourse 
to  this  safe  and  efficacious  charm,  which  would  soon  fill  his 
towns  with  manufactures,  and  his  ports  with  ships.  In  Bri- 
tain, heavy  as  are  the  taxes,  they  are  not  partially  distribu- 
ted. They  fall,  as  far  ns  possible,  equally  on  all  in  propor- 
tion to  their  means.  No  individual  whatever  can  have  his 
property  wrested  from  him  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  another. 
There  is  no  will  in  the  country  paramount  to  the  law.  How- 
ever large  the  proportion  of  taxes  which  each  person  pays 
out  of  his  property,  each  is  conscious  that  he  shall  enjoy  the 
remainder  in  security.  He  knows  that  it  cannot  be  taken 
from  him  without  his  own  consent,  or,  what  is  the  same,  that  of 
his  representative  in  parliament.  His  spirit  of  enterprise  there- 
tore  is  not  damped  ;  nor  are  the  exertions  of  his  frugality  re- 
pressed. His  industry  is  ardent,  and  hiscapital continually  in- 
creased. Hence  public  credit,which  is  itself  one  of  the  fair  pro- 
geny of  a  well-regulated  government,  over  which  the  tutelary 
genius  of  civil  liberty  presides,  flourishes  in  Britain  with  a 
i'ullness  of  expansion  and  a  sublimity  of  growth  unknown 
in  any  other  age  or  any  other   country.     Fublic  credit  doti 
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not  denote  only  the  presence  of  wealth,  it  also  indicates  the 
prevalence  of  moral  honesty  among  the  people.  Moral 
honesty  has  for  a  long  course  of  years  eminently  distinguish- 
ed all  the  commercial  transactions  of  this  country ;  and 
where  the  operations  of  commerce  are  not  sanctified  by  the 
presence  of  moral  honesty,  they  are  nothing  but  complica- 
ted fraud.  Before  France  can  become  a  great  commer- 
cial people,  notonly  her  political  institutions  but  her  moral 
habits  must  undergo  a  considerable  alteration.  There  must 
be  a  change  for  the  better  in  the  genius  of  her  government, 
and  the  manners  of  her  people.  A  greater  portion  of  freedom 
must  be  incorporated  with  the  one,  and  virtue  with  the 
other. 

Bonaparte  is  wrong  in  supposing  that  he  could  make 
France  rich  by  making  England  poor.  By  the  plunder  of 
Great  Britain  he  mightindeed  pour  atemporary  and  fugitive 
stock  of  wealth  into  France;  but  it  would,  in  some  measure, 
be  like  cutting  down  the  tree  to  get  at  the  fruit.  As  far  as 
our  manufactures  find  their  way  into  France,  they  must  tend 
to  excite  the  industry  of  France ;  for  as  far  as  they  are  ob- 
jects of  desire,  they  must  operate  as  stimuli  to  exertion.  Com- 
merce is  an  exchange  of  equivalents,  and  the  equivalent  which 
France  gives  for  English  merchandize,  in  whatever  it  may 
consist,  must  be  the  prodiivt  of  toil.  If  all  commerce  were 
at  this  moment  to  be  banished  from  England,  it  would  not 
take  refuge  in  France,  any  more  than  a  dove  would  seek 
protection  under  the  wings  of  a  hawk.  Commerce  will 
not  migrate  to  a  region  where  all  the  moral  virtues  are  de- 
spised, and  where  nothing  but  injustice  and  oppression  are 
to  be  found.  From  every  view  which  we  can  take  of  the 
subject,  it  appears  to  ui,  in  opposition  to  the  vapid  declama- 
tion and  impotent  invective  of  M.  Monbrion,  to  be  at  this 
moment  the  interest  of  all  nations,  instead  of  confederat- 
ing with  France  against  England,  to  confederate  with  Eng- 
land against  France.  For  it  is  England  which  tends  to  en- 
rich, and  France  to  impoverish  the  world.  The  political  pro- 
pensities of  England  are  naturally  pacific,  because  they  are 
commercial  ;  those  of  France,  which  are  almost  entirely  mi- 
litary, are  naturally  directed  to  war  and  ravage,  to  schemes 
of  conquest  and  desolation.  The  prosperity  of  France  is 
founded  on  the  ruin  of  nations;  it  is  watered  only  with  tears 
biid  blood:  while  the  prosperity  of  England,  the  fruit  of  vir- 
tue and  of  toil,  overflows  to  every  country  with  whom  she 
trades,  and  her  ships  excite  the  salutary  activity  of  every 
people  whose  shores  they  frequent.  The  prosperity  of  France 
generates  nothing  but  evil,  the  prosperity  of  England  dif- 
fuses universal  good.  England  at  this  moment  may  be  re- 
garded as  the   great   workshop  of  the  world  ;  and  it  is  a 
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workshop  in  which  articles  of  pleasure  or  utility  are  prepared 
for  every  people  under  heaven.      Her  produce  and  her  ma- 
nufactures are  not  indeed  gratuitously   bestowed;  but  they 
are   given    in  exchange  for    commodities;  of  which   other 
nations  have  a  superfluity  ;  and  surely  every  nation  is    be- 
nefited which  parts  with  something  which  it  does  not  want 
for  something  which  it  does,  which   multiplies  its   pleasures 
by  bartering  that  which,  if  retained,  could  make  no  accession 
to  its  own  felicity.     Nothing  tends  to  improve  the   disposi- 
tion and  manners  of  individuals  more  than  a  benignant    so- 
cial intercourse  with  their  neighbours  :  the   remark  may  be 
applied  to  nations.     Trade,  which  multiplies   the    objects  of 
desire,  and  the  means  of  enjoyment  ;   which  allays  national 
antipathies,  and  generates  the  mild  feeling  of  philanthropy, 
tends  to  refincand  civilize,    to  increase   knowledge,  and  to 
redouble  industry.     The  Romans  are  said  to  have  promoted 
civilization  by  conquests  ;  but  the  benefit,  allowing  it  to  be 
real,  was  purchased  by  ravage  and   by    blood.     But   Britain 
enlarges  the  boundaries  of  civilization  bv  means  more  agree- 
able  to  reason  and  more  genial  to  humanity.     She  promotes 
civilization  by  the  works  of  industry   and    art,  by  furnish- 
ing numerous   excitements  to  the  ingenuity  of  man  ;  and 
■while  she  rouses  the  inquisitive  faculties  of  the   mind,    she 
does  not  fail  in  exercising  the  more  tender  sensibilitiesof  the 
heart.     Every  bale  of  goods    or    package  of  manufactures 
which  she  sends  abroad,  is  something  which  tends  to  wean 
men  more  and  more  from  the  coarse    habits   of  savage  life  : 
and  though  there  may  be  some  austere  persons  who   inveigh 
against  delicacy  and  refinement;  yet  it  is  certain  that  it  is  deli- 
cacy and  refinement  which  add  to  the  charms,  to  the  interest, 
and  the  loveliness  of  the  softer  sex  ;  and  infuse  a  greater  de- 
gree of  gentleness,  of  benignity  and  sweetness,  into  the  social 
establishments  of  men. 

We  trust  that  the  foregoing  observations  will  be  an  am- 
ple refutation  of  all  the  calumnies  which  it  is  the  object  of  M. 
Monbrion's  work  to  propagate  among  foreign  nations  to  the 
prejudice  of  our  own.  Before  we  conclude,  we  will  say  a  \'e\v 
words  on  the  commerce  with  neutrals,  as  that  is  a  subject 
in  which  the  dearest  interests  of  this  country  are  involved  ; 
and  as  M.  JSJonbrion  would  willingly  make  his  readers  be- 
lieve that  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  towards  neutral  pow- 
ers is  nothing  but  a  tissue  of  tne  most  glaring  cruelty  and 
injustice.  '  That  particular  acts  of  oppression  may  have  been 
committed  by  individuals  on  the  seas,  we  do  not  pretend 
to  deny  ;  but  oppression  is  not  the  characteristic  of  the  Eng- 
lish government ;  and  we  trust  that  all  particular  acts  of 
injustice  and    oppression  towards  any  neutral    power   have 
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been  and  always  will  be  speedily  redressed.     The  important 
question  is,  whether  the  commerce  with  neutrals  should  be 
subject  to  any  restrictions  atall,and  if  to  any,  what  those  re- 
strictions should  be.     Now  if  an  unrestrained  commerce    be 
allowed  between    neutrals  and  belligerents,   that  commerce 
must  necessarily  prove  most  disadvantageous  to  the    party 
which  is  most  powerful  at  sea  :  and  can  sve  expect  that  that 
belligerent  which  possesses  a  superior   marine,  should  cjuiet- 
ly  suffer  that  superiority  to  be  rendered    useless,  or  should 
patiently  permit  its  enemy  to  derive  greater  advantages  from 
an  inferior  force  than  it  does  from  a  superior  ?    For  instance, 
if  one  of  the  belligerents  which  has  the  smallest  mwal  force 
should  possess  some  colonial  produce,  of  which  it  does  net 
choose  to  risque  the  transport  in  its  own  ships  for  fear  of  cap- 
ture by  the  superior  fleets  of  its  antagonists,  ought   neutral 
vessels  to  be  suffered  to  convey  this  produce  without  any  mo- 
lestation, and  thus  carry  on  the  commerce  of  the  belligerent 
with  little  danger  of  loss  ?    For  at  this  rate  France,   or  the 
belligerent  possessing  the  smallest  naval  force,  might  turn  all 
merchantmen  into  ships  of  war  to  cruize  against    the  com- 
merce of  her  rival  ;  while  England,  or  the  nation   possessing 
the  superior  marine,  not  carrying  home  the   produce  of  her 
island  in  neutral  vessels  but  in  her  own  ships,  would  have  that 
produce  continually  exposed  to  be  captured  by  the  enemy,  at 
the  very  time  when   the  trade  and  property  of  that    enemy 
Were  protected    by  the  neutral  ships   in   which   they  were 
conveyed.     But,  as  far  as  war  has  any  thing  to  do  with  equi- 
ty or  justice,  would  this  be  either  equitable  or  just  ?    Would 
it  not  be  a  concession  on  the  part  ofa  superior  naval  power, 
which  it  could   not   make   without   rendering  its  maritime 
superiority  of  no  avail  ?   It  may  be  said  that  England  might 
permit  her  trade  to  be    carried    on  by   neutrals  as    well  as 
France  ;   but  this  again  would  be  for  England  to  abandon  the 
greatness  and  glory  of  her  marine,  only  to  promote  the  ambi- 
tious views  of  her  most  inveterate  foe.  Conscious  other  inferi- 
ority at  sea,  France  wishes  to  make  uo  for  the  inferiority  of 
her  force  by  the  subtlety  other  policy.    She  wishes  to  secure 
her  own  trade  from  capture,  while  she  commits  every  possible 
depredation  on  that  of  her  antagonist.     Thus  she   clamours 
for  the  rights  of  neutrals  and   the  freedom  of  the  seas.     But 
she  has  neither    reason    nor   justice    to   support  her  claim* 
There  is  an  old  ma>;hn  which  may  be  referred  to  the  con- 
duct of  nations  as  well  as  individuals  :    f  Do  as  you  would  be 
done  by.'     Now  for  a  moment  let  us  suppose  that  the  ma- 
ritime force  of  Fiance  was  as  superior  to  that  of  England  as 
the  maritime  force  of  England  is  at  present  to  that  of  France. 
Would  France  in  these  circumstances  permit  neutral   pow- 
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ers  to  interpose  as  a  shield  between  her  and  the  property  of 
her  enemy  i  Would  she  suffer  them  to  protect  the  trade  of 
England,  and  to  render  nugatory  her  own  maritime  superior  it 
ty  ?  Would  she  consent  to  let  the  trade  of  England  be  car- 
lied  on  in  neutral  bottoms,  without  fear  of  capture,  while 
the  trade  of  France,  notwithstanding  her  naval  superiori- 
ty, was  exposed  to  innumerable  risques  ?  Surely  not. 
France  would  not  be  so  blind  to  her  own  advantage,  nor  so 
lenient  to  her  enemies.  From  the  ravage  and  oppression 
^rhich  France  has  practised  by  land,  and  from  the  little  re- 
spect which  she  has  shewn  to  the  rights  ofindependentnations, 
we  may  readily  conjecture  what  havoc  she  would  make  up- 
cm  the  ocean,  what  piratical  depredations  she  would  perpe- 
trate on  the  property  both  of  friends  and  foes,  if  her  superi- 
ority were  as  s^reat  and  decided  bv  sea  as  it  is  bv  land.  The 
ocean  would  soon  be  covered  with  the  wrecks  which  her  squa- 
dvoms,  as  ferocious  and  unprincipled  as  her  armies,  had  made. 
Let  nations  beware  how  they  are  misled  by  the  insidious 
eautt  and  treacherous  sophistry  of  France  to  unite  in  any  con- 
federacy for  the  destruction  of  England  :  for  England  is 
the  only  power  which  can  prevent  the  insatiable  ambition  ot 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  from  spreading  his  devastations 
ever  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. — We  hope  that  these 
ranai'fcs,.  which  humanity  as  much  as  policy  dictates,  will 
fcnf  their  way  to  those  whom  they  most  concern  ;  and  help 
Effie&eck  that  mischievous  error  which  is  spreading  far  and 
wide,,  that  the  maritime  supremacy  of  England  is  adverse 
to  ttline  interests  of  mankind. 


Art.  II. — I'oijagcs  dc  Guibert,  £fc. 

GwBerfs-  Travels  in  different  Parts  of  France  and  Switzer- 
land, in  the  Years  \l~o,  1778,  1784,'  and  1785.  Published 
mfderkh  Death  by  his  Widow.  Sio.  Paris.  1806.  Im- 
parted by  Deconcby. 

THE  father  of  the  author  of  this  work,  was  governor  of  the 
invalids  under  the  old  government  of  France.  Great  num- 
bers of  persons  of  this  description,  whom  the  fortune  of  wai 
hiad  spared,  but  who  were  no  longer  fit  for  active  service, 
were  distributed  over  the  whole  extent  of  France.  Some 
of  them  languished  in  fortresses  situated  on  the  Alps  or 
Pyrenees,  on  the  sea  coast  and  other  places.  Various 
abuses  had  crept  into  these  establishments,  which  the 
French  ministry  either  did  not  know,  or  which  they  wan- 
ted the  inclination  or  the  courage  to  reform. — The  inspec- 
tion of  the  detached  companies  of  invalids  was  entrusted  to 
Guibert  the  son^  who  seems  to  have  performed  the  office 
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with  a  degree  of  zeal,  of  probity,  and  humanity,  which  did 
him  great  credit ;  and  the  present  volume  is  the  fruit  of 
the  various  excursions  which  his  appointment  caused 
him  to  undertake.  The  remarks  which  Guibert  made 
during  hisseveraljourneys,bothonmen  and  things,  are  often 
interesting  :  he  seems  to  have  possessed  no  inconsiderable 
talent  for  observation  ;  and  he  often  displays  both  depth 
and  acuteness  in  his  reflections.  His  descriptions,  unlike 
those  of  most  modern  tourists,  are  perspicuous  and  brief  ; 
they  are  not  merely  a  volume  of  sounds  which  vibrate  only 
on  the  ear,  without  exciting  any  thing  like  a  clear  and  well 
defined  imao-e  in  the  mind. — At  the  time  when  Guibert  made 
his  several  journeys  of  inspection,  France  was  infested  with 
numerous  state  prisons,  which  were  almostall  guarded  by  the 
invalids.  The  remarks- of  Guibert,  therefore,  often  give  us 
an  insight  into  the  abuses  of  the  old  government  of 
France.  In  these  prisons  he  beheld  the  manifold  evils  of 
arbitrary  power  ;  he  saw  the  cruelties  that  were  committed  in 
■ecret,  without  either  a  power  of  complaint  or  hope  of  redress. 
His  heart  was  often  touched,  and  his  sympathy  excited,  by 
these  moving  scenes.  In  the  various  abodes  of  terror  and  de- 
spair which  he  visited,  the  son  was  often  found  imprisoned 
by  the  father,  the  father  by  the  son,  the  husband  by  the  wife, 
or  the  wife  by  the  husband ;  the  weak  by  the  strong,  and 
the  simple  by  the  artful; — and  all  this  by  lettres  de  ca- 
chet, obtained  under  false  pretexts  from  the  ministers  of  the 
crown,  or  which  those  ministers  got  issued  merely  to  serve 
their  own  sinister,  vindictive,  or  interested  ends. 

As  such  a  work  as  the  present  must  necessarily  be  very  de- 
sultory, and  as  the  reader  could  derive  neither  pleasure  nor  in- 
struction from  a  dry  analysis  of  the  contents,  or  a  barren  reca- 
pitulation of  the  author's  motions  from  one  place  to  another, 
we  shall  translate  a  few  extracts  which  may  interest  and 
amuse. 

The  author  gives  the  following  description  of  the  situation 
of  Brest,  and  of  the  deplorable  state  of  the  marine  in  that 
harbour  under  the  old  government: 

*  The  road  of  Brest  is  not  visible  till  we  get  close  to  the  town,  and 
then  not  completely  ;  that  of  Toulon  offers  beyond  comparison  a 
more  beautiful  expanse  ;  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  fine  lake  ;  and 
ihe  mountains  which  surround  it,  seem  to  render  it  more  secure. 
Ihe  port  of  Brest  is  formed  by  the  Perfel  ;  at  first  sight  it  has  a 
majestywhich  is  imposing  from  the  beauty  of  its  quays  and  the  immen- 
sity of  the  establishments  of  all  kinds  which  surround  it  ;  but  it 
appears  to  have  many  inconveniences  on  a  closer  examination. 
It  is  too  narrow  to  contain  such  a  marine  as  it  includes.  The  ships 
are    hud   up  in  ordinary  in  three    rows  which  almost  touch  each 
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other.     Hence  tliere    is  no  circulation  of  air  between  the    vessels, 
which  causes  them  to  rot  in  a  little  time.     The  middle  row  is  parti- 
cularly liable  to  this   inconvenience  ;    for  some  time  past  they  have 
been    at  the  pains  to  change  the  situation  of  the  ships  from  time,  to 
time  in  order  that  they  may  by  turns  be  more  equally  exposed  to  the 
current  of  extcrnat  air.     But  this  operation  is  not  performed  with 
sufficient    frequency;   nor,  if  it  were,  would  it  completely  remedy 
the  evilK  either  because  the  w  ater  of  the  port  has  some  qualities  not 
favourable  to  the  preservation  of  ships,  or  because    it  abounds  with 
worms  which  eat  into  the  wood  ;    or  lastly,    because  the  wood  which 
we   employ   in   the  construction  is  not  chosen  with  sufficient  care. 
It  is  certain  that  ships  do  not  last   at  Brest  more  than  eight  or  nine 
years  at  most,    an  effect  ruinous  to  the  marine  and  to  the  finances  of 
the  king.     A    number  of  vessels   have  accordingly  rotted  without 
ever  leaving  the  port.    The  Britannia    has  been  rebuilt  since  its  first 
construction.  The  Citizen  is   actually  on  the  stocks.     TheVillede 
Paris,  which  made  its  first   appearance   in  the  last  engagement  (off 
Ushant,)  is  returned  to  the  port  and  will  be  entirely  rebuilt.     All  its 
timbers  were  rotten  ;  and   many   cannon-balls  had  penetrated  from 
one   side  of  the  hull    to   the   other.     On   my   asking  whether  the 
other  ports  in  the  kingdom  would  be  as  unfavourable  as  Brest  to  the 
preservation  of  the  ships,  I   was    uniformly  told  that  they   decay 
more  rapidly  at  Brest.    At  Toulon,  a  ship  commonly  lasts  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  ;    at  llochfort,  ten. or  twelve.     The  water  of  the  Cha- 
xente,  which  is  extremely  muddy,  is  said  to  be  better  adapted  to  the 
preservation  of  the  wood  than  that  of  Brest.     I  was  also  told  that  the 
tide  contributed  to  the  rapid  deterioration  of  the  ships,  because,  as  it 
rose  and  fell,  it  eNposed  them  to  the  alternations  of  humidity  and 
dryness  which  accelerate  the  decay  of  the  wood.  The  ports  in  the  Me- 
diterranean are  not  subject  to  this  inconvenience.  The  extreme  com- 
pression  of  the  port  of  Brest  occasions  all  the  shops  and  establish- 
ments to  be  crowded  too  close  together  ;  in  the  bustle  of  a  great  arma- 
ment the  workmen  are  heaped  one  upon  another.  This  inconvenience, 
of  want  of  space  i-  .'•till  more  injurious  to  the  materials,  as  it  neeessa- 
riK  occasions  many  mistakesjtnucb  fruiilesssearch.much  loss  oflabou: 
and  of  time. — The  port  of  Brest  presents  four  stocks  for  building,  and 
four  forms  for  covering  and  refitting.  These  last  are  toocoufined;  those 
which  are  at  the  back  ofthe  mountain  of  the  Capucins  are  too  much  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  one  way,  am!  are  as  much  in  the  shade  another.  Here 
the  ships  decay  as  they  a  rebuilt. — The  forms  are  beautiful:  the  wateris 
easily  introduced  to  the  necessary  Ik  i-ght  by  means  ofsluices;  only  one  is 
covered  in;  itwould  perhaps  be  better  if  they  all  were.   Theieaie  maga- 
zines of  all  kinds  of  prodigious  extent;  that  tor  cordage  i»  particular!) 
remarkable;  tracesofthemagnincence  and  grandeur  oi  Louis  XIV.  ap 
pear  at  every  stop.      But  is  this  magnificence  nece^ai  v  ?  1  'oes  not  tin 
simplicity   of  the    English  establishments  deserve    the   preference  : 
Instead  of  superb  buildings  of  free  stone,  with  architectural  embel- 
lishments, and  having   within  fine  staircases  ornament' d  with  busts 
of  Louis  XIV.  in  stone  and  in  bronze,  we  see  among  them  only    sim- 
ple  edifices  without  any  spec  i-.-s  of  decoration.     There  every  thing 
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seems  made  for  use  only,   while  among  us  too  much  is  sacrificed 
to  ostentation.' 


'  The  great  defect  of  the  port  of  Brest  is  the  want  of  air  ;  every 
thing  is  compressed  and  jumbled  together,  and  presents  a  picture  of 
confusion  and  embarrassment.' 


'  On  all  sides  there  are  enormous  abuses,  depredations  of  mate- 
rials, and  defalcation  of  labour ;  the  workmen  are  under  no  con- 
troul ;  a  necessary  effect  of  the  new  arrangements,  which  have  com- 
mitted all  the  labour  of  superintendance  to  the  officers,  withouc 
foreseeing  that  in  the  greatest  exigencies  all  the  officers  would  be 
at  sea.  This  is  the  case  at  present ;  they  are  almost  all  away. 
Thus  five  or  six  thousand  workmen  in  the  shops  and  yards  are  sub- 
ject to  the  inspection  of  only  live  or  six  officers  of  the  port;  who, 
even  when  an  armament  is  going  on,  perform  their  part  without  any 
scrupulosity  or  vigilance.  The  French  officers  are  in  general  but 
little  fitted  for  the  patience  which  these  details  exact;  and  parti- 
cularly officers  of  the  navy,  whose  education,  habitual  service,  whose 
insubordination  on  land,  and  whose  prejudices  against  every  species 
of  order  and  of  discipline,  render  them  quite  unqualified  for  at- 
tending with  punctilious  exactness  to  things  which  they  regard  as 
frivolous,  which  are  to  them  indifferent,  and  which  most  disdain. 
These  officers  will  at.  best  attend  only  when  the  particular  arma- 
ment of  their  own  ships  is  going  on  ;  but  the  yards 'for  preparation 
and  construction  will  be  always  abandoned  to  themselves.  They 
are  so  at  present  in  a  mostdeplorable  manner.' 

Tims  we  find  that  the  abuses,  the  neglect,  the  pillage,  and 
the  fraud,  which  prevailed  in  the  dockyards  of  Fiance  under 
the  monarchy,  appear  to  have  been  even  greater  than  those 
which  the  patriotic  industry  of  the  commissioners  of  Naval 
Inquiry  have  lately  discovered  in  our  own. 

Great  insubordination  seems  according  to  this  author  to 
have  prevailed  even  on  board  the  old  French  marine.  All 
the  officers  appear  to  have  been  on  a  sort  of  convivial  equality. 
When  the  chiefs  gave  any  offence  they  were  put  under  qua- 
rantine; or,  as  we  should  say,  sent  to  Coventry.  The  cap- 
tains were  thus  treated  by  the  officers  of  their  owu  ship. 
This  abuse  was  necessarily  produced  by  the  mode  in  which, 
the  officers  of  each  ship  were  chosen.  In  time  of  war  the 
captain  of  each  ship  had  the  choice  of  his  officers;  hence  he 
was  obliged  to  treat  them  with  a  sort  of  obsequious  complai- 
sance, to  study  their  humour  and  promote  their  pleasures. 
Thus  many  captains  were  obliged  to  go  from  port  to  port, 
to  solicit  officers  to  serve  on  board  their  ship  ;  when  they  of- 
ten experienced  humiliations  and  rebuffs,  and  were  obliged 
to  put  up  with  the  refuse  of  the  other  captains.     Hence  the  » 
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whole  body  of  the  marine  was  divided  into  little  factions; 
every  captain  had  his  friends,  his  creatures  ;  hatred,  jealousy, 
and  animosity,  became  general;  no  subordination  could  sub- 
sist ;  the  captain  who  was  not  liked,  was  deserted  by  his  of- 
ficers, who  passed  into  the  opposite  faction. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  Duke  d'A will  befound 

applicable  to  many  other  persons.  c  He  has  read  much,  knows 
many  things,  has  some  wit,  but  far  below  what  he  pretends  to 
have,  and  there  is  nothing  worse  than  a  little  wit  and  a  great 
desire  of  shewing  it.'  At  Pirmsentz,  the  residence  of  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  M.  Guibert  saw  a  large 
building  in  which  there  was  an  immense  hall,  heated  in  win- 
ter by  twenty-five  stoves,  where  the  Landgrave  exercised 
his  troops.  There  was  space  enough  for  a  whole  battalion  to 
manoeuvre  at  once  ;  and  more  than  two  in  detail  and  by 
companies.  The  ground-floor  of  this  building  was  destined 
for  a  riding  school;  above  was  an  immense  granary.  Such 
structures  might  be  advantageously  employed  in  other  coun- 
tries. The  ground-floors  might  serve  for  the  exercise  of  the 
cavalry,  the  hall  for  the  infantry,  and  the  granaries  for  oats 
and  stores.  We  have  heard  of  parsimony  recommended  in 
cheese-parings  and  candle-ends  ;  but  we  never  before  heard 
thatthe  Emperor  Joseph  ordered  hissoldiers  to  collect  the  par- 
ings of  their  old  shoes,  and  send  them  in  hampers  to  the  com- 
mittee of  economy  in  the  province,  who  were  to  turn  them  to 
account ;  nor  did  we  recollect  that  this  same  emperor  order- 
ed the  shirts  of  his  troops  tobe  reduced  the  breadth  of  two 
fingers  in  length,  and  that  he  made  a  calculation  how  much 
cloth  he  should  thus  save  in  shirting  his  whole  army.  Might 
not  a  reduction  be  thus  made  not  only  in  our  own  military 
but  our  domestic  expenccs,  by  cutting  off  the  flaps  of  our 
shirts,  or,  what  might  be  still  more  economical,  wearing  ho 
shirt  at  all  ? 

Guibert,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  art  of  war,  in- 
tersperses his  work  with  some  military  remarks  which  are  al- 
ways just.  Hesays,(p.  ]  58)  speaking  of  the  conduct  of  Tu- 
renne  at  the  battle  of  Turckheirn,  that  he  set  a  good  example 
to  generals,  who  often  err  in  not  attending  and  directing  in 
person  the  movements  of  the  wing  with  which  they  make 
the  attack,  under  the  pretext  of  wishing  to  superintend  the 
whole.  It  is  incredible  how  many  battles  have  been  lost  by 
this  mistake.  The  general  officer  to  whom  we  entrust  an 
attack,  never  conducts  it  with  the  same  decision.  He  is  often 
restrained  by  a  wavering  timidity;  he  meets  with  obsta- 
cles, with  changes  in  the  disposition  of  the  enemy,  which 
weie  not  foreseen  ;  and  while  he  is  sending  an  account  of 
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this  to  the  commander  in  chief,  and  waiting  for  fresh  orders, 
the  opportunity  for  action  is  lost.     In  war,   we  ought,    as 
much  as  possible,  never  to  confide  our  interest  to  any  other 
person  ;  but  play  the  game  ourselves.     Great  generals  have 
never  failed  to  do  this  ;  and  we   may  be  sure  of  the  medio- 
crity of  that  man  who,  during  a  battle,  is  not  personally  pre- 
sent where  the  stress  of  the  action   lies.     There  can  be  no 
exception  to  this  rule  except  where  the  corps,  which  is   in- 
tended to  turn  the  enem}',  has  to  make  a  movement  to  too 
great  a  distance,  which  would  separate  him  too  much  from 
the  mass  of  the  army  ;  or  where  the  movement  is  designed  to 
make  only  a  diversion  or  a  feint.     In  these  cases,  the  general 
is  doubtless  better  placed  in  the  body  of  his  army,  where  he 
may  observe  the  movements  which  his  detached   corps  shall 
cause  the  enemy  to  make,  and   may    accordingly  form  and 
execute  his   plan  of  attack.     But  in    numerous  armies,  like 
those  of  modern   times,  where  every  battle  is  a  complexity 
of  manoeuvres,  the  presence  of  the  general  is  requisite  in  every 
quarter.     It  is  therefore  more   than    ever  necessary   that  a 
general  should  be  young,  active,  and  vigorous,  that  he  may 
be    able   to   pass   with  rapidity  from  one  wing  to   another. 
Marshal   Broglio  after  the   passage   of    the    Lohuc,    when 
Prince  Ferdinand  was  expected  to   attack  his  army,  said  to 
his  general    officers,  '  Gentlemen,  the  enemy   is   marching 
against  us.     This  is  my  position.     I  have  relays  of  horses 
at  the  right,  at  the  left,  and  in  the  centre.     You  will  always 
find  me  in  the   hottest  of  the   fire.     Recollect  that  battles 
are  won  by  those  who  have  most  audacity.'     If,  as  M.  Gui- 
bert  argues,  youth,  vigour,  and  activity,  are  essential  requi- 
sites in  a  modern  general, what  are  we  to  think  of  the  wisdom, 
or  the  honesty,  of  theAulic  Council,    in  appointing  to  the 
command  of  an  army,  on  which  the  fate  of  the  empire,  and 
indeed  of  Europe  seemed  to  depend,   an  old  emaciated  de- 
bauchee, a  crippled  voluptuary,  who  could  never  get  out  of 
his  bed  till  noon,  and  when  he  rose  was  obliged  to  be  carried 
about  in  a  litter  ?     What  are  we  to  think  of  their  sagacity 
or  their  patriotism,  who  could  select  such  a  person  as  a  match 
for  Bonaparte,  who  is  so  unremittingly  vigilant,  so  indefatiga- 
bly  active,  whose  movements  resemble   the  rapidity  of  light- 
ning, and  whose  impetuosity  nothing  but  the  most  heroic 
daring  ever   can  restrain  ? . 

We  will  now  give  the  reader  a  specimen  of  M.  Guibert's 
descriptive  poweis;  for  which  purpose  we  will  translate  his 
account  of  Mount  Ballon,  the  highest  of  the  Vosges. 

'  At  a  league  from  Geromani  we  begin  to  ascend  Mount  Ballon 
by  a  magnificent  road  that   conducts  to  the  summit.     This  road 
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surpassed  all  which  had  been  told  me  respecting  it.  It  is  muck 
more  curious  and  beautiful  than  that  of  Saverne,  from  its  eleva- 
tion and  the  gentleness  of  the  rise,  for  Mount  Ballon  is  at  least 
3000  feet  high,  while  the  asceni  is  managed  with  so  much  art, 
that  we  may  ride  up  or  down  at  a  gallop.  We  know  not  next 
which  to  admire  most, — the  fine  width  of  the  road,  its  solidity,  its 
consistency,  (a  garden  walk  is  not  more  perfect)  or  its  boldness,  the 
enormous  labour  of  the  terraces  which  often  suspend  it  in  the  air, 
the  multitude  of  bridges  which  twenty  torrents  that  cross  it  ren- 
dered necessary,  lastly,  the  richness  of  the  materials  of  which  these 
bridges  and  terraces  are  constructed.  They  are  always  of  granite 
or  porphyry,  of  which  the  mountain  is  composed.  But  to  all  these 
beauties  of  ait  are  added  the  still  more  ravishing  beauties  of  na- 
ture. There  are  mountains  heaped  together  in  enormous  masses, 
and  almost  all  covered  with  beautiful  woods  of  oak,  mixed  with 
pine,  with  fir,  and  birch;  forming  that  variety  of  delicious  green, 
which  is  so  much  sought  in  the  English  gardens,  and  of  which  we 
obtain  only  small  portions  with  bo  much  expense  and  pains.  There 
are  rivulets  and  cascades  which "  descend  on  all  sides  from  these 
lofty  mountains  ;  and  which  so  enliven  the  way  with  the  fresh- 
ness which  they  breathe,  and  the  continual  murmur  which  they 
make,  that  all  the  senses  are  charmed  at  oi;ce.  Some  of  the  cas- 
cades fall  with  a  tremendous  crash  from  more  perpendicular 
heights,'  and  afterwards  flow  in  torrents  in  the  midst  of  prece- 
pices  mixed  with  wood  and  rocks,  when  they  become  more  soft 
and  tranquil,  expand  by  degrees,  and  form  a  thousand  streams, 
which  run  in  all  directions  in  the  meads  of  the  valley,  which  seen 
through  the  masses  of  thade,  and  infinitely  varied  by  the  turns  and 
involutions  of  the  road,  exhibit  beautiful  sheets  of  verdure  traced 
with  streams  of  silver  and  of  gold.  The  weather  was  extremely 
fine.  A  bright  sun  animated  the  scene,  and  produced  effects  of  light 
and  shade  impossible  to  conceive  and  describe.  Sometimes  as 
we  ascended,  we  discovered  at  a  turn  of  the  acclivity,  a  space, 
opened  through  the  wood  ;  from  which  the  sight  plunged  into  the 
▼alley  of  Geromani,  whence,  after  reposing  on  a  charming  mixture 
of  meadows,  copses,  streams,  and  houses  dispersed  on.  every  side, 
it  expatiated  in  the  plain  of  Alsace,  at  the  end  of  which  the  Black 
Mountains,  which  seemed  to  form  only  a  body  of  clouds,  majestically 
terminated  the  horizon.  It  was  exactly  an  optical  view,  and  the 
valley  was  the  tube  through  which  it  was  seen.  At  other  times  the 
bends  of  the  road,  the  thickness  of  the  wood,  and  masses  of  the 
mountains,  concealed  the  valley  entirely  from  our  view.  These 
masses  of  mountain  seemed  to  join  as  we  advanced ;  and  we 
found  ourselves  inclosed  in  a  horrible  labyrinth  without  a  trace 
of  habitation  or  of  culture.  There  was  nothing  but  the  wild  un- 
disciplined savageness  of  nature;  it  was  like  a  situation  in  the 
most  sequestered  Alps,  or  the  limits  of  the  world.  The  magnifi- 
cence of  the  road,  it  is  true,  suddenly  recalled  to  our  minds  the 
ideas  of  civilization  and  society :  but  at  the  same  time  the  perfection 
of  the  way,  its  perfect  solitude  (for  it  is  hardly  at  all  frequented) 
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fend  t~h  J  nature  of  the  materials,  which  do  not  suffer  a  vestige  .of  cul- 
ture to  be  seen,  on  which  the  hoof  of  the  horse  leaves  not  a  trace  be- 
hind, and  which  is  always  likea  beaut  i  fill  walk  in  an  English  garden — " 
all  this  had  the  appearance  of  fairy  land;  and  I  said  to  myself  we  are- 
arriving  at  the  palace  of  Armida,  and  this  is  the  rout  which  her  magic 
wand  created    through   the  surrounding  rocks  and  the  desert  wild/ 

There  are  not  many. descriptive  passages  in  any  of  our  mo- 
dern tourists,  which  are  superior  to  this  in  distinctness  and 
perspicuity,  in  selection  of,  imagery,  and  clearness  of  expres- 
sion. The  great  excellence  of  what  we  may  perhaps  not 
improperly  term  verbal  picture,  consists  in  presenting  the 
object  to  the  eye  and  making  the  reader  a  spectator  of  the 
scene.  For  this  purpose  all  redundancies  of  diction  should 
be  avoided  ;  no  more  words  should  be  employed  than  are 
requisite  for  a  vivid  representation.  In  all  subjects  perspi- 
cuity must  be  materially  injured  by  a  superfluous  and  cum- 
brous phraseology;  but  this  is  more  particularly  the  case  in 
picturesque  description,  where  a  mass  of  words  must  ope- 
rate likes  mist  which  is  cast  around  the  object.  In  drawing, 
the  accuracy  of  the  likeness  must  depend  on  the  correctness 
of  the  outline  ;  the  colouring  is  only  a  secondary  conside- 
ration, and  no  colouring,  however  soft,  harmonious,  or  bright, 
can  make  amends  for  an  inadequate,  indistinct,  and  defec- 
tive outline.  In  verbal  description,  the  first  endeavour  should 
be  to  give  a  clear,  exact,  and  definite  representation  of  the 
thing,  so  that  a  corresponding  perception  of  it  ma}r  be  exci- 
ted in  the  mind  ;  and  all  those  decorations  of  speech  are'1  lc 
be  condemned,  which  impede  the  attainment  of  this  primary 
object,  which  diminish  rather  than  increase  the  resemblance, 
and  confuse  rather  than  adorn. 

On  entering  Switzerland,  M.  Guibert  was  forcibly  struck 
with  the  superior  neatness,  comfort,  and  cleanliness  of  the 
inn?,  compared  with  those  in  his  own  country.  Of  the  lat- 
ter, he  says,  that  they  were*  vraiescloaques,'  that  'the  cooker  v 
was  most  disgusting,  that  the  house,  the  master,  the  mistressV 
and  the  staircases,  the  chambers,  the  furniture,  and  even  th?' 
servants  were  all  alike ;  that  the  beds  were  hard,  the  linen 
coarse  and  foul,  the  walls  and  chimney  pieces  almost  all 
covered  with  the  most  revolting  obscenity,  on  which  no  per- 
sons of  any  modesty  could  cast  their  eyes  withbut  a  blush/ 
When  a  Frenchman  spoke  thus  of  the  inns  in  his  own  coun- 
try, they  must  have  been  bad  indeed  ;  and  we  shotfld  re- 
member thai  the  general  stale  of  the  inns  and  places  of  enter-, 
laiument  of  any  country  will  be  found  no  bad  criterion  of 
the  general  habits  of  the  people.  The  general  neatness  and* 
cleanliness,  and  even  elegance,  that  are  so  prevalent  rn  th" 
'   sJtpp.  Vol  ?.  '..    H  h 
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inns  in  this  country  are  characteristic  of  the  taste> 
manners,  and  disposition,  of  the  people.  The  French  were, 
ftnd  we  suppose  still  are,  far  below  the  English  in  their  no- 
tions and  sensations  of  cleanliness,  comfort,  and  convenience. 
But  does  not  this  prove  them  far  bclhnd  us  in  the  scale  of 
civilization?  Refinement  alwayg  keeps  pace  with  civiliza- 
tion ;  and  the  more  civilized  any  people  is.  the  more  refined, 
6r  discriminating  and  sensitive  will  they  become  in  their 
physical  and  mental  taste.  Delicacy  of  sensation  and  of 
sentiment  may  be  ridiculed  and  despised,  but  it  certainly 
proves  that  those  who  possess  it  areso  much  farther  remo- 
ved from  a  state  of  barbarism  than  those  in  whom  it  is  not, 
to  be  found. 

M.  Guihert  was  particularly  struck  with  the  various  indi- 
cations of  plenty,  of  independence,  and  of  happiness,  which 
he  found  in  the  habitations  of  the  Swiss  peasantry,  but 
■which  we  fear  have  ere  this  entirely  disappeared  before  the 
ravasre  of  the  French. 

'  I  went,'  says  the  author,  '  into  some  of  the  houses ;  all  have- 
several  stories',  all  have  on  the  ground  floor  one  or  two  large  rooms 
embellished  with  stoves,  with  painted  tiies  ;  nil  ha\e  glass  windows 
and  shutters.  There  are  some  very  large,  which  proclaim  the  wealth 
of  the  proprietors:  these  are  painted  on  the  outside  uith/iifferent  co- 
lours, they  have  gardens  inclosed  with  painted  pales  ;  flower  pot» 
are  seen  in  the  windows  and  other  places  ;  and  an  area  around  the 
house  is  paved  with  flints  displayed  in  a  variety  of  forms.  The  interior 
ortpe  rooms  is  always  wainscotted  even  in  the  most  common  habita- 
tions. The  wainscot,-  the  benches,  the  fables,  are  all  singularly  neat. 
It  is  very  usual  to  see  curtains  in  the  windows'.  In  many  public 
houses  I  have  seen  the  refinement  of  cloth  blinds  on  the  outside. 
In  the  principal  rooms  of  every  house  we  always  meet  with  the  al- 
manack and  the  gazette,  and  often  a  list  of  the  magistrates  of  the 
republic,  and  of  all  the  baiiiics  by  order  of  the  bailliage.  Vic 
should  compare  this  with  the  profound  ignorar.ee.  of  our  peasantry, 
who  know  not  in  whose  namu  they  are  governed,  nor  the  date,  nor 
the  i.ame   of  the  month  in  which  they  live' 

*  All  the  peasants  (he  is  speaking  of  the  vale  of  Aar)  are  proprie- 
tors ;   this  is   the    great  difference  between    them    and    bt£rs,    who 

.have often  no  property  but  their  hands  and  arms.  There  are  many 
of  them  in  easy  circumstances,  hardly  any  poor,  and  some  very 
rich.  .All  have  good  shoes  on  their  feet ;  they  know  not  what  a 
sibot  is,  at  least  in  this  part  of  Switzerland.     Many  have  watches. 

.On  Sundays  and  holidays,  the  men  and  women  are  all  habited  in 
clo'h.  The  women  almost  all  wear  a  velvet  cap  ornamented  with 
a  broad  black  lace,  their  hair  flows  in  long  tresses  down  to  their 
twins,   and  is  fastened  abo\e  with  ribbands  ol 'black  or  coloured  sill*, 

»Ma.iy  wear  a  silver  chain  upon  the  breast.      No  woman  is  ever  seen 
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at  work  in  the  fields  without  shoes  or  stockings.  All  have  straw  hats 
with  a  ribband  which  they  wore  on  the  Sunday;  but  which  proves 
that  it  is  their  habitual  ornament.  Under  these  hats  we  have  the 
pleasure  of  beholding  a  countenance  where  the  lily  vies  with  the 
rose.' 

The  author  seems  to  have  accurately  discriminated  the 
different  features  of  the  Alps  and  ihe  Pyrenees,  and  the  diffe- 
rent degrees  of  .pleasure  and  of  interest  which  they  inspire. 

1  The  Alps  ar  more  high,  more  majestic,  and  have  a  greater 
grandeur  of  appearance.  There  are  no  parts  of  the  Pyrenees, 
except  among  the  involutions  of  the  rocks,  which  are  entirely  inac- 
cessible to  the  sun.  In  the  Alps,  the  snows  descend  very  low  down 
thesidcs;  enormous  glaciers,  as  high  as  the  mountains  themselves, 
repose  their  bases  in  the  vales,  and  defy  all  the  fires  of  the  Dog  star. 
It  is  in  the  Alps  that  we  must  seek  the  great  phenomena  of  nature-; 
first  those  prodigious  glaciers  which  are  the  cradle  of  the  great  rivers 
of  Europe,  next  those  fine  vicissitudes  of  shade,  of  light,  and  colour, 
■which  they  produce.  It  is  in  the  Alps  that  we  must  seek  for  capricious 
and  grotesque  configurations,  for  colossal  profiles,  for  the  mighty 
effects  of  water,  for  those  extensive  lakes  which  are  so  Varied  in 
their  form,  and  which  are  often  as  deep  as  the  mountains  are  high 
by  which  they  are  enclosed.  It  is  inthe  Alps  that  we  find  a  more 
appropriate  singularity  in  the  plants  and  animals:  we  find  the 
chamois,  the  fnoufurdi,  the  eagle,  and  other  birds  of  prey  which 
are  not  seen  among  the  Pyrenees.  The  human  form  is  also  in  ge- 
neral more  tall  and  strong.  There  is  a  greater  originally  of  man- 
ners and  customs  more  decidedly  at  variance  with  those  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  plains.  Inthe  Alps  you  will  find  more  hospita- 
lity, more  frankness,  more  energy,  more  knowledge,  a  greater 
union  of  happiness,  of  severity,  of  innocence,  and  of  health. 
Grander  ideaSj  either  introduced  by  the  recollections  of  history,  or 
generated  by  the  genius  of  the  place,  or  inspired  by  the  sentiments 
of  liberty  which  are  breathed  around,  excite  a  stronger  feeling  of 
enthusiasm  in  the  heart,  and  a  more  serious  cast  of  reflection  on  the 
mind.  Ccesar,  Hannibal,  Rome,  all  these  great  names  are  associ- 
ated with  the  Alps.  In  the  Pyrenees  you  must  rarely  expect  any 
violent  agitations  of  astonishment,  any  sublime  emotions  of  the 
soul.  NacrJre  there  will  do  nothing  to  make  your  hair  stand  an  end, 
or  your  heart  vibrate  with  terror  and  dismay.  It  will  never  raise 
you  above  yourself;  but  you  will  often  experience  sensations  of 
pleasure  and  delight.  The  valleys  are  more  smiling  am!  more  fer- 
tile than  those  inthe  AipHs )  the  verdufre  appears  mor6  vivid,  the 
waters  are  more  silvery  and  more  clear.  They  are  not  produced 
by  the  solution  of  snow  ns  in  the  Alps ;  they  gush  from  the  rocks,  and 
belong  mure  to  the  entrails  of  the  earth/ 

In  the  secluded  and  unwholesome  fort  of  Brescotv   fieaf 
the  town  of  Agda,  M.  Guibert  found  between  forty  and  fifty 
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miserable  individualsof  all  conditions,  who  were  imprisoned 
By  Uttftsde  cachet,  and  guarded  byacompanyof  invalids* 
Of  these  unhappy  victims  of  an  arbitrary  government,  M. 
Bernard  was  at  once  thejailor  andthe  judge,  the  arbiter  of 
theiftreatmentand  their  destin}'.  He  could  confine  them  where 
he  pleased,  in  a  room,  or  a  dungeon,  he  could  indulge  them 
tvith  liberty,  or  keep  them  in  chains;  and  the  portion  of  light 
and  air  which  they  enjoyed  was  regulated  by  his  caprice.  The 
keepers  of  these  prisons,  of  which  there  were  many  in  France> 
were  subject  to  no  inspection  or  controul  !!! 

■  The  following  anecdote  is  no  uninteresting  specimen  of 
the  state  of  manners  in  France  at  the  tha-e  M.  Guiberi. 
wrote. 

'  As  I  was  going  to  sleep/  says  he,  *  a  gun  was  discharged  just 
tinder  my  window.  A  great  shriek  was  raised,  in  which  could  clear- 
ly be  distinguished  the  cry  of  a  person  who  had  been  wounded. 
It  was  really  so,  but  happily  he  had  received  only  a  few  shots  in 
his  arm.  It  was  not  a  lover  assassinated  by  a  jealous  husband  ; 
it  was  a  poor  husband  whose  assassination  was  attempted  by  the 
paramour  of  his  wife.  Fifteen  days  before,  he  had  attempted  tc» 
poison  him  without  success.  On  this  occasion,  there  was  no  proof, 
nor  any  evidence.  The  man  in  his  agony  only  knew  from  .what 
quarter  the  gun  was  fired.  lie  repeated  without  ceasing,  "  It  i? 
that  beggarly  rascal  v>ho  lives  with  mi/  wife.  I  surprised  him  with 
her  the  other  day,  and  lis  told  mc  in  a  rage  that  I  should  never  sur~ 
prize  him  a  second  time."  ' 

Tn  the  south  of  France  love  often  produces  such  tragedies 
as  these  !  We  shall  now  take  our  leave  of  M.  G'uibert,. 
whose  travels,  though  they  may  now  appear  rather  antiqua- 
ted, are  far  from  being  devoid  of  interest,  and  may  be 
read  both  with  pleasure  and  instruction. 


Art.  III. — Coup  d'Qlil  ro.pidc  sur  Vienne,  t^c. 

Jl  rapid  View  of  Vienna,  accompanied  by  a  Letter  from  an 
i>!'icer  of  Rank  in  the  prand  Armu,  containing  a  Detail 
of  the  Military  Operation*,  in  consequence  oj  zckich  that 
Capital  fell  into  the  Hands  of  the  French.  8'co.  Paris- 
}£0(i.     Imported  by  Dulau. 

TH  IS  is  one  of  the  most  recent  accounts  of  Vienna  which 
have  been  published,  and  contains  iri  a  small  compass  a.  sum- 
t'iently  copious  account  of  the  present  state  of  thatcapiL'l.  The 
late  important  events  which  have  occurred  on.  the  continent, 
have  'contributed  to  render  this  rcnovvheci  city  an  olject  -of 
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rsore  than  ordinary  attention;  and  the  present  interesting 
little  work  will,  in  some  measure,  gratify  the  public  curiosity. 
We  shall  therefore  make  no  apology  tor  presenting  the  rea- 
der with  a  larger  and  more  detailed  exposition  of  the  con- 
tents, than  the  size  of  the  work  would  otnerwise  justify. 

'  Vienna,'  says  the  author,  *  is  one  of  the  least  beautiful  capitals 
in  Europe.     There    are    bo  exterior  embellishments    to  captivate 
attention.     The    streets,    which   cross  each  other  here  and  there  m 
the  most  disorderly  manner,  are  neither  evt-n  nor  • araliel  ;    they  are 
dirty,  and  bordered  by  footpaths,  which,  not  bennj  raised  above  the 
level  of  the    carriage-way,   serve  only    to  render   it  slippery.     In 
many  of  the  streets,   the  concourse  of  people  is  hardly  loss  than  in 
those  which  arc  contiguous  to  the  Pont-Neuf  at  Taris  ;  but  she.  view 
■which   they  present  is    much   more    fantastically  varied.      We  dis- 
criminate   a  motley  assemblage  of  Turks,  Russians,   Holes,   Hunga- 
rians, Croats,  Cossacks,  Kalmucks,  with   a  conflux   of  natives,  who 
move    along   with   an    aspect  of  phlegmatic  tranquillity?    which    is 
singularly  striking.     Not  tar  from  the*  centre,  there  is  a  street  which 
is  carried  like  a  bridge  over  another  street  (called  the  Deep  Diten), 
so  that  the  carriages,  which  pass  into  the  first,  are  sometimes  exactly 
over  the  head  of  some  other  vehicle  in  the  second  ;  a  spectacle  which 
always  arrests  the  attention  and  excites  the  curiosity  ot  the  traveller. 
There  is  hardly  more  than  one  street  in  this  metropolis  which  can  be 
"reputed  very   handsome  ;  and  that  is  formed  by  a  regular  succession 
of  magnificent  palaces,  and  is  accordingly  called  Noble  street. 

'  The  town  being  fortified,  the  houses  are  unusually  straitened 
for  room.  A  whole  house  is  seldom  occupied  by  a  single  proprietor, 
for  the  second  story  of  the  greater  number  belongs  to  the  l-anperor. 
This  was  occasioned  by  a  concession  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  purchased  at  this  price  the  favour  of  having  the  sovereign  reside 
among  them.  These  second  stories  are'  allotted  by  the  cuurt  to 
its  agents  and  domestics.  This  constitutes  a  part  ot  their  salary, 
and  serves  to  make  a  real  addition   to  the  revenue  of  the  state.' 

The  temperature  of  Vienna  is  represented  not  to  be  so 
warm  as  might  be  expected  from  the  latitude  in  winch  it  is 
■placed  (4blh  degree  12  min.).  Surrounded  by  mountains  or 
high  hills,  which  are  coveied  with  accumulations  ot  snow  or 
ice  of  a  long  continuance,  it  experiences  no  scorching  fer- 
vours except  during  a  couple  of  months,  while  the  winters 
are  piercing  cold.  The  inhabitants  endeavour  ro  fortify 
themselves  against  the  'Vigours  mf  the  climate  by  the  warmth 
of  their  clothing  ;  on  the  first  commencement  of  the  cold  sea- 
son, they  wrap  themselves  up  in  a  pelisse,  and  their  roo  us 
are  heated  by  stove.rof  such  a/size  and  such  a  quality,  as 
not  to  permit  the  slightest  degree  of  cold  to  he  felt 

The  health  of  the  inhabitants  is  much  affected  by  the  im» 
r>,etuosity  of  the  winds,  which,  besides  the  catarrhs  and  iheu- 
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matisms  which  they  produce,  vapidly  dry  and  pulverise  the 
chalky  soil,  the  particles  of  which  insinuating  themselves  into 
the  chest,  are  thought  to  have  a  deleterious  effect  upon  the 
lungs,  and  to  deposit  the  germ  of  consumption.  This  invete- 
rate malady,  for  which  no  adequate  remedy  has  yet  been 
found,  and  which  prevails  so  much  in  all  great  towns,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  no  where  so  fatally  operative  as  at  Vienna. 
The  number  of  pulmonary  patients  who  perish  annually 
within  its  walls,  is  awfully  great. 

Vet  the  pharmaceutical  art  is  said  to  be  better  cultivated 
at  Vienna,  than  in  all  the  other  towns  in  Gemnvny,  and  the 
numerous  sons  of /Eseulapius  who  are  found  here,  are  said  in 
many  cases  to  contend  most  successfully  with  the  great 
enemy  of  mankind;  and- to  snatch  from  an  untimely  grave 
multitudes  of  the  devotees  to  an  excessive  sensuality  with 
which  the  town  abounds.  The  syphilitic  disease,  that  terrible 
chastiser  of  intemperance  and  lust,  is  believed  to  be  more  ge- 
neral at  Vienna  than  even  at  Paris,  that  degenerate  mart  of 
an  almost  promiscuous  prostitution  ! 

The  small  pox  in  1 79-3,  carried  off  1,098  persons;  but 
Vaccination  has  been  since  introduced,  from  which  the  most 
signal  benefits  will  no  doubt  be  derived.  The  whole  popu- 
lation of  Vienna  in  179-5  amounted  to  231,105  inhabitants, 
of  whom  1031  were  ecelesiastics,3,25.j  nobles,  4,256  public 
functionaries,  and  7,o33  burgesses  or  chiefs  of  the  corpora- 
tion. 

Vienna  is  not  without  several  charitable  institutions. 
There  are  hospitals  for  the  sick,  for  lying  in  women,  for  in- 
sane persons,  for  the  military,  and  even  tor  the  Jews,  all  of 
which  are  distinguished  by  the  propriety  of  their  ma- 
nagement. The  suburbs  are  divided  into  eight  districts  ; 
and  a  physician,  a  surgeon,  and  a  midwife,  are  allotted  to 
each  ;  who  are  paid  by  the  government,  and  whose  business 
it  is  lo  attend  the  poor  at  their  own  houses.  In  17')54 
they  had  19,820  sick  under  their  care,  of  whom  46-t  died, 
and  G'23  were  sent  to  the  hospital.  The  city  has  since  been 
made  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  this  salutary  institu^ 
tion.  Trie  gbvfcni  flight  seems  to  have  paid  great  attention 
to  the  health  of  the  inhabit  mts  ;  for  we  ore  informed  that 
no  new  house  is  sufTcied  to  be  inhabited  'till  the  physician- 
of  the  district  has  certified  that  the  vails  are  sufficiently 
dry. 

Provisions  are  to  be  had  at  a  mederats  price.  Abundant 
supplies  of  meat,  corn,  and  wine  are  bruu-ght  from  Hungary. 
Austria  fufmsrres  fuel,  which  is  transported  on  the  .Danube  ; 
and  about  160  gardeners  in  thesuburbs  raise  immense  quart- 
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tities  of  vegetables,  which  are  to  be  had  at  a  very  low.rate. 
The  government  takes  every  pains  to  prevent  mendicity. 
The  asylum  for  orphans  contained,  in  I7y7,  1479  of  these 
unfortunate  persons  ;  and  there  is  an  establishment  for  the 
relief  of  old  men,  and  of  fathers  of  families  who  are  .past 
the  period  of  toil. 

There  is  no  town  where  signs  of  taverns  and  public  houses 
are  more  frequently  seen  ;  and  yet  by  ten  at  night  a  more 
profound  tranquillity  and  a  mur i  sombre  silence  prevail  in  the 
streets  than  in  any  other  city  of  the  same  size,  in  the  Leo- 
polstadt  suburbs,  there  is  a  coffee-house  which  is  almost  en- 
tirely frequented  by  Greeks  (who  are  very  i  umerous  at  Vi- 
enna), and  while  we  hear  nothing  but  their  language,  and  see 
nothing  but  their  dress,  we  imagine  ourselves  transported  inr 
to  the  midst  of  Greece  ;  an  illusion  very  agreeable  to  those 
who  have  early  been  taught  to  admire  the  erudition  of  that 
celebrated  people. 

The  inhabitants  of  Vienna  are  in  no  small  decree  renown- 
ed  for  their  hospitality.  Besides  a  variety  of  open  tables, 
there  are  many  houses  where  you  may  freely  go  at  any  hour 
of  the  day,  or  even  in  the  middle  of  the  night  ;  and  partake 
of  whatever  is  served  up  to  the  company,  as  well  as  join  in 
the  conversation,  in  winter,  as  the  stoves  diffuse  an  equa- 
ble warmth  over  the  whole  apartment,  the  company  do  not 
all  crowd  around  the  chimney,  but  are  seen  dispersed 
in  groups  about  the  room  ;  while  huge  menials  in  variegated 
liveries.carry  round  ices,  lemonade,  orgeat,  and  pastry.  There 
are  besides  stalls  kept  in  the  middle  of  the  hall,  where  those 
who  have  nothing  to  say  may  amuse  themselves,  or  pure- 
chase  articles  for  twice  as  much  as  they  are  worth.. 

Music  is  in  high  request ;  as  is  likely  to  be  the  ease  in  a 
country  which  produced  a  Gluck  and  a  Mozart  ;  and  which 
still  possesses  a  Haydn  and  other  composers.  A  taste  for 
this  fine  art  is  diffused  even  among  the  lower  orders;  so 
much  attention  is  paid  to  it  as  often  to  tire  the  patience  of  fo- 
reigners ;  and  there  arc  some  circles  where  they  never  meet 
without  a  concert.  Literature  does  not  flourish  much  at 
%i§P;i>a,  ;  the  press  is  shackled  with  restrictions;  freedom  of 
research  or  of  dispute  is  dangerous;  and  there  are  hardly  more 
books  prohibited  at  I'etersburgh  or  Rome  than  at  \  lenna. 
The  English  language  is  a  good  deal  studied.;  and  the  imita- 
tion of  English  fashions  and  the  desire  for  English  rranufac- 
.tures  are  very  general.  All  the  English,  of  whatever  rank 
they  may  be,  enjoy  the  privilege  of  bejiig  presented  at 
court  hy  their  ambassador ;  and  this  has  given  rise  to  many" 
'  m^nlur  uccurrences  and  ludicrous  ad  ventures.     But  the  pre- 
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dominant  passion  at  Vienna  is  a  taste  for  good  living.     TheV 
<eat  largely  and  they  drink  in  proportion. 

The  palace  of  Schoenbrunn,  which  was  lately  for  a  short 
t'me  the  imperial  residence  of  Bonaparte,  isembellished  with 
a  supiM  b  collection  of  paintings,  of  which  Joseph  II.  stripped 
the  churches  in  Brabant.  At  this  palace  there  are  no  less 
than  fourteen  large  green-houses  besides  smaller  ones.  The 
former,  which  resemble  vast  galleries,  fronting  the  south, 
contain  a  multiplicity  of  plants  the  most  rare  and  the  most 
precious  which  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  can  furnish; 
and  which  serve  at  the  same  time  as  a  receptacle  for  birds,the 
most  captivating  by  their  plumage  or  their  notes.  Thej 
roam  at  liberty  in  these  spacious  galleries/and  are  seen  perch- 
jng  on  the  same  trees  under  which  they  would  have  retired 
for  shelter  in  other  climates.  Great  numbers  here  breed 
and  perpetuate  their  kind.  The  palace  of  Augarten  was 
thrown  open  to  the  people  by  the  Emperor  Joseph;  at  the 
principal  entrance  we  behold  a  vast  edifice,  composed  ,of 
great  galleries,  highly  decorated,  where  eating  is  practised 
from  morning  to  nisrht.  Before  this  edifice,  there  is  a  circu- 
lar  area  surrounded  by  large  chesnut  trees,  under  which  are 
tables  where  you  may  take  tea,  coffee,  ice,  Sec.  The  wild 
and  romantic  part  of  the  gardens  is  formed  by  the  forest  of 
Brigit,  of  a  league  in  extent ;  which  is  traversed  by  the.  Da- 
nube from  one  end  to  the  other;  and  whose  banks  afford  a 
delicious  promenade.  Atthe  entrance  of  the  wood,  we  meet 
with  a  number  of  eating  houses  ;  here,  particularly  on  a  ho- 
lidav,  multitudes  repair,  and  the  pleasures  seem  to  make 
this  spot  their  favourite  abode.  Though  the  grosser  indul- 
gences of  sense  seem  tobe  sought  with  most  avidity,  yet  mu- 
sical instruments  are  played  among  the  trees;  sounds  of  mirth 
are  everv  where  heard,  and  indications  of  delight  every  where 
seen. 

The  forest  of  Prater  is  also  near  Vic  una ;  and  is  one  of  the 
most  favourite  and  fashionable  resorts  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  way  to  it  is  by  a  beautiful  road  which  runs  through  the 
forest.  'Here  are  Turkish,  Chinese,  Italian,  English,  coffee- 
houses, ball-rooms,  billiard-rooms;  and,  instead  ofshep- 
lurdsand  rural  swains,  we  behold  reia'ilersof  coffee,  lemonade, 
pasti -y,  Iraneurs,  nnu-iciansjjugglcrs,  ike.  Here  the  promenade 
displays  all  that  isgreatov  little,  beautiful  or  ugly,  elegant  or 
slatterp.lv,  wanton  crdemurein  the  precinct's  of  Vienna.  Here 
pnrfces,  burgesses,  prostitutes, monks,  and  soldiers,  are  mingled 
in  a  sort  of  popular  mass.  In  the  evening  this  is  the  scene 
where  the  fair  come  to  displ-.iy  all  their  charms,  their  b'lan- 
ctWhfaielits.  and  wires.     But  the  Viennese  seem  to  have  aw> 
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ifier  appetite  at  least  as  potent  as  the  sexual  ;  for  the  pro- 
verb' Vive  Famour  pourvu  que  je  dine,'  is  said  to  be  true 
of  them. — We  have  thus  given  a  pretty  circumstantial  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  this  German  capital  as  it  existed  imme- 
diately previous  to  the  capture  of  Bonaparte.  Whar  altera- 
tions that  event  is  likely  to  proclucp  in  the  habits,  the  manners, 
the  sentiments,  the  virtues,  or  the  civilization,  of  the  inhabi- 
tants must  be  left  to  futurity  to  disclose.  The  letter  of  the 
officer  of  the  French  army  at  the  end  of  this*  Coup  d'ocil  * 
contains  little  that  has  not  been  previously  detailed  in  the 
newspapers.  But  every  account  which  we  have  of  the  late 
disastrous  campaign  in  Germany  serves  only  more  distinct- 
ly to  shew  and  more  forcibly  to  establish  the  misconduct, the 
incapacity,  or  the  treachery,  of  General  Mack,  or  whoever 
■were  his  advisers  and  coadjutors.  Never  was  there  a  promise 
of  success  so  fair,  which  was  so  fatal  I v  blasted.  If  the  Aus- 
trians,  instead  of  suffering  the  French  to  break  their  line,  di- 
vide  their  force,  and  beat  them  by  detachments,  had  waited 
the  arrival  of  the  Russians,  and  attacked  the  enemy  with 
their  united  strength,  it  is  highly  probable  that  Austria  would 
never  have  experienced  such  an  humiliating  reverse  of  for- 
tune; and  that  Bonaparte  would  not  at  this  moment,  be  proud- 
ly threatening  to  destroy  every  vestige  of  liberty  and  inde- 
pendauce  that  is  yet  remaining  ia  Europe. 

Art.  IV. — Les  Souvenirs   dcM.  h  Comte  de  Caylus,  fyc. 

Ihminisceuces  of  the  Count  de  Cai/his,  mth  a  short  Account 
of  his  Life  and  Writings.     1  Vols.  Vlrno.     Furis.      1805. 

TFIESE«S'o/n,fwfrs,or(touse  a  term  applied  in  a  similar  sense 
by  Lord  Orford)  fte  mini  seen ce&ofthe  famous  Count  de  Cay- 
lus, might  fairly  have  been  entitled  the  last  sweepings  of  the 
Count's  study.  Perhaps  it  would  not  have  excited  much 
/egret  in  the  learned  world  if  some  of  the  articles,  such  as  the 
tale  of  Pamphilus  and  Melazia,  with  a  lew  others,  had  fallen 
ft  sucriiice to  the  broom,  or  (as  friend  Peter. says)  had  been 
remembered  to  be  forgotten.  Vet  there  are  here  and  there 
some  very  curious  and  interesting  papers  preserved,  which 
throw  light  on  the  Freneh  history  and  amply  redeem  the  rest. 
The  -Notice  Ilistoiique,  or  short  account  of  the  life  and 
writings  or  the  Count  prefixed,  is  a  meagre  sketch  consist- 
ing or  se«,i"ce]y  six  pages,  and  that  extracted  for  the  most 
part  from  the  eiogc  of  M ,  Lebe-iu.  The  Count  de  Caylus 
was  certainly  ouc  of  the  greatest  j^jtsece liases  of  b<s  own  a^e. 
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and  consequently  we  may  add  of  any  age  ;  for  never  die! 
the  sacred  flame  of  literary  ambition  burn  -with  a  steadier  and 
benigner  lustre  than  during  the  ministry  of  Colbert.  If  he  is 
»ot  to  be  classed'"among  ihe  first  •zohvpc&ci,  he  at  least  claims 
a  high  rank  among  the  (pixcfixSoi,  or  lovers  of  learning.  His 
house  is  said  to  have  exhibited  a  complete  museum  of  anti- 
quities, Egyptian,  Tuscan,  Greek,  and  Roman.  He  kept 
up  a  regular  correspondence  with  the  principal  literary  cha- 
racters of  his  time  upon  the  comment,  particularly  with  the 
Abbe  Barthelemy  during  his  antiquarian  researches  in  Italy. 
He  is  said  to  have  restored  the  invention  of  painting  in  wax 
m  various  colours,  from  the  description  of  the  process  given 
in  Pliny.  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu  says  of  him  in  one  of  her 
k'ttcrs,  that  he  had  less  of  conceit  about  him  than  most  of 
bis  fellow  countrymen,  which,  if  not  very  high  praise,  is 
however  something.  As  an  antiquary  he  was  fanciful  and 
fond  of  conjecture,  but  ardent,  acute,  and  ingenious:  as  a 
connoisseur  in  the  fine  arts, elegant  and  judicious  :  as  a  man 
of  learning,  perhaps,  neither  very  deep,  nor  very  clear. 

The  first  Souvenir  that  occurs,  is  a  collection  of  anecdotes, 
ike.  relating  to  the  private  conduct  of  the  Count  d'Olivarez, 
prime  minister  lo  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  not  more  notorious 
for  craft  than  for  credulity  ;  an  odd  union,  but  in  times  of 
bigotry  and  superstition,  not  uncommon.  Spain  seems  the 
country  destined  by  Providence  to  be  the  last  that  should 
throw  off  the  voke  of  mental  bondage  for  that  voke  which  is 
easif  and  light.  She  is  emerging,  but  it  has  been  by  very 
slow  degrees,  from  the  pool  of  religious  intolerance  and 
ignorance.  Even  the  Chevalier  de  Bourgoanne,  who  has 
been  the  mostzonlous  advocate  of  the  country  which  he  des- 
cribes, is  obliged  to  confess  that,  so  late  as  the  year  17^0, 
torments  were  inflicted  hy  order  of  the  tribunal  of  the  inqui- 
sition in  Spain  upon  a  poor  woman,  who,  having  been  con- 
victed of  sorcery  and  witchcraft,  was  burned  at  Seville. 
Can  a  people  so  dark  as  to  be  capable  of  this,  be  illumined 
in  the  course  of  otic  quarter  of  a  century  r  But  to  return. — » 
These  anecdotes  were  originally  collected  by  M.  dTlarcourt 
during  his  stay  at  Madrid,  whither  lie  had  been  scut  by  the 
court  «►£ France  to  endeavour  to  persuade  the  King  of  Spain 
to  give  his  crown  tothe  duke  of  Aujou.  second  son  of  the 
Dauphin,  and  grandson  of  Louis  XIV  ;  in  which  com- 
mission, \vc  know,  he  ultimately  succeeded.  An  historian 
of  Prance  calls  u  Ohvarez  the  liichlieu  of  Spain.  He  was 
so,  and  more,  in  cunning  and  cruelty,  but  surely  not  in  the 
■abilities  of  a  state-man. 

.Ihe  secoH-d  historical  memoir  details  the  secret  measures 
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concerted  by  Colbert  to  procure  the  disgrace  and  dismissal 
of  Fouquet,  superintendant  under  Louis  XLV.  and  his  own, 
appointment  to  be  comptroller  general  of  the  finances. 
This  is  an  interesting  period  in  French  history  ;  for,  in  fact, 
the  ministry  of  Colbert  was  the  commencement  of  a  new 
reign  under  the  same  prince,  just  as  much  as  the  ministry  of 
the  Cardinal  de  Richheu  had  been  under  the  preceding  mo- 
narch. Colbert,  however,  like  Augustus  and  many  others 
who  have  paved  their  way  to  power  by  indefensible  means, 
did  much  to  atone  for  them  by  the  use  he  made„of  it  to  ag- 
grandize and  improve  his  country. 

Passing  by  some  unimportant  memoirs,  we  shall  now 
hasten  to  that  which  is  preserved  in  vol.  i.  p.  97.  entitled  e  De- 
tails hitherto  unpublished  respecting  the  Secret  and  true  Cau- 
ses which  banished  Miie.  de  la  Fayette  from  the  Court  of 
Louis  XKI.  and  the  Intrigues  of  the  Cardinal  de  Richlieu  to 
procure  her  departure.'  It  consists  merely  of  a  letter  found 
among  the  papers  of  the  Count,  from  father  Caussin,  a  Je- 
suit, confessor  to  Louis  XIII.  addressed  to  MUe. de  la  Fa\> 
ette,  written  apparently  soon  after  the  admission  of  that  mis- 
tress of  the  king  into  the  monastery  of  the  Visitation  near 
Cbaillot.  This  letter  is  certainly  a  curious  and  valuable  re- 
lic, and  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  by  any  future  historian 
of  those  times.  This  young  woman  was  an  attendant  on  the 
queen-mother.,  and  the  monarch  had  for  some  time  indul- 
ged aa  attachment  to  her,  which  was,  if  we  may  believe 
the  simple  but  zealous  Jesuit,  of  the  purest  and  most  spiri- 
tual kind.  The  Cardinal,  whether  jealous  of  a  sister  near  the 
throne,  or  apprehensive  of  increasing  the  king's  intercourse 
with  the  queen-mother,  who  had  corresponded  with  Mon- 
sieur, the  great  fomenter  of  rebellion  among  the  noblesse, 
wasdesirousof  expelling  her  from  the  court.  The  cardinal, 
says  the  history  of  those  times,  had  given  Louis,  father  Caus- 
sin as  a  confessor,  believing  him  to  be  a  simple  man,  inca- 
pable of  creating  any  troubles,  and  who  would  readily  enter 
into  aljhis  views:  but  it  happened  that,  in  a  little  time,  the 
simplicity  of  this  Jesuit  changed  the  face  of  government. 
His  prejudices  made  him  look  on  the  alliances  with  the  protes- 
tauts  against  the  houseof  Austria,  as  an  abom'mablething:  he 
dared  to  attribute  it  totheambitionof  the  Cardinal :  he  accu- 
sed him  to  the  king  of  loading  the  people  with  taxes,  of 
treating  the  queen- mother  inhumanly,  and  of  rendering 
the  government  odious  by  his  injustice.  He  also  encoura- 
ged, contrary  to  the  wishes  of  Iviehlieu,  the  king's  connexion 
with  M  lk\  de  la  Fayette.  The  result  was  thatthe  lad  v  was  soon 
immured  in  a  nunnery,  and  the  Jesuit  disgraced  aacLbapished 
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to  his  own  country.  This  letter  contains  what  might  be 
expected  in  such  circumstances—  condolements  on  their 
common  sufferings,  details  of  his  own  conduct  in  the  affair, 
and  of  the  Cardinal's  duplicity,  congratulations  on  the  en- 
trance of  his  correspondent  on  her  sacred  profession,  with 
exhortations  to  continue  firm  in  it,  and  to  take  every  oppor- 
tunity ("for  the  king  still  visited  her  occasionally)  of  instilling 
into  the  royal  ear  wholesome  advice  concerning  the  adin  nis- 
t-ratiou  of  his  government  1 

'Adieu,  dear  Angelica,  (he  concludes)  my  joy  and  my  crown,  to 
use  lor  once,  the  expressions  of  the  Apostle,  continue  firm  in  the  ways 
of  God  :  and  if  you  should  learn  that  persecution  has  put  a  period  to 
my  life,  recommend  to  God  the  rest  of  my  soul  ;  obtain  a  ser- 
vice for  me  in  your  church,  and  pray  all  your  sister^,  namely  those 
who  are  of  my  acquaintance,  to  offer  their  communions  for  me.  You 
will  find  a  number  of  ecclesiastics,  and  persons  devoted  to  religion, 
■who  will  say  masses  for  me  if  you  ask  them.  I  have  uniformly  served 
the  public,  and  am  hated  by  none  except  such  as  are1  too  iittentive  to 
their  own  interests.  Whatever  may  befj'i  me,  1  pardon  them  with 
mv  whole  heart,  and  pray  that  they" may  acquire  true  charity  and 
eternal  salvation.  I  hope  that  you  will  newer  forget  me  in  your 
prayers,  &c. 

Nicholas  Caussin.     lb'.'37#! 

In  the  second  volume  we  are  presented  with  a  collection 
of  short  memoranda,  the  scrapings  of  the  Count's  eommon- 
jduce-book,  very  useful  no  doubt  to  assist  his  memory  in- 
ter !egejidum3  but  very  unworthy  of  being  obtruded  on  public 
notice.  Here  we  are  told  that  Ciaudius(it  should  have  been 
Clodius)  the  son  of  iEsopus  the  tragedian  swallowed  a  dilu- 
ted pearl  before  Cleopatra.  And  he  might  have  added  Ca- 
iiirula  did  the  same  afterwards.  But  what  school- bov  does  not 
know "  this  from  Horace  ?  Here  also  we  have  the  important 
piece  of  information,  that  Vitellins  was  he  of  all  the  ancients 
who  vomited  with  most  facility  to  enable  him  to  continue 
the  feast.  .1.  Csesar  paid  Cicero  the  same  high  compliment 
at  an  entej  tainment  of  the  latter.  It  has  fallen  to  pwown 
lot  to. know  an  epicure  who  put  himself  under  the  same  dis 
dpline for  a  college  feast.  But  unfortunately  the  emeiie, 
was  mixed  rather  too  strong,  and  the  patient  was  obliged  to 
Stay  ntjioihe  and'  tipple  imaginary  pots  of  ale.'  Here  also 
we  are .  told  that'  Achilles  was  the  first  who  introduced  two 
authors  upon  the  stage  at  once.'  a  remark  which  made  us 
glare,  until  by  some  weeks  of  hard  study  we  discovered  that 
for  Achilles  is  to  be  read  .-Eschylns,  and  for    authors,    actors. 

The  greater    part, of  the  rest  of  this  second  volume  is  occu- 
pied with  tkta.ls  of  -iheintiigues  of  .Mary  of  Mcdleis,  second. 
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wife  of  Henry  IV.  and  of  the  amours  of  Louis  XIV.  in  nei- 
ther of  which  (to  confess  the  truth)  could  we  find  much 
interest.  There  Js  erne  paper  containing  a  Few  judicious  re- 
marks on  French  literature,  the  decay  01  which  the  Count 
apprehends  will  originate  from  the  Anglo-mania,  or  rage  after 
every  thing  English,  which  infected  bis  nation.  .  A  pre- 
tended philosophism  is  come  over  to  us  from  London  toge- 
ther with  the  jockeys.'  Alas!  Count,  it  is  neither  our  phi- 
losophers nor  our  jockeys  that  have  undone  your  literature. 
The  evil  originates  at  home.  Not  but  that  imitation  has  always 
a  bad  ef}V<  t  on  literature,  as  we  ourselves  could  shew  from 
some  examples  of  Gallomania  and  Germanomania.  By  the 
way,  the  rage  after  English  fashions  and  manners  in  Paris 
has  shewn  itself  in  nothing  more  than  in  the  introduction  of 
malt  liquors.  A  few  years  ago  the  common  beverage  among 
the  French  was  an  ordinary  sort  of  wine,  as  it  was  among  the 
ancient  Romans.  Of  late  years  nothing  has  been  more  com 
mon  than  to  sec  a  knot  of  tradesmen  or  artisans  over  their 
beef-stakes  and  porter  a  /' Anglaise.  Thus  it  is — petimus- 
que  damusque  vicissim.  We  shall  sum  up  our  remarks  on 
this  specimen  of  literary  scavenging  with  what  we  said  at 
first  :  There  is  much  which  had  better  have  been  kept  back  ; 
There  are  some  things  which  it  would  have  txeen  wrong  not, 
to  have  brought  forward. 


Art.  V. — Voyage  a  la  Partie  Oricutale   de  la  Terra  Firma, 

/.)  I'3b[w 

Travels  in  the  Eastern  Part  of  the  Terra    Firma    in   South 

■  A 'me riai,  made  during  i 'lie  Yiars  1801,  1802,  WOS.aud  1804; 
containing  the  Description  aft  he  Captainship-G eneral of Ca- 
racas, composed  of  the  Provinces  of'  Venezuela,  Maraca'ibo, 
Farinas,  Spanish  Guyana,  Cumana,  and  the  Island  of 
Margnuita,  and  comprehending  every  Thing  regarding1 
the  Discovert/,  Conquest,  Topography,  Legislation,  Com- 
merce,- Finances,  Inhabitants,  and  Productions  of  these 
Provinces,  with  a  Pfitza  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  of'  the  Savage  and  Civilized  Indians.  Ra 
F.  Dcpons,  F,x-A^>:ut  of  the  French  Government  at  Ca- 
racas. It  iUt  a  Map  and  Plans  cj  the  Metropolis  and  prin- 
cipal Ports,     3  Pols.  Svo.     Bmsson.     Parit>.    1806. 


M.  DEPONS  has  presented  to  the  public  a  work  on   a. 
subject  which  has  hitherto  occupied  the  pen  of  few  writers, 
'With  the  whole   of  Spanish  Aiaerica  we    arc    imperfectly*' 
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acquainted,  and  with  fro  part  of  it  more   so  than  with  th* 
provinces  here  described.     M.  0eppns  comes  forward  with 
fair  pretensions  :  his  opportunities    have  been  good,  and  his 
work    he   affirms,  with   a  confidence    which   we    hope   lias 
more  in  it  of  conscious  correctness  than  of  audacious  asser- 
tion, to  have  no  other  foundation  than  truth,  and  no  other  or- 
nament than  exactness.     And  surely  these  must  be  regarded 
as  the  requisites  of  the  highest  importance  in  a  work  which 
describes  the  appearance  of  a  county,  and    the .  manners, of 
its   inhabitants,    and    infinitely  surpass  in  value   the    deco- 
rations of  style,    or  the   flourishes   of  imagination.     With 
the  partiality  of  an  author  to  his  subject,    I\l,   Depons    does- 
not  hesitate  to  assert  that  no  part  of  America,  best  where  it 
may,  equals    in  the  variety  and  richness  of  its  nrod  actio  us, 
this    captainship-general    of  Caracas,   which  extends    from 
the  12th  degree  ot  north  latitude  to   the  line,    and  from  the 
fr*2d    to   the  6.3th    degree  of  the    longitude  of  Paris.     This 
country  is  here  purposely  stvled   the  eastern  part   of  Terra 
Firma,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  western  Terra  Firm  a 
bordering  on  the  cape  of  LaveTa,   and  the  isthmus  of  Pa- 
nama. 

The  work  before  us  is  divided  into  chapters,  each  of  which  is 
frittered  down  into  numerous  and  nameless  divisions  corres- 
ponding to  the  table  of  contents.  The  first  of  these  com- 
mences as  far  back  ascan  reasonably  be  wished,  and  includes 
a  merited  panegyric  on  the  genius  and  boldness  of  Colum- 
bus. From  that  great  man  lie  diverges  to  extol  the  intrepi- 
dity of  the  conquerors  of  America,  and  observes  with  truth 
that  the  (lay  may  yet  come  when  it  wdl  be  regarded  as  fa- 
bulous that  120  men,  embarked  in  three  sloops  from  Europe 
bound  to  America  which  they  knew  not,  should  have  landed 
in  St.  Domingo  peopled  by  a  million  and  a  half  of  Caribs, 
should  have  taken  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  the  King 
of  Spain,  have  built  forts,  and  have  without  any  considerable 
aid,  established  the  Spanish  domination,  and  finally  destroy- 
ed the  original  inhabitants.  This,  it  must  be  allowed,  is  one 
of  the  marvellous  and  melancholy  romances  of  modern 
times,  when  a  handful  of  hardy  and  half  civilized  men 
crushed  a  nation  of  harmless  but  unwr.riike  savages,  and 
when  bigotted  Christians  forgot  the  best  laws  of  christianitv-- 
and  vied  with  each  other  v.  ho  should  murder  and  convert 
most  effectually.  Nor  was  the  fate  of  St.  Domingo  singu- 
lar. Cortes  wit!)  little  more  than  six  hundred  men  subdued 
six  millions  of  Mexicans,  and  Pizarro  completed  the  con- 
quest of  the  vast  empire  of  Peru  with  the  aid  of  no  mors 
than  180  Spaniards, 
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Cumana  was  first  visited  from  Europe  by  commercial  spe- 
culators, and  the  first  Europeans  who  settled  in  it  were  two 
Spanish  priests  who  went  with  the  benevolent  intention  of  cori- 
verting,without  oppressing  the  Indians.  This  pleasing  9cl)eme 
however  was  rendered  vain  by  the  treachery  of  the  crew 
of  a  Spanish  vessel,  who  carried  off  the  prince  of  the  coun- 
try while  he  rashly  confided  in  their  honour  and  humanitv. 
The  priests  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  indignation  excited  by  this 
outrage,  and  two  other  ecclesiastics,  whose  courage  embold- 
ened them  again  to  attempt  the  task  of  converting  the  heath- 
ens, were  massacred  during  a  fickle  fit  of  these  savages. 
The  consequence  of  this  violence  was  an  expedition  from  St, 
Domingo, which  after  some  reverses  effected  the  conquest,  of 
the  country.  It  was  at  this  epoch  that  Bartholomew  de  la's 
Casas  arrived  in  America,  the  apostle  of  indian  liberty  and 
of  negro  slavery.  M.  Depons  attributes  little  merit  to  the 
motives  of  that  monk,  refuses  him  altogether  the  honorable 
title  of  philanthropist,  but  is  willing  to  concede  to  him  the 
credit  that  can  be  derived  from  an  Indiomania.  His  con- 
duct we  believe  arose  from  the  pure  though  mistaken  dic- 
tates of  an  humane  heart. 

M.  Depons  proceeds  to  investigate  the  history  of  the 
original  conquest  and  settlement  of  all  the  provinces  of 
which  he  treats.  Among  his  observations,  we  remark  the 
notice  of  the  cession  of  the  province  of  Venezuela  to  the 
Mercantile  house  of  Weslers  in  Germany,  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  who  loved  present  money  belter  than  distant- 
wildernesses.  A  singular. treaty  was  concluded  between  the 
monarch  and  the  merchants,  of'which  no  article  was  adhered 
to  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  but  what  suited  their  own  in- 
terest. A  series  of  trie  most  horrid  cruellies  ensued,  wl'iicl* 
the  appointment  of  a  bishop  to  the  government  of  the  pro- 
vince, observes  M.  Depons  with  becoming  indignation,  only 
failed  to  render  more  atrocious,  because  that  was  impossible. 
At  length  the  Spanish  king  at; nulled  the  treaty  with  the 
Weslers,  and  restored  the  province  to  a  comparative  state  of 
tranquillity  and  happiness,  though  the  effects  of  the  previ- 
ous desolation  have  never  been  repaired. 

Having  in  Wis  first  chapter  concluded  his  aceount  of  the 
settlement  of  the  provinces  which  he  visited, our  author  in  the 
second  proceeds  to  describe  the  country  more  particularly 
With  respect  to  its  natural  appenrances,  The  general  tem- 
perature he  affirms  to  be  wonderfully  mild  considering  the 
latitude,  and  the  mountains  to  be  of  a  moderate  dl^vatibn, 
generally  fertile  to  the  very  summit,  and  chiefly,  ir' not  en- 
tirely,  what    naturalists   call    secondary   hills,  though  Von 
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Humboldt,  it   is  said,  has  found   granite    in  one   of   trflfcrri. 
which  is   certainly    a   most   uiiseconclary  mineral.     But  the 
great  advantage  of these  districts,  says  M.Depons,  is,  thatthej 
possess    no    mines,  an  assertion  which  can  appear  unreason- 
able to  none  who  have  considered  the    bloodshed,  the  sla- 
very, the  devastation,   the  deplorable    misery  which  the  dis- 
covery of.  the  existence  of  gold  and  silver  mines  lias  emailed  on 
the  unhappy  inhabitants  or  those  parts  of  America  where  they" 
abound,  who  have  been  compelled  to  exchange  idleness   for 
labour,  competence  for  starvation,  happiness  lor  misery,    and 
liberty  for  slavery.  Nor  has  the  sorry  consolation  even  been  left 
to  the  philanthropist  to  believe  that  the  Spaniards  have  them- 
selves ameliorated  their  condition.    Happier  by  far  had  they 
sought  for   wealth    oulv  on   the  surface    of  the  earth,   and 
surely  richer  and    more   powerful  as    a  nation   as  well    as 
more  independanL     The    comparative  history  of   the  Spa- 
nish and  English  colonies  in  America  has  admirably  illustra- 
ted how  little  national  wealth  consists  in  an  abundance  of 
the  precious  metals. 

But  though  gold  and  silver  have  been  thus  denied  to  the 
cupidity  of  the  European  adventurer,  the  loss  has  been  ten- 
fold repaid  in  the  abundant  provision  which  nature  has  af 
forded  of  many  less  valuable,  but  infinitely  more  useful  arti- 
cles of  commerce.  Pearls  which  once  were  found  in  great 
plenty,  are  now,  by  an  imprudent  use  of  the  fisheries,  be- 
come scarce.  Salt  is  or  might  be  produced  in  immense 
quantities  by  the  fervent  heats  of  a  tropical  region,  though 
#,he  King  of  Spain,  by  the  establishment  of  a  monopoly  in 
favour  of  the  crown,  has  interrupted  the  progress  or  the  ma- 
nufacture and  the  profit  of  his  subjects], without  adding  ma- 
terially to  his  own  revenue.  Such,  are  the  usual  effects  ol 
royal  interposition  in  commerce.  Many  excellent  kind* 
of  wood  are  the  grow th  of  these  provinces*  and  medicinal 
plants,  gums,,  resins,  and  oiis,  in  extraordinary  quantities, 
are  produced  to  waste  their  virtues  on  the  desert  air.  The 
exportation  of  all  These  articles  is  trilling  when  compared  to 
the  abundance  in  which  they  exist.  Many  valuable  disco- 
veries in  the  vegetable  kingdom  yet  remain,  according  to 
our  author,  to  repay  the  toil  of  future  observers,  and  men 
of  science  paid  by  government  ought,  in  nis  opinion, 
to  be  dispatched  forthwith,  (  to  investigate  nature  in  these 
countries  where  she  is  so  rich  and  pompous.'  In  this  chap- 
ter we  have  an  account  or'  the  lake  of  Maracaibo,  which  is 
nj  less  than  an  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length  and  four 
hundred  and  fifty  in  circumference,  communicating  with 
the  seikby  a  narrow  neck,  notwithstanding  which,  its  waters 
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are  fresh   and  fit  for  drinking.  At  the  north-east  of  this  lake 
there  exists,  according  to  M.Depons,  an  inexhaustible  store" 
of  mineral  tar,  from  which  certain  vapours  exhale  which  are 
visible  in    the  night-time,  and  serve    to  direct  the  pilots  of 
the  frail  barks  of  the  Indians,  who  know  not  the  use  of  the 
compass.     They  call  these  lights  the  lantern  of  Maracaibo. 
The  sterility  and  insalubrity  of  the  borders  of  the  lake  have 
produced  a  singular  custom  amongst  the  natives,  who  there 
build  their  habitations  upon  the  water.     Many  villages  for- 
merly existed  in  this  manner  on  the  surface  of  the  lake,  and 
procured  for  the  town  and  afterwards  for  the  whole  province 
the  namcof  Venezuehor  Little  Venice.    Four  of  these  vet  re- 
main,  a  miserable  remnant  which  escaped  from  the  barbarous 
ravages  of  the  agents  of  the  Weslers.     A  church  built  also 
on  the  water  is  attached  to  the  villages,    and  is  served  bv  a 
curate  charged  with  the  spiritual  care  of  the  aquatic  Indians. 
The  performance  of  these  clerical  functions  affords  a  proof 
the  least  equivocal   in  the  world  of  zeal    and    of  courage, 
for  we  learn  that  few  of  the  priests  retain  their  health  for. 
more  than  live  days  after   their  arrival,  or  their  life  longer 
than  six  months.     We  do  not  see  how   this  can   be  recon-  m 
ciled  with  theopinion asserted  to  beentertained  by  the  Indians 
of  the  salubrity  of  their  watery  habitations.   We  observe  also 
an  account  of  the  manner  of  catching  wild  ducks  in  thelake 
of  Maracaibo,  by  making  calcbashes  or  gourds  float  amongst 
the  flock  of  these  creatures  when  swimming,  till  they  become 
familiarised  with  the  sight :  after  that  is  effected,  an  Indian  in- 
troduces  his  head  into  an   empty  calebash   provided    with 
sight  holes  for  permitting  him  to  observe  his  prey  ;  he  then 
advances  towards  their,   swimming,  and  all  his  body   being 
concealed,  presents  to  them  no  object  of  alarm.     When  he 
arrives  near  enough,  he  seizes  aduck  by  the  legs,  and  puils  it 
down  so  suddenlv,  that  the  creature  can  make  no  striu^-le, 
and  utter  no  cry   to  alarm  the  vigilance  of  the  other  birds. 
In  this  way,  any  number  of  ducks  may  be   procured.     Now 
this  very  story,  almost  verbatim,  we  remember  to  have  read, 
as  far  as  we  recollect,  in  Barrow's   Travels  id  China.     It  is 
there  related  as  the  practice  of  the  Chinese.     We  leave  the 
reader  to  judge  whether  this  is  an  extraordinary  coincidence 
or  allying  plagiarism. 

The  lake  of  Vra!entia,  which  exists  also  in  these  provinces, 
is  much  less  considerable  than  that  of  Maracaibo.  its  length 
is  rather  more  than  ninety  miles,  and  its  breadth  twelve. 
M any. rivers  empty  their  streams  into  this  reservoir,  from 
which  however  no  outlet  to  discharge  its  waters  lias  y.tfc  . 
been  discovered,  and  according  to  our  author,  the  evapo- 
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ration,  though  great,  is  not  enough  to  account  for  the  lake 
not  increasing.  A  sort  of  current  having  been  noticed  to- 
wards the  centre,  M.  Depons  thinks  to  demonstrate  the 
existence  of  some  subterraneous  opening  by  which  the  wa- 
ters make  their  way.  Be  ttits  as  it  may,  the  lake  is  daily 
diminishing  in  extent,  owing  most  probably  to  the  nume- 
rous canals  which  the  inhabitants  have  cut,  to  draw  from  the 
rivers  a  supply  of  water  for  the  purposes  of  nourishing 
their  plantations.  rl 'he  ground  thus  abandoned  by  the  lake 
is  of  the  most  luxuriant  fertility,  and  the  cultivators,  in  the 
language  of  our  author,  are  eager  to  lavish  on  this  new  soil 
*  their  cares  and  their  sweats,' 

The  population  of  the  captainship-general  of  Caracas  has 
not  hitherto    been    welt   known.      M.  Depons  however   has 
had  better  opportunities  for  ascertaining  this  point  by  means 
of  the  annual   census  taken  by   the  parish  priests.     In  the 
Spanish  dominions  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  religion 
is  not  left  to  the  discretion  and  conscience  of  the  faithful  ; 
but  he  who  has  confessed,   which  is  strictly  required   to  be 
done  once  every  year  at  least,  receives  a  certificate  from  the 
confessor  containing  one  word  only,  ConJ'tso,  he  has  confes- 
sed, with  the  signature  of  the  priest.     This  billet  is  present- 
ed to  the  curate,  who  admits  the  holder  to  the  communion 
table,  and  takes  his  certificate  from  him,  providing  him  with 
another  equally  brief,  (Jomulgb,  he  has  communicated.     The 
curate  afterwards  visits  all  the  families  in  his  parish,  and  de- 
mands a  billet  from  every  individual.     Thus  the  priests  have 
the  means  of  determining  the  number  of  their  parishioners. 
Certain  old  women  however,  induced  by  varirms  motives,  go 
to  confession    and   the  communion   tables  often  in  the  year, 
and  receive,  accordingly,  many  billets,  one  of  which  they  are 
accustomed  to  keep  for  themselves, and  to  sell  the  rest  to  all  the 
young  reprobates  of  the  parish  for  a  piastre  a  piece,  and  for 
more  as  the  time  of  collecting  them  approaches.    -The  col- 
lector?.  a*!:-n  find  some  difficulties  in  the  execut'ipn  of  their 
duty.     Some  of  the  parishioners  go  on  a  journey  as  the  time 
of  his  visit  approaches,  others  conceal  a  part  of  their  family, 
while  a  few,  more  bold  or  less   pious,  fairly  lock  their  doors 
and  shut  their  windows,  allowing  the  priest  to  exercise  him- 
self with  knocking  for  admittance  in  vain,  till  he  is  lold  by 
fcome  neighbour  in  concert,  that  nobody  lives  in  that  house. 
If,  says  M.  Depons,  I  wanted,  to  prove  the  uselessnessof  these 
precautions  to  make  good  Christians  of  the  Indians,  I  should 
not  want  matter,  but  I  mean  only  at   present  to  show   that 
the  census  is  too  low.     According  to  that  enumeration,  how- 
e.ver,  the  number  of  inhabitants  amounts  lo7'28,00O,  of  which 
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the  whites  form  two  tenths,  the  slaves  three,  the  freedmen 
four,  and  the  Indians  the  remainder.     For  the  great  size  of 
the  provinces,  this  must  be  regarded  as  a  most  scanty  sprink- 
ling of  inhabitants.     The  causes  of  so  remarkable  a  thinness 
of  population  are  various,  but  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in  \\\t 
very  bad  and  oppressive  system  pursued  by  the  Soaniards  ii 
the  government  of  their  colonies.     Nothing  is  more  difficult 
than  to  procure  permission  to   go  even    for  a  year  or   two 
from  Old   Spain  to  the  American  possessions,    and  leave  is 
rarely  granted  for  any  person  to  settle  there  finally.     Stran- 
gers, heretics,  and  those  accused  before  the  inquisition,  even 
though  acquitted,  were  specially  prohibited  from  entering  the 
Spanish  Indies,  and  till  very  lately  it  was  not  allowed  for  any 
person  whatever  to  go  from   one  province  to  another.     The 
severity  of  these  regulations  is  of  late  however  considerably 
relaxed,  and  a  sum  of  money  can  procure  for  aliens  the  per- 
mission of  entering  and  inhabiting  the  provinces  of  America.- 
The  system  of  education  has  been  on  a  very   bad    footing 
in  these  countries  ;  though  of  late  years  a   new  spirit  has  ari- 
sen, and  the  study  of  the  languages,  of  the  fine  arts,  and  of 
the  sciences  has  become  universal.     The  reader  will  perhaps 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  there  are  few  of  the  Spanish  youth 
who  do    not    by   the    aid  of  dictionaries   alone  master    the 
difficulties  of  the   English    tongue,  and  even  with  laudable 
though  feeble  efforts,  attempt  its  anomalous  and  discouraging 
enunciation.  The  formality  of  their  grave  dress  is  daily  yield- 
ing to  the  frippery  of  the  French  costume;  the  long  rapier  itself 
no  longer  appears,  that  once  dear  companion  of  the  Spaniard 
from  the  day  that  he  quitted  the  arms  otitis  nurse  till  he  was 
extended  on    the  bed  of  death.     A  young  creole   is  now  to 
be  flattered  by  being  mistaken   for  a  Frenchman,    with    his 
remnant  of  a  coat,  his  pantaloons  up  to  his  throat,  his  black 
crop,  and  his  round  hat.  .  As  Shenstone  has  observed, 

'  Good  Lord,  to  see  the  various  ways 
Of  dressing  a  calf's  head.' 

The  laws  of  Spain  with  respect  to  marriage,  formerly  per- 
mitted minors  to  enter  into  the  stale  of  matrimony  without 
the  consent  of  their  parents;  but  now,  b3r  a  very  recent  royal 
edict,  such  concurrence  is  required  till  sons  are  (15  and  girls  23 
years  of  age.  This  change  of  law  M.  Depons  calls  holding 
tip  the  flambeau  of  reason  to  the  darkness  of  prejudice.  We 
have  great  doubts  however  of  the  propriety  of  u  ng  this 
kind  of  flambeau  in  a  country  so  miserably  il  -peopled* 
But  if  the  single  young  ladies  of  Caracas  suffer  little  re- 
straint, marriage  sommunicates  to  them1  an  unparalleled  de- 
li* 
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gree  of  freedom.     A  bad  wife  is  a  triple  curse  to  a  Spaniard  ; 
she  has  only  to  complain  to    any  magistrate    that    her  hus- 
band keeps  a  mistress,  spends   his  money  in    naught)'   wax's, 
starves  his  family,  or  beats  his  better  half,    and  without  any 
proof  of  the>e  accusations  being  asked  or  admitted,  the  poor 
man  is  either  severely  reprimanded,  or  sent  to  prison  till  his 
wife  demands  his  enlargement.      I  pon  the  whole,   really  our 
surprise  at  the  thinness  of  the  population  of  these  countries  i 
very  much  abated  by  the  Knowledge  of  such  circumstances. 
At  this  part  of  the  work  we  have  an  account  of  a  conspiracy 
of  which   the  object  was  the  independence  of  Caracas  ;    but 
which  was   frustrated  by  the  vigilance  of  the  government. 
This  happened  so  lately  as  in  the  year  1797.     'ihe   number 
of  negro  slaves  is   not  very  considerable   compared  to  their 
superabundance    in  the  colonies  of  other   nations;   and  the 
Spaniards,  terrified  by  the  example  of  St.  Domingo,  have  lat- 
terly refused  admission  to  additional   numbers.     M.  Depons 
here  compares  the   habits  of  the  different  European  nations 
in  the  treatment  of  their  negroes,  and  with  no  small  exul- 
tation  gives   to  his    countrymen  the    honours  of  humanity. 
The  English,  says  he,  treat  their  slaves  with   a  haughtiness 
strangely   contrasted   with  the  feelings  which    they  profess, 
iind  the  Spaniards,   prodigal  of  prayers  and  catechUms,    be- 
stow upon  them  no  other  provisions  than  spiritual  ones.     An 
extremely  singular  privilege,    however,    is  possessed  by  the 
planish  negroes, each  of  whom  may  legally,  and  actually  often 
does   force  his  master  to   sell  him  for   a  very  small    sum   in 
comparison  to  his  value,  by  application  to  a  magistrate;  an.fi 
manumission,   far  from  being  impeded  as  in  other  countries 
by  taxes  and  legal  difficulties,  is  so  unrestrained  that  the  num- 
ber of  free   negroes   bears    a   large  proportion   to   the   rest-. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  thai  in  this  very   circum- 
stance consists  much  of  the  safety  of  the  Spanish   colonies 
from  those  dreadful  dangers  which  have  ravaged   and  over- 
whelmea   some  of  the  French  possessions,   and    which    yet 
hahg  with  an  air  of  portentous  threatening  over  the   territo- 
vies  of  other  powers.     \  arious  laws  restrain  from  the   hold- 
ing of  public  employments  the  manumitted  slaves,   and  for- 
bid them  to  indulge  in  the  vain  but  coveted  use  of  ornaments 
of  gold,  of  silk,  and  of  pearls.     From   all   these  restrictions 
however,  the  king  is  accustomed  occasionally,  upon  payment 
of  a  fine,  togrant  a  dispensation.  Marriage  is  rarely  contract- 
.  ed  between  the  whites   and  people  of  colour,  but   the  white 
women  are  frequently  known  to  become  pregnant  by  inter- 
course, with  the  mulattoes,  aud  to  cast  a  thin  and  shameless 
\i  li  oyer  their  incontinence  by  the  public  exposition  ol  their 
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infants.  Jt  is  here  asserted  that  if  a  white  girl  is  openly  de- 
clared a  mother  in  the  way  now  stated,  she  is  lost  for  ever  in 
the  general  estimation  ;  but  the  most  complete  proof  of  her 
libertinism  short  of  positive  demonstration,  is  supposed  to  de- 
tract nothing  from  her   delicacy  or  her  merit. 

The  fourth  chapter  treats  of  the  Indians,  as  the  aborigines 
of  America  have  been  absurdly  styled  ;  and    j\i .  Depons  la- 
bours with  no  better  success  than  his  preeursorsto  discover 
from   what  part  of  the  globe  these  people  have  originated. 
The  smallness  of  their  numbers  at  the  time  that  America  was 
discovered,    undoubtedly    arose  from  their  ignorance  of  the 
methods  of  procuring  a  plentiful  subsistence,  and  their  pre- 
ference of  the  pursuits  of  hunting   to  those  of  agriculture. 
Their  cruelties  in  war  and  their  use  of  poisoned  arrows  mark 
the  vices  of  all  rude  nations.     Their  religion  was  as  imper- 
fect as  their  manners  were  barbarous,  and  though  they  all  ad- 
mitted   the    immortality  of   the  soul,  the    Indians  of    Terra 
Firm  a  believed  in  the  existence  of  no  other  spiritual   being 
than  a  demon.     The  soul,  according  to  some  of  these  tribes, 
after  death  hovered  round  its  earthly   habitation,  and  in  the 
persuasion  of  others  fled  to  distant  lakes  in   the  bowels  o\'  a 
huge  serpent  that  carried  them    to   a  delicious  land,  where 
they  spent  their  days  in  dancing  and  getting  drunk.     When 
a  beast  is  killed   at  the  chace,  the   Indian   of   these  districts 
opens  its  mouth  and  pours  in  some  intoxicating  liquor,  in  or- 
der that  the  soul  of  the  dying  animal  may  report  to  the  rest 
of  its  kind  the  good    treatment  it  has  received,    and  they  be 
encouraged  to  come  to  participate  jn  the  same  favors;  and 
the   huntsmen  actually  await   in  confident  expectation,   the 
arrival  of  their  drain-loving  prey.     Such  are  the  superstiti- 
ous extravagances,  and  such  the   unquenchable  love  ol  ine- 
briation  Which  govern  these    barbarous    tribes.     Upon   the 
whole  it  may  be  remarked  that  few  traces  ot  the  most  mode- 
rate degree  of  civilization  can   be  discerned  amongst  any  of 
these  people.  They  adhere  to  their  savage  customs  with  infi- 
nite obstinacy,   and,  though  for  the  greater  part  long-subdu- 
ed and  peaceable  subjects  of  the    Spanish   crown,  vet  notr- 
withstanding  the  great  orthodoxy  and  religious  enthusiasm 
of  that  government.,  they  have  little  more  of  Christianity  about 
them  than  the  name. 

The  fifth  chapter,  which  commences  the  second  volume  of 
this  interesting  performance,  treats  of  the  civil  and  militaiy 
organization  of  these  colonies.  That  nothing  may  be 
misscd,we  are  favoured  with  a  long  dissertation  on  the  origin 
of  conquests,  before  we  come  to  the  consideration  ot  the 
settlements  of  Caracas.     INJ.  Depoas   remarks   with  justice 
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the  very  different  systems  pursued  by  France  and  Spain  with 
respect  to  their  colonies.     The  French  colonists   universally 
regarded  their  residence  in  the  indies  as    temporary  only, 
and  looked   to    Europe  tor  a  home,  tor  the  acquirement  or* 
honours,  and  for  the  improvements  of  education.    But  it  has 
been  the  successful  policy  of  Spain  to  reverse   all  these  cir- 
cumstances,, and  to  enable  every  individual  to  consider  his 
birth-place  as  his  home,  the  spot  where  his  education  might 
be  completed  and  his  rank   elevated,    and  to  unite   in  one 
great  and  consistent  mass  the   heterogeneous   materials   of 
the  Spanish    empire.     Caracas   is   governed   by  a  captain- 
generai,  whose  authority  extends  for  seven  years  over  every 
branch  of  public  affairs  within  his  provinces.     But  immedi- 
atelv  under  the  King  of  Spain,    the  council  of  the  Indies, 
composed  of  men  of  the   highest  rank  who  have  served  in 
America,   conducts   with  despotic  authority  and   admirable 
sagacity  the  whole  fabric  of  the  colonies.     In  this  bod}'  all 
tfee  patronage  of  the  Indies  is  vesied,  -and,  according  to  our 
author,  their  integrity  is  as   incorruptible  as  their  political 
skill  is  unbounded.     A  numerous  ecclesiastical   body  of  bi- 
shops, monks,  and  curates,  support  the  interests  of  the  Ca- 
tholic faith  throughout  these  vast  tracts,  and  unite  them- 
selves by  strong  ties  with  the  priesthood  and  government  of 
Europe.     The  administration  of  justice  is  committed  to  the 
care  of  various  judges,  but  all  persons  belonging  to  the  army 
or  militia,  or  who  have  ever  belonged  to  either  of  them,  or 
who  have  obtained  any  rank  from  the  king,  claim   the  pri- 
vilege of  having   all  their  causes,  civil  as  well  as  criminal, 
conducted  before  a  court  martial.     The  processes  before  the 
Spanish  courts  are  tedious  and  expensive,  and  our  author 
divides  all  the  people   into  two  classes,  one  ruined  by  law 
chicanery,  and  the  other  enriched  by  it.  Unfortunately,  many 
countries  may  with  equal  truth  make  the  same  assertion  re- 
specting themselves.     The  Spanish  laws  spare  with  a  mor- 
bid humanit}'  the  lives  of  the  subjects,  but  regard  with  total 
contempt  their  personal  liberty.  On  the  slightest  accusation, 
or  the  merest  suspicion,  a  man  is  committed  to  prison,  and 
every  process  is  commenced  by  the  confinement  of  the  ac- 
cused.    It  naturally  arises  out  of  this  practice  that  imprison- 
fflent  is  regarded  as  no  disgrace,  and  but  a  moderate  incon- 
venience.    '  A  Spaniard,'  says  our  author,  '  goes  to  prison 
unmoved;  he   writes  from  it  from  morning  to  night  to  the 
Llien  in  authority,  to  his  protectors,  and  to  his  friends.     He 
receives  there  the  visits  of  all  his  relations  and  of  ail  his  ac- 
quaintances with  the  same  gaiety  and  confidence  as  if  this 
plaee  of  grief  and  humiliation  were  his  ordinary  abode.  He 
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■departs  from  it  with  the  same  serenity  ;  he  returns  punctu- 
ally the  visits  received  there,  aud  enters  again  into  society 
without  considering  this  event  in  the  Imht  of  a  misfortune.' 
The  maritime  strength  of  these  provinces  is  altogether 
trifling,  and  consists  of  a  few  miserable  sloops.  The  military 
forces  are  much  more  numerous  and  respectable  :  the  troops 
of  the  line  and  militia  together,  amount  to  about  l.^OOO  men. 
But  when  the  vast  territory  is  considered,  over  which  this 
body  of  defenders  is  thinly  sown,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
regions  of  Terra  Firma  owe  more  of  their  safety  to  the  neg- 
lect of  their  enemies,  than  to  the  prowess  of  their  troops.  It 
can  hardly  admit  of  doubt,  that  a  well-directed  effort  to  free 
these  districts  from -the  dominion  of  Spain  would  be  attended 
with  success,  if  the  offer  of  independanee  were  held  out  to 
the  inhabitants. 

The  sixth  chapter  of  this  work  is  allotted  to  the  exposition, 
of  the  religious  organization  of  Caracas  :   the  Hist  and  most 
formidable  branch  of  this  is  the   Holy  Inquisition,  of  which 
though  no  body  is  established  within  the  limits  of  these  pro- 
vinces, yet  three  tribunals,  at  Mexico,  Lima,  and  Carthagena, 
are  the  inexorable  defenders  of  the  faith  throughout  all  the 
districts  of  Spanish  America.     The  greatest  part  of  the  duty 
of  the  inquisitors  consists  in  the  exercise  of  a  rigid  censorship 
on  all  books,  new  and  old.  Of  many  works  part  is  expunged  by 
theirorders,and  the  writings  of  live  thousand  four  hundred  au- 
thors are  utterly  prohibited  to  the  inspection  of  the  faithful. 
Mr  Depons  has  enumerated  a  few  of  those,  amongst  which  wc 
observe  the  Adventures  of  Uobinson    Crusoe,  probably  there 
placed  on  account  of  the  piety  and  frequency  with  which  our 
supposed  countryman  has  applied  himself  to  the  quotation 
of  scripture.     Notwithstanding  the  devotion  of  the  Spanish 
crown  to  the  papal  see,  the  pope  has  little  authority  and  no 
patronage  in  its  American  dominions.     The  whole   influence 
over  the   numerous  and   powerful  clergy  is  centered  in  the 
person  of  the  monarch,  and  is  probably  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tual engines  by    which  he  governs  and  restrains  his  distant 
territories.  '  A  long  train  of   archbishops,   bishops,  canons, 
and  curates,  owe   their   appointments  to  the    royal  patron- 
age, which  descends  even    to  the    offices  of  sacristans  and 
porters  ;  and  the  same  influence  reaches  in  the  same  degree  to 
the  arm}',  the  civil  officers,  and  the  law,  as  well  as  to  every 
other  department:  it  is  a  maxim  that  all  favours  should  come 
from  the  king,.     These  very  means  which  have  so  strength- 
ened and  consolidated  the  royal  power  in  Spanish  America, 
are  the  same  precisely  as  are  at  the  present  time  employed 
in   Trance  by  Buonaparte,   to  confirm  his  usurped   authu- 
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rity,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  can  hardly  fail  of  the  same  suc- 
cess. 

At  tins  part  of  his  work,  M.  Depons  breaks  out  into  the 
warmest  praises  of  the  French  cures,  who  were  so  good  ac- 
cording to  him,  and  did  so  much  good,  that  they  were  rather 
regarded  as  tutelary  angels,  than  as  public  functionaries.  We 
believe  they  were  generally  virtuous  and  pious  men.  But 
the  eulogium  seems  brought  forward  at  a  period  pecu- 
liarly unlucky  for  the  credit  of  his  countrymen,  whose 
government  has  been  so  miserably  parsimonious  in  their  al- 
lowance of  stipend  to  these  angels,  that  we  learn  from 
the  pastoral  letter  of  the  archbishop  of  Rouen  that 
priests  cannot  be  found  to  fill  the  vacancies  occasioned  by 
death. 

The  chapter  on  ecclesiastical  establishments  concludes 
with  some  remarks  on  asylums  which  are  still  in  existence 
in  the  territories  of  Spain,  and  afford  a  proof,  in  spite  of  all 
that  our  author  argues,  that  civilization  has  made  less 
progress,  and  superstition  retained  a  more  powerful  influ- 
ence there  than  in  most  other  European  possessions.  We 
could  indeed  have  excused  M.  Depons  for  the  trouble  which 
he  has  taken  to  demonstrate  in  separate  sections  truths  so 
extremely  evident,  as  that  these  places  of  refuge  from  the 
punishment  (\mq  to  crimes  are  injurious  to  law,  that  they 
counteract  its  action,  that  they  encourage  assassination,  and 
that  they  ought  to  be  abolished. 

In  the  next  chapter,  agriculture    and   the   preparations  of 
colonial     commodities    are    the    objects    of    discussion. — : 
Amongst    the    productions    of-  these  countries,    the    most 
valuable  are  the  chocolate  nut,  indigo,  cotton,  coflee,  sugar, 
and  tobacco,  of  the  growth  of  which,  of  the  best  method  of 
cultivation,  and  of  many  other  interesting  particulars,   we 
have   here  an  amusing  account,  though,  from  the  length  and 
minuteness  of  the  details,  we  can  afford  them  only  a  gene- 
ral notice.     Agriculture  is,  according  to  our  author,  very  ill 
understood;  a  small  part  only  of  the  estates  is  under  cultiva- 
tion, and    there  are  no  proprietors  of  considerable    wealth. 
The  causes  of  this  imperfection  are  stated  with  great  forma- 
lity by  M.  Depons,  under  five  heads,  1.  The  universality  of 
mortgages  on  all  estates,  arising  from  the  pride  of  Spanish 
character,  which  can  bear  to  be  poor,  but  not  to  appear  so. 
2.   The  annuities  left  as  burthens  on  the  landed  property  by 
the  piety  of  the  dying  faithful,  of  which  almost  every  estate 
has  more  or  less.     3.  The  practice  of  living  in  towns,    and 
regulating  the  family  expences  by  the  returns  of  their  estates 
in  the  best  years,  a  procedure  probably  congenial  to  the  dis- 
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position  of  the  inhabitants  of  wann  climates,  and  certainly 
at  least  as  common  amongstour  own  countrymen  as  amongst 
any  people  in  the  world.  4.  The  contempt  in  which  agri- 
culture is  held  by  the  Spaniards  of  ail  ranks,  who  leave  the 
care  of  die  soil  to  negroes  and  rnulattoes,  and  conceive  them- 
selves dishonoured  by  any  attention  to  their  estates,  or  su- 
perintendance  oi  the  management  of  them.  .">.  The  last 
cause,  is  the  scarcity  of  negroes,  whom  the  Spaniards  never 
imported  themselves,  and  scarcely  permitted  .  others  to  im- 
port but  in  a  clandestine  manner.  Yet  the  agriculture  of  this 
country,saysour  author,mustutterly  perish  unless  more  blacks 
be  introduced,  since  the  present  number  of  slaves  daily  dimi- 
nishes by  the  surplus  of  deaths  over  births,  and  by  the  indi- 
viduals who  obtain  their  freedom  through  the  benevolence  or 
piety  of  their  masters  This  conclusion,  however,  is  not  unan- 
swerable, and  it  seems  not  unlikely,  that  the  efforts  of  free 
men  may,  when  they  become  more  numerous,  far  excel  the 
extorted  labours  of  slaves.  If  even  the  advantages  were  grant- 
ed to  be  less,  the  security  would  be  so  infinitely  greater  as  tj 
outbalance  all  contrary  considerations. 

In  the  eighth  chapter,  which  concludes  the  second  volume, 
the  attention  of  the  reader  is  directed  to  the  commercial 
system  of  Spain  in  regard  to  her  colonies,  and  to  the  eastern. 
p"art  of  Terra  Tirma  in  particular.  The  Spaniards  have  never 
regarded  their  possessions  in  the  new  world  in  any  other 
light  than  as  the  treasuries  from  which  they  could  derive 
plentiful  supplies  of  the  precious  metals.  They  have  evea 
by  excessive  taxes  altogether  impeded  the  exportation  of 
articles  from  the  European  to  the.  western  territories,  and 
thrown  that  beneficial  commerce  info  the  hands  of  other 
nations,  as  die  Dutch  and  English.  Various  attempts  have 
been  made  without  success  to  stop  the  contraband  trade. 
and  resort  lias  been  had  to  measures  of  severity,  to  confisca- 
tions, and  to  degrading  punishments.  The  consequence  has 
been  rhat  many  families  h;ive  been  ruined,  much'  misery 
produced,  and  the  contraband  trade  continued  just  as  before. 
Such  coercive  means  have  indeed  in  all  past  experience  prove'd 
ineffectual,  and  we  trust  will  continue  to  do  so  in  future.  Trie 
Spaniards  came  much  nearer  their  object  of  excluding 
strangers  by  opening  their  American  ports  to  their  own  sub- 
jects under" certain  restrictions.  In  war  time,  however,  it  is  in 
vain  for  the  vessels  of  Spain  to  attempt  to  cross  seas  beset 
with  the  squadrons  and  cruisers  of  a  victorious  enemy,  and 
the  preponderance  of  the  English  fleets  has  always,  of  late 
ye8is,pro  ed  the  cause  of  a  complete  interruption  of  all  com- 
munication between  Spain  and  her  colonies.     Even  the  orders 
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of  their  government  have  been  for  successive  years  hiuckred 
from   reaching   their  destination.     In  these    circumstances, 
during  an  English  war  the  experiment  was  made  of  opening 
their  ports  to  the  commerce  of  neutrals,  under  no  other    re- 
strictions than  those  to  which  the  Spanish  flag  was  itself  sub- 
jected.    By  these  means  abundance  of  European  articles  was 
introduced  to  supply  the  necessities  of  the  colonies,  and  the 
colonial  productions   long   accumulated  in  their  warehouse, 
found  a  ready  market.     Thus  something  was  saved,  though 
the  double  profits  of  export  and  import,  as  well  as  freight,  be- 
longed to  the  neutrals.  This  state  of  affairs,  however,  excited 
the  rage  of  the  Spanish  merchants,who  saw  their  gains  thus 
vanishing  before   their  eyes,    and    in  consequence   of  their 
remonstrance,    all    intercourse   was    again  prohibited  with 
strangers.     M.  Depons    grumbles  very  much  that  the  chief 
advantages  of  the  change  of  measures  should  have  been  to  the 
English,  between  whose  colonies  and  those  of  Spain  an  ac- 
tive commerce  began,  and  while  a  French  flag  durst  scarcely 
for  a  day  float  in  the  breezes  of  the  Antilles,  the    Spaniards 
displayed    their  national  standard  unmolested  in  every  port 
of  the  English.  In  this  division  of  the  work  a  most  excellent 
and  extended  accoirtrfc  will  be  found  of  the    commercial   re- 
lations of  Spain  with  America,  as  well  as  of  all  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  their  measures  from  the  time   of 
the  discovery  of  the  new  hemisphere  to  the  present  day. 

The  administration  of  the  revenue  forms  the  subject  of  the 
ninth  chapter,  which  commences  the  thiid  volume.  As  this 
part  of  the  work  consists  of  details  which  do  not  admit  of  rea- 
dy abridgment,  we  cannot  enter  deeply  into  the  considera- 
tion of  it.  The  revenues  arise  from  impositions  of  the  usual 
sort,  with  the  addition  of  various  exactions  connected  with 
the  Catholic  religion  ;  for  throughout  Spanish  America  the 
king  enjoys  all  the  privileges  which  in  Europe  form  part  of 
the  peculiar  patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  The  whole  revenues 
of  Caracas  amount  to  about  a  million  and  a  half  of  pias- 
tres, a  sum  frequently  exceeded  by  the  expences  of  its  go- 
vernment, especially  in  time  of  war. 

In  the  tenth  chapter,  we  have  a  description  of  the  various 
towns  in  these  districts,  regarding  which,  says  M.  Depons,hi- 
therto  as  little  known  as  the  most  forbidden  regions  of  China, 
it  becomes  me  to  gratify  as  much  as  I  can  the  reasonable 
curiosity  of  the  reader.  As  the  walls  of  cities  however, 
though  most  useful  in  themselves,  make  a  poor  figure  in  the 
pages  of  history,  and, whatever  other  good  qualities  they  may 
have,  form  a  subject  very  little  amusing,  we  must  pass  in  si- 
lence many  of  these  details.  But  in  this  place,  the  attention 
is  also  directed  to  various  customs,  chiefly  of  a  religious  na* 
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ture,  some  of  which    will  be  found  sufficiently  interesting. 
Indeed,  it  is  scarcely  possible  tp  contemplate  any  of  the  nu- 
merous and  peculiarly  absurd  superstitions  of   trie  Spaniards 
without    being  moved  either   with  sentiments   of  ridicule   or 
compassion.    The  devotion  of  their  ladies  is  especially  edify- 
ing,and  their  vows  are  directed  to  a  formidable  host  of  saints 
and  to  virgins  pt  every  description,  from  pur  Lady  of  Mercy, 
to  our  Lady  of  the  Seven  Pains.     Festivals  occur  almost  dai- 
ly, and  though  sometimes  accr -.epanied  by  music,  (ire works, 
and  other  diversions,  are  never  marked  by  any  addition  to  the 
luxuries  of  the  table.     The  sobriety  of  the  Spaniards  is   un- 
conquerable.   One  of  the  towns.  Porta Cavello,  is  dreadfully 
insalubrious  :  a  Spanish  squadron    stationed    there  for.  six 
months,  lost  one  third  of  its  complement  of  men,   and  four 
French  vessels,  of  which  two  were  very  small,  in  the  space 
of  five    days,   buried  1(3 1  of   their    crews.      As  is   also  the 
case  in  our  own    settlements,   great    part  of  this  terrifying 
mortality  is  to  be  attributed   to  the  imprudence  and  intem- 
perance of  the  sufferers.     From  the  perusal   of    this  chapter 
we   haye  derived  considerable  information  as  well  as  enter- 
tainment, and  we  quit  it  with  a  regret  that  we  cannot   here 
do  it  the  justice  which,  its  merits  demand.      But  so    little   of 
the  actual  situation  of  these  countries  has  been  hitherto  known, 
and  that  little  has  been  so  unsatisfactory,   that  we  consider 
the  offering  of  M.  Depons  to  the  public,  as   likely    to   prove 
gratifying  to  their  taste  as  well  as  advantageous  to  their  in- 
terests. 

The  eleventh  and  concluding  chapter  of  this  performance 
relates  entirely  to  the  province  of  Spanish  Guyana, and  to  the 
great  river  Orouoko.  Guyana  is  bounded  by  the  Oronoko 
on  the  north,  by  the  river  of  the  Amazons  on  the  south, 
the  sea  on  the  east,  and  the  70th  degree  of  the  longitude  of 
.  Pari?  on  the  west.  Of  this  great  country,  the  Portuguese 
possess  the  southern  part  of  the  eastern  border,  the  French 
that  immediately  north  of  it,  the  Dutch  what  is  known  by 
the  names  of  Surinam,  Essequibo,  and  Demerara,  while  all 
the  rest  is  the  undisputed  property  of  the  Spaniards.  The 
account  given  of  the  Oronoko  is  ample  and  minute. 

The  sources  of  that  immense  river  are  yet  unknown, though 
it  is  not  difficult  to  guess,  with  some  degree  of  probability, 
within  a  little  of  the  real  place  of  its  origin.  A  question  is 
discussed  by  our  author  at  considerable  length  regarding 
the  reported  communication  of  the  Oronoko  with  the  river 
of  the  Amazons  by  across  branch,  the  existence  of  which 
has  been  strongly  contested  and  positively  affirmed  by  those 
who  have  adopted  the  opposite  opinions.  In  itself  it  seems 
ti  thing  not  very  probable  that  sueh  a  communication  should 
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exist.     By  means  of  it  part  of  the  water  of  one  of  these  rivers 
inust  necessarily  flow  into  the  other,   and  where  part  makes 
its  way,  one  would  imagine  the  rest,  or  at  least  a  great  deal 
of  the  rest,  would  be  apt  to  follow,  having  excavated  a  chan- 
nel for  itself.     But  as  the  reverse  of  this  is  not  wholly  impos- 
sible,   it   becomes  a  question  of   facts,   and  lie    who  brings 
along    with  him  the  best  arguments  will    naturally  gain  the 
most  numerous  proselytes  to  his  opinion.     All   the  ancient 
geographers  and  travellers,  among  whom  are  to  be  reckoned  Le 
Ten  and  LaCondamine,  have  united  in  affirming  the  existence 
of  this  communication.    '  But,' says  M.  Depons,  '  in  vain  the 
apostles  of  India    persist  in  denying  it.'     The  unfortunate 
I'ere  Gamella,  one  of  these  missionaries,  has  particularly*  of- 
fended our  author  by  his  obstinacy  on  this  point,  and  bv  his 
insisting  with  much  positiveness- and  ill-humour  that  nobody- 
could   know  better  than  himself  every  thing  regarding  the 
Oronoko,  which  for  twenty-two  years  he  has  continually  ex- 
plored.    Now,  though  M.  Depons  is  not  pleased  altogether 
with  this  father,  we  cannot  see  any  reason  for  denviner  his 
authority,  as  well  as  that  of  all  the  missionaries,  on  so  slight 
grounds,    and  while  nothing  better  is  offered  on  the  other 
side  tliari  a  remark  of  Von  Humboldt,  which   by  no  means 
implies  his  own  personal  knowledge  of  the  fact.     However, 
this  point,  we  hope,  will  soon  be  more  completely  settled  bv 
the  publication  of  the  observations  of  that  illustrious  and  in- 
defatigable traveller. 

The  Oronoko    delivers  its   waters  to  the   ocean   by   fifty 
mouths,  which  Occupy  an  extent  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
miles.     Of  these,  however,  no  more  than  seven  are  naviga- 
ble, partly  from    the  scantiness  of  their  waters,   and  partly 
from  the  difficulty^  of  navigating  through  innumerable  shoals. 
By  means  of  these   openings  the    facility  of  an  extensive 
commerce  is  presented  to  the  inhabitants  of  Guyana,  the  be- 
nefit of  which,  however,  is  in  a  great  measure  prevented  by 
the  absurd  jealousies  and  narrow  politics  of  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment.   The  Oronoko,  if  notthefiraE  river  in  the  world, 
yields  to  none  but  that  of  the  Amazons,  and  to   that  only  in 
the  wideness  of  its  opening  into  the  sea.     The  amazing  vo- 
lume of  water  contained  in  the  channel  of  the  Oronoko  may 
be   readily  imagined  when  the  reader  is  told    that  according 
1o  Von  Humboldt,  at  the  distance  of  sLv  hundred  miles  from 
the  ocean,  this  river  is  rin  breadth  2,503,000  toises,  without 
any  island  to  eke  out  its  size.     A  toise  being  reckoned  at  six 
feet,  this  is  equal  in  English  measure  to  something  less  than, 
three  miles. 

The  Oronoko  annually,  like  the  Nile,  experiences  a  perio- 
dical overflow  of  its  waters,  but  the  spectacle  is  so  much  the 
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more  magnificent  in  the  American  river,  as  its  magnitude 
greatly  surpasses  that  of'  the  African.  Ninety  miles  from  its 
mouth  the  water  is  still  fresh,  and  for  one  hundred  and 
twenty  it  continues  to  discolour  the  sea  by  toe  spoils  of  the 
con  tinent  through  which  it  runs.   , 

Spanish  Guyana  is  a  country  of  prodigious  extent,  more 
like  an  empire  than   a   kingdom,    and  of  a  fertility    whieU 
yields  to  nothing-  within   the  limits   of  the    torrid    zone.     It 
has  been   altogether  neglected  by  its  present  masters,    who, 
already  overburthencd  by  enormous  possessions  which  they 
know  not  how  to  manage,   are  little  disposed  to   undertake 
plans  of  improvement,  or  to  depart  from  the  errors  of  their 
forefathers.     It  appears   that   the    white    population  of  the 
Spanish  territories  in   America   is   thin  and  not  increasing, 
that  the  Indians  rather  .diminish,   and  certainly  acquire  no 
useful  habits,  but  eat  and  sleep  careless  of  the  future,    and, 
except    mumbling    a   few    prayers    of  which    they  Oo    m,i 
understand  the  meaning,  are  in   no  respect  better  than  they 
were  three  centuries  ago  ;  while  even  the   negroes  partake  of 
.the  qualities  of  the  Spanish  soil.     Jn  all  Guyana,  if  M.  De- 
pons  be  correct,  are  to  be  found  no  more  than  .'3  4 ,000  inha- 
bitants of  all  ages  and  colours.     Such  a  system  of  wretched- 
ness and  sloth  has  never  before  endured  for  a  space  so  Jo; 
and  it  is  highly  to  he  desired  that  these  fertiledistriets  should 
be  freed  from  the  Spanish  yoke,  and,  without  being  the  pro- 
perty of  any  European  government,  should  in  a  state  of  inde- 
pendance   hold    communication  with    all.     To  no  countries 
would  this  change  be  more   advantageous  than  to  En  el  and* 
and  to   none  would  the  execution  of  it  prove  less  difficult; 
Our  attempts  to  promote   the   indepeudance  of  Mexico,  of 
Peru,  of  Chili,  or  even  of  Terra  Fiona,  would  be  assisted  by 
the  wishes   and   the  zealous  efforts    of  the  inhabitants,   and 
the  success  of   sudh  enterprises   would    turn  out   infinitely 
more  advantageous  to  us   than  the  acquisition  of  the  actual 
sovereignty  of  all  the  capes  and  islands  of  the  globe,  of  which 
the  conquest  is   expensive,    the  retention   ruinous,  and    the 
benefit  dubious. 

At  the  end  of  this  chapter  M.  Depons  gives  an  account 
of  the  ideas  which  have  been  entertained  of  the  existence 
of  a  country  of  immense  wealth  in  the  centra! 'parts  of  Guy- 
ana, where  the  very  roofs  of  the  houses  are  said  to  be  of  solid 
gold.  But  after  a  long  discussion,  he  arrives  at.  the  most  un- 
questionable conclusion,  that  no  such  country  can  possibly 
have; existed  lor  so  Ipng.ati  i  e  as  is  asserted, without  more  po- 
sitive proofs  regarding  it  having  been  hitheVtp  adduced.  With 
thus  the  volumes  before  us  conclude  :  and  we  part  from  them 
M>*ith  regret,  and  most  readily  admit  that  they  surpassTn  mat- 
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ter  and  execution  almost  all  the  recent  publications  of  the  kint?. 
The  French  make  excellent  travellers;  and  M.  Depons  happi- 
ly illustrates  the  truth  of  this  remark.  His  style  is  very  plea- 
sing and  Very  lively,  with  general  correctness  and  freq-uent 
elegance.  His  inform&tiou  is  extensive,  ami  from  every 
circumstance  that  we  can  gather,  accurate.  His  inferences 
are  commonly  ingenious  as  well  as  just,  though  tinctured 
with  a  nationality  of  thinking,  and  a*  ridiculous  partiality  for 
his  countrymen,  qualities  which  appear  most  foolish  when 
contrasted  with  general  and  indisputable  excellence.  The 
work,  upon  the  whole,  deserves  our  warmest  approbation,  and 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  it  to  the  perusal  of  the 
reader  as  a  performance  well  calculated  to  amuse  his  hours 
of  leisure,  and  to  combine  solid  instruction  with  agreeable 
recreation. 


Art.  V. — Statistique  Elementaire  de  la  France,  Sfc. 

Elementary  Statistics  of  France ;  containing  the  Principles 
of  this  Science,  and  their  Application  to  the  Analysis  of 
the  Wealth,  Hesoitrc.es,    and  Pouer  of  the  French  Empire. 

■  For  the  Use  of  Persons  destined  to  the  Study  of  Govern- 
mthi.  By  James  Peuchet.  pp.  (>J0.  8t'o.  Paris. 
1805.     Imported  by  Deconchy. 

THERE  is  perhaps  no  other  branch  of  human  knowledge 
that  requires  so  profound  a  judgment,  so  accurate  and 
comprehensive  an  appreciation  of  the  genius  of  different 
classes  of  people,  and  of  the  physical  character  of  nations, 
as 'what  is  usually  denominated  statistics.  The  writer  who 
has  observed  the  character  and  customs  of  only  one  nation  of 
modern  Europe,  can  have  no  more  claims  to  the  title  of  sta- 
tistician, than  he  who  knows  only  a  dialectol'a  single  language 
can  have  to  that  of  grammarian.  It  is  indeed  ascience  whieh 
results  in  a  great  measure  from  a  comparison  of  the  produc- 
tions and  productive  powers  of  different  nations.  Without 
such  general  and  accurate  knowledge,  all  statistical  works  are 
calculated  to  make  a  display  of  learning,  beneath  which 
gross  ignorance  is  concealed.  Numerous  historical  facts.it 
is  true,  may  be  collected  and  arranged  with  much  chronolo- 
gical accuracy,  indicating  very  distinctly  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  different  articles  of  commerce 'in  a  particular  state: 
but  such  tables,  unless  confronted  with  similar  ones  of  alt 
other  commercial  countries,  are  mere  hieroglvphics  that 
evince  but  tin  d  ignorance  of  their   authors.     Pom- 
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rfous  tables  of  local  imports  or   exports,   without   regard    to 
their  average  value  in  the  commercial    world,    and    to    the 
influence  of  policical  circumstances,  can  at  best  serve  but  as 
data,  whence  the  statist  draws  general  and  practical  results. 
Yet  even  this  negative  merit  cannot  be  ascribed  to  ihe  work 
of  M.  Peuchet.     He  who  wishes  to  examine  a  specimen   of 
the  most  laborious  ignorance,  or  to  experience  the  soporific 
influence  of   verbose    dullness,    may    turn    to  the  present 
Statist!  que  element  aire.     M.  Peuchet  appears   to  have    read 
whatever  relates  to  statistics;  to  have  studied  every  thing, 
and  comprehended  nothing.     As  an  old  inland  custom-hoose 
drudge,  and  as  one  of  the  literary  labourers  employed  at  the 
Statistique  generate,  Sec.  which  we  have  noticed  in   a  former 
Appendix,  some  examples  of  practical  knowledge  were  to  be 
expected,  though  perhaps  nothing  that  required    either  ta- 
lents, judgment,  or  profound  science   in  any   department. 
From  the  immense  quantities  of  paper  converted  to  the  pur- 
pose of  statistical  reports  in  republican  and  consular  France, 
it  was  no  arduous  task  to  select   matter    sufficient  to  occu- 
py 600  octavo  pages,  without  devoting  50  to   the  author's 
preliminary  dissertation,  which  he  is  pleased  to  call    '  a  dis- 
course on  the  study  of  statistics,  on  the    manner  of  writing, 
(in  imitation  of  M ably),  and  on  the  writers  in  that  science.' 
Here  the  author  should  have  displayed  something  of  the  spi- 
rit of  inquiry,  should  have   marked   the   increase   of  com- 
merce and    manufactures,  noticed    the  rise,  progress,  and 
effects  of  luxury  and  civilization,  compared  the  influence  of 
local  laws,  local  wants  and  local  manners,on  the  progress  of 
commercial  speculation, as  they  relate  to  provinces,  to  states, 
and  to  the  whole  trading  world.     From   these  inquiries   he 
should  have  proceeded  to  applyhis  commercial   history    to 
that  of  population,  and  have  shewn    how  the   facilities    of 
intercourse,  the  substitution  of  specific  values  in  metal  for  the 
vague  mode  of  barter,  and  the  increased  resources  and  con- 
veniences of  life  have  united  and  augmented   society,  have 
stimulated  industry  and  rendered  it  more  and  more  produc- 
tive,  and    have   disseminated    real    knowledge   and    virtue 
among  men.    To   the  philosopher  and   legislator,  such   re- 
searches would  have  furnished  lessons  of  political  wisdom  ;  to 
merchants  they  would  have  served   as  the  solid   basis  of  all 
their  commercial   speculations,  as  being  indicative  of  the 
permanent  sources  of  the  necessary  wants  and  marketable 
superfluities  of  all  the  different  countries.     Hence  too  would 
have  appeared  the  natural  effects  of  commerce    on  civiliza- 
tion, and  its  great  influence  in  augmenting   population  and 
establishing  moral  honesty  and  the  social  virtues.     All  com- 
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ui'ercia!  nations,  from  Tyre,  Carthage,  and  Venice,  down  tm 
the   states    of  Holland,   have   ever  been    numerously   peo- 
pled.     There   are  indeed   instances   of   agricultural    conn- 
tnts    berng   sufficiently   pjpp)Uloia,9  ;    but   such  people   have 
stifl    retained    their  pristine  savage  manners  and  customs; 
"whilst   those    who    have    applied   themselves    to  commerce 
and     trade    have  as    uniformly  improved    their  minds,  sub- 
stituted   real    virtues   for   ungovcrned  passions,    administer- 
ed to  the  general  comforts  of  life,   and  contributed  to  ex- 
tend  the  principles  of   science,  truth,    and  justice.     These 
are   .facts  graven    in  the  front  of  history   and  sanctioned  by 
the  hand  of  time,  wiiich   no  idle  declamation,  no  vain    so- 
phistry can    controvert   or  deny.*     Wandering   tribes   aie 
free-hooters ;  pastoral  ones,  petty  thieves  ;  and  more  exten- 
sive agricultural  settlers  become    Warlike    plunderers.     The 
history  of  the  Jews,  as  well  as  that  of  all  other  nations,  cor- 
roborates these    remarks,   and  also  demonstrates  that  it  was 
commerce  which  first  taught  men  the  practical  principles  of 
justice  to  their  superiors,  equals,  and  inferiors.      The   same 
position  holds  good  to  the   present   hour,  and  that  country 
•which  has  attained  the  highest  degree  of  commercial  inter- 
course, must  also  have-  acquired  the  most  efficient  and  most 
exalted  principles  of  civil  justice.     The  existence  indeed  of 
the  latter  is  essential  to  the  former;  and,   as  justice  is  a  re- 
lative virtue,  in  proportion    as  it  is  more  general  in  any  na- 
tion, so  much    the  mure  .perfect  must  that  people  be.     It  is 
from  this  virtue  only  that  we  can  hope  to  effect  any  general 
and  permanent  reform  in  civil  society.     Should  ever  an  im- 
plicit obedience   to  its   dictates    universally  and  invariably 
prevail,  then,  and  then  on!y,would  guilt  and  vice  vanish  from 
amongst  men. 

Perhaps  'however  it  is  in  vain  that  we   blame  M.  Peuchet 
for   no;  snting  us  with  some  such   matter  in    his   long 

prelim:  rtalion'j  he   has  neither  talents  irqr  liberty 

for  such  a  tasl  .  T;  et  vvhy  affect  such  consummate  knowledge 
of  his  subject  r  Why  attempt  lo  define  the  limits  of  a  science 
before  he  could  comprehend  its  elements  r  Why  endeavour 
to^critici'ze  and  even  abuse  his  predecessors  and  fellow  la- 
bourers, unless  to  betray  his  own  imbecility,  and  the  servitude 
to  which  every  possible  kind  of  inquiry  is  subjugated  in 
France  :  Had  he  indeed  attempted,  however imperfectly,  a 
philosophical   di,s<  oirin  the  manner  a'\>ove   alluded  to, 

it  would  have  brought  to  the  recollection  of  his  readers  the 
duties   of  merchants  and  legislators,   two    classes  of  people 
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Vho  for  many  years  have  had  no  existence  in  France.  Such 
a  hint  might  have  been  more  dangerous  thau  useful. 

But  to  return  more  immediately  to  the  work  of  our  bro- 
ther-critic. After  labouring  in  vain  to  define  the  etymology  of 
the  word  statistic,  he  attempts  with  no  better  success  to 
explain  the  particularelements  of  this  science.  He  exclaims 
bitterly  against  the  introduction  of  details  in  natural  history, 
agriculture,  geography,  and  topography,  into  works  on  statis- 
tics ;  he  is  equally  hostile  to  political  arithmetic,  and  seems  to 
insinuate  obscure!  V  that  the  actual  state  of  commercial  wealth, 
revenues,  population,  and  warlike  forces,  are  the  sole  objects 
of  statistical  science.  This  would  be,  to  make  our  Exchequer- 
chancellor's  annual  budget,  a  perfect  statistical  account  of 
the  united  kingdom!  It  is  true,  the  details  of  English  finance 
are  merely  statistical,  but  neither  M.  Peuchet  nor  any  of 
his  countrymen  have  ever  been  able  fully  to  comprehend 
them.  The  author  indeed  acknowledges  that  this  science 
has  been  invented  and  brought  to  its  present  state  of  perfec- 
tion in  this  country;  but  he  has  no  idea  of  the  mathemati- 
cal accuracy  which  it  has  attained.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  Sir  William  Petty  first  reduced  it  in  some  measure 
to  a  system,  and  all  his  descendants,  down  to  the  present 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  have  more  or  less  contributed, 
by  their  publications  of  political  tracts,  to  render  it  familiar 
to  almost  all  classes  of  British  subjects.  Frenchmen  now  begin 
to  write  on  the  science  of  statistics,  without  comprehending 
it :  they  have  indeed  no  legislation  ;  nor  has  any  other 
country  in  the  known  world  ever  possessed  a  financial  legis- 
lation but  England,  and  her  trans-ailantic  offspring.  This, 
doubtless,  is  one  of  the  causes  that  have  contributed  to  her 
great  superiority  in  the  arts,  sciences,  and  commerce,  and 
to  that  superior  judgment  and  virtue,  which  have  raised 
human  nature  to  a  height  unknown  in  any  other  country, 
and  which  caused  an  enlightened  Frenchman  to  entitle  the 
English  nation  '  la  seule  nation  d'hommes,  parmi  les  trou- 
peaux  innombrabies  qui  ram  pent  sur  la  terre.' 

M.  Peuchet  concludes  his  prefatory  effusions  with  a. 
review  of  the  different  publications  on  French  statistics, 
(kindly  omitting  all  those  of  the  economistes)  in  which  he 
gravely  tells  us,  that  they  are  all  very  good,  but  net  quite  perfect 
in  every  respect.  Our  author's  review  indeed  presents  us  with 
nearly  the  same  information  as  that  of  a  Catalogue  raisonnet, 
which  French  booksellers  are  so  generous  as  to  communi- 
cate to  their  countrymen,  who  would  rather  read  than  buy 
books,  and  rather  write  thau  either.  The  work  of  Mohean, 
however, Toprns  an  important  article  in  this  review  :  his  '  IU~ 

App.  Vol.  7.  K  k 
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cherches  et  Considerations  sur  la  Population  de  la  France,  en 
1778/ are  pronounced  perfect,  and  absolutely  the  best  work 
ever  written  on  the  same  subject;  it  is  the  basis  on  which  our 
author  lias  formed  the  work  before  us. 

M.  Peuchet  divides  his  book  into  ten  chapters,  on  the  ex- 
tent of  territory ;  regions;  departments;  their  political,  ad- 
ministrative, judicial,  and  religious  organization ;  popula- 
tion;  productions  of  the  French  territory;  produce  of  la- 
hour  ;  commerce  ;  revenues  ;  and  warlike  forces.  The  first 
three  chapters  are  occupied  chiefly  with  geographical  and 
topographical  details,  against  which  much  violent  decla- 
mation was  used  in  the  preliminary  dissertation,  as  incom- 
patible with  statistical  works.  The  author  compiled  this 
•volume  prior  to  the  annexation  of  Genoa  to  the  French 
territory,  consequently  his  descriptions  are  imperfect;  nor 
is  it  likely  that  any  succeeding  one  will  be  more  fortunate 
until  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  shall  be  completely  re-esta- 
blished. It  is, not  therefore  important  what  are  the  actual 
divisions  and  boundaries  of  France,  but  what  she  aims  at 
making  them.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  brief  historical 
outline  (interesting  in  itself,  but  entirely  misplaced  here) 
of  the  civil  and  religious  establishments.  These  have  ai! 
been  three  times  radically  changed  by  Buonaparte:  what 
they  will  next  be  moulded  to,  we  shall  not  inquire,  but 
think  it  was  very  needless  in  M.  Peuchet  to  devote  a  con- 
siderable part  of  a  volume  to  treat  of  the  actual  condition 
of  institutions,  which  are  in  a  state  of  continual  metamor- 
phose. We  have  before  stated  from  personal  observation, 
that  in  France  there  were  no  public  schools  regularly  main- 
tained, except  in  Paris,  and  VI.  Peuchet  reluctantly  cou- 
firras  the  facts.  Immense  sums  are  levied  on  the  people  for 
public  instruction,  but  they  are  all  converted  to  purposes 
much  more  suitable  to  the  autocratical  ambition  of  their 
master  than  to  the  promotion  of  education.  The  necessity  of 
public  seminaries  has  indeed  become  so  urgent,  that  the 
friars  (called  Ig?iorantins)  of  Lyons  have  established  one  ; 
and  in  several  other  places  schools  have  been  instituted 
and  supported  by  voluntary  contribution.  The  enume- 
ration of  the  schools  of  Paris,  however,  is  sufficiently 
splendid,  and  consoles  the  author  for  their  rarity  thiough- 
out  the  country.  It  appears  that  there  are  in  Paris,  which 
contains  a  population  of  perhaps  something  more  than 
400,000  individuals,  217  old  physicians,  250  old  sur- 
geons; 11 1  doctors  in  medicine,  and  10  doctors  in  surgery, 
rjecf  ivfed  afier   the  new  forms  ;   2J2  officers  of  health,    and 

.:•  aiidwives;  total   1079.     This  account  doG*  not  inch. 
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cither  apothecaries  or  druggists,  the  latter  of  whom  are  neither 
very  numerous  nor  their  concerns  extensive.  If  we  consider 
thegeneral  penury, idleness,  and  loveof  splendour  that  prevail 
in  Paris,  it  will  appear  surprising  how  more  than  one  medical 
practitioner  to  every  400  can  possibly  exist.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  a  fact  which  we  have  often  observed,  that  there 
are  few  people  of  whatever  age  or  condition  in  life,  who 
are  not  almost  incessantly  courting  the  influence  of  medical 
regimen,  either  to  improve  their  complexion,  or  repair  the 
ravages  of  time  or  debauchery. 

Some  items  respecting  the  number  and  powers  of  tribunals 
(shall  we  call  them  of  justice  or  of  law?)  may  convey  a 
tolerably  accurate  notion  of  the  litigious  state  of  a  French 
neighbourhood.  Besides  3.339  justices  of  peace  in  France> 
there  are  3530  tribunals  of  police  for  deciding  petty  quar- 
rels ;  437  tribunals  of  correctional  police  ;4'27  tribunals  of  the 
first  instance,  or  of  examination,  the  d  u  ties  of  which  are  nearly 
similar  to  those  of  our  grand  juries,  and  which  were,  in  1809, 
supported  at  the expcnce  of  more  than  130,6l9h>  31  tribunals 
of  appeal  supported  by  77,fi57h;  108  criminal  courts  of  jus- 
tice (besides  special  tribunals,  which,  in  1802,  received  near 
10001.)  the  judges  of  which  receive  annual  salaries  to  the 
amount  of  113.1001.  These  tribunals,  composed  of  three 
judges  each,  frequently  sentence  criminals  to  be  branded 
with  letters  on  the  shoulder,  and  other  parts  of  the  body. 
The  ci-devant  tribunal,  now  court  of  Cassation,  consists  of 
4S  judges,  who  receive  '24,09'il.  ;  the  general  expences  of 
this  court  exceed  '25,7031.  annually.  The  entire  expence 
of  judges  for  the  1  lth  year,  it  appears,  amounted  to  3'f$tS4<)l.i 
or*  attornies,  See.  93,S7l2l.;  secret  expences  30,6 l<2l.  ;  total 
ior  that  year  (1803)  525,0001.  sterling.  This  sum,  although 
very  considerable  in  France,  where  the  difficulties  of  pro- 
curing money  are  so  much  greater  than  those  attending  the 
production  of  the  necessaries  and  even  luxuries  of  life, 
may  be  the  amount  of  the  government-salaries  of  lawyers, 
but  it  is  riot  perhaps  a  tenth  of  what  is  annually  expended 
in  that  country  in  carrying  on  suits  at  law  in  all  the  differ- 
ent courts.  The  expence?  of  law-suits  to  the  plaintiffs 
and  defendants  are  always  regulated  by  the  wealth  of  the 
parties ;  if  both  are  rich,  it  is  common  for  the  courts  to  sus- 
pend their  decisions  until  they  receive  a  douceur  nearly 
equal  to  the  sum  in  litigation,  and  when  they  at  length  pro- 
nounce judgment,  it  is  very  generally  accompanied  with  a 
powerful  demand  of  remuneration  for  the  trouble  they  have 
^.aken'  On  the  ecclesiastical  e'stablfsrYme'rit's1,  it  appears  that  only 
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90,D49l.  are  annually  expended,  about  one-sixth  of  what  i* 
given  for  law  ! 

The  chapter  on  population  betrays  great  incapacity,  and 
even  an  ignorance  of  the  common  principles  of  arithmetic. 
The  latter  indeed  might  beexpected  from  the  author's  hatred 
of  political  arithmetic,  and  the  silly  objections  which  he 
made  to  Playfair's  Elements  of  Statistics,  merely  because  he 
used  arithmetical  notation.  M.  Peuchetstates  the  whole  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  in  the  countries  which  compose  the  French 
empire,  to  be  34,970,313;  but  he  afterwards  reduces  this 
number  by  a  few  thousands,  for  which  we  have  no  other 
reason  than  that  it  was  too  great  I  From  an  immense  chaos 
of  contradictory  opinions  and  estimates  we  have  been  able 
to  learn  that,  according  to  reports  presented  to  Chaptal, 
the  total  number  of  births  was  955,977,  one-fourth  of  which 
were  illegitimate.  The  proportion  of  births  to  the  entire 
population  is  as  ltoas^;  that  of  the  deaths  as  1  to  30.* 
This  surplus  of  births  of  1^  is  announced  as  a  proof  of  an 
increased  andincreasingpopulation  ;  but  M.  Peuchet  does  not 
seem  to  know  that  more  than  one-seventeenth  of  the  annual 
population  is  necessary  to  account  for  emigrations  and 
other  casualties,  which  are  never  estimated  in  the  number 
of  deaths,  but  which  have  the  same  effect  on  the  general 
population.  The  number  of  births  in  London  annually,  ex- 
ceed? that  of  the  deaths  in  a  much  greater  proportion :  so  that 
although  it  is  not  considered  the  most  productive  nor  the 
most  healthful  part  of  the  British  empire,  yet  it  surpasses 
these  estimates  for  the  whole  of  France.  It  is  confessed 
that  about  J-f  of  the  inhabitants!  of  France  are  females  ; 
we  are  in  possession  of  documents  to  prove  that  there  are 
just  now  above  two,  in  many  parts  three  females  to  one 
male.  From  our  author's  estimate,  it  appears  that  according 
to  Buonaparte's  laws,  even  during  peace,  rrlh  of  the  male 
inhabitants  (from  the  age  of  17  to  41)  are  annually  con- 
verted into  soldiers  !  In  this  state  they  are  doomed  to  celi- 
bacy, and  legally  annihilated,  as  to  the  propagation  of  their 
species.  The  marriages  are  as  1  to  132-j^-  of  the  population  ; 
and  according  to  a  recent  law,  (a  favourite  project  of  Buo- 
naparte) marriages  cannot  be  contracted,  no  matter  whar 
may  be  the  age  or  character  of  the  parties,  unless  given 
away  by  their  parents,  or  if  dead,  by  their  uearest  relations  ' 


*  The  author  has  sometimes  reversed  this  order  by  making  the  deaths  rriore 
than  the  births,  in  a  manner  somewhat  Hibernian^  the  above,  however?  is  wVn»fe 
i§  r  ally  intended;  as  pubiished  by  Chaptal. 
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Thus  a  marriage  cannot  be  celebrated  at  Paris  between  two 
provincialists  without  their  parents  coming  from  their  respec- 
tive provinces;  nor  can  that  of  an  Italian  and  Dutchwoman 
be  celebrated  in  France,  unless  their  parents  come  from  [taly 
and  Holland  to  give  their  approbation  !  Such  are  the  mo- 
dern laws  for  the  protection  of  morality. 

Our  author's  section  on  longevity  and  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  age  to  the  population,  although  very  short  and 
defective,  may  tend  to  show  how  he  has  exaggerated  the 
number  of  inhabitants.  It  is  stated,  that  in  the  departments 
between  the  47th  and  52d  degrees  of  latitude,  the  number  of 
male  births  only  exceeds  that  of  the  females  by  Tyth,  while  in 
those  between  the  43d  and  47th  there  is  an  excess  of  T'Tth  :  in 
the  country,  it  is  also  alleged  that  the  male  births  surpass  the 
female  only  by  TVtfi,  and  in  the  towns  by  tVJ1^  These  esti- 
mates we  shall  not  at  present  controvert.  Of  these  births 
23*  in  every  100  die  before  completing  their  first  year.  One 
fourth  of  the  entire  population  is  said  to  be  from  1  to  10 
years  of  age  ;  T4T  from  11  to  20  ;  T%-  from  21  to  30;  \  from 
31  to  40;  -§•  from  41  to  50  ;  T*T  from  51  to  60;  ^  from  6 1 
to  70;  TJ-?  from  71  to  80  ;  r^?  from  81  to  90,  of  the  total 
number  of  inhabitants.  In  ttie  last  terms  of  this  estimate 
from  81  to  90,  (in  the  original  it  is  from  91  to  100)  a  pal- 
pable mistake  occurs  which  we  have  not  the  means  of  rec- 
tifying. 

iiut  let  us  apply  these  numbers  to  the  annual  births,  as  before 
given.  Born  in  one  year  955,97  7,  of  which  219*374  die  before 
attaining  the  age  of  twelve  months,  which  leaves  the  effect- 
ive number  only  736,102  ; — 238,994 die  under  10  years,  leav- 
ingai'esidue  of  this  generation  only  497,108  ;  from  10  to  20 
years  182,091  die,  residue  315,017;  from  20  to  30,  147,073, 
leaving  167,944;  from  30  to  40,  136,568  die,  which  leaves 
only  31,376  survivors  of  this  generation  after  40  years. 
From  40  to  50,  according  to  this  calculation  of  our  author, 
119,497  die,  which  is  88,121  more  than  the  amount  of  the 
whole  generation  !  This  will  certainly  convince  the  most 
inattentive  reader  how  absurd  and  erroneous  is  M.  Peu- 
chet's  attempt  to  augment  the  number  and  the  length  of  lives 
in  France. 

The  mean  term  of  the  duration  of  life  is  here  giveu 
at  2S  years  and  9  months,  (according  to  MoFguef  it  is  only 

*  The  author,  in  all  his  subsequent  calculations,  totally  omits  the  immense 
number  which  (Mes  under  twelvemonths  old. 

f  We  always  refer  to  Morgue  as  a  creditable  authority,  because  we  havft 
collated  his  tables  with  the  records  in  the  hospital  of  Montpellier,  and  be- 
cause that  town  is  the  most  salubrious  in  France,  and  consequently  the  most 
favourable  to  population. 
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26  years  3  months,)  yet  our  author  supposes  -£th  of  the  total 
number  of  souls  from  31  to  40,  and  -f-th  from  41  to  50  years 
of  age!  f  The  number  of  sick  and  infirm  amounts  to-^thi 
of  the  population,  and  the  mortality  each  month  is  -Jytli  of 
those  diseased.'  Both  these  estimates  are  very  considerably 
under  the  truth.  '  In  the  army,  during  warTVth  of  the  sol- 
diers are  sick  ;  and  in  the  military  hospitals  ^fd  of  the  dis- 
eased die  every  month.' — '  In  the  hospitals  of  Paris  from  \ 
to  \  of  the  patients  die  (a  fact  not  very  honourable  to  the 
physicians);  in    the  Hopit 'a I   cles    Vtnhicm  about  -J^th  die.' 

In  these  estimatss  we  perceive  nothing  of  the  mathema- 
tical accuracy,  though  much  of  the  manner,  of  Morgues' 
Essay  on  Statistics,  On  the  number  of  inhabitants  to  each 
square  league,  the  author  himself  seems  doubtful  about  de- 
ciding, and  follows  the  opinions  of  Necker  in  1784,  and 
Pommelles  in  1789,  both  of  whom  exaggerated  the  real 
number,  the  one  to  increase  the  finances,  the  other  to  aug- 
ment the  armies.  Keeker  calculated  9  If)  persons  to  every 
square  league  (French);  Pommelles  only  905  ;  but  M. 
Peuchet  alleges  that  there  are  now  l,093-jT  souls  on  each 
square  league  !  This  increase,  it  ought  to  be  premised,  is  not 
in  consequence  of  the  additional  countries  annexed  to 
France,  but,  as  it  is  here  asserted,  in  consequence  of  an  in- 
crease in  the  general  population  of  the  ancient  territory  of 
France. — The  French  have  published  numerous  volumes  on 
almost  all  the  arts:  on  the  art  of  sleeping,  art  of  begetting 
children  cleverly,  art  of  eating,  art  of  credulity,  8cc.  but 
we  do  not  recollect  any  on  the  art  of  lying,  although  it  is  a 
science  in  which  many  of  them  are  profound  adepts.  A 
practical  treatise  written  by  a  Frenchman  in  his  best  man- 
ner on  the  '  art  of  lying/  would  unquestionably  eclipse  all 
our  Munchausens,  8cc.  and  even  the  memory  of  Dean 
Swift  himself. 

With  respect  to  the  general  population  of  France,  we 
have  on  a  former  occasiou*  stated  its  amount,  and  our  rea- 
sons for  believing  and  even  asserting  that  it  could  not  be 
greater  than  our  calculation.  M.  Peuchet  here  offers  us  ano- 
ther means  of  ascertaining  the  real  number  of  souls  in  the 
French  empire.  FJe  states  that  the  annual  number  of 
births  is  equal  to  284.  of  the  total  inhabitants,  and  gives 
only  955,977  for  that  number,  which  would  make  a  popula- 
tion of/27 ,087,015  souls,  an  estimate,which,  though  much  less 


*  See  Appendix  to  the  4th  and  jth  Volumes  of  the  Critical  Review.    Art. 
Herbia. 
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than  the  author's,  we  consider  to  be  about  two  millions 
greater  than  the  reality.  Much  is  said  of  the  populousness 
of  the  Italian  states  ;  but  the  late  ingenious  Fontana* 
has  shewn,  so  late  as  17  98,  that  many  parts  of  the  country 
now  occupied  by  the  French  are  extremely  unwholesome, 
and  that  T'7th  of  the  inhabitants  die  annually.  Indeed  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  all  parts  of  Italy  has  been  decreas- 
ing for  several  years  past.  But,  were  the  French  govern- 
ment conscious  of  such  an  enormous  population,  why  has  it 
not  published  a  general  census,  the  same  as  the  English, 
and  Spanish  governments  have  done  ?  In  the  latter,  not  only 
the  number  of  houses  is  given,  but  their  inhabitants  are 
classed,  and  the  precise  number  of  males  and  females  devo- 
ted to  each  trade,  arranged  in  opposite  columns,  in  such  a 
manner  that  in  every  province  and  large  town  the  number 
of  mechanics,  merchants,  nobles,  monks,  nuns,  and  soldiers, 
may  be  precisely  known. 

Our  author's  account  of  the  French  territorial  productions, 
like  the  '  Statistique  generate'  before  alluded  to,  is  chiefly 
compiled  from  Lavoisier  and  Arthur  Young's  Tour.  He 
confesses  indeed  that  many  of  Mr.  Young's  estimates  of  the 
productive  fertility  of  France,  are  much  greater  than  facts 
will  warrant.  Had  Mr.  Young  travelled  deliberately  over 
France  as  a  naturalist,  in  pursuit  of  minerals,  or  botanical 
studies,  instead  of  a  visionary  agricultural  theorist,  he  would 
not  have  so  far  deceived  the  world  with  an  idea  of  the  ex- 
treme fertility  ofthat  country. 

The  chapter  on  the  product  of  labour,  offers  nothing  new 
except  the  duty  called  the  patents.  This  is  a  direct  tax  on 
every  kind  of  industry-,  and  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
poll-taxes,  which  vary  from  about  G  francs  to  several  hun- 
dreds. Every  artisan  and  mechanic  is  obliged  to  pay  for  his 
palente,  that  is,  a  legal  privilege  to  follow  h\%  trade,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  money  he  can  earn;  and  the  most  industrious, 
of  course,  pay  the  heaviest  duty  according  to  this  mode  of 
estimation.  The  Constituent  Assembly  proposed  this  tax, 
and  calculated  that  it  would  produce  above  23  millions  of 
livres  :  but,  such  is  the  state  ofthat  country  with  its  boasted 
increase  of  population,  that,  except  during  the  period  of  the 
late  truce,  this  tax  has  gradually  diminished  to  less  than  one 
fourth  of  its  original  amount. 

The  loss  of  the  French  fisheries,  which  employed  8fi,GG8 


•  See liis  excellent  Dissertazione  di  arithmetica  politico,  soprit  il  modo  di  caU 
cotarc  La  vita  mtdia  dell' uonio,  e  toprd  V errors  degli  scritteri  d  arilmeticA  poli- 
tico, #$, 
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tons  of  shipping,  and  produced  6  millions  oflivres  annually, 
is  feelingly  lamented  by  our  author.  We  pity  the  writer  w1iq 
isobliged  to  furnish  a  pompous  statistical  account  of  the  actual 
commerce  of  France  !  M.  Peuchet,  however,  like  his  prede- 
cessors, has  given  us  pretty  ample  extracts  from  Neeker,  and 
has  wisely  declined  saying  any  thing  of  the  commerce  of 
modern  France,  which  he  well  knows  has  had  no  existence 
for  some  years  past.  In  the  financial  details,  it  appears  that 
Buonaparte  has  adopted  the  English  term  budget,  for  the 
amount  of  the  different  receipts  of  revenues  and  the  disburse- 
ments of  the  government.  The  estimate,  or  rather  the  bud- 
get for  the  1:5th  year,  supposes  the.  amount  of  the  receipts  to 
be  18-i  millions  sterling,  of  which  916,6661.  are  from  what  Sir 
Francis  d'ivernois  calls  Receites  exttricurts,  and  (333,3331. 
from  the  sale  of  national  domains.  A  sum  nearly  equal  to 
this  has  been  annually  produced  from  the  same  source;  but 
the  national  domains  must  one  day  or  other  be  all  sold,  when 
the  deficit  may  be  irremediable.  We  perceive  also  that 
above  a  million  of  this  revenue  arises  from  deposits  of  money 
and  its  interest,  given  as  pledges  of  honesty  b}' those  ap- 
pointed to  offices  of  trust  or  emolument.  Such  securities 
may  be,  and  no  doubt  are,  indispensible  in  France  ;  but  they 
will  unquestionably  superinduce  a  mode  of  reasoning  but  too 
common  in  that  country,  and  which  always  seeks  for  indem- 
nification without  regard  to  the  means.  Peculation  indeed  is 
not  deemed  unjust  by  most  officers  of  that  description.  It 
is  a  truth  applicable  to  all  clashes  and  situations  in  life,  that 
whatever  is  done  from  no  other  motive  than  the  mere  pecu- 
niary recempence  attached  to  it,  will  never  either  benefit 
society  ordo  credit  to  the  individual. 

The  concluding  chapter  on  the  national  forces  of  the  French- 
empire  is  thus  introduced: 

'  The  most  numerous  military  corps  is  the  infantry  ;  that  of  France 
is  at  the  same  time  the  bravt -st  in  Europe  ;  an  honour  which  has  lone; 
been  the  portion  of  the  Spanish  infantry,  and  which  it  tetained  till 
the  battle  of  llocroi,  in  1()4  3.  The  Russian  infantry  at  present  ap- 
pears to  hold  the  second  rank  in  Europe;  that  of  Prussia  no  longer 
rates  but  after  the  Austrian  troops,  and  after  them  the  English  in- 
fantry, the  worst  of  all. 

This  abuse  of  the  English  soldiers  has  been  industriously 
propagated  in  France  as  a  national  creed  which  it  was  neces- 
sary and  politic  to  inculcate,  and  has  become  nearly  as  gene- 
ral as  a  similar  opinion  in  this  country,  that  one  Englishman- 
is  equal  to    three  Frenchmen. 

Although  we  hold  all  national  prejudices  to  be  in  the  high- 
est degree  contemptible,  yet  we  believe  we  may  with  safety 
assert,  that  on  confronting  some  of  these  gasconading  warriors 
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with  facts,  they  could  not  produce  one  instance  from  the  days 
of  Edward  1.  to  the  present  hour,  where  aFrench  army  had  ei- 
ther taken  or  forced  an  English  one  of  equal  numbers  to  re- 
treat. 

We  have  extended  our  remarks  on  this  umvorthv  comnila-* 
tion  to  a  considerable  length,  because  circumstances  have  ren- 
qered  us  perhaps  better  acquainted  with  the  general  design  of 
these  statistical  works,  than  many  of  our  contemporaries.  Two 
or  three  similar  works  are  announced  as  nearly  ready  for  pub- 
lication. These  form  a  piW,  and  that  a  very  important  one, 
of  Buonaparte's  means  of  "establishing,  first  the  empire  of 
Charlemagne,  and  finally  that  of  ancient  Koine ;  they  display 
the  countries  under  his  dominion  as  populous,  rich,  and  haf*» 
py ;  while  those  under  the  neighbouring  governments  are  re- 
presented as  miserable,  tired  of  their  rulers,  and  solicitous  of 
participating  in  the  blessings  of  his  imperial  protection. 
Treachery,  bribery,  ignorance  and  vulgar  credulity,  have 
jnoreover  given  effect  to  these  false  representations  on  the 
continent;  in  this  country  they  will  be  believed  with  caution. 


Art.  VII. — Aelteste  erdkundt  des  Morgenlaenders,  Ein 
biblisch-phi/ologiacher  rcrsuch  von  Phitipp  Buttman. 
Berlin.      1806. 

Jin  Essay  on  the  Rnozcledge  of  the  Earth  in  the  East  in 

aiic'uut  Times. 

AN  enquiry  into  the  ideas  of  the  ancients  on  the  form  of 
the  earth,  lias  been  prosecuted  with  great  industry  in  Ger- 
many ;  but  it  has  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  knowledge 
which  we  derive  from  the  Greeks.  Heyne,  Maunert,  Moss, 
Gosselin,  have,  all  laboured  with  various  degrees  of  success 
in  this  field  of  enquiry  ;  and,  if  Itennell  has  not  attained  his 
wish  in  the  representation  of  the  earth  according  to  the 
ideas  of  Herodotus,  yet  the  plan  was  well  devised,  and  he 
deserves  great  credit  for  the  attempt.  What,  however, 
these  writers  have  attempted  for  the  geographical  represenr 
tations  of  the  Greeks  and  Banians,  has  been  left  untried  ra 
general  for  the  Hebrews,  and  this  treatise,  from  a  man  of 
learning,  of  a  comprehensive  turn  of  mind,  and  clear- 
ness of  conception,  is  therefore  the  more  worthy  of  our 
attention..  Its  object  is  to  discover  the  meaning  of  the 
old  tradition  of  Eden,  with  the  lour  streams  flowing  out  of 
\l,  of  which  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  contains  only  a 
concise   account. 

According  to  our  author,   Eden  could    not  have   been  on 
ibis  side  of  the  Euphrates,  and  we  must  look  to  some  part 
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of  the  earth,  where  are  four  great  rivers,  by  which  we  may 
form  an  idea  of  the  district  in  question.  The  inspired  au- 
thor represents  the  four  rivers  as  if  they  flowed  from  one 
source,  from  one  single  district  ;  this  source  however  was 
unknown  to  him.  It  existed  on  those  heights  out  of  whose 
paradisaical  gardens  the  original  sinners  were  driven,  and  to 
which  all  future  access  was  barred  by  angels  with  flaming 
swords.  These  heights  are  probably  the  chain  of  mountains 
called  Imaus  and  Paropamisus,  which  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  southern  countries  were  the  limits  of  their  geographi- 
cal knowledge.  On  this  chain  of  mountains  lived  the  ori- 
ginal father  of  the  human  race  in  a  delicious  garden.  On 
offending  the  divine  command  he  was  driven  from  the  gar- 
den, and  soon  after,  Cain,  the  first  murderer,  was  driven 
for  his  crimes  to  the  east  of  this  country,  to  a  land  of  wretch-, 
edness,  and  a  curse  or  sentence  was  passed  on  him,  that  he 
should  with  his  posterity  live  a  wandering  life.  Directly  to 
the  east  of  Cashmire,  near  which  our  author  places  Paradise, 
live  the  wandering  Tartars,  whose  roving  life  must  to  the 
settled  inhabitants  of  the  southern  countries  appear  most 
wretched,  and  as  arising  only  from  some  calamitous  state, 
which  they  interpreted  into  a  curse. 

If  from  Cashmire  we  proceed  southwards  towards  India, 
four  great  rivers  present  themselves  to  our  notice.  Pison  or 
Pisong,  the  Besynga  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  present  Irabatti, 
the  most  remote  from  the  western  Asiatics  and  least  known 
to  them,  is  therefore  more  fully  described.  It  flows  through 
the  celebrated  Chavila,  where  are  gold  and  precious  stones, 
and  this  country  was  called  by  the  Greeks,  %rmiy[  X^P*'  The 
author  here  uses  the  words  '  flows  through,'  but  in  the  origi- 
nal it  is  31D,  which  rather  means  '  surrounds.'  It  was,  we 
should  therefore  imngine,  the  eastern  limit  of  the  country  in 
question  ;  as  in  early  times  it  was  most  natural  that  rivers 
should  be  boundaries  of  districts.  Gihon  is  probably  the 
Ganges,  a  stream  of  high  honour  in  all  times;  Chin,  the 
Hind  or  Indus  ;  Dekel,  or  as  in  later  times  Dekl,  Dikla,  the 
Tigris;  but,  as  the  knowledge  of  these  rivers  was  lost 
to  the  western  Asiatics,  the  two  rivers  were  confounded  in 
one, and  called  by  one  name  Hiddekel.  As  the  Euphrates 
was  universally  known  to  the  Hebrews,  it  required  no  farther 
explanation. 

These  conjectures  are  established  upon  much  reading,  and 
in  genera]  we  feel  much  inclined  to  adopt  them.  We  can- 
not, however,  approve  of  the  frequent  use  of  the  word  (ju/fo$ 
when  applied  to  any  part  of  the  scriptures  ;  but  this  is  a  pre- 
valent fashion  among  one  class  of  the  learned  in  Germany 
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and  they  affect  to  treat  the  knowledge  we  derive  from  the 
inspired  writers  in  tlie  same  manner  as  they  would  the  fa- 
bles of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Tli at  our  author  belongs 
to  this  class,  is  evident,  not  only  from  this  treatise,  but  from 
another,  in  which  much  learning  is  displayed  on  the  two 
first  fwSoi  of  the  Mosaical  original  history.  These  (tvCoi,  ac- 
cording to  him,  took  their  rise  from  a  people  living  in  the 
south-eastern  part  of  Asia,  and  he  grounds  this  conjecture  on 
the  circumstance,  that  Jehovah  allowed  toman  rood  from 
the  vegetable  world  alone,  io  which  also  the  animal  world 
was  limited.  This  seems  to  have  been  originally  the  fiction 
or  a  nation  and  religious  sect,  that  abhorred  animal  food,  and 
they  endeavoured  to  establish  the  prohibition  of  such  food, 
by  the  tradition  of  an  original  command  from  the  creator, 
and  of  a  golden  age,  in  which  even  the  animals  did  not  de- 
vour each  other.  As  this  was  not  the  case  with  the  Hebrews, 
we  are  not  to  look  to  their  race  for  the  origin  of  this  tradi- 
tion,but  to  the  south  of  .Asia,  w  hi  ere  at  the  present  day   the 


reater  part  of  the  inhabitants  hold  animal    food  in  dete&ta 
tion. 


Art.VIII.  Des  cultes  qui  out  precedes  et  amends  V  Idolatrie,  fyc. 

A  Treatise  on  the  different  Forms  of  Worship  which  pre- 
ceded and  introduced  Idolatry,  or  the  11  or shipping  of '  hu- 
man Figures.  By  J-  -A.  Uulunrc.  Paris.  IdOo.  import- 
ed by  Deconchy. 

THE  origin  of  idolatry  is  lost  in  the  obscurest  recesses  of 
history.  We  know  only  that  it  began  very  early  after  the 
flood,  and  of  all  the  writers  upon  the  subject,  the  author  of 
the  book  of  Wisdom,  whoever  lie  was,  seems  to  have  assigned 
the  most  probable  causes  for  this  perversion  of  human  rea* 
son.  The  moment  that  the  great  truth  was  lost,  that  there 
was  only  one  being  to  whom  divine  adoration  was  due, 
and  that  men  could  persuade  themselves  that  more  persons 
than  one  had  divine  command  over  human  affairs,  the  door 
Was  open  to  every  absurdity,'  each  age  would  increase  the 
stupidity  of  its  predecessors,  and  the  poems  of  Homer 
would  naturally  be  disgraced  by  the  condescension  of  the 
pod  to  the  vile  taste  of  his  countrymen.  In  the  history  of 
idolatry, Homer's  poems  date  far  from  its  source;  Hesiod, Or- 
pheus, and  Linus,  are  ecpially  incapable  .of  rendering  us  any 
assistance.  Egypt  with  her  population  of  gods  might  aid 
our  researches  if  her  hieroglyphics  were  understood  ;  but 
to  the  Chaldeans  most  probably  our  attention  ought  to  k§ 
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directed,  and,  as  their  early  records  have  not  escaped  the 
devouring  hand  of  time,  the  solution  of  the  question  is  not 
very  speedily  to  be  expected. 

The  author  of  this  work  flatters  himself  that  he  has  made  the 
important  discovery,  and  he  has  worked  it  up  into  a  system,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  his  countrymen,  which  will  be  read 
with  pleasure,and  serve  for  occasional  amusement.  We  cannot 
flatter  the  public  with  ai^  other  benefit  from  these  research- 
es, except  that  at  times  he  is  led  by  his  subject  to  some 
■very  ingenious  remarks,  which  throw  light  on  the  obscurer 
places  of  heathen  mythology.  As  written  records  can  give 
vis  but  little  aid  in  the  proposed  question,  it  was  necessary  to 
lay  down  some  principles  as  a  clue  to  conduct  us  in  our 
wanderings,  and  these  appear  in  the  following  form  :  1. 
What  is  simple,  is  more  ancient  than  what  is  complicated. 
£.  In  the  early  stages  of  societ}',  the  state  of  man  as  to  his 
morals,  differed  but  little  from  that  of  the  savage  at  the 
present  day  ;  his  religious  opinions  were  errors.  3.  The 
errors  of  antiquity,  in  spite  of  the  improvements  in  knowledge, 
were  respected.  Civilization,  as  it  advanced,  polished, 
adorned,  or  hid  them  under  the  veil  of  allegor}'.  4.  Symbols 
are  not  merely  objects  of  nature,  but  also  works  of  art. 

Aided  by  these  principles,  our  author  conducts  us  into  the 
jnidst  of  his  idols  and  symbols,  and  he  makes  a  remark  which 
■will  not  be  admitted  without  hesitation,  that  the  principal 
source  of  the  errors  of  antiquity,  arose  in  the  confusion  of 
the  symbol,  with  the  being  it  was  intended  to  represent. 
Thus  they  believed  that  the' sign,  figure,  or  symbol,  had  the 
same  virtue,  the  same  supernatural  power,  whether  for  be- 
nevolent or  malevolent  purposes,  as  the  deity  of  which  il 
was  the  object.  But  this  fact  in  the  history  of  idolatry, 
which  is  confirmed  by  a  similar  delusion  of  ignorant  people 
in  the  Romish  church,  could  scarcely  have  commenced  with 
idolatry.  Idolatry  must  have  preceded  it,  and  mankind 
must  for  a  long  time  have  been  accustomed  to  bow  down  to 
an  image,  before  they  could  have  ascribed  to  it  any  active 
qualities. 

Three  species  of  religious  opinions,  each  still  existing  in 
the  world,  paved  the  way  for  idolatry.  The  belief  in  a 
supernatural  power  joined  to  an  inanimate  object,  was  an 
early  error.  It  prevails  still  in  full  extent  in  Africa,  and  the 
objects  of  their  superstition  are  called  Fetiches.  Thus, 
whatever  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  mind,  the  noise 
of  thunder,  the  violence  of  the  torrent,  the  roaring  of  the 
winds,    the  heat  of  the  sun,    became  an  object  of  religious 
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awe  and  adoration.  In  process  of  time  men  examined  these 
objects  with  greater  attention  ;  the  motion  of  the  sun,  and 
moon,  and  stars,  required  a  degree  of  ski!!.  The  things 
themselves  were  adored,  as  if  endowed  with  intelligence,, 
and  they,  who  were  best  acquainted  with  the  motions  of 
these  gods,  acquired  reputation  and  formed  themselves  into 
a  body  of  priests.  Thus  Sabeism,  or  the  worship  of  the 
host  of  heaven,  became  the  established  religion.  The  step 
was  easy  from  the  worship  of  inanimate  to  that  of  ani- 
mated matter,  and  policy  was  gratified  by  the  greater  secu- 
rity for  allegiance  in  the  worship  paid  to  a  departed  hero. 
The  human  mind  thus  debased,  sunk  at  once  Into  a  step 
which  degraded  it  still  more,  and  transferred  its  homage  from 
the  objects  of  nature,  or  an  imaginary  god,  to  the  work  of 
their   own  hands,  an  image  of  wood  or  stone. 

But  in  this  progress  of  mankind  towards  idolatry,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, that  the  primitive  state  of  society  was  that  of  uncul- 
tivated and  savage  life;  an  opinion  which  is  by  no  means  to 
be  reconciled  with  the  only  true  history  we  have  of  it,  and 
that  is  in  our  Bibles.  The  language  held  by  Abraham  to  the 
sonsof  Heth  indicates  no  such  state;  and  we  should  rather 
attribute  idolatry  to  a  very  early  perversion  of  ni:  nd,  to  base 
depravity,  than  to  this  progress  which  is  assigned  to  it.  The 
tale  current  among  the  Jews,  that  Abraham  left  Chaldea 
from  detestation  of  idol-worship,  makes  idolatry  to  have  had 
an  early  origin  ;  and  we  are  more  inclined  to  ascribe  to 
Nimrod  this  detestable  mode  of  establishes:  both  civil  and 
religious  tyranny.  Force  and  fraud  co-operated  at  that  true 
to  make  a  great  change  in  human  affairs;  but  the  de- 
scendants of  the  sons  of  Noah  werebv  noraeaiis  an  ignorant, 
uncultivated  race.  If  we  have  seen  the  purity  of  Christian  it j{ 
debased  by  the  wicked  arts  of.  the  Romish  church,  can  we 
be  surprised  that  at  an  early  age  of  the  world  a  similar 
spirit  of  deception  should  be  at  work  ;  and  that  for  equally 
sinister  purposes,  men  should  have  been  gradually  brought 
horn  the  worship  of  the  only  true  God,  to  that  of- idols,  de- 
vised by  the  cunning  of  a  few,  to  gain  the  dominion  over  the 
consciences  of  the  many  ? 

On  the  worship  of  Fetiches,  very  ingenious  remarks  are 
made.  Mountains,  forests,  fountains,  rivers,  lakes,  seas., 
disgraced  by  this  species  of  worship,  pass  in  review  before  us  ; 
but  if  the  author  means  by  Hebrews, the  descendants  of  Abra- 
ham, there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  either  the  patriarch 
himself,  or  his  son  Isaac,  or  grandson  Jhicob,  with  his  chil- 
dren, paid  any  veneration  to  the  oak  of  Mamre.  The  wor- 
ship, which  is  paid  at  the  present  day  to  the  river  Ganges  by 
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the  Hindoos,  is  sufficiently  known  to  our  countrymen,  and 
from  that  we  may  form  the  best  notion  of  the  ancient 
worship  paid  to  similar  objects.  But  our  author  here  carries 
us  into  a  new  field  of  enquiry,  and  would  persuade  us,  that 
he  can  in  an  easy  manner  remove  the  veil  of  allegory,  which 
covers  idolatry. 

The  early  possessors  of  country ,to  secure  themselves  from 
continual  disputes  on   the  rights  of  territory,  encircled  eacli 
region  by  a  space  of  uncultivated  ground,  and  as  this   was 
called  eremos  in  Greek,  the  name  Hermes  easily  arose  from 
it.     On  these  frontiers  were  placed  the  principal   objects  of 
worship  :  on  them  were  performed  funeral  rites;  tombs  were 
placed  there  :  and  they  were  the  theatre  of  several  civil  and 
religious  ceremonies.     To  prove  this,  instances  are  brought 
of  the  adoration  of  mountains  which  were  on  the  frontiers 
of  countries,   and  of  sacred  stones  placed  also  on  these  fron- 
tiers.    As   the  uncultivated  ground  was    called   Hermes,  iu 
process  of  time  the  limits  of  the  colossal  pillars  upon  them 
■were  called  by  the  same  name  ;  and  as  here  religious   rites 
were  performed,  by  degrees  adoration  was  paid  to  the  pillars. 
These  pillars  were  made  in  various  forms  ;  and  hence  arose 
the  terms  Hermapollo,  IJermathene,    Ilcrmaphroditus;    ac- 
cording to  the  god  whose  head  was  fixed  on   its    top.     In- 
stances in  great  number  are  given  of  these  pillars  placed   in 
various  parts  of  the    world  ;  and    we  have  no  doubt,    that 
when  property    in    land    was  established,  it    was  natural  to 
make  the  separation  valid  by  all  that  society  held  most   sa- 
cred.    Hence  we  are  not  surprised  at  finding  the  images  of 
gods  on  the  limits  of  territories,  just  as  we  do  the  image  of 
the  cross,  or  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  the  catholic  countries  of 
Germany,  where  we  pass  out  of  one  territory  into  another; 
bul  we  apprehend    that  the  worship  of  these  pillars  did  not 
originate,  as  the  author  supposes,  in  the  desert  state  of  the 
territories,    and   its    consequent  appropriation    to    religious 
rites;   but   that    idolatry  being    previously    established,  the 
idols  would  be  placed  by  states  on  their  frontiers,  and  by  in- 
dividuals on  the  borders  of  their  possessions. 

We  shall  not  follow  our  author  in  his  notice  of  a  variety 
of  these  stones  to  be  found  in  almost  every  country,  but 
just  examine  the  result  of  his  enquiry,  which  is  to  explain 
to  us  the  whole  history  of  Mercury.  This  god  was  the  son  of 
Jupiter  and  Maia,  that  is,,  of  the  heaven  and  earth,  the 
place  where  they  unite  being  the  boundary  of  our  view  : 
lie  was  born  ;on*  mount  Cyllehe,  that  is,  on  the  frontiers  oi 
Arcadia  and  Aebaia  ;  was  the  god  of  negotiations,  being 
concerned  in  all  treaties   of  peace   and   alliances,    because 
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these  were  ratified  on  the  frontiers  ;  was  the  god  of  eloquence, 
because  great  discussions  took  place  on  the  frontiers;  was  inn 
ventor  of  the  harp,  and  instituted  solemn  sports,  because  at 
the  meetings  on  the  frontiers  music  and  sports  were  as  usual 
as  at  our  country  fairs  ;  he  conducted  the  souls  of  the  dead  to 
the  lower  regions,  because  the  dead  were  buried  on  the  fron- 
tiers near  to  the  statues  of  the  gods  ;  lie  was  the  god  of  trade 
and  merchants,  because  on  the  frontiers  was  a  great  meeting- 
at  certain  times  of  traders:  of  course  it  was  natural  that 
amorous  intrigues  should  be  under  his  care,  as  they  would 
be  frequent  at  these' meetings ;  and  as  in  such  assemblies 
there  would  be  sufficient  attraction  for  thieves,  it  was  na- 
tural for  poor  Mercury  to  have  the  charge  also  of  that 
profession.  His  other  qualities  may  in  a  similar  manner  be 
accounted  for,  and  it  was  natural  that  as  science  improved, 
this  god  should  be  the  director  of  a  planet,  who  is  of  all 
others  the  quickest  in  ils  motions. 

In  the  same  manner  the  different  qualities  of  Venus  are 
analysed,  which  we  doubt  not  originated  in  the  impurities 
that  took  place  in  the  temples  of  Babylon,  and  are  sldl 
common  in  many  parts  of  India.  When  the  uncouth  stone, 
that  represented  this  filthy  goddess,  was  converted  by 
the  Greeks  into  a  beautiful  statue,  the  poets  sung  her 
praises  in  a  different  strain,  and  the  scenes  of  the  brothel 
were  rendered  less  disgusting  by  a  superior  degree  of 
decorum,  that  attended  the  rites  paid  to  the  mother  of 
harlots.  All  these  rites,  according  to  our  author,  preceded 
the  worship  of  dead  men  deified,  but  naturally  led  to  it, 
Thence  a  variety  of  religious  institutions  would  naturally 
follow,  according  to  the  heroes  which  each  nation  first 
assumed  into  its  calendar,  and  death  would  by  its  horrors- 
forth  a  just  ground  for  various  mysteries.  Hence  we  have 
the  genealogy  of  each  absurdity  of  the  ancients  in  the  fol- 
lowing order : 

Thefrontiersof  territories  gave  rise  to  religious  worship  paid 
to  stones  which  bounded  them,  whence  sprang  obelisks,  pyra- 
mids, temples, and  altars.  Astronomy  found  it  necessary  to 
distinguish  the  regions  of  the  zodiac,  whence  arose  fi- 
gures which  with  the  sun  and  planets  became  the  objects  of 
adoration.  Representations  of  these  figures  were  engraved 
on  boundary  stones,  and  astronomical  religion  or  Sabeism, 
was  formed.  The  tombs  of  heroes  placed  on  front, 
became  the  spots  appropriated  to  various  sports,  whence  arose 
the  ideas  of  the  seats  of  the  blessed,  and  various  other  mysteri<  s. 
As  such  rites  were  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  less 
could  not   be  paid  to  the  supposed  living  gods,   arid  hence 
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even  Jiving  kings,  as  well  as  dead  men,  United  in  nearly* 
the  same  honours,  became  all  at  last  to  be  considered  as 
gods.  As  the  burying  places  of  heroes  were  conceived  to 
be  sacred,  and  no  base  wretch  w£s  permitted  to  profane  the 
soil  by  his  ashes,  he  was  removed  to  a  certain  distance  from 
it;  and  hence  arose  the  distinction  of  the  residence  of  de- 
parted spirits  in  the  lower  regions,  the  elysium  and  the 
hell  of  the  ancients. 

This  filiation  of  the  various  species  of  religions  worship 
13  made  out  completely  to  the  author's  satisfaction.  The 
proofs  of  it  are  ingenious,  but  very  far  from  being  satis- 
factory, loo  much  is  derived  from  Grecian  lore  ;  and  we 
know  that  the  worship  of  idols  was  at  its  height  in  Chaldea. 
when  the  Greeks  were  scarcely  emerging  from  barbarity 
into  the  first  paths  of  civilised  life.  The  whole  of  the  sys- 
tem falls  to  the  ground,  if  idolatry  took  place  before  these 
uncultivated  limits  were  established  between  states.  Ot 
this  we  can  entertain  but  little  doubt  in  our  own  minds  : 
and  we  should  trace  idolatry  to  a  different  source. 

Primus  inorbedeos  fecit  Timor. 

A  conqueror  insisted  on  honours  being  paid  in  his  absence 
to  some  resemblance  of  him,  just  as  the  peers  of  Britain  bow 
to  an  empty  throne,  or  the  papist  priest  bends  his  knee  to  a 
naked  altar.  The  son  found  the  advantage  of  the  supersti- 
tion, and  the  dead  hero  was  deified.  The  priests  soon  found 
an  interest  in  this  profitable  institution,  and  the  throne  and 
the  altar  mutually  supported  each  other.  The  introduction 
of  a  single  god  of  this  kind  became  a  precedent,  and  the 
canonisation  of  saints  in  the  Romish  church  is  only  an  imi- 
tation of  what  was  done  by  its  prototype,  the  impious  Ba- 
bylon of  the  ancient  world. 


Art.  IX. — Lilientkalische    BetracJitungen,  fyc.     Gottingen. 

1805. 

Observations  made  at  Lilienthal  on  the  three  lately  discovered. 
Planets.     Gottingen.      1805. 

LILIENTHAL  will  be  hereafter  celebrated  in  theannalsof 
astronomy,  not  only  for  the  discovery  of  a  planet;  but  for 
the  zeal  and  industry  with  which  this  author  has  pursued 
hi£" astronomical  researches,  the  accuracy  of  his  observa- 
tions, 'and  the  acumen  which  he  discovers  in  his  solution  o^ 
every  phenomenon,  coming  under  his  notice.  One  of  the 
planets  which  make  the  subject  of  this  work,  was  discovered  by 
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Mr.  Harding,  the  assistant  of  our  author,  the  other  two  were 
first  seen  by  Piazzi  at  Palermo,  and  Olbers  at  Bremen ; 
and  thus  in  our  time  the  number  of  our  planets  has  been 
increased  by  four  new  ones,  which,  from  the  names  of  the 
discoverers,  are  called  Herschell,  Piazzi.,  Olbers,  and  Hard- 
ing. The  three  last  are  telescopical  planets,  and  the  magnify- 
ing powers  of  Herschell' s  telescopes  have  been  applied  to 
them,  but  not  with  the  success  which  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. Hence  there  exists  a  species  of  controversy  between 
our  author  and  Herschell,  which  is  carried  on  with  great 
good  temper  and  sagacity  in  this  volume,  and  from  one  sin- 
gle circumstance  it  will  be  evident  to  all  our  readers,  that 
the  German  has  a  manifest  advantage  over  our  adopted 
countryman. 

Herschell  in  his  measurements  has  generally  agreed  with 
the  author  ;  but  in  the  cases  of  Piazzi  and  Olbers,  the  dif- 
ference between  them  is  very  great.  Herschell  took  the  mea- 
surements of  Piazzi  but  three  times,  and  of  Olbers  but  once. 
On  the  first  of  April  he  made  the  apparent  diameter  of 
Piazzi  to  be  0",40,  on  the  21st,  0",3S,  and  on  the  22d,  only 
O'^G.  Thus  in  so  short  an  interval  the  diameter  was  dimi- 
nished nearlyone  half;  a  diminution  which  implies  amotion 
in  the  body  not  to  be  reconciled  with  any  other  observations, 
and  which  would  at  once  remove  it  into  the  cometaiy  from 
the  planetary  system.  The  observations  of  Herschell  were 
made  with  magnifying  powers  of  370  and  516,  and  this  cir- 
cumstance leads  to  some  curious  investigations  on  the  powers 
to  be  used  in  measuring  these  bodies ;  whence  it  appears, 
that  from  the  excess  of  light  in  the  larger  powers  more  mo- 
derate ones  are  more  advantageous. 

The  magnitudes,  distances,  and  densities  of  the  three  pla- 
nets are  given  in  this  work.  Future  observations  will  of 
course  make  some  few  corrections;  but  ic  is  not  likely  that 
the  errors  will  be  of  very  great  importance.  From  the  cal- 
culations, it  appears  that  Dlbers  is  about  the  size  of  our 
moon,  being  about  a  fourth  larger  in  diameter  than  Piazzi, 
and  Harding  is  the  least  of  the  three.  If  we  take  the  dia- 
meter of  the"  Earth  at  1719}  of  Mercury  at  608,  and  of  the 
Moon  at  468,  then  the  diameter  of  Piazzi  is  to  that  of  the 
Earth  as  I  to  4,88;.  to  that  of  Mercury,  as  i  to  1,73  ;  to  that:. 
of  the  Moon  as  1  to  I, S3  :  for  Olbers  these  proportions  are 
as  1  to  3,77,  as  1  to  1,33;  and  as  1  to  1,02;  for  Harding  as 
i  to  5,56;  as  1  to  1,<J7;  and  as  1  to  1,5 i. 

From  the  nehulw  atrending  two    of  these   planets,  it  is 
evident  that  ihei:  atmospheres  must  be  considerably  higher 
Ait.  Vol.  7.  Li 
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and  denser  than  that  of  our  earth.  It  is  calculated,  that 
the  atmosphere  of  Piazzi  is  nearly  fifteen  times  denser  than 
thatof  the  Earth,  and  four  hundred  and  twenty  times  denser 
than  that  of  the  Moon :  the  atmosphere  of  Olbersis  about  ten 
times  denser  than  that  of  the  Earth,  and  two  hundred  and 
ninety-three  times  denser  than  that  of  the  Moon.  The  at- 
mosphere of  Harding  is  not  so  remarkable;  but  the  changes 
in  the  appearance  of  its  light  indicate  that  its  atmosphere 
must  be  denser  and  more  extensive  than  that  of  any  of  the 
old  planets.  If  the  variation  in  light  has  any  reference  to 
the  rotation  on  its  axis,  then  this  rotation  may  be  calculated 
at  about  twenty-seven  hours,  but  the  observations  of  our 
author  do  not  afford  us  any  thing  sufficiently  decisive  upon 
this  subject. 

These  three  small  planets  are  estimated  also  to  he  denser 
than  the  other  planets.  Jupiter  approaches  the  nearest  to 
them  in  this  respect,  and  then  follows  the  Earth.  The  situa- 
tion which  they  occupy  in  the  system,  naturally  gave  rise 
to  conjectures  on  their  origin.  The  discoverer  of  one  of 
them  considers  all  as  fragments  of  one  pianet,  and  expects 
that  more  will  be  discovered  in  the  spaces  between  the 
orbits  of  Jupiterand  Mars.  Our  author  does  not  accede  to 
this  opinion,  nor  conceive  that  they  were  ever  united  in  one 
planet,  moving  in  an  orbit  about  the  Sun  ;  but  he  imagines 
that  they  are  the  rudiments  of  a  planet,  which,  by  some  con- 
vulsion, were  separated  from  each  other,  and  thus  taking  dif- 
ferentdirectlons,  were  formed  into  smaller  planets.  Thus,  in 
the  chaotic  state  just  before  the  rotatory  motion  would  have 
combined  them  together,  some  powerful  gas  operated  and 
dispersed  them  in  their  different  directions,  and  this  will  nc- 
count  for  their  orbits  being  so  near  toeach  other.  If  we  should 
discover  many  more  of  these  fragments,  we  may  form  a- con- 
jecture on  the  size  of  the  planet  that  Was  intended  to  occupy 
the  space  between  Jupiter  and  Mars,  and  future  ages  mav 
witness  their  re-union,  when  an  orb  in  that  space  may  excite 
as  much  attention  as  Jupiter  or  Mars. 

Vv  hether  the  above  conjecture  is  well  grounded  or  not,  we 
cannot  abstain  from  recommending  this  work  to  every  astro- 
nomer, whether  he  delights  most  in  its  practice  or  its'theory. 
The  observations  On  glasses,  and  the  proper  application  (i 
high  magnifying  powers,  merit  great  attention,  and  the  mo- 
desty with  which  the  opinion  of  Mei'scbell  is  controverted, 
does  great  credit  to  the  author.  We  may  add  too  as  no 
small  part  of  the  merit  of  this  work,  that,  with  the  excel- 
lence of  its  theory,  is  united  a  seriousness  dfluoti&ht  and  a 
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sentiment  of  devotion,  which  prove,  that  with  the  best  views 
of  nature,  the  author  is  led  by  all  hk  contemplations *  op  to 


nature's  God. 


Art.  X. — Histoire  de  ['Occupation  de  Id  Baviere,  fye. 

History  of  the  Occupation  of  Bavaria  by  the  Amtriam  hi 
1773  and  1779;  containing  the  Detail  of  that  War,  and 
of  the  Negotiations  arising  from  it,  which  were,  terminated 
in  1779,  by  the  Peace  of  Teschen.  By  N.  Francois  de 
Neuf chateau.  Bvo.  Paris.  1806.  Imported  by  De- 
conchy. 

THE  invasion  of  Bavaria  which  took  place  previous  to 
that  which  we  have  lately  seen  terminate  in  such  ruinous 
consequences  to  the  house  of  Austria,  happened  in  the  years 
1778  and  1779.  The  present  work  contains  a  history  of  that 
event,  with  an  account  of  the  various  intrigues  and  nego- 
tiations which  it  produced  ;  and  the  peace  of  Teschen,  by 
which  it  was  finally  brought  to  a  conclusion.  The  subject 
had  occupied  the  pens  of  Linguet,  Mirabeau,  and  Frederic  ; 
and  the  present  work  would  probably  never  have  appeared, 
if  late  events  had  not  called  the  attention  to  the  subject.  The 
history  seems  to  be  written  with  care,  and  faithfully  to  ex- 
pose the  different  views  of  the  French,  the  Austrian,  and  the 
Prussian  governments  on  this  occasion.  For  the  professed 
politician  or  diplomatist,  the  woik  may  have  some  attractions, 
but  it  can  excite  but  little  interest  in  the  general  reader. 
The  narrative  is  plain  and  perspicuous,  but  there  is  nothing 
•either  in  the  composition  or  the  events  to  merit  particular 
notice,  or  to  call  either  for  censure  or  for  praise. 

The  death  of  Maximilian-Joseph,  Elector  of  Bavaria,  who 
died  in  1777,  without  leaving  any  issue,  excited  the  desire  of 
the  house  of  Austria  to  get  possession  of  his  dominions,  which 
had  long  been  the  object,  of  its  ambition.     Maria'.  a,.a 

slave  on  the  decline  of  life  to  the  puerilities  of  a  superstitions 
worship,  no  longer  possessed  that  energy  of  character  which 
she  had  formerly  displayed.  But  all  her  ambition  had  de- 
scended to  her  son  Joseph  K.  without  the  correct  judgment 
or  the  resolute  iirmness  with  which  it  was  supported.  This 
prince  determined  to  lose  no  time  in  taking  possession  of  Ba- 
varia, either  as  chief  of  the  empire  till  the  rights  of  the  dif- 
ferent claimants  were  ascertained,  or  in  his  own  name  as 
heir  of  Lower  Bavaria.  The  Elector  Palatine  in  the  mean 
Imie,  agreeably  to  an  arrangement  concluded  in  1774,-too.lr 

b-ie 
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possession  of  the  electorate,  and  repaired  to  Munich.     But 
this  prince,  who  was  as  weak  as  he  was  vicious,  was  soon  in- 
duced   by  powerful  addresses  both  to  his    passions  and  his 
fears,  to  cede  to  Austria  aconsiderable  part  of  his  dominions, 
on  condition  of  being  secured  in  the  possession  of  the  remain- 
der. The  house  of  Austria  thus  seemed,  by  the  most  dexterous 
contrivance,  to  have  obtained  possession  of  the  course  of  the 
Inn,  of  a  great  part  of  the  Danube,  of  the  passes  between 
Germany  and  Italy,  of  the  trade  in  corn  and  salt  which  Ha- 
vana carried  on  with  Switzerland,  besides  an  annual  revenue 
of  more  than  six  millions  of  florins.     The  Austrian  govern- 
ment, wrhich  had  lately  become  closely  connected  with'hat 
of  France  by  the  marriage  of  the  archduchess,  the  unfortu- 
nate Marie  Antoinette,  with  Louis  XVI.,  thought  that  the 
French  court  would  throw  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  these 
ambitious  projects   and    unjustifiable  usurpations.     But  the 
wily  Frederic  beheld  this  aggrandizement  of  Austria  with  no 
small  jealousy  and  inquietude;  and  he  resolved  to  prevent 
it  either  by  negotiation  or  by  arms.     He  immediately  makes 
the  most  vigorous  preparations  for  war,  in  order  to  give  the 
greater  weight   to   his  pacific  overtures.     Re  at   the  same 
time  employs  every  effort  to  get  acquainted  with  the  secret 
disposition  of  the  court  of  France.    .But  that  court  which 
was,  at  this   moment,  about  to  be  engaged  in  a  war   with 
England,  and  wished  to  take   no   active  part  in  the  affair, 
for  a   long  time  'practised    the  most  wary   reserve  and  the 
most  profound  dissimulation.       It  had  indeed  secretly  de- 
termined, if  the  dispute  between  the  Austrian  and   Prussian 
erevernments  should  proceed  to  hostilities, to  observe  the  most 
rigorous  neutrality.     But  the  French  government  did  not 
•wish  by  an  open  disclosure  of  its   resolution  to    favour  the 
designs  of  the  Prussian   cabinet.     Frederic   with   all  his  art 
could  not  penetrate  the  mystery;  and  he    was  for  a  long 
time  irresolute  in  his  military  preparations,  from  his  ignorance 
of  the  real  designs  of  France,  and  of  the  part  which  she  meant- 
to  take  in  case  of  hostilities   between  the  two  rival  powers, 
But  the  Austrian   government   was  extremely  mortified    by 
the  notification  of  the  French  minister,  that  his  court  would 
maintain  the  most  determined  neutrality  in  the  approaching, 
war.     Various  attempts  at  negotiation  between  the  courts  of 
Vienna   and   Berlin    were  made,  various  overtures  rejected, 
and    all  hopes    of  an   amicable  adjustment   being   set  aside, 
both  parties  resolved  to  try  the  issue  of   the  sword.     A  cam- 
paign   ensued,   which    was    attended    with    no  remarkable 
events.     There  were  a  few  affairs  ©f  posts  ;  and  a   variety 
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of  manoeuvres  were  practised  which  led  to  nodecisive  advan- 
tages on  either  side.     In  the  field  of  battle  the  negotiations 
were  not  suspended;  and  this   may  be   said  to  have    been 
a  war  in  which  more  paper  was  expended  than  powder,  and 
more  ink  spilled  than   blood.     It  was  at  length   terminated 
in  1779,  by  a  peace,  in  which  Austria  agreed  to  release  the 
elector  from  the  disgraceful  convention  concluded  in  1773, 
and  to  renounce  for  ever  all  the  claims    which  she  had   ad- 
xjanced  to  any  part  of  the    succession   of   the  late    elector. 
Some  i'ew  cessions  were  made  on  both  sides ;  and  thus  ended  a 
dispute,  which  in  other  times  and  under  other  circumstances 
would  have  put  the   whole   continent  in    a  flame.     In  this 
almost  bloodless   war,    Joseph   II.    made    his  first   military 
debut ;  in  which  his  talents  as  a  soldier  seemed    on  a  level 
with  those  which  he  exhibited  as  a  statesman.     He  was  one 
of  those   characters  which  aim   at   distinction  without   any 
superiority  of  virtues  to  merit,  or  any  superiority  of   talents 
to  obtain  it.     He  mistook   the  desire   of  celebrity  for  the 
capacity  of  acquiring  it;  his  restless  activity  was  only   a  sort 
of  feverish  inquietude  ;  and    his  preventive   foresight  only 
the  most  incautious  precipitation.     His  scrupulous  attention 
to  the  most  frivolous  details,  developed  a  mind  incapable  of 
comprehending  a  vast  whole  ;  and  his  whole  conduct  evinced 
a   contemptible   puerility  of  enterprise,    and  an  affectation 
of  greatness  without  any  thing  like  reulelevation  or  sublimity 
of  soul. 


Art.  XI. — De  VtJnite  du  genre  humain,  6;c. 

On  the  Unity  of  the  Human  Race,  and  its  Varieties.  Pre- 
ceded by  a  Letter  from  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart,  and  Pre- 
sident of  the  Rot/al  Society  of  London.  L>t/  Frederick 
Blumenbach,  il/.  !).  Member  of  the  same  Society.  Tran- 
slated from  the  third  Edition  oj  the  Latin,  by  Frederic 
Chardet,  ill.  D.  Svo.  Paris.  L806,  Imported  by  De- 
conchy. 

THE  principal  object  of  this  work  is  to  shew  that  all  men, 
whatever  may  be  their  di versityof  colour,  struct u re,  &c.  belong 
to  one  and  the  same  species;  or,  in  other  words,  that  all 
the  varied  ramifications  of  humanity  can  be  referred  only  to 
one  original  stem,  and  that  the  differences  which  are  ob- 
servable among  the  scattered  porlTems  of  mankind,  can  be  as- 
cribed only  to  the  effect  of  climate,  education,  food,  etc.  and 
cannot  be  considered  as  indicating  any  diversity  in  the  pri- 
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mitivc  organization.  The  reasoning  of  the  author  on  the 
subject  is  very  "ingenious  and  satisfactory,  but  as  his  work 
has  been  Jong  before  the  public,  we  shall  at  present  attend 
only  to  the  preliminary  matter  which  Dr.  Chardel  has  pre- 
fixed to  his  translation  of  the  original. 

Man  possesses  more  than  any  other  animal  the  capacity  of 
accommodating  himself  to  all  climates,  to  all  temperatures,  to 
the  variations  of  the  atmosphere,  and  to  every  modification  of 
existence.  He  can  endure  the  most  excessive  heats,  and  the 
Green  lander  lives  in  the  midslof  the  polar  ice.  But  his  primitive 
organization  is  nevertheless  liable  to  receive  divers  modifica- 
tions from  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed  and  the  ob- 
jects by  which  he  is  surrounded.  His  stature  varies,  his  skin  takes 
a  different  hue,  its  excretions  are  not  the  same,  and  even  his 
character  undergoes  a  change. 

The  whiteness  of  the  European  is  not  owing  to  the  colour 
which  is  reflected  by  the  epidermis,  (since  it  is  a  transparent 
body,)  but  to  that  which  it  transmits.     The  skin  assumes   a 
deeper  hue  in   proportion  as   the  epidermis  (or  outer  skin) 
intercepts  a  greater  number  of  luminous  rays,  and  becomes 
entirely  black  when  it  absorbs  them  all.  We  may  distinguish 
two  kinds  of  colouring;  one  of  which  depends  on  the  imme- 
diate action  of  the  sun,  which  carbonises  the  exterior  surface 
of  the  common   integuments,  but  which  disappears   as  the 
|ieat  declines,  and  is  not  hereditary  ;  the  other,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  the  effect  of  temperament,   and  is  propagated  for  a 
greater  or  less  length  of  time,   through   successive  genera- 
tions, according  as  the  constitution  has  experienced  a  more  or 
less  radical  alteration-     It  is  thus   that  in  Europe,    without 
any  change  of  latitude,  wesee  the  skin  pass  through  an  infi- 
nity of  shades,  from  the  lily-white  to  the  colour  which  dis- 
tinguishes  the     temperament     of    hypochondria.       These 
different  shades  are  effaced   with  more  or  less   difficulty   ac- 
cording to  their  decree.     Diseases,  or  the  action  of  certain 
climates  will  sometimes  immediately  communicate  this  tint 
to  the  finest  skins  ;   this  is  perceived  in   different  disorders 
of  the  liver,  which  prevent  the  blood  from  completely  disen- 
gaging itself  from    all  the  elements  of  bile.     The   climate 
of  the  West  Indies  sometimes  gives  a  saturnine  or  olive  hue 
to  the  complexion  of  the  Europeans  soon  after  their  arrival, 
even  though  they  may  enjoy  good  healthy  and  have  no  ob- 
struction of  the  viscera.     It  appears  then  that  the  colouring 
principle  is  the    same  among  all  men;  and  that  the  skin  of" 
the  Indians  and  of  other  tawny  people,  differs  from  that  of 
each  other  and  even  from  ours  only  iri  degree,  according  as 
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it  exhibits  more  or  less  of  this  yellow,  proceeding  from  an 
imperfect  transmission  of  the  white. 

When  we  remove  the  epidermis  of  a  negro  either  by  the 
action  of  a  blister,  by  fire,  or  bulling  water,  its  exterior  surface 
preserves  almost  the  same  colour  as  before   this   operation, 
but  its  internal  surface  differs  little  from  that  of  the  whites. 
The  application   of  caniharides,  particularly  on  the  thighs, 
often  separates  this  membrane  into  two  laminae!  of  a  thickness 
equal  to  the  epidermis  of  the  whites.     The  corresponding 
surfaces  of  these  two  laminse  are  part  white  and  part  black  ; 
fibres  of  this  colour  pass  through   the  epidermis,  and  when 
it  is  divided  into  two  layers,  appear  like  so  many  black  spots 
dispersed  over  the   surfaces  which    were  before  in  contact 
with  each  other,  but  which  are  no  longer  seen  on  the  internal 
surface  of  the  inferior  layer.     The  analogous  part   of  the 
superior  layer  is  white,  with  the  exception  of  the  black  spots 
of  which  we  have  spoken.     The  tint,    which  it  receives  from 
the  exterior  surface,  which  is  black,  makes  its  whiteness  ap- 
pear very  superficial.     This  layer  is  less  transparent,   more 
thick,    and   more   coarse  than  the  epidermis  of  the  whiten. 
By  scraping  the  two  layers  which    compose  the   cuticle   of 
the  negroes,  we  may  give  it  the  same  colour  as  it  has  among 
the  whites  ;  whilst  it  is  impossible  to  do  this  by  maceration, 
whatever  may  be  the  vehicle  which  we  employ. 

When   we   reflect   that  the    human    complexion    keeps 
continually   assuming  a  deeper    hue    in   proportion   as   we 
approach  the  south,  we  may    be    convinced  that   the    cli- 
mate  is  the  most   general    cause,    and   that   the  action   of 
the  sun  more    particularly  determines    the  effects.     We  see 
the  same  action,   independent  of  every  other   cause,    conti- 
nually tend  to  deprive  the  skin  of  its   natural  while  ;  and  if 
the  solar   rays  soon    tan  the  fairest    skin,   which  is  one  step 
towards  the  hue  of   the  Ethiopian,    their  action    continued 
through  several  thousand  years,  may  at  last  convert  it   into 
jet  black,   and    reuder  the  skin   as  dense  and  coarse   as  that 
of  the  negroes. 

The  tintof  peopleof  colour  seems  an  hereditary  variety,  ac- 
cidentally produced  by  the  climate  which  they  inhabit;  which 
some  trifling  circumstance,  as  the  vicinity  of  a  mountain, 
a  more  northern  situation,  a  more  elevated  or  a  humid  soil, 
is  sufficient  to  diminish  or  even  entirely  to  efface.  Booker 
(rig.  de  la  Terrel  observed  that  the  savages  who  dwell  at  the 
western  declivity  of  the  Cordtlhes,  are  almost  as  while  as  us, 
while,  as  we  recede  from  this  mountainous  tract,  the  Indi- 
ans resume  their  copper  colour,     in  the  more   elevated  and 
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ynountainous  regions  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  where  abun- 
dant and  continual  rains  temper  the  heat  and  cool  the  air,  the 
natives. are  reported  to  be  almost  as  white  as  the  Europeans, 
Man  is  not  the  only  animal  whose  colour  is   altered  by  the 
climate;  almost  all  the  hogs  in  Normandy  are  white,  black 
in  Savoy,  and  of  a  brownish  red  in  Bavaria.     Most  of  the 
oxen  in  Hungary  are   of  a  greyish  white ;  they  are  red  in 
Franconia.  In  Guinea,  the  dogs  and  poultry  are  as  black  as  the 
inhabitants.     If  the  hair  of  the  negro  is  frizzled  and  woolly, 
if  there  are  some  slight  differences  between   his   skull  and 
that  of  the  European,  we  may  observe  that  the  climate  and 
nutriment  will    produce  greater  changes  in    animals  of  the 
same  species.     The  rabbits  and  cats  of  Angola  have  hair  as 
fine  as  silk  and  almost  as  white  as  snuw  ;  and  how  many  va- 
rieties are  there  in  the   wool  of  the  sheep  of   different  eli- 
tes   ''  om  the  superfine  wool  of  Tibet  to  the  thick  and  coarse 
e  Ethiopian  sheep  ?     We  trust  that  no  further  re- 
analogies  are  necessary  to  show  that  the  different 
the  human  animal  in  different  climates,  is  an  acciden- 
.iot  an  essential  difference,  and  that  our  readers  are  ful- 
vinced  of  this  scriptural  truth,  that  God  made  of  one 
and  produced  from  one  pair  all  the  individuals  cf  every- 
o  under  heaven. 


Art.  XII. — Atphonsine,  on  la  Tendresse  materne.lle. 

>ho)isine,  or  Maternal  Tenderness.    By  Madame  dc  Genlis. 
vols,    small  8vo.     Paris.     1806.    imported  by  Pecon- 
chy. 

THE  most  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  modern  literature 
.oared  with  ancient  Greek  and  [toman,  is  the  rage  which 
is  of  reading  and   composing  novels.     We  mean  not  to 
ftpta  discussion  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  this  kind 
: .imposition,  not  only  because  the  subject  would   exceed 
our  {imits,  but   because   also   it   has    frequently  been  done 
fay  abler  hands.     It  may,  however,  be  worth  our  while   to 
endeavour    to    classify    these    shadowy    creatures   of  ima- 
1:  en  ;    and  in  this  attempt  we  shall  comprehend  under 
Qejr-ic  name   of   novels,  all   fictitious    tai^s   written  in 
•s'e,  whether  they  assume  the  form  of  novels    properly  so 
(.{  romances,   of  feigned  adventures,  or  even  of  alle- 
les,    It   appears  then,  that  they  may  all  be  ranked 
>ne  or  other  of  i\\e  descriptions,  which,  for  brevity's 
shall  entitle  moral,    comic,    sentimental,    praater- 
l    tur-al  marvellous,,  and  natural  marvellous.     Moral  novels 
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are  such  as  in  a  serious  manner  exhibit  under  a  feigned  his- 
tory the  depravity  of  the  human  heart,  the  loveliness  of  vir- 
tue, the    instability   of  earthly    happiness,    &c.     Such    are 
Itasselas,  David  Simple,  and  a  few  others,   comprehending 
religious  and  moral  allegories  down  from    those  of  Addison 
and  Hawkesworth  to  honest  Eunyan.     The  comic   species 
are  such  as  paint  human  life   and  manners,  as  they   really 
exist   full  of  fraud  and  folly,   with  a  tew  touches  of  the  sati- 
ric pencil.     As  the  lsrst  class  professes  morality  in  its  higher 
departments,  so  this  professes   to  instruct  us  in  prudence,  in 
the  discernment  of  character,  and  in   what  is  called  a  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  by  unfolding  the  latent  windings  of  the  hu- 
man heart.     Among    novels  of  this  class,   Gil   Bias  stands 
very  high.     By  no  means,  however,  will  we  affirm   that  ei- 
ther of  the  above  sorts  of  novels   always  attain   their  respec- 
tive ends.     Even  Rasselas,    with  all   its  beauties,    presents 
so  gloomy   a  view  of  life,    that  the  reader  is  put  out  of  hu- 
mour with  himself  and  with  the  world,  a  disposition  of  mind 
little  compatible  with   the  diffusive  complacency  of  virtue. 
Gil  Bias,    on  the  other  hand,  relates    his  tricks    and  frauds 
with  such  a  good-natured  candour  that   we  love  the  varlet 
in  spite  of  his  sins,  till  vice  itself  becomes  an  object  of  mer- 
riment rather  than  disgust.      But  proceed  we  to    the  senti- 
mental class,  the  gentle  tribeof  Lamas  and  Matildas — *  quid- 
quid  tenerum  et  laxaeervice  legendum.'     It   is  needless  to 
enlarge   on  a  sort  of  novels  which  form  so  great  a   portion 
of  every  circulating  library.     Suffice  it  to  say,   with  regard 
to  its  effects,   that  the  heart  maybe  intenerated  too  much, 
that  man  is  born  to  act  as  well  as  feel,  and  that  our  sympa- 
thy with  the  really  wretched  is  not  always  found  in  propor- 
tion to  our   susceptibility  from   fictitious   distress.     The  at* 
•  tractions  of  this  species  are,  however,  evident,  not  only  from 
the  multiplicity  of  novels  addressed   to  the  heart,  but  from 
the  circumstance  that  even  in  the  other  kinds  a  substratum 
of  sentiment  is  requisite  to  catch  and   to  detain   the  reader's 
interest.     Indeed  the  most  perfect  and    the  happiest  novels 
are  such  as  are  a  combination  of  the  comic  and  semnr.ental. 
Such  are.  Fielding's,  Smollet's,   and  Dr.  Moore's,   in  which 
^satire   and    pathos    unite    their   influence.     But  Fielding's- 
cook-maids,   and  Smollet's  tars  would   soon  disgust    without 
a  sprinkling  of  the  sentimental;  and  even  Mrs.   Madeline's 
bobgoblinsjiauntecl  castles,  and'  death-like  silences,'  would 
soon  scare  us  into  fitful  slumbers,  were  it  not  that  she  occa- 
sionally directs  our  eyes  to  '  the  soft   green    of  the  sov.L' 
But  we  have  anticipated  what  we  had  next  to   consider,  the 
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romantic  class.     The  distinction  which  we  have  drawn  of 
this  sort  into  the  prater-natural  and  the  natural  is   obvious, 
as  the  marvellous    scenes  exhibited    may    be  either  pneter 
or  rather  super  -natural,   or  only  surprising,    that  is,  at  first 
sight  above   nature,   but  in  the  end    reconciled   with    her. 
Or''  the   former  kind   the    Caslle  of    Otranto   was   the  first 
modern   reproduction  after  the  old    folio  romances.      The 
Old  Manor-house  by  Clara  Reeve   was  among    the  first,  if 
not  itself  the  first,  of  what  we  may    call   the    pseudo-mar- 
vellous,-and  in  this  kind  Mrs.  Radcliffe   stands  pre-eminent, 
though,    if  we   remember    right,  she  has  some   ghosts  and 
dead  bodies  that  have  omitted  to  give  a  satisfactory  account 
of  themselves.     Tor  our  own  pm*t  we  have  no  objection  what- 
ever to  a  real  bona  fide  ghost,  provided   he  conducts   him- 
self genteelly  and  takes  his  leave  at  a  reasonable  hour.  But 
to  return  to  the  pseudo-marvellous  :   this  likewise  admits   of 
distinct  shades  and  degrees,  according  as  the  effect  of  terror 
when  the  delusion    is  cleared   up,    continues  more  or   less, 
or  passes  over  altogether  into  the  ludicrous.     Thus,  when  a 
dead  bodv  turns  out  to  be  a  figure   of  wax,  or  a  smuggler 
concealed,   we   still  shudder  somewhat  at  the  effect  it   must 
have  had  upon  the  adventurer  who  drew  aside  the  curtain  or 
lifted  up  the  pall.     But  when   a  m ©jibber  of  a  strange    and 
frightful  description  proves  at  last  to  be  a  tlea  or  a  louse  as 
viewed  through  a  solar  microscope,  or  when  a  hideous  ghost 
with  clanking  chains  turns  out  to  be  an  ass  with  letters  on 
his  legs,  our  terrors  Vanish  and  we  laugh,     'lids  latter  may, 
it'  we  please,  be   elevated  into  a  distinct  class,  and   termed 
the  comic  marvellous.    It  is  a  favourite  province  of  Madame 
de  Geniis,  as  may  be  seen    m  her  Tales  of  a  Castle.     .And 
there,  as  addressed  to  youth,  it  is  applied  with  effect,  as    it 
takes  away  by  a  simple  artifice  the  great  obstacle   by  which 
the  minds  of  children   are  prevented    from    discerning  the 
wonders  of  creation,  namely,   their  constant  presence   and 
uniformitv.     But  she  is  fond  of   introducing  the  same  arti- 
fice into  "her  novels  and  tales,   even  in  scenes  ot  serious  pa- 
thos :  arid  here    we  abominate   such  tricks.     What   should 
we  think  of  the  play  of  Hamlet,    if    the   ghost  proved  in 
the  end  to  he  the  image  of  a  magic  lanthorn  ? 

We  have  in  a  former  critique  on  a  work  of  Madame  de 
Geniis.'.-;,  given  our  general  estimation  of  her  merits,  our  ap- 
probation of  her  moral  intentions,  and  our  opinion  that  for 
the  most  peart. she  has  attained  the  true  moral  end  of  novel 
writing,  that  which  consists  not  in  a  few  concluding  pages 
of  poetical  justice,  hut  in  the  general  impression  left  upon 
the  reai  when  he  closes  the  volume.     This 
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so  obvious  a  distinction  that  we  should  have  thought  it  super- 
fluous to  repeat  it,  had  not  the  misapprehensionbeen  so  very 
common  of  what  constitutes  the  morality  of  a  novel.  Rich- 
ardson, of  all  novelists,  was  he  who  wrote  with  the  sincerest 
intentions  of  doing  good.  But  he  has  in  one  character  ex- 
hibited vice  so  full  of  sprightly  wit  and  so  seductively  ac- 
complished, that,  notwithstanding  his  retributive  justice, 
we  doubt  much  if  any  young  man  ever  read  Clarissa  Har- 
lowe  without  occasional  longings  to  shine  a  Lovelace.  Be 
it,  therefore,  well  perpended,  that  what  is  called  &  good  moral 
does  not  of  itself  constitute  the  morality  of  a  tale  or  play. 
The  latter  cannot  well  exist  without  the  former,  but  does 
not  necessarily  How  from  it. 

The  merit  of  the  present  work  is  not  very  great:  yet  it 
may  pass  for  tolerable  where  so  few  are  better.  The  cha- 
racters are,  as  in  almost  all  the  fashionable  novels  of  recent 
manufacture,  subordinate  and  subservient  to  the  facts  relat- 
ed. They  have  nothing  marked  and  definite  in  them,  and 
we  are  just  sufficiently  introduced  to  their  acquaintance 
to  take  some  interest  in  what  befals  them.  The  reader  is 
seldom  identified  with  the  hero  or  heroine,  as  he  is  with. 
Booth  or  Jones.     He  does  not  1'eel  for  them  as  for  himself. 

There  is  also  a  glaring  defect  in  the  order  of  narration  in 
Alphonsine.  The  Countess  of  Moncalde  is  slighted  by  a 
cruel  and  faithless  husband,  till  she  is  tempted  to  take  refuge 
in  the  arms  of  a  gallant.  She  is  afterwards  inveigled  into  a 
lonely  castle  of  her  husband's,  where  she  is  confined  in  a  sub- 
terraneous cavern  thirteen  years !  After  a  few  mouths  of 
confinement  she  is  delivered  of  the  fruits  ofjher  unfortunate 
passion,  Alphonsine,  whose  birth  she  conceals  from  her 
keeper.  This  '  child  of  misery,  baptized  in  tears/  is  edu- 
cated by  her  mother  in  absolute  darkness,  learns  lan- 
guages, music,  arithmetic,  8Ec!  The  history  of  this  won- 
drous captivity  occupies  a  whole  volume;  but  we  should 
have  worked  our  way  in  the  dark  with  considerable  satis- 
faction and  interest,  had  it  not  been  narrated  in  the  form  of 
a  journal  written  by  the  Countess  and  read  by  her  frieacte 
after  her  liberation.  Thus  knowing  previously  that  all  ie  welt 
at  last,  we  are  agitated  by  no  hopes  or  fears  as  to  her  ob- 
taining freedom.  VVe  are  conducted  along  a  gloomy  ave- 
nue,but  it  is  rendered  cheerful  by  being'  gilt  with'  theg!eam> 
of  distant  day.' 

And  here  we  have  an  instance  of  the  natural  marve'lo;^. 
Alphonsine  had  b^en  singing  a  hymn  one  day  in  a  p.-irticu- 
lar   part  of  the  cavern,  "which  hymn   concluded  wild  tl  j 
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words  '  Glory  to  God !'  She  immediately  heard  a  soft  voice  is- 
sue from  the  cavern,  and  repeat  three  times  i  Glory  to  Godip 
This  proves  to  be  an  echo,  and  we  are  informed  in  a  note  that 
there  are  echoes  far  more  surprising  than  this,  for  an  account 
of  which  we  are  referred  to  Bomare's  Dictionary.  This 
would  be  very  well,  were  we  reading  a  book  of  natural  cu- 
riosities. But  a  novel  is  one  thing,  and  Wanley's  Wonders 
another.  A  greater  natural  wonder  still  is,  that  Alphonsine 
and  the  Countess  chose  this  new  situation  to  sing  in  on  ac- 
count of  the  heat  of  the  weather:  that  the  temperature  of 
the  air  in  a  cavern  of  this  description  should  be  so  much 
affected  by  the  state  of  the  external  atmosphere  is  astonishing 
indeed.  But  we  suppose  Bomare  will  give  an  account  of  this 
strange  phenomenon. 

Some  particulars  of  Alphonsine's  simplicity  and  ignorance 
are  well  imagined. 

*  One  night  when,  according  to  custom,  T  passed  my  hands  over 
her  little  countenance  to  endeavour  to  torm  an  idea  ot  her  features, 
while  I  was  touching  her  eyes,  she  askod  me  what  was  the  use  of 
them  ;  then  instantly  recalling  her  words,  she  said,  "  Ah  !  I  think 
I  know  their  use  ;  .they  were  made  to  weep."  Alas!  she  knew  no 
other  use  of  them.  This  affecting  ignorance,  expressed  with  so 
much  simplicity,  immediately  drew  tears  from  my  own.' 

The  Countess  procures  her  daughter  some  roses.  Hi- 
therto whatever  had  gratified  her  sense  of  smelling,  had  been 
also  good  to  eat,  as  oranges,  citrons,  &,c.  Accordingly  these 
sensations  were  associated  in  her  mind,  and  she  expresses  a 
great  inclination  to  devour  her  rose.  This  may  appear  fan- 
ciful, but  we  think  it  is  philosophical.  A  sweet  scent  to 
her  announced  a  delicacy  to  the  taste. 

When  the  prisoners  are  liberated,  much  that  follows  is 
employed  in  describing  the  effects  which  the  novelties  of  na- 
ture had  upon  the  mind  of  Alphonsine.  Her  simplicity  fur- 
nishes a  fund  of  matter,  but  perhaps  it  is  made  to~continue 
too  long  and  too  undiminished  after  her  being  detcrne. — Upon 
the  whole,  those  that  arc  fond  of  French  novels,  will  d(\ 
well  to  read  Alphonsine.  Its  tendency  is  in  every  respect 
unobjectionable,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  the 
Delpbine  of  Madame  de  Sta'c!.  Madame  de  Genlis  takes 
every  opportunity  of  inculcating  that  regard  for  external 
decencies  which  forms  so  indispensable  a  charm  in  the  fe- 
male character,  and  which  the  philosophical  novelists  would 
teach  its  to  despise  a?  unworthy  regard  in  a  great  and  vigo- 
rous mind.  Virtue,  with  them,  is  not  to  bridle  in,  but  to 
throw  up  the  reins  of  the  impetuous  passions,  a  principle 
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equally  dangerous,  unnatural,  and  absurd.  Madame  de 
G.  very  justly  protests  against  such  doctrines.  Alphonr* 
sine's  admirer,  Don  Alvan,  having  received  a  discourage- 
ment of  his  addresses  from  her  mother,  runs  away  with  her, 
and  endeavours  to  procure  an  acknowledgment  and  rati- 
fication of  her  affection  from  herself.  Alphonsine  shows  a 
proper  indignation  at  his  conduct. 

'  She  possessed  not  the  impassioned  soul  of  these  heroines, 
whose  inextinguishable  love  is  checked  neither  by  the  madness  nor 
by  the  crimes  of  a  lover,  nor  by  the  world's  contempt,  nor  even  by 
the  death  of  a  mother.  Are  we  not  told  that  an  interesting  female 
must  sacrifice  to  her  admirer,  reason,  nature, '  reputation,  and 
life?  That  she  must  abandon  her  family,  renounce  her  rank 
and  country,  and  load  herself  with  reproaches  and  ignominy  in  the 
eves  of  the  vulgar,  and  even  kill  herself,  if  circumstances  require  ? 
The  lovers  of  our  modern  romances  resemble  in  their  actions  and 
characters  that  redoubtable  monarch  of  Asia,  the  old  v:an  of  the 
mountain,  who,  for  ever  stained  with  biood,  was  giving  orders  for 
suicides  and  massacres,  and  whose  edicts  were  always  obeyed. 
Such  is  the  precise  image  of  the  true  love.  But  it  has  been  so 
well  exhibited  in  the  events  of  this  age,  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  none 
will  dare  to  present  us  with  more  such  pictures  in  future.' 

The  reader  by  this  time  has  perceived  that  in  Alphonstne 
lie  must  expect  to  meet  with  much  of  the  improbable  and 
tire  wonderful.  The  author  apologizes  in  her  preface  for  the 
romantic  air  of  her  tale,  on  the  plea  that  she  is  writing  a 
romance.  But  who  compelled  her  to  write  a  romance  at  all  ? 
She  intended  her  work,  it  seems,  to  be  a  sample  of  what  she 
fen^i sensitive  education,  or  education  through  the  senses. 
If  so,  the  more  uncommon  the  situations,  the  less  applicable 
is  the  lesson  ;.  and  we  may  answer  to  her  apology  in  the  words 
of  a  Latin  author: — <  Quis  te  perpulit  ut  id  committeres, 
quod,  priusquam  faceres,  peteres  uL  ignosceretur  :' 


Art.  XII.- — lligcvce  du  Due  d'Orteans,  dye. 

The  Ileirenci/  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  J  posthumous  Work  of 
Mar/noulei,  liktoviograpJccr  of  France,  fyc.  8ro.  '2  I'ols*. 
Paris.     180.5.     im ported  by  Deccnehy. 

IN  Dr.  Apthorpe's  Letters  on  Christianity,  a  work  which 
unites  in  an  eminent  degree  the  zeal  of  a  believer  and  the 
learning  of  a  scholar  with  (what  does  not  always  fall  to  the 
lot  of  a  controversial  writer)  the    candour  of  a  gentleman, 
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among  various  excellent  remarks   on  the   study   and  com- 
pilation of  history,  there  is  one  which    is  so  just   in  itself, 
so   well   enforced,   and  so   aptly  illustrated,   that   we   wish 
our  limits  would    allow    us    to  transcribe   it  entire.     It  is 
meant  to  point  out  the  difference  of  history,  as  seen  in  its  na- 
tive dress  of  original  memoirs,  and  as   decorated  by  the  elo- 
quence of  an  able  compiler.     The  compilation,  he  observ es, 
may  perhaps  be    more    agreeable   in    some  respects    than 
the    original ;  but   can    never   be    so   expressive  of    truth 
and  manners.     The  one  he  compares  to  Homer  in  the  origi- 
nal, where  we  see  a  half  barbarous  poet,  painting  the  man- 
ners of  a  barbarous  age  with  a  pencil    congenial  to  the  sub- 
ject and  the  time:  the  other  to    Pope's' translation,  where 
the  rudeness  of  the  ancient  bard  gives  place   to  a   courtly 
elegance  of  composition  and  to  heroes  of  a    more    polished 
cast.     He  contends  that  the  only  legitimate  study  of  history 
is  in  original  historians  ;  that  these  are  the  text  of  history, 
and  that  compilers,  however  eloquent  or  sagacious,  are  only 
commentators  and    interpreters.     '  To  pursue  my  allusion/ 
(he  adds,)  '  when  the  text  is  familiar,  the  commentary  is  in- 
teresting and  instructive  ;  and  I  much  doubt  whether  historic 
researches  are  in  any  considerable  degree  pleasing  or  instruc- 
tive, except  to  such  as  trace  them  from  the  original    source 
of  information.     Compilers,  indeed,  presuppose  their  readers 
versed    in   their   authorities;    and    the    investigations   into 
which  they  are  led  by  the  diversity   of  opinions   formed  on 
ancient  memoirs,  are  insipid  to  such  asdo  not  recur  to  those 
authentic  relations.' 

We  were  willing  to  place  this  excellent  remark  in  the 
foreground  of  our  present  article,  not  merely  as  applicable  in 
a  great  degree  to  the  work  under  consideration,  but  because 
the  majority  of  readers,  even  of  such  as  cannot  plead  their 
want  of  leisure  as  an  excuse,  acquiesce  implicitly  in  re- 
cent compilations, and  never  dream  of  searching  into  origi- 
nal records  and  documents.  We  satisfy  ourselves  with. 
Hume  and  Gibbon  ;  but  as  for  Polydore  Virgil,  or  the  wri- 
ters of  the  Augustan  history,  we  know  just  so  much  about 
them  as  Hume  and  Gibbon  may  be  pleaded  to  communicate 
at  the  heel  of  their  page. 

For  this  reason  we  make  no  'X-,;r.)le  of  acknowledging,  that^- 
the  present  work,  notwithstanding  the  ease  and  elegance  of 
its  style,  (and  it  would  be  strange  if  a  work  of  Marmontel's, 
after  three  transcriptions,  which  the  editors  tell  us  it  un- 
derwent, from  his  own  hand,  should  be  defective  in  these 
points)  would  have  come  in  a  more  acceptable,  because  a- 
more  creditable  fomi,  had  it  been  a  mere  literal  publication 
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of  the  manuscript  records  to  which  he  obtained  access,  with 
occasional  remarks  and  illustrations.  But,  taking  it  as  it  is, 
we  have  to  complain  that,  except  in  a  few  instances,  we  are 
left  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  the  source  of  the  compiler's  infor- 
mation. The.  Duke  of  St.  .Simon  seems  to  have  been  his 
grand  guide,  and  from  the  active  part  he  himself  bore  in  the 
continental  transactions  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XV. 
there  could  not  well  have  been  a  better.  We  are  told  in 
Marmontel's  Memoirs  thai  he  obtained  permission  to  con- 
sult the  manuscript  original  of  St.  Simon  in  the  'Depot  des 
affaires  etrangeres,'  and  that  he  made  copious  extracts 
from  those  papers.  But  except  here  and  there,  particularly 
where  the  compiler's  opinion  differs  from  the  memorialist's, 
St.  Simon  is  rarely  quoted,  and  still  more  seldom  referred  to. 
In  a  word,  we  do  not  recollect  half  a  dozen  references  to 
authority  throughout  the  two  volumes.  Nor  can  it  be  said 
that  the  author  would  probably  have  supplied  this  defect, 
had  lie  lived  ;  for  the  work  seems  to  have  received  its  ulti- 
mate revision  so  early  as  in  the  year  1788. 

'  I  had  laid  it  down  (says  the  author  in  his  Memoires)  as  a 
point  of  honour  and  deheacj  to  fulfil  in  a  becoming  manner 
my  functions   as    historiographer,  by   digesting   with    care 
some  memoirs  for  the  use  of  future    historians.'     We  thank 
the  memorialist  for  throwing  new  light  upon  a  passage   of 
Tacitus  which  he  has  chosen  for  one  of  his  mottoes.     *  Sine 
gratia  aut  ambilione,  bona,   tantum  con^cientia  prctio.'    The 
learned  will  in  future  observe  that  this  passage  v.-,  to  be  con- 
strued, '  Not  for  the  sake  of  courting  interest  or  favour,  but 
solely  as  a  salvo  to  my  own  conscience.'   It  may  be  worth  the 
while    to  inform  the  reader  in   an  abridged  extract  from    the 
author'sown  Narrative  (Memoires,  v.  iii.  v.  i^3.)haw  he,  who 
had  chiefly  signalized  himself  by  a  few  operas  and  a  few  love 
stories  miscalled  Moral  Tales,  with   some   crude   articles  of 
eueyelopedean    philosophy,  came  to   be  uignilied  with  the 
high  ofijee  of   historiographer.     A    process  had   been    com- 
menced against  the  Dukeor'  Aiguillon  formal-administration 
aseommander  in  I'ritanny,  and  theonly  one  that  ventured  ta 
undei  take  hiscause  was  Lmgnet,  an  aspiringyoung  lawyer,  but 
whose  talents  were  not  yet  funned.     This  person  had  drawn 
up  a  memorial  with  which  his  client  was   much  dissatisfied, 
and  by  the  intervention  of  a  common    friend,    the  office  de- 
volved upon  Marmontel,    of  pi  -Lining  the  luxuriance  and  di- 
gesting the  chaos  of  this  juvenile  performance,   which   he 
performed  somuch  to  the  Duke's  satisfaction,  that  soon  after, 
at  his  request,  Marmontel  uas  appointed  by  the  king  to  the 
office  of  historiographer,    vacated  by  the  death  of  Duclos. 
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Such  is  the"distributiOn  of  literary  honours,  and  such  '  the 
rise  of  this  emeritus  professor  of  the  composition^  history. 
The  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century  holds  forth 
a  most  rich  and  fertile  field  For  the  cultivation  of  historians. 
Scarcely  have  our  own  eyes  been  spectators  of  a  more  event- 
ful  sera."  Lord  Bolingbroke  says, '  There  is  hardly  any  century 
in  history,  which  began  by  opening  so  great  a  scene,  as 
the  century  in  which  we  live/  The  circumstances  which 
concurred  to  render  it  such  are  so  well  collected  by  the 
elegant. writer  whom  we  began  with  citing,  that  we  shall 
once  more  beg  leave  to  make  an  extract  from  his  work. 

*  The  year   1700   was   signalized  by  a  memorable  change  in  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  state  of  Europe,  in  a  great  measure  occasion- 
ed  by   the    death  of  eminent  persons,  who  in  a  mai.ner   di  u 
at  once,  and  leave  a  vacant  scene  for  new  actors.      In  that  year  died 
the  electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria,  whose  demise  occasioned  the  second 
partition  treaty    for    the  dismembering   of  the   Spanish  monarchy. 
The  death  of  William,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  July  30,  happily  fixed 
the  succession  of  these    kingdoms   in  a  protestant  line,  the    august 
house  of  Brunswick.     In  September,  died  Pope  Innocent  XII.  and 
his  successor  Clement  XI.  opened  the  way  to   new  xliscussions  of  the 
great  questions  in  theology,  respecting  Quietism,  Jansenism,  and  the 
loose  morality  of  the  Jesuits.     The  conclusion  of  the  last  age  is  me- 
morable for  the   death  of   Don  Carlos  II.  king  of  Spain.      Incensed 
at  the    partition   of  his  dominions,   concerted  by  King  William  III. 
and  the  States  of  Holland,  he  by  his  last  will  bequeathed  his  crown 
to  Philip,  Duke  ofAnjou,  who  was  declared  King  of  Spain  by  the 
court   of  France.     In  the    northern    kingdoms,  this    active   period 
brought    en  the  scene  two  princes,  a  parallel  for  the  heroes  of  anti- 
quit  v,  the  young  King  of  Sweden  and  Peter  the  Great.     Lastly,  with 
the   new  age  commenced  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  and  soon  after, 
within  half  a  year  of  each  other,  died  the  two  rival  kings,    James 
II.  with  the  genius  of  the  cloister,  and  William  III.  with  the  charac- 
ter of  a  great  politician,  a  consummate   general,  and  the  deliverer 
of  Europe/ 

After  such  a  sketch  of  this  period,  wboean  help  regretting 
that  no  vigorous  and  extensive  work  has  been  raised  upon  its 
foundation,  but  that  we  must  still  see  it  frittered  away  in  paltry 
memoirs  and  minute  details?  A  sensible  French  writer. 
La  Harpe,  in  his  preliminary  observations  to  his  Suetonius-, 
observes:  *  Our  historians  have  been  almost  all  either  gazet- 
teers or  declaimers.  We  have  some  memoirs  which  are  it% 
general  better  than  our  histories,  and  which  may  serve  to  fur- 
nish good  ones  in  future.  The  reason  is,  that  the  first  of  these- 
two  kinds  of  writing  is  much  easier  than  the  othdr.  It  is  sufii- 
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ciently  easv  to  accumulate  materials;  but  it  must  be  the 
"hand  of  genius  thai  raises  the  edifice.  Letu?),  however,  do 
the  present  work  justice.  Though  its  details  are  minute 
and  personal,  rather  than  illustrative  of  events,  yet  they  are 
entertaining  and  in  some  points  new*  Though  its  colouring 
is  faint,  and  the  political  remarks  superficial,  yet  it  is  history, 
and  history,  as  Pliny  says,  '  quoquo  modo  scripts  delectat.' 
The  mad  pranks,  as  Bolingbroke  calls  them,  of  the  Scotch 
financier  Law  under  the  J3uke  of  Orleans's  regency,  are 
clearly  and  accurately  described.  The  political  intrigues  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon  and  the  Princess  des  Ursins,  the 
respective  petticoat  monarch's  of  France  and  Spain  for 
some  years,  under  Louis  XIV.  and  Philip  V.  are  related  in  an 
entertaining  manner.  But  we  differ  from  the  author  in 
supposing  that  the  shameful  expulsion  of  the  Princess  des 
Ursins  by  Philip's  second  queen,  wasconnived  at  by  the  king 
merely  from  the  supine  and  uxorious  nature  of  his  disposi- 
tion. She  had  artfully  managed  Philip  V.  under  his  first  wife> 
and  during  the  interval  between  her  death  and  his  second 
marriage ;  and  it  is  the  portion  of  weak  minds  to  rejoice  at  a 
change  of  the  yoke,  at  the  same  time  that  they  feel  it  must 
be  but  a  change.  Very  little  do  we  find  in  this  compilation 
distinguished  by  that  nice  developement  of  private  motives, 
which  approfounds  the  depths  of  political  intrigue.  The  best 
part  of  the  work  is  that  which  gives  an  account  of  the  mock 
discussions  relative  to  the  revocation  of  that  act  of  Louis  XIV. 
which  legitimated  his  natural  children,  and  enabled  the 
Duke  of  Maine  and  the  Count  of  Toulouse  to  become  com- 
petitors for  the  crown.  If  the  legitimation  of  them  was  im- 
prudent, the  reversion  of  that  decree  was  surely  unjust  in 
the  highest  degree.  St.  Simon  appears  to  have  acted  a  very 
scandalous  part  in  that  transaction. 

Upon  the  whole,  these  volumes  contain  little  worthy  of 
praise  and  little  worthy  of  hlarne.  They  may  serve  very 
well  as  a  salvo  for  the  honour  and  delicacy  of  the  compiler, 
and  they  may  serve  his  purpose  as  an  assistance  for  future 
historians,  or  a  gradits  ad  hhtoriam.  But  we  still  maintain 
that  the  original  records  which  furnished  the  materials 
wculd  have  formed  a  more  acceptable  offering  to  the  public. 
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Art.  XIV. — Esprit  de  Madame  De  Genlis. 

Beauties  of  Madame  De  Genlis ;  selected  by  M.  Demonceaux* 
Svo.    Paris.     1806.     Imported  by  Deconcby. 

IT  has  been  contended  by  some  that  liquids  have  not  the 
same  weight  when  separated  in  a  small  quantity  as  they  have 
when  mixed.,  and  that  water  in  a  bucket  is  heavier  than  the 
same  quantity  in  a  pond.  However  this  may  be,  the  con- 
trary seems  to  be  the  case  of  moral  remarks,  sprightly  say- 
ings, maxims,  characters,  &c.  when  extracted  from  more 
extended  works.  These  '  little  drops  from  the  sacred  spring/ 
have  much  less  weight  in  their  detached  independent  state 
than  they  have  in  loco.  The  author  of  Grandison,  when  his 
novels  first  came  out,  was  read  by  almost  every  one  that 
could  read,  and  his  morality  was  a  particular  object  of  ad- 
miration. His  vanity  induced  him  to  print  his  moral  thoughts 
separately,  and  the  consequence  has  been  that  scarcely  one 
of  a  hundred  readers  knows  that  the  book  was  printed  at  all. 
His  elegant  biographer  has  lately  observed  with  justice,  that 
Richardson's  morality  is  too  little  supported  by  the  diction 
and  too  dependent  upon  the  incidents  add  characters  to  stand 
alone.  Indeed,  unless  an  author's  style  be  remarkable  for 
nerve  or  point,  this  will  always  be  the  case.  It  is  the  cha- 
racter of  the  person  who  moralizes,  or  that  of  the  person  ad- 
dressed, or  the  occasion  which  elicits  his  remarks,  and  in 
short,  the  preceding,  subsequent,  and  surrounding  circum- 
stances, which  give  to  moral  thoughts  their  impressiveuess 
and  force.  Take  away  the  accidents,  and  you  destroy  the 
substance.  Still  more  is  this  true  of  portraits  and  characters, 
which  occupy  many  pages  of  the  present  selection.  These t 
like  the  former,  are  diamonds  which  shine  but  as  they  are 
set.  We  know  but  one  case  in  which  the  beatifies,  as  they 
are  called,  of  an  author  are  really  valuable,  which  is,  when 
a  writer  has  to  boast  of  high  merit  in  particular  passages,  but, 
taken  throughout,  has  an  immoral  tendency.  For  this  rea- 
son we  think  the  beauties  of  Sterne  form  an  acceptable  wort, 
as  it  enables  youth  to  extract  the  sweets  without  the  poison. 

Madame  de  Genlis  has  nothing  conspicuously  brilliant  in 
her  moral  apophthegms,  &c.  that  should  make  her  an  ex- 
ception, and  therefore,  in  our  opinion,  the  labours  of  the 
compiler  might  have  been  spared  without  any  regret  to  the 
public.  The  articles  are  classed  alphabetically,  and  in  gene- 
ral selected  with  judgment ;  though  in  a  few  instances  we 
met  with  the  same  thought  recurring  too  nearly  in  the  same 
expressions. 
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That  the  present  article  may  not  pass  entirely  void  of 
amusement  to  the  reader,  we  shall  extract  a  thought  under 
the  title  passion ; 

*  Every  writer  is  unworthy  of  the  title  of  moralist,  when  he  main- 
tains that  the  passions  are  useful,  or  when  he  pretends  that  there 
arc  some  passions  which  cannot  be  conquered.  These  common- 
place doctrines,  as  dangerous  as  they  are  false  and  despicable,  tend 
only  to  overturn  all  the  foundations  of  morality.  I  have  read  with 
much  pain,  in  the  work  of  a  woman  respectable  for  her  character, 
and  justly  celebrated  for  her  writings  (Mad.  de  Stael),the  following 
passage.  "  Far  from  me  be  those  harsh  maxims  of  frigid  souls  and 
•weak  understandings.  We  may  always  conquer  ourselves  ;  one  is  always 
master  of  one's  own  feelings.  Newton  himself  would  not  have  dared 
to  trace  the  bounds  of  thought,  and  the  pedant  whom  I  now  mention 
would  fain  circumscribe  the  empire  of  the  emotions  of  the  soul." 

'  I  am  of  the  number  of  these  poor  authors  so  harshly  treated  in 
this  paragraph.  I  shall  say  nothing  in  my  own  personal  defence 
against  this  severe  judgment.  But  was  Fenelon  a  pedant  ?  Had  he 
a  weak  understanding,  a  frigid  soul  ?  His  works  are  full  of  these 
karsh  maxims. 

1  Why,  in  the  tragedy  of  Berenice,  is  the  enthusiasm  of  the  hearers 
so  universal,  when  Titus  says, 

"  I  lord  it  o'er  myself  as  o'er  the  world?" 

This  verse  deriresits  beauty  only  from  the  supposition  that  the  pas- 
sion of  Titus  was  as  violent  as  possible.  In  fact,  we  do  suppose  it,  and 
every  one  admits  the  possibility  of  a  triumph  of  this  kind,  becausg 
the  truth  is,  that  all  great  souls  are  capable  of  exercising  a  similar 
sovereignty  over  themselves.' 

In  the  above  passage,  Madame  de  Genlis  seems  to  mistate 
the  question  almost  as  much  as  Madame  de  Stael. 
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FRANCE. 

Art.    \r>. — Le  Tlutarque  des  jeilnes  Demoiselles. 

The  Young  Ladies'  Plutarch,  or  Abridgment  of  the  Lives  of  HTtes* 
trious  Women  of  all  Countries  ;  with  Lessons  explanatory  of  their 
Lives  end  Works.  An  elementary  Work  designed  for  the  Use  of 
Young  Ladies.  2  vols.  \2:no.  pp.  SOO.  Paris.  1306\  Im- 
ported by  Deconcliy. 

A  VERY  brief  account  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  births  and 
deaths  of  seventy-live  women,  with  some  extracts  from  their  writ- 
ings, which  shew 

the  very  age  and  body  of  the  times, 


Their  form  and  pressure: 

such  as  inflated  panegyrics  on  kings  and  soldiers,  on  glory  and 
acquired  fortune  ;  the  excellence  and  superiority  of  every  thing 
.French,  and  the  universal  empire  of  France.  Of  the  illustrious 
characters  here  introduced,  sixty-live  are  French,  most  of  whom 
have  no  higher  claim  to  such  a  title  than  that  cf  having  com- 
posed some  rhymes  which  no  one  ever  thought  worth  reading-. 
Others  cannot  even  boast  of  that  merit,  and  are  only  known  as 
shameless  and  abandoned  courtesans,  such  as  Ninon  del'Enclos,  the 
letters  published  in  whose  name  were  written,  it  is  now  well 
known,  nearly  half  a   century  after  her  death. 

The  narrative  of  Semiramis  is  avowedly  fabulous,  but  full  as 
interesting  as  that  of  Petrarch's  Laura,  who  is  ulso  one  of  our  au- 
thor's illustrious  women.  As  to  that  lady,  a  character  of  which  we. 
know  nothing  more  than  what  is  contained  in  the  poetical  effusions 
of  Petrarch,  there  is  no  reason  why  Horace's  Lydia  should  not  be 
equally  distinguished  by  a  memoir  of  her  life  and  works.  It  is  in«- 
deed  time  that  good  sense  should  take  place  of  poetical  enthusiasm, 
and  that  the  name  of  Laura  should  no  longer  be  reckoned  as  the  first 
ornament  of  her  sex,  while  (with  much  respect  for  the  misapplied, 
learning  of  a  northern  professor,  who  has  enriched  a  volume  of 
philosophical  transactions  with  a  dissertation  on  Petrarch's  chastity) 
she  only  lives  in  the  glittering  verses  of  an  amorous  poet. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  almost  all  the  women  of  original 
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talents,  whose  lives  and  works  are  mentioned  in  these  volumes,  hava 
been  educated  in  the  protestant  religion,  which  is  not  (infrequently 
qualified  with  the  epithet  of  heresy. 

Art.  16\ — Voyage  entitpris  dans  les   Goiaernemens  Meridionaires 

de  l' Empire  dc  Russie. 

Travels  undertaken  in  the  Southern  Provinces  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire, in  the  years  17<)3  and  4,  hy  Professor  Paths.  Translated 
from  the  German  hy  Messrs.  Delaboulaye,  31.  D.  of  the  Faculty 
of  Gottivgcn,  and  Tonnelier,  Keeper  of  the  Cabinet  of  Minera- 
logy. 2  vols.  Mo.  with  an  Atlas,  folio,  pp.  1300.  4/.  4*. 
Paris.   1805.     Imported  by  Deconchy. 

THESE  new  Travels  of  Palias  have  been  done  into  English  from 
die  German  by  different  hands,  none  of  whom  were  well  qualified 
by  their  previous  knowledge  of  natural  history  to  do  justice  to 
such  a  work.  Notwithstanding  the  imperfections  of  our  English 
versions,  however,  they  are  sufficiently  familiar  to  preclude  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  analysis  of  this  French  o;ie,  which  contains  very  few 
Holes  by  the  translators,  and  that  few  of  still  less  importance.  The  pro- 
fessor travelled  from  Petersburgh  to  Moscow,  and  along  the  banks 
of  the  Wolga  to  Astracan  ;  thence  he  crossed  the  mountains  of  Cau- 
casus and  the  sea  of  Asoph,  and  passed  into  Crim  Tartary,  where  the 
description  of  his  route  terminates.  To  his  favourite  study,  bo:any, 
he  is  alwa}'s  attentive,  and  his  researches  have  very  materially  con- 
tributed to  extend  and  consolidate  the  principles  of  that  science. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  his  tour,  we  of  course  have  very  ample 
and  correct  details  on  die  nature  of  the.  vegetable  kingdom  ;  some 
interesting  observations  also  occur  on  the  animal,  but  the  remarks 
on  the  mineral  kingdom  are  much  more  numerous  than  correct  or 
original.  M.  Palias  has  indeed  added  a  tolerably  long  dissertation 
on  the  formation  of  mountains,  in  which  he  very  justly  observes 
that  many  geologists  have  formed  their  opinions  ot  the  origin  and 
Structure  of  all  the  mountains  on  the  globe,  from  what  they  have 
observed  of  those  in  their  own  country  with  which  they  were  most 
familiar.  This,  he  remarks,  is  particularly  true  of  Buffon,  who 
deduced  the  formation  of  all  mountains  from  those  he  observed  in 
France.  The  author  has  himself  inclined  a  little  to  the  same  prac- 
tice, in  a  detailed  account  of  the  structure  of  the  mountains  of 
the  Russian  empire,  particularly  those  of  Siberia;  but  his  observations 
are  in  general  new,  and  not  a  little  interesting  to  the  mere  English 
geologist,  who  is  of  course  but  little  acquainted  with  those  re- 
gions, his  to  be  regretted  indeed,  that  implicit  faith  cannot  be  given 
to  his  mineralogical  discrimination.  On  the  languages  of  the  peo- 
ple who  inhabit  the  provinces  through  which  he  travelled  on  this 
occasion,  he  has  not  favoured  us  with  any  important  observations, 
although,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  comparative  nomenclature  of 
two  hundred  languages,   which  he  has  since  published,  he  is  un. 
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questionably  well  qualified  to  extend  our  knowledge  in  that  as  well 
as  every  other  science.  On  the  whole,  if  these  latter  volumes  oftra* 
vels  bear  marks  of  the  advanced  age  of  the  author,  they  yet  con-' 
tain  a  vast  fund  of  original  and  various  information,  exhibited  in  a 
very  familiar,  miscellaneous  manner,\vhich  rather  improves  on  a  second 
reading,  and  conveys  still  more  minute  and  complete  knowledge. 
The  great  multiplicity  of  unuiUraln'e  names  renders  the  narrative  of 
these  travels  less  attractive  to  all  those  who  read  only  for  amusement. 

Art.  17. — Recueil  d'Obscrvations  de   Zoologie  et  d' Anatomie   Corn- 
par xe. 

A  Collection  of  Observations  on  Zoology  and  comparative  Anatonu/ 
made  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  the  Interior  of  the  New  World,  and 
in  the  South  Sea,  dvrins  the  years  1799,  1800,  1801,  1802,  and 
1803,  by  Alexander  de  Humboldt,  and  Aime  Bonpland.  Part  I.  with 
seven  Plates.  Imperial  ito.  Paris.  1S05.  Imported  by    Deconchy, 

THE  name  of  Humboldt  has  become  familiar  not  only  in  the  learned 
but  even  in  the  fashionable  world;  like  that  of  llumford,  it  has  been  re-s 
echoed  by  both  the  little  and  the  great  vulgar,  and  all,  without  knowing 
why,  have  admired  they  knew  not  what.    Such  instances  of  the  spirit  of 
empiricism  inindividuals,  and  of  frivolity  in  the  public,  are  subjects; 
well  worthy  of  the  keenest  lash  of  the  satirist;   it  is  some  consolation 
however  that  those  menwho,as  philosophers, so  far  forget  their  character 
as  to  court  the  fleeting  adulation  of  the  popular  voice,  invariably  sink, 
sooner  or  later,   into  a  contemptuous  oblivion  whence  they  can  never 
emerge.     This  truth  is  daily  exemplified  in  various  characters,  and 
in   none   more  conspicuously   than  in   that  of  the  present  author, 
whose  name  had  shrunk  trom  public  attention  even  before  the  publi- 
cation of  his  travels.     He   has"  therefore  very  prudently  divided   the 
information  which  he  has  collected,  and  the  opinions  thereby  suggest- 
ed, into  separate  works,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  public  with  thtj 
choice   of  purchasing  all  or  only  part   of  his  travels,  according    to 
particular  taste  or  curiosity.     The  division,  of  which  the  work  before 
us  is  the  first  part,  is  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  some  branches  of 
zoology  and  comparative  anatomy,    and  is  to  consist  of  anatomical 
observations  on  the  larynxes  of  monkeys,  crocodiles,  and  birds,  with, 
an  account  of  the  particular  organs  of  the    voice  in  these  animals  ; 
description   of  a  species  of  monkey  unknown  in  Europe,  called   the 
lion-monkey,  from  the  similarity  of  its  figure  to  the  king  of  bea,ts, 
rather    than  of  its  size,  which  does  not  exceed  seven  or  eight  inches 
in  length  ;  two  new  geneva  of  fish  of  the  family  of  Ajiodes  ;  and  a 
particular  account  of  the  fish  thrown  from  the  volcanoes  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Quito  ;  all  of  which  are  contained  in  this  tiist  part  written  by 
M.  Humboldt.  The  second,  which  is  to  be  exclusively  the  work  of  M. 
Bonpland,  proposes  to  give  numerous  correct  figures  of  Indian  cranes, 
•observations  on   the  crocodile  or,   cayman  of  Oronoko,  and  on  the 
alligator;  examination  of  the  hunautin,  ant  eater,  lazy  and  lama;  nevy 
spcoes  of  monkeys,  birds,  fish,  and  serpents  ;  experiments  on  ths 
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galvanic  electricity  of  the  gymnote,  and  on  the  gaseous  products 
from  the  respiration  of  young  crocodiles,  &c.  Some  account  of  the 
insects  and  shells  of  South  America  will  also  be  given  in  the  course  of 
the  work.  The  plates  contained  in  this  collectioh  are  very  fine,  and, 
%ve  do  not  doubt,  very  correct  delineations  of  the  several  parts  designed. 
To  naturalists  they  are  highly  interesting,  as  to  them  it  is  very  imma- 
terial whether  M,  Humboldt  supposes  his  volcanic  fish  to  have  been 
boiled  in  lakes  of  boiling  water,  or  parboiled  in  scalding  rivers  of 
argillaceous  mud, since  he  has  brought  to  their  knowledge  the  existence 
of  creatures  hitherto  unknown,  of  which  other  philosophers  may 
give  a  more  rational  account.  That  the  author  has  lent  a  too  cre- 
dulous ear  to  fabulous  accounts  of  fishy  eruptions  of  volcanoes,  can 
hardly.be  doubted  ;  and  that  he  has  taken  the  satirical  waggery 
of  the  Spanish  Americans  for  historical  facts  is  no  less  certain ; 
still  however  his  ardent  perseverance  in  collecting  new  subjects  of 
natural  history,  merits  the  approbation  of  the  public  and  the  gra- 
titude of  naturalists, 

Art.  18. — IS  Hist  or  ten  de  la  Jeuncsse,  fyc. 

'J  he  Historian  of  Youth,  or  a  Selection  of  memorable  Fa^ts  extracted 
from  antient  and  modem  History,  calculated  to  Jill  the  Minds  of 
Youth  with  noble  Sentiments  and  the  Love  of  Virtue  ;  accompanied 
•with  Notes,  biographical,  chronological,  and  geographical .  12mo. 
Paris.     1805.     Imported  by  Deconchy. 

THIS  is  a  work  of  which  few  will  question  the  utility.  Those, 
to  whose  care  the  education  of  youth  is  committed,  well  know  the 
value  of  publications  like  the  present,  winch  give  children  a  taste  for 
reading,  which  excite  their  curiosity,  and,  without  fatiguing,  furnish 
their  memories  with  interesting  facts,  at  thesame  time  that,  iftheselec- 
tion  be  judicious,  they  are  the  best  means  of  inspiring  the  heart 
with  the  love  of  those  virtues  which  are  the  brightest  ornaments 
of  manhood.     '  Longum  per  prsecepta,  breve  per  exemplum  iter.' 

Art.  Ity.—Vies  des  Hommes  celebres,  SfC. 

Lives  of  the  most  celebrated  Men  of  all  Nations,  to  the  Number  of 
453  ;  an  elementary  Work,  forming. a  Sequel  to  the1  '  Plutarch  of 
Youth,'  compiled  by  the  same  Author,  adorned  -with  Cuts.  8vo. 
Paris.     1505.     Imported  by  Deconchy. 

THE  same  may  be  said  of  this  as  of  the  former  article. 

Art.  20. — Toilette  des  Dames, Sec. 

^The  Ladies'  Toilette,  or  the  Encyclopedia  of  Beauty,  containing  Re- 
flections ypon  the    Nature  of  Beauty,    on  the  physical  and  moral 
Causes,  which  produce  Alterations  in  it,  on  the  Means  of  preserving 
it  to  an  advanced  Age,  on  what  constitutes  it  in  our  Ideas,  and  «/* 
the  Attention  to  be  paid  to  each  Part  qf  the  Person  ;  together 
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an  historical  Reviexo  of  French  Fashions,  and  Advice  on  the  Sub* 
jcct  of  the  Toilette,  on  the  Principles- of  the  Fine  Arts.    A  Work 
dedicated  to  amiable  JVnmen.    Par  A.  C.  D.  L.  A.   2  Vols,  I2ma. 
Paris.     Imported  by  Deconchy. 

THIS  will  b>,  a  truly  acceptable  present  both  to  the  young  and 
pld  of  the  fair  sex  ;  to  the  former,  as  it  enumerates  a  copious  list 
of  cosmetics  to  increase  their  personal  attractions,  and  to  the  latter, 
as  it  contains  a  whole  chapter  on  the  possibility  of  growing  young 
a^ain.  Among  the  cosmetics  are  the  '  balm  of  Mecca,'  whose 
effects  are  described  by  Lady  Mary  Montague;  three  different 
kinds  of  Lait  Virginal;  Iluile  de  Cucao,  Huile  de  Berri,  Tale, 
Huile  de  Tale,  Iluile  de  Tartare,  Eau  des  Femmes  de  Dannemarck, 
Alun,  Eau  de  Veau,  with  numerous  others,  whose  various  quali- 
ties arc  here  specified.  After  such  ample  receipts  for  beauty,  it  will 
be  the  fault  of  the  ladies  themselves,  if  every  wrinkle  is  not  remov 
ed,  and  the  bloom  of  youth  on  the  cheek  of  seventy-five. 

AitT.  21. — Essais  Historiques  et  Critiques  sur  la  JFratiche   Mafon* 

nciie,  SfC. 

Historical  and  Critical  Essays  an  Free-Masonry,  or  Researches  into, 
its  Origin,  System,  and  Design  ;  containing  a  critical  Examination 
of  the  principal  I  Forks  which  have  been  published:  as  also,  of  in - 
edited  Manusciipts  on  this  Subject,  and  an  apologetical  Refutation, 
of  the  Imputations  cast  upon  this  Society.  By  J.  L.  Laurens.  &vq* 
Paris.     1 805.     Imported  by  Deconchy. 

THEorigin  of  free-masonry,  like  that  of  many  of  the  nationsof  anti- 
quity, is  buried  in  obscurity.  To  this  circumstance  it  is  indebted  for 
the  loads  of  rubbish  on  which  several  advocates  of  the  system  have  had 
the  absurdity  to  lay  the  most  marvellous  foundation.  By  one  writer* 
the  founder  of  the  sect  is  represented  to  be  Adam,  the  father  of  man- 
kind ;  another,  whose  zeal  was  of  a  more  ardent  kind,  insists  that  th. 
Archangel  Michael  was  the  grand-master  of  the  first  masonic  lodge ;  he 
then  recounts  as  an  historical  fact,  that  after  the  murder  of  Abel, 
the  descendants  ofSeth  inherited  the  piety  ©f  their  father,  and  wore 
the  people  beloved  by  God ;  and  that,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
favour  of  the  Most  High,  they  lived  entirely  separated  from  their 
wicked  relatives  ;  that  the  number  of  the  children  of  God,  i.  e.  true 
masons,  soon  diminished  by  their  alliance  with  the  children  of  men  ; 
and  that  the  deluge  was  sent,  in  order  to  punish  them  for  having 
forgotten  true  masonry ;  but  Noah  and  his  family  being  found 
just,  perished  not.  'The  children  of  Noah  however,'  adds  this 
writer, (brother  Enoch,  as  he  is  called,)  'did  not  long  persevere 
in  the  right  track;  for  their  descendants,  fearing  a  second  de- 
luge, formed  the  idea  of  building  the  tower  of  Babel  in  order  to 
take  refuge  therein.  They  were  bad  masons,  and  were  confounded. 
At  length  the  true  servants  of  God  that  remained  faithful  to   him,  • 
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took  the  name  of  Masons,  in  allusion  to  the   labours  of  Babel,  and 
the  name  of  Free  to  distinguish  them  from  the  others,'  &c. 

Such  have  been  the  opinions  entertained  by  some  of  the  most 
Zealous  advocates  of  masonry.  We  however  shall  not  waste  either 
our  own  time,  or  that  of  jur  readers,  in  refuting  these  extravagan- 
cies, but  shall  simply  state  the  first  introduction  of  this  society  into 
Europe,  as  given  by  Mr.  Laurens,  the  present  author. 

'  Free  masonry,  that  is  to  say,  the  re-union  of  those  who  were 
engaged  in  the  mysteries  of  antiquity,  and  followed  the  steps  of  the 
Egyptian  priests,  existed  in  Europe  in  the  most  remote  periods. 
The  Jews,  who  in  the  barbarous  ages  were* the  only  people  that 
cultivated  the  arts,  sciences,  and  commerce, without  doubt  imported 
into  Europe  the  knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of  antiquity,  which, 
but  for  them,  had  remained  buried  in  the  ruins  of  the  east.  This 
knowledge  they  propagated  in  all  those  parts  of  the  west,  to  which 
they  were  invited  by  the  allurements  of  commerce.  The  extreme 
ignorance  and  barbarism  of  the  age  iu  which  they  first  came  to  Eu- 
rope, constrained  them  carefully  to  conceal  under  the  veil  of  emblem 
that  philosophy,  at  which  the  gross  manners  of  Europeans  would 
have  at  that  time  revolted.  Then  it  was  that  they  conceived  the  alle- 
gory of  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  which  to  this  day  forms 
the  emblem  of  masonry.  From  this  allegory  are  derived  those  tech- 
nical terms  of  civil  architecture,  which  form  the  languages  of  tire 
il'fterent  lodges.  Yet  by  one  of  those  contradictions,  with  which 
theV.'orld  abounds,  the  Jews,  the  inventors  of  this  ingenious  allegory, 
atif  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  that  philo- 
•;<phy  which  it  contains,  have  been  excluded  the  society  in  most 
f  ointriesof  Europe.' 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  state  that  many  reasons  concur  for 
inducing  us  to  believe  that  England  was  the  first  European  country 
where  the  system  was  introduced.  The  principal  of  these  is  the 
term  franc-vmc-on,  a  term  unknown  to  the  genius  of  the  French 
language,  and  which,  as  the  author  thinks,  is  peculiar  only  to  the 
English.  We  are  therefore  very  gravely  informed  by  Mr.  Laurens, 
that  franc-macon,  when  translated  into  English,  signifies  frank 
mason  ;  and  lest  his  French  readers  should  not  think  this  derivation 
sufficiently  etymological,  he  adds,  '  above  all  it  ought  to  be  known, 
that  in  English  the  adjective  generally  precedes  the  substantive, 
from  which  this  conviction  will  arise,  that  the  denominations  of 
Franche-Maconerie,  and  Francs-Macons.,  have  been  conceived  by 
Ely?  genius  ot  the  English  tongue.'! 

Poor  Mr.  Laurens,  hosv  well  dost  thou  understand  English  !  The 
reader  however  of  our  own  country,  will  be  noW  a  little  amused  with 
the  fondness  of  the  author  for  deriving  French  words  from  English 
roots.  In  p.  210,  he  will  be  told  that  the  luge  of  the  masons,  is  certainly 
derived  from  a  '  ready  furnished  lodging  ;'  that  the  fatiguing  quanti- 
ties of  sanfe's,  with  which  masonic  banquets  are  surcharged,  pro* 
ceeds  from  English  toasts  ;  and  that  the  grossness  of  this  practice 
which  has  been  introduced  into  France,  corresponds  too  well  with 
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the  taste  of  the  English  nation  not  to  attribute  to  them  the  honour  of 
its  invention.  Such  then  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Laurens  respecting  the 
origin  of  masonry  in  England  and  in  Europe ;  its  end,  as  given  in 
p.  28>is  the  tine  worship  of  God,  fidelity  to  our  sovereign,  and  charity 
to  our  neighbour.  The  Abbe  Baruel,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Jacobinism, 
published  about  eight  years  ago,  sufficiently  proved  how  these 
objects  were  perverted,  and  that  the  words  liberty,  fraternity,  and 
equality,  so  often  in  the  mouths  of  free- masons,  had  for  a  long  time 
been  invented,  in  order  to  become,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  rallying  signals  of  the  Jacobins.  Our  author  does 
not  deny  this  statement  of  the  Abbe's;  he  says  it  may  or  may  not 
be  true  ;  but  he  assures  us,  that  it  was  unknown  in  the  order  to 
which  he  belongs. 

We  shall  not  detain  our  readers  any  longer  on  this  subject,  but 
shall  conclude  this  article  by  recommending  the  perusal  of  this  work 
to  those  who  are  fond  of  mysteries  and  secrets ;  yet  we  must  apprize 
them  that  they  must  not  expect  the  discovery  of  the  grand  se- 
cret, Mr.  L.  having  on  this  head  observed  the  profoupdest  silence. 

Art.  22. — Le  Suicide,  cu  Charles  ct  Cecilie,  fyc. 

The  Suicide,  or  Charles  and  Cecilia,  by  Madame  Fleury,  Author  of 
Montolais  and  Helena,  D' Herbert  and  Virginia,  SfCn  3  Vols. 
J2mo.     Paris.    1S05\     Imported  by  Dcconchy. 

CECILIA  is  in  love  with  Charles.  Charles  is  married  to  Julia, 
whom  the  author  dispatches  by  making  her  kill  herself  in  conse- 
quence of  remorse  for  having  committed  adultery  with  Monsieur 
Clairvillc.  Her  loss  is  soon  forgotten  and  the  lovers  are  united, 
4  Charles  paid  the  last  homage  to  Julia  ;  he  shut  himself  up  in  his 
closet,  took  her  portrait,  coyered  it  with  kisses  and  tears,  locked 
it  carefully  up  again,  and,  fixing  his  seal  upon  his  writing  desk, 
'wrote  to  M.  and  Madam  D'Aihs  a  letter  of  great  tenderness, 
"requested  their  consent  to  his  marriage  with  Cecilia,  and  implored 
their  blessings,  as  he  regarded  them  as  his  parents.  They  quickly 
return  a  satisfactory  answer,  and  write  letters  of  congratulation, 
to  the  family  of  BIondeL,  and  all  parties  are  satisfied. 

'  Cecilia  soon  recovered  her  health,  and  preparations  were  made 
for  her  marriage.  The  happy  clay  at  length  arrived,  when  our  heroine 
became  the  spouse  of  him  who  had  cost  her  so  many  tears.  Her 
beauty  and  affability  merited  the  love  of  her  husband,  who  regarded 
her  perhaps  with  more  affection  than  Julia,  Me  indeed  preserved 
the  remembrance  of  the  latter,  but  did  not  suffer  it  to  interfere  with  his 
happiness.  A  fine  boy  came  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  augment  the 
delight  of  this  lovely  couple,  and  they  afterwards  had  many  children, 
who  all  resembled  their  parents;'  of  whom  we  now  take  ourleave, 
wishing  them  all  the  happiness  a  bounteous  author  can  bestow. 

Art.  23. — Conies  Moraux  pour  Ulnstrnction  de  la  Jeunesse,  §c. 
Moral  Talcs  for  the  Instruction  of  Youth,   by  Madame  Le  Frince.de 
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Ticdvmont.  extracted  from  her  Works',  and  'published- for  the  first 
Tone  in.  the  Farm  of a  Collection.  3  ¥$k,  Vlmo.  Jr'aris.  lS'Ob". 
Imported  by  Deconchy; 

AN  entertaining  and  judicious  selection, 

kwv.   %4'. — Tr.iite  d'  Education  physique  des  Enfaus,  $>'e. 

A  Treatise  on  the  physical  Education  of  Infants  ;  to  ivhich  arc  prefixed, 
Instructions  on  Convulsions,  and  on  the  Means  of  preserving  pcr-> 
sons  of  both  Sexes  from  them.  By  Doctor  Sacombe.  i'uns.  1800. 
Imported  by  Duiau. 

THE  English  are  not  the  only  people  whoare  duped  out  of  their 
icy  and   their  health  by  the  plausibk;  or  impudent  pretensions  of 
<uackery,  pre-eminent  as  we  fear  (hey  are  in  credulity  and  liberality 
of  this  sort.   In  his    advertisement,  le  Doeteur  Sacnmbe  very  sagely 
remarks-,   that  the  accoucheur,  being  the  person  who  views  the  ope- 
ration of  moral  and  physical   causes',  during  pregn a ricy,  on  the  or- 
ganisation of  the  embn  o  ;  who  observes  the  mode  of  its  passage  from, 
the  uterus  receives  i<-,  and  gives   it,   as  it  were,   the  first  impulse  to 
life,  is  necessarily  much  better  qualified  than  any  o#Mr  man,  to  un- 
derstand and  to  cure  the  diseases  pf  children.  This  intjeregce  is  per- 
haps rather  Convenient  than  strictly   logical  ;    but    it  serves  t  -  an- 
nounce tba  t  le  Doeteur  is  a  priest  hi  the  temple  of  Lucina.     The  in- 
gt ructions  respecting  convulsions   which   follow,  consist    chiefly  of 
short  observations,  .extracted  from  about  a  hundred  authors,  from 
lb;  nocrates  down  to  Dr.  Sacpvnbe  :  but  which  apply  totctanus,  and 
other  convulsive    diseases  of  adults,  as  well   a-  tg   the  convulsions 
peculiar  to  children.      Having  perused    tie '.e  through   forty   pages, 
ue  arrived  at  a  more  extraordinary  pie""  of-    phisti     than  even  that 
v\hichthe  advertisement  contains.  The  author  observes,  that  fl<-w_ers 
of  ;:inc,  and  other  excellent  antispasmodics,  cannot  surely  cure  cmi- 
yulsiplis  which  originate  from  constipation  alone;  u<>'r  can  mu-k  and 
camphor  sul.u.ic  those  which  aris<  from  acid  impurities  in  the  sto- 
mach ;  and  castor  oil,  &c.  so  far  from  removing'c^mvul'sionS,  which 
are  produced  by  flatulency,  will  tend  to  increase  the  source  ofirri- 
tation.      From  these1  truths,  which    piain'j     evince   the  necessity  of 
yarding  the  remedy  "  :tii  the  various  can  >es  of  the  disease,  the  aniljor" 
Reduces  this  singular  conclusion:  'These  reflections  wdl,  no   doubt, 
be  sufficient  to  convince  tender  and  enlightened  parents  of    the  ne- 
cessity of  qhe general,  simple,  and    methodical  mode  of  treatment, 
and    of  adopting  an  antispasmodic  reniecly,  which' may,  in  all  cases, 
fulfil  the  indications,  and  subdue  the  mobility  of  the  nerves  !* — Ac- 
cordingly, we  are  immediately  informed,  that  the  Antispasmodic 
Medicine  is  only  to  be  had  of  Madame  Sacombe,  a    Paris,  rue  do 
la  fixeranderie;  No'.  67,   &c. ;    a   medicine   winch   has    been   well 
known  in    either  hemisphere  fur  upwards  of  twenty  years.  &;c.  p.  41. 
In  the  short  trea'tise  on  the  eduation  physique    ot  children,   there 
areiome  rational  oUs«*rWiiun«, <cftnjoii    A  ftith  a  greater   number  «( 
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prejudices  and  absurdities,  but  conveyed  in  that  lively  and  poetical 
style,  which  French  writers  have  the  peculiar  faculty  of  assimilating 
with  grave  subjects.  The  author  affirms,  that  it  is  dangerous  for  a 
child  to  sleep  with  its  nurse,  or  any  adult  person,  because  the  nurse 
or  adult  will  insensibly  rob  it  of  its  vigour,  as  parasitic  plants  feed 
and  flourish  on  the  substance  of  those  to  which  thev  attach  them- 
selves.  For  what  is  life  ?  '  La  vie  est  ce  fluide  ethere,  ce  leu  ele- 
mentaire,  acide  et  phosphorique,  en  un  mot  cet  ocean  de  lumiere, 
cans  lequel  nagent  tous  les  mondes,  qui  dusein  du  Solell,  sa  source 
feconde,  vieut  inonder  la  terre,  &c.  Animaux,  vegetaux,  mineraux, 
s'animent,  vegetent,  s'amalgament  a  mesure  qu'ils  sont  satures  de  ce 
principe  vivifiant.'      p.  60. 

A  certain  portion  of  this  principle  is  possessed  by  every  creature 
which  comes  into  the  world,  and  '  life  consists  in  the  constant  eva- 
poration of  it,  more  or  less  rapid  according  to  circumstances  ;'  and 
as  this  principle  has.  like  heac,  a  tendency  to  equilibrium,  if  art  older 
animal  lies  in  contact  with  a  younger,  the  latter  necessarily  commu- 
nicates to  the  older  a  portion  of  its  superabundant  vitality.  There- 
fore it  is  dangerous,  &c.    Q.E.D. 

After  having  given  the  reader  these  specimens,  we  leave  him  to 
judge  of  the  physic,  the  logic,  and  the  philosophy  of  le  Docteur  Sa- 
combe. 

Art.  15.—IIktoire  de  V  Astronomic,  ancicmeet  moderne,  $c. 

History  of  Astronomy,  antient  and  modem.     By  J.   S.  Bailly.    2 

Vols.  8to.     Paris.      1S05.     Imported  by  Deconchy. 

THE  name  of  Bailly  is  well  known  in  the  astronomical  world  from 
his  excellent  history,  and  in  the  political  world  from  the  part  he  took 
in  the  French  revolution,  his  popularity  at  one  time,  his  subsequent 
fall,  and  lamentable  death.  His  history  was  first  given  to  the  world 
in  five  volumes  quarto,  too  voluminous  for  one,  and  too  expensive 
for  another  class  of  readers.  To  abridge  such  a  work  would  have 
been  an  useful  undertaking,  but  the  French  editor  of  this  publication 
has  performed  a  better  task,  and  if  he  disclaims  any  merit  on  this 
account,  we  may  allow  much  to  his  modesty,  at  the  same  time  that 
we  would  bestow  on  him  the  palm  for  real  and  useful  industry.  He 
has  given  in  two  volumes  octavo,  the  substance  of  Bailly 's  work,  in 
the  words  of  Bailly  himself,  those  parts  only  being  omitted,  which 
would  not  be  interesting  to  the  generality  of  readers. 

Of  the  five  original  volumes,  the  last  contains  too  much  scientific 
matter,  and  matter  foreign  to  the  object  of  this  work,  to  be  adopted 
in  it.  Of  the  other  four  volumes,  the  essential  facts  given  in  them 
are  all  faithfully  preserved,  the  reasoning  and  conjectures  founded 
upon  them  are  admitted  with  that  caution  which  the  size  of  these 
volumes  made  necessary.  Abstract  calculations  and  whatever  might 
deter  the  general  reader  from  perusing  the  work,  are  omitted.  In 
fact  it  contains  the  substance  ot  Bailly's  history,  affording  sufficient 
information  fop  those  who  are  not  very  deeply  versed  in  philosophv, 
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• 
and  communicating  in  a  very  pleasing  manner  general  knowledge  of 
the  principal  topics  in  the  science  of  astronomy. 

The  French  excel  much  in  this  art  of  communicating  knowledge, 
and  it  is  an  art  by  no  means  to  be  neglected.  A  few  only  can  ex- 
tend the  bounds  of  science,  but  why  should  their  discoveries  be  corj- 
fiued  within  a  narrow  circle  of  readers  ?  The  French  have  their  ab- 
struse writings  as  well  as  any  other  nation;  but  they  have  the  happy 
talent  of  diffusing  knowledge  beyond  any  other  nation.  The  uni- 
versality of  their  language  is  greatly  in  their  favour,  and  the  person 
•who  abridged  this  history  of  Bailly,  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  it  will  be  read  in  every  part  of  Europe.  Thus  the  fame  of  his 
favourite  astronomer  will  be  extended,  and  the. labours  contained 
in  his  five  volumes,  will  no  longer  be  confined  to  the  studies  of  the 
curious  and  the  scientific. 

It  is  needless  to  enter  into  the  detail  of  this  abridgment,  as  it 
would  contain  the  history  of  astronomy,  from  the  earliest  to  the  pre- 
sent times,  and  besides,  the  contents  of  the  greater  volumes  have  been, 
sufficiently  criticised  since  their  first  appearance.  Nothing  is  omitted 
which  can  interest  the  general  reader,  and  they  who  have  studied 
astronomy  as  a  science,  will  with  pleasure  pursue  its  history  in  this 
abridgment.  We  could  have  wished  that  the  editor  had  considered 
the  improvements  in  astronomy  since  the  time  that  Bailly  wrote; 
but  as  he  professed  only  to  follow  his  nuthor,  we  are  to  thank  him 
for  what  he  has  selected,  rather  than  blame  him  for  not  having  added 
more  to  the  original  history. 

GERMANY. 

Art.  26*.' — Die  AltertJiamer  der  Mannvssohne,  aus  der  JcJcr  efca 
Crafen  11.  C.  zut'  Lippe, 

The  Antiquities  of  the  Sana  of  Manmis.     By  the  Count  de  Lippr, 

Leipzig.     1S06\ 

THE  count  is  a  better  patriot  than  antiquarian,  and  he  is  ono 
who  is  fond  of  praising  the  past,  of  which  he  knows  but  little,  by  way 
of  censuring  the  present  generation,  of  which  perhaps  he  knows  too 
much.  He  remains  firm  to  the  supposed  excellence  of  ancient  man- 
ners, when  fidelity  and  truth  were  the  characteristics  of  his  nation. 
Unfortunately  for  the  author,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  attended  trt 
any  thing  that  has  been  written  by  his  e©  temporaries  wi  this  subject, 
and  German,  Scandinavian,  and  Gaelic  antiquities  are  pcrpefuallv 
confounded  together.  Every  source  is  the  same  to  him  ;  the  limits 
of  German  antiquity  are  undefined  by  him,  and  the  institutions  of 
the  middle  ages,  such  ae  the  Ilanse  Town  and  the  orders  of  knight- 
hood, are  brought  without  reason  Into  the  picture  of  the  original 
founders  of  his  race.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  then,  that  we  con- 
tinually met  with  erroneous  conceptions,  such  as  that  our  remote 
ancestors  worshipped  the  one  true  God  under  the  name  of  Tui-sco  ; 
and  under  the  name  of  Mannus  they  represented  Adam,  the  original 
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father  of  the  human  race.     Germany  was   peopled  very  early  zhet 
the  contusion  of  tongues,  by  Aschkenas,  a  son  of  Gomer.    The  Ger- 
mans set  so  great  a  value  upon  the  shield,  that  in   all  their  songs 
their  kings  were   called  Skjoidunger,  that   is,  Shield- bearers.    The 
Germans  adored  the  seven  planet*,  the  religion  which  they  received 
from  Noah  and  Japhet.  Freeholders  had  the  right  of  appearing  in  the 
general  assembly,  before  the  stale  of  the  burghers  or  peasants  was 
admitted  into  it.     But  the  author  doc:i  not  recollect  that  in  this,  as 
in  many  other  instances,    he  produces   no  proof  of  his  assertions. 
When  ivere  the  states  of  the  burghers  and  peasants  introduced?  The 
author  attends  more  to  morality  than  to  history  ;  his  reflections  are 
rioble  and  pious,  he  turns  with  horror  from  the  corrupted  manners 
of  the  present  race,  to  raise  to  the  skies  the  innocence,  simplicity,  and 
pure  virtue  of  their  rude  forefathers.    Unfortunately  for  him,  these 
pretended  virtues  have  been  estimated  by  more  accurate  enquirers, 
and  in  the  present    day  he  might  have  employed  himself  better  in 
pointing  out    the  benefits   of  civilization,    and     the   advantage    of 
living  when  such  improvements  have  been  made  in  arts  and  science, 
over  a  life  spent  in  the  woods  in  the  midst  of  grossness  and  barbarity. 

Art  27- — Struensee,  cine  Skhse,  fyc. 

Sfctcfi   of  the   Life   of  Struensee,   by   II.  II.  L.   toon  Held.     Sro. 

Berlin.  '  1S05. 

THE  fate  of  Struensee,  who  once  held  the  post  of  first  minister 
of  Denmark,  and  whose  fall  was  connected  with  that  of  the  un- 
fortunate Matilda,  a  princess  of  the  blood  royal  of  England',  is  well 
known  to  all  our  readers ;  and  on  taking  up  the  present  work,  we  flat- 
tered ourselves  that  time  had  brought  to  light  some  new  circum- 
stances relative  to  this  extraordinary  character.  We  were  soon  re- 
leased from  this  mistake,  and  instead  of  the  life  of  Stnur.see,  of 
Denmark,  we  found  that  his  brother  had  furnished  the  materials 
of  this  work.  Struensee,  our  hero,  was  of  the  class  of  Gelchrters^ 
as  they  are  called  in  Germany,  or  of  literary  men,  from  which  he 
was  transformed  into  a  political  character,  which  he  lost  by  his 
brother's  melancholy  fate;  thence  Ik?  was,  after  some  time  spent  ir; 
retirement,  converted  info  a  commercial  man,  and  he  became  the 
head  of  a  bank  at  Elbingen.  This  situation  he  quitted  to  be  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  customs  and  excise  in  the  Prussian  dominions, 
and  this  post  he  held  with  great  credit  to  himself,  and  the  unbound- 
ed confidence  of  his  sovereign,  to  his  death. 

Such  a  situation  does  not  promise  much  of  very  great  importance 
to  the  general  reader;  and  what  might  be  beneficial  to  the  statesman,  if. 
emitted,  from  the  apprehension  that  this  is  not  the  time  to  give  s 
proper  detail  of  his  actions  in  a  political  department.  Struensee 
had  certainly  a  head  for  business,  and  he  conceived  it  possible  to 
introduce  regularity  and  order  into  his  department,  yet,  acknowledging 
the  necessity  of  reform,  he  left  the  Augean  stable  to  be  cleansed  by 
others.     The  author  accounts  for  this  from  the  dread  which  his  her* 
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tfitertainerl  of  the  power  of  public  opinion  ;  anticipation,  if  he  moved, 
of  his  brother's  fate  ;  a  certain  degree  of  misanthropy,  and  com- 
plete scepticism  on  the  possibility  of  improving  his  fellow  creatures. 
This  misanthropy  guided  him  very  strangely  in  his  conduct  towards 
the  officers  in  his  department.  He  gave  himself  not  the  least  trouble 
about  them.  Whether  they  succeeded  or  were  ruined;  whether 
they  were  respectable  or  contemptible,  industrious  or  idle,  it  was 
all  the  same  to  him.  Merit  never  assisted,  nor  demerit  lowered  any 
one.  Scarcely  was  he  acquainted  personally  with  half  a  dozen 
persons  in  the  offices  nearest  to  him;  the  rest  he  never  saw,  nor  did 
he  even  know  their  names.  It  was  not  pride  nor  the  spirit  of  aris- 
tocracy which  occasioned  so  strange  a  conduct :  it  arose  entirely 
from  contempt  of  mankind,  and  coidness  of  heart.  Great  faults 
that  passed  immediately  under  his  eyes,  he  would  scarcely  notice,  or 
if  an  inquiry  was  to  be  made,  he  would  throw  all  difficulties  into  the 
way,  and  then  make  the  bitterest  jests  on  those  who  conducted  the 
inquiry.  It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  such  a  character  could 
not  be  beloved,  and  it  scarcely  seems  necessary  to  employ  so  many 
pages  on  his  lite. 

But  this  unhappy  misanthrope  was  not  free  from  the  vices  attaching 
so  generally  to  ministerial  characters.  lie  could  prefer  his  relations 
to  posts  of  profit,  though  they  had  no  pretensions  from  merit ;  and  he 
vindicated  his  conduct,  by  saying  that  it  was  natural  and  necessary, 
and  nothing  else  but  what  was  done  by  every  public  man  in  the 
world,  and  that  others  in  his  place  would  have  dene  much  worse.  Yet 
with  all  these  drawbacks  we  are  told  that  Struensee  was  a  valuable 
character,  that  he  possessed  the  noblest  sentiments,  that  he  was 
incapable  of  meanness,  and  was  devoid  of  selfishness.  A  proof  of 
the  latter  is  the  small  sum  left  by  him  at  his  decease,  only  about  a 
hundred  and  tAventy  thousand  rixdollars,  a  sum  which  much  dis- 
appointed the  expectation  of  the  public. 

A  negligent  public  officer  is  no  uncommon  thing,  but  whether  they 
are  misanthropes,  or  fond  of  the  pleasures  of  society,  they  ought 
to  be  held  up  to  the  indignation  of  the  public.  The  author  was  a 
friend  to  his  hero,  but  he  has  painted  him  in  such  colours,  that  no 
one  will  respect  his  memory  ;  and  as  he  has  given  us  no  information 
on  the  nature  of  the  departments  over  which  Struensee  was  placed, 
few  persons  will  take  an  interest  in  the  perusal  of  a  life  capable  ot 
afl'ordina  so  iittlc  of  either  instruction  or  amusement. 


■s 


Art.  28. — Zweclmdssige  voikchrungen  grgen  die  ausgehrochene  gt- 

treide  th:urung,  eye. 

Animadversions  on  the  Scarcity  of  Provisions,  and  Means    of  pre- 
venting it  in  future. 

Art.  29- — Ein  selir  leichtes  mittelwie  ritiergutsbesitzer.  Sc. 
A  very  easy  Method  for  Landholders  and.  Farmers  to  give  Bread  in 
the  cheapest  Manner  to  the  Poor. 
THE  above  vziks  on  the  scarcity  of  prbvisions,  and  the  remedy 
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against  this  evil  ii>  future,  are  a  small  part  only  of  the  number  of 
writings,  which  this  subject  occasioned  in  Germany  as  well  asiu  ling- 
land.  The  same  absurdities  issued  from  the  press  and  the  pulpit 
in  both  countries.  Every  one,  who  was  not  concerned  in  the  raising 
of  food;  or  in  the  sale  of  it,  could  easily  see  the  disagreeable  effects 
of  the  dearness  of  provisions,  and  point  out  a  remedy  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  landholder,  farmer,  miller,  and  cornfactor  ;  but,  if  the 
same  remedies  had  been  proposed  for  the  dearness  of  cloth,  shoes, 
sugar,  and  similar  articles,  all  the  dealers  in  these  commodities- 
would  have  been  in  an  uproar,  and  exclaimed  against  such  illegal 
interference.  The  first  of  these  publications  has  found  out  an  easy 
remedy  against  scarcity  :  it  is  simply  to  establish  magazines  in  every 
district;  to  have  in  them  a  stock  of  provisions  sufficient  for  a  half- 
year's  consumption  ;  to  dole  them  cut  when  they  should  arise  beyond  a 
certain  price,  and  thus  plenty  would  remain  for  ever  in  the  country. 
Unaccountable  illusion  !  What  will  be  the  expence  of  erecting  these 
magazines,  providing  officers  to  inspect  them,  and  purchasing  the 
provisions  ?  Are  they  likely  to  be  so  well  preserved  as  in  the  barns 
of  the  farmer,  who  has  an  interest  in  preserving  them,  and  who  in 
fact  is  obliged,  for  the  supply  of  his  own  wants,  to  bring  them  for- 
ward iittle  by  little  to  market?  The  barns  and  yards  of  the  farmer 
are,  we  assert  it,  the  best  repositories  for  the  corn ;  the  less  the  govern- 
ment of  any  state  interferes  in  it,  the  better;  and  the  experieno  of 
our  own  country,  when  the  council  took  the  providing  of  it  with 
corn  out  of  the  hands  of  the  regular  merchant,  and  thus  prodigU 
ously  enhanced  its  price,  may  teach  other  nations,  that  the  only 
way  to  obviate  the  evils  of  famine,  is  to  leave  the -supply  of  the  maix 
kets  unrestrained  by  either  checks  or  rewards. 

If  the  erecting  of  magazines  would  be  a  most  expensive  way  of 
supplying  the  country  with  corn,  the  mode  proposed  to  alleviate  famine 
by  the  divine  in  the  second  of  these  works  is  fraught  with  every  species 
ofahsurdity  as  well  as  of  mischief.  Under  the  appearance  of  regard  for 
humanity,  is  couched  an  encouragement  to  indolence,  impertinence, 
and  every  evil  propensity  of  our  nature.  The  landholder  and  the 
farmer  arc,  at  the  time  of  harvest,  to  throw  away  bountifully  their 
iheaves  to  the  hungry  ;  at  the  time  when  labourers  are  rm  st  wanted, 
they  are  to  be  filled  with  food  without  labour.  If  Providence  sends  an 
abundance,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  to  be  dissipated  without 
foresight.  In  his  zeal  for  humanity,  the  preacher  forgets  that  some 
charity  is  due  to  the  farmer,  and  if  he  is  to  pay  his  rent  and  his 
taxes,  he  can  no  more  distribute  his  sheaves  than  the  preacher  call 
in  all  the  vagabonds  of  the  district,  to  divide  with  them  the  profits 
of  his  benefice.  We  have  happily  got  the  better  ofour  scarcity,  and 
also  of  those  dreams  of  benevolence  in  soup  kitchens  and  similar 
devices,  which  to  relieve  one  class  the  most  undeserving,  brought 
great  distress  upon  the  industrious  housekeeper,  who  was  only  just 
removed  from  the  necessity  of  applying  to  them  for  relief.  1-iut  this 
German  divine  has  gone  out  of  his  sphere,  and  he  should  have  re- 
flected, that  his  mode  of  talking  was  calculated  not  only  to  increasa 
discontent  and  to  encourage  idleuess,  hut  absolutely  to  make 
famine  perpetual. 
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ADDRESS  to  met!  odistSi  320 

Address  to  volunteers,  444- 

Address  to  the   public  respecting  Lord 

Melville,  log 

Adlcin's  Funeral  Sermon,  4J4 

Aeltesteerd  kunde  des  Morgenlaenders, 

50.5." -object  ofn-his  work  to  discover 

the  meaning  sf  the   old    tradition    of 

Ederi,  with  the  four  streams  flowing 

out  of  it,  of  which    the  first  chapter 

ot    Cenesis    contains   c»ly    a   concise 

account,  ibid. 

African  Memoranda.     Vide  Beaver's. 

Agrippina.     Vide  Hamilton. 

All  Saints  Church,   Derby,  435 

Alphorfsine,  ou  la  tendresse  maternelle, 

par   Madame    de    Genlis,    520.      All 

novels  ranked  under  five  descriptions, 

ibid.       An   instance    of  the    natural 

marvellous,  ezg 

Anatomy  and    Physiology,    manual  ot, 

'.     ,.  59 

Architecture,  N*vaJ,  217 

Arithmetical  dialogue,  112. 

BALDWIN'S  Fables,  lit 

Hampton  Lecture,  by  Lawrence,  1. 
The  preJestinarian  system  of  Calvin 
totally  inconsistent  with  the  doc- 
trine cf  the  articles  ot  the  church  af 
F.ngland,  equally  irreconcileable  with 
her  liturgy  and  homilies',  snd  (he 
pnvat."  sentiments  of  the  reformers, 
ib.  The  peculiar  points  of  contra. 
Torsy  between  the  dlvinists  and 
Arminians,  of  a  i'ater  date  than 'thPxra 
fel  Ifce  established  confessions,  ibid, 
Th»  10th  and  13th  article  framed 
colely  with  an  eye  to  Roman  error, 
3.  The  Kngiish  reformation  in 
{■.ener^l  oc.  a  Lutheran  tendency, 
"  h'.ch  also  prevails  in  the  article.; 
BoHcitiyely  considered,  }.  AtguWent 
respecting  the  genera]  tendency,  ibid. 

Ai>*.  Vow.  7. 


Liable  to  material  objection?,  6- 
The  uoctrine  of  vriginal  sin  as  taught 
by  the  schoolmen,  7.  As  taught  by 
the  Lutherans,  S.  These  contending 
theories  applied  to  the  explication  of 
the  9th  article,  9.  The  opinions  of 
the  schoolmen  and  the  Romish  church. 
not  so  much,  nor  so  exclusively  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  compiler,  as  Dr. 
L.  supposes  :  references  intended  to 
he  made  to  the'  dangerous  opinions 
of  the  Pelagians  and  Anabaptists,  20. 
An  important  misrepresentation  of 
Burnet  pointed  out,  13.  The  contro- 
versy on  the  Eucharist  first  rendered 
Calvinism  a  characteristical  appel- 
lation, ibid. 
Bankers,  method  of  keeping  account? 
w'.th,  218 
Basely's  funeral  oration,  106 
Beaver's  African  memoranda,  relative 
to  an  attempt  to  establish  a  British. 
settlement  on  the  island  of  Bulama  01 
the  western  coast  of  Africa,  >9j. 
The  outline  of  the  work*  ibid.  Rea- 
sons stated  why  the  island  of  Bulama 
v.  as  fixed  upon  as  the  spot  best  cal- 
culated for  the  commencement  of  the 
plan,  ig^.  The  causes  of  the  failure 
ot  the  plan  originatingin  Europe,"  as- 
signed, ioS-  Acts  01  hostility  on  the 
part  of  the  Calypso  ;  five  men,  and 
one  v.  oman  killed,  four  men  vvound- 
edT  and  four  men,  one  woman,  and 
three  children  uken  prisoners  by  the 
natives  of  the  neighbouring  isL-s,  196. 
The  prisoners  purchased  of  king 
Bellchors  for  ?oi.  us.  81-  sterling, 
tq~.  Captain  Heavei  proceeds  toihe 
cuuntry  of  Bisugas,  for  the  purpose  of 
treating  with  the  king  ior  the  sale 
of  the  island  Euiama,  which  he 
purchase!  for  70!.  iCS.  8'J.  sterling, 
:  j8.   Dissension  orevatls  inths  touu- 
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c!'.^  5  a  large  part  nf  the  members  of 
tins  sociciy  set  sail  0:1  theit  return  to 
England  in  the  Calypso  on  the  jgth 
oi  July,  198.  Captain  Beavtr  fe« 
mains  with  ninfety  colonists;  is 
unanimously  chosen  president ;  tie 
saSteg_?s  ietit.v  their  molestations,  199. 
Another  altercation  J  the  settlement 
reduced  ;o  twenty-eight,  ibid .  The 
luxuriant    vegetation    of  the    island, 

200 
Belvil  e  House,  106 

Biilclulph's  Funeral  sermon,  433 

Bone's  Letter  to  Rose  0:1  the  poor 
laws,  208 

Boyd's  Pensr.ce  of  Huge,  icO 

British  Martial,  loi 

Bradley's  Norrisian  Essay  oh  the  in- 
ternal evidence  of  the  religion  of 
Moses,  96 

r  rowne's  Selection  from  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  323 

Brtii  rrmark's  Introduction  to  Swedish 
Grammar,  446 

lirvan  I'crdue,  Memoir?  of,  a  novel  by 
Holcroft,  14.  The  aim  of  this  work 
•  to  diffuse  the  philanthropic  doc- 
Trine,  that  proper  receptacles  for  the 
diu.triJ in  tnind are  even  more  highly 
necessary,  and  should  at  present  be 
•10  k<s  numerous  than  for  the  diseased 
in  body,'  ic.  Jack  ihe  Painter, 
Mother  Brownrigg,  Catherine  Hayes, 
Jonathan  Wild,  19.  Analysis  cf  the 
sto:\,  21.  Specimen  of  style,  22, 
et  seq. 
fttrfmari's  funeral  sermon,  433 

Bunting's  Sermon,  324 

Butterrr.an*s     Arithmetical      dialogue, 

112 

CAPPER*s     Observations     on    waste 
land,  222 

patlyle*'s  Poems,  101 

Carr's  Northern  Summer,  129.  A 
sentimental  but  peevish  traveller  ;  a 
cosmopolite  and  a  philanthropist ;  the 
village  schoolmaster  an  J  sexton  ;  the 
priUjic  ntoi'htari  laureates  of  Har- 
wich, 1^0.  Helogo.and,  ijt.  An 
epitome  ot  rot-sen' e  at  the  head  of 
every  pagfcj  ibid.  The  conspiracy  ; 
a  luxurious  dinmif  at  Copenhagen, 
132.  The  battle  of  the  second  of 
April,  ibid.  Valour  facetious,  ibid. 
'  The  author  disappointed  in  not  having 
the  honour  of  being  introduced  'o  the 
Crown  Prince,  331.  A  Tin  k  in  a 
Lutheran  Co  U  riff)  can  get  as  drunk 
'  as  a  Christian,  133.  Danes  picking 
their  teeth  with  a  fork;  interesting 
prisoners  j  excessive  sensibility  ;  Ma- 


ria's  dc'Jght,    ibid.     Description    c5 
Stockholm  ;     Sinikin    Blunderhrad  ; 
Swedish    cleanliness,  ibid.       Elegant 
periphrasis  for  an  alehouse  at  Peters- 
burg, 136.   The  Emperor  Alexander's 
passion  for    Burton  ale,  and   British 
porter,   138.     Narva,    ibid.       Draw- 
ing of  the  Brandenburg  gate,  ib. 
Cataract,  Cooper  on  the,                   44* 
Chemical,  and  agricultural  discoveries. 
Retrospect  of                                    443 
Circle  ot  the  sciences,                         i\z 
C. out's  Funeral  sermon,                    434 
Cockburnc's   Address   to    the    Methb- 
•    dists,                                                32* 
Cockin's  Rurjl  Sabbath,                    Hi 
Collet's  Sacred  Dramas,                     329 
Commerce,  Elements  of,                    «47 
Commerce   of   Great    Britain,   present 
state  of  the,                                       21a 
Confessionum  Sylloge.     Vide  Sylloge. 
Contes    Moraux    pour    1'instruction  d<". 
lajeunesse,  53% 
Conversations  on  moral  and   religious 
subjects,  224- 
Code's  funeral  Sermon,                  43- 
Cooper  on  the  cataract,  442 
Coup   d'ffiil    rapide   sur  Vienne,    468. 
Description  of  the  streets,   Sec.  ibid. 
Tie  temperature  of  Vienna,    not  to 
warm  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
latitude  in  which  it  is  placed,  (48de_ 
12  min)  ;  the  health   of  the  inhabi- 
tants much    affected  by  the  impetuo- 
sity of  the    winds,  469.     Pharmacy- 
more  successfully  cultivated  in  Vien- 
na than  in  all  the  other  towns  of  Ger- 
many, 470.      Fatality   of  the  small- 
pox;   charitable    institutions;    mo- 
derate price  of  provisions,  ibid.     No» 
merous    signs    of    taverns  and  public 
houses;    a   coffee-house    almost    en- 
'    tirely  frequented  by  Greeks  ;  the  hos- 
pitality  of  the    inhabitants   of   Vien- 
na, 47 1.  Music  in  high  request,  ibid, 
PalaCcof Sdioenbrunn,  372.    Of  Au- 
ganen  ;    the  torest  of  Prater,  ibid. 
Ciampton's    Essay  on   the   entropeon. 

Creation  of  body  and  soul,  .  22# 

Cuitesdes,  qui  ontt  precedes  et  amenes 
l'idohtrie  par  Dulaure,  507.  The 
origin  of  idolatry  lost  in  the  obscurest 
recesses  of.  Utory,  ibid.  The  author 
of  the  "book  of  Wisdom  assigns  the 
most  probable  cause,  ibid.  Princi- 
ples laid  down  by  the  author  as  ac'.ue 
to  conduct  us  in  our  wanderings,  ££8. 
Three  species  of  religious  opinions, 
each  still  ex. sting  in  the  world  pavel 
the  WaJ'  for  idolatry,  ibid.  Ingenious 
remarks  on  the  worship  of  Fcsithes, 
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ltv&\  Derivation  of  Fiermes,  510. 
Ih'.tory  ol  Mercury,  ibitt.  The  dif- 
ferent  qualities     of  Venus    analysed, 
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Curran's  Speeches,  36.     Extract  from  a 

spce-ch  uelivereubelore  th>e  lord  lieute- 
nant and  privy  council  of  Ireland,  on  a 
question  respecting  the  right  of  elec- 
tion of  lord  mayor  of  the  city  of  Dub- 
lin, between  Aldermen  Howison  and 
James,  37,  3S,  39.  Under  the  sem- 
blance o!  describing  the  character  of 
'  a 'former  chahcellbr,  Sir  Constantine 
Phipps,  the  speaker  takes  the  op- 
portunity of  pourtraying  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral  qualities  of  the  chan- 
cellor, the  Eail  of  Clare,  whom  he 
was  then  addressing,  40.  41.  Ex- 
tract from  a  speech  in  behalf  of  Mr. 
Peter  finerty  indicted  for  a  iibel ; 
the  speaker  commences  by  openly 
telling  the  jury,  that  tKey  are  packed 
and  prejudiced  against  thecausr,  ibid. 


DALLAS's  Elements  of  self-know- 
Rdge,  300.  Definition  of  man,  301, 
The  anatomy  of  the  mind,  30.;. 
The  tcyic  of  love,  305 

D.ivie'j  Letters  irom  Paraguay,  14^. 
The  author's  arrival  at  New  York, 
whither  he  had  directed  his  course, 
with  a  view  of  wandering  about  he 
knew  not  well  where  on  the  conti- 
nent of  North  America,  149.  Di- 
verted from  this  resolution  by  the 
prospect  of  a  voyage  to  botany  Bay, 
ibid.  Disgusted  with  the  Anglo- 
Americans,  on  account  of  the  short 
time  they  allot  to  their  meals,  ibid. 
The  American  women  patterns  of 
domestic  ceconomy  and  cleanliness, 
I50.  The  question  of  emigration 
considered,  r^t.  The  author  sets  out 
for  Botany  Bay  ;  is  driven  by  a  hurri- 
cane into  Monte  Video  in  the  river 
La  Plata,  152.  Attacked  by  a  dis- 
ease incident  to  Europeans,  on  their 
first  going  into  these  latitudes,  which 
compels  his  shipmates  to  leave  him 
behind,  ibid.  His 'recovery,  153.  His 
rel.ipse;  removed  by  order  of  th« 
governor  to  Buenos  Ayres,  154.  His 
restoration  to  reason;  acquiies  the 
affections  of  the  Dominicans,  ibid. 
The  population  of  Paraguay,  155. 
The  reseii  biar.ee  between  the  Indian 
tribes,  and  the  boors  of  Russia,  ibi  „ 
Specimen  of  Nc*th  American  clean- 
liness, 157.  The  author  accom- 
panies Father  Hernandez  on  a  spititu- 
al  mission  to  lhe  presidency  ol  K.oj* 
Minor,  ijg.     A  revoit  of  the  ecck- 
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siastics  anul  Indians  to  massacre  the 
Spaniards;  the  author  escapes  from  the 
generallotby  the  favour  and  precau- 
tion of  an  Indian,  who  interfered  in 
Ins  behalf  and  provided  him  with  the 
signal,  by  which    friends  were    to  be 
distinguished  from  enemies,  i£g.     Is 
packed  up  among  some  goods,  which 
ere   annually    sent   to  Buenos  Ayres 
from  the  interior  settlements,        160 
Dawson  on    the    doctrine    of    philoso- 
phical necessity,  2  iq 
Deith  of  the  Hero,                              331 
Delinquent,  gq 
Dermody,   life   of,    by  Raymond,  31^. 
Dtrmody  placed   in    the  situation   of 
Latin   and   G,reek  teacher   in   his  fa- 
ther's school  at    Ennis  in  the  county 
of  Clare,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  age, 
313.     The  influence  of  bad  example, 
3:4.      Specimens  of  his  poetry  in  hb 
tentli  yeir,  ibid.      Dermody  quits -hjs' 
1      :ie  with  only  two  shilings  in   h  is- 
;-'-cket,  and  arrives    at  Dublin,   ibid. 
•     Fi.ids  a  patron  in   the  keeper   of  an 
cb:cure  bookstall,  but  disgusted  witli 
his   situation,  engages    himself   as   a 
shop-boy  to  a  second-hand  'booksel- 
ler, where  he  attracted  the  notice  of 
Dr.   Houlton,    who  affords   him    ai 
asylum  in    his   house,    315.        The 
sensitive  linnet,  ibid.     Ho  quits    Dr. 
Houltou's,  and  engages  himself  to  a 
scene  painter  belonging  to  ihe  Dublin 
Theatre,  where  he  attracted  the  no- 
tice  of  Mr.    Owenson,   who   intro- 
duced the  youthful  poet  to  a  numerous 
and  respectable  circle  of  friends,  317. 
He  loses  through  his  misconduct  the 
exertions  of  his  Iriends,  317.     Is  pa- 
tronized by  the  Countess  of  Moira; 
enlists   as    a   private   soldier   in    the 
108th  regiment ;  arrives  in    England 
in  1794;  is  pationized  by    the  most 
illustrious  characters,  319.      Dies  in 
the  28th  year  of  his  age.                   ib. 
Dick's  Lectures  on  the  Acts,             431 
Die  Alterthumer  der  Mannussohne  aus 
der  fedar  des  grafen,                        54.3 
Dimsdale  sulphur  baths,                    223 
Diversions  of  Purley.     Vide  Tooke. 
Dix's    Treatise  on  to  s  ructing  m.2ps, 
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Doctrine  of  philosophical  necessitv,2ig 
Douglas's  Life  of  Professor  Gellert 
358.  Gellert  commences  his  stu- 
dies at  the  university  cf  Leipsic  at 
the  ;:ge  of  nineteen,  359.  An  inci 
dent  -corded  of  his  nrst  ess./  in 
the  puipit  j  Gellert  undertakes  the 
edu^a,.on  ot  two  youirg  mem 
who  resided  near  Dresden,  ibii 
'2 
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The  iirst  publication*  of  the  professor 
v. i  1 1  *u  contributions  t  >  a  work  en- 
nil.v,'  Amusement;  oi  the  Heaitand 
Understanding,'  3<0  Sublet  to  pain- 
im  atiai  ks  of  thai  mental  disorder, 
.■which  has  so  otten  and  so  fatally 
humbled  the  pride  ef  grnius,  j$6i. 
Celltrt  visits  ilu  waters  o'  Carlsbad, 
but  receive*  no  benefit  ti  om  them  ;dies 
in  the  year  1769.  alter  1  lta.ig  scene 
01   ii.km.ss   ana    despondency,      363 
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Gbahiber's  School  for  Friends,  434 

Coilei's  Sacred  Drama.;,  329 

Reynolds'  U.-.ii'i<jue'it.  99 

Dubost's  Elements  01  Commerce,  447 

Uji.t.n's  Invocation  to  Truth,  104 

EDGEWGETH's  Leonora,  215 

I  .1;  ichr   i.u'hics    miticl    vie  rittcrguts 
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E  nradnt    ol    Se It- Knowledge. 

Dallas. 
E . '..tiopn  n,  Essay  on, 
I".  ■  |  ill  de  Mau:.me  d^'  Geuiis, 
I.   s.lis    ili.aonijue    ct     Oil, que 

hranche  MacQBfirieJ 
Essay  on  the  Nature  oi  Laws, 
Eisay  Non  man, 
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447 
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537 
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Evanson's  SecondThoughts  ou  the  Tn- 

nity, 
Evcullu!   Marriage, 
Fversiield  Abbey, 
E\ ion'-  Sermon, 
Esrlanatioii 

in  on, 


95 
ibiu, 

2o3 

oi    Christ's    Ser- 
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Europe,  present  state  ol, 
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FABLES  bvBildwin,  111 

FeHowc^'f Treatise  en  death*  207 

Ferdinand  a  id  Amelia,  328 

trail  Klin's  >.L  rnoirsoi'  GeneralThomas. 

Vide  Memoirs. 
Froissait's  Chronicles.      \  ide  joanes. 
Eijiuia!  Ora;ion,  by  Bez.ely,  2o5 

CELLERT's  Life.     Vide  Douglas. 
Genu  01.  the  pusent  state  ot    Europe, 

Gooi's  Luci  etuis.     Vide  Lucretius. 
Got.:,  observations  ou  the,  97 

Grammar,   Swedish    introduction      to, 

446 
Guide  to  Knowledge  and  Virtue,      224 

HAMILTON'S  Ajrifpnan  188 

11.  Ime's  Pilgrim  of  the  Cioss,  215 

Hewat's  $ermo*s,  97 

II;  toireue  I 'occupation   de  la  Baviere, 

I  .,;   N.  I'  rascois  .Ic-Neuichaleau,  5,1  >- 

Tne    dtaiii   oi    Maxui.i.ian    Joscjh, 


Elector  of  B**ari»,  w!f  diej  in  1.777, 
ex  ites  the  desire  of  the  hcu;e  oi 
Austrii  to  pet  possession  of  his  d<>- 
mujicns,  ibid.  Chaiactcr  of  Joseph 
]  I . 


ILst<ire  de  Tastronomie, 
Historien  ae  la  J .  u  1 1 1  s > e , 
Hirsch ell's  funeral  SVnnon, 
HoUrou's    Bran   Fcidue. 

an. 
Hu;o,  Penance  of. 
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Hymns  by   Keyrac,  translated,  431 

INIQUITY,  minor  of,  2O9 

h.voL.tion  to  Iruih,  1^-1 

Interesting  conversations  on  moral. ana 

rci.g.ons  subjects,  224 

Italy,    travels   through.      Vide   Kotze- 

bue. 

JOHN'S    Etymological   exercisr  on  the 
Lai  in  grammar,  112 

Johnstone's  reply  to  Smith,  109 

John.s'  translation  of  Froissart's  Chro- 
nicles,   22,5.        Character    ol    Eioi.-.- 
jart  as   delineated    by    M.deSt.  Pa-- 
l.i\e,  ibid.      His  residence  in  England 
between  the  years     1360   and    13(16- 
Obtains    permission,    while    yet    at- 
tached to  the  service  of  his  royal  pa- 
troness, Philippa,  queen   of   Edward, 
to   travel    through     various    parts   of 
Europe,  e?7-  In  1369,  '  a  ins  lost  his 
patron*.*,     he     retired  to  the  liw ng 
or   Lestines,  where  the   publicans   in 
a  short  time   received   500    iraucs   o! 
h.s  money,  ibid.     In  1384  he  appears 
in  the  new  character  ot  clerk,  ot  the 
chapel    to    Guy,  Count  de    Eiois,  at 
whose  instigation  he  continues!)!'  un- 
finished history,    ibid,     in    1 3 S S ,  he 
again  sets    off  on   his    travels;   is  ac- 
companied by  a  worthy  1. night  named 
Espaing  du  l.von  ;    h  13   reception    at 
the  court  of  Count  Gaston  de  Fr.x. 
2c 3,  ot  sea.      The  marriage  of    the 
Countess  of  Boulogne  with  the  Duke 
of  Berri,  drew  him  to  Avignon,  where 
a  robbery  was  committed    upon    h:m. 
wiiich    lie  celebrated  in  a  poem*  230. 
In    1305,   afier  a  twinty-scven    Jfeais 
abseuee,  he  appears  once  more  in  Eng- 
land at  the  shrine  of  Thomas  'a  Be.-- 
.  ket  ;     his   stay    in    England    dd    not 
exceed  three  or  tour  months,   but   hjs 
history  is  cminucd  to   the  death    ot 
Richard    in    1399 ;    the   time   or'  h;s 
death  uncertain,  231.      Kemaiks  on 
iotnc  ol  Froissart's  peculiar  excellen- 
cies,   232.      The  spirit    of  chivalry 
the    most    prominent  feature    of   the 
.ije    in   which  he  liveJ,  233,     Th« 
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brhaviou.  lEKina  Edward  after  the  researches  W'tP  &e  rroperties  oi 
battle  of  Caln'i?  to  lus  pVis^nftV,  a  sprit  _•  w.-;er,  itjj  Water  an  ear.y 
striking  example  of  ctur'.ev.  -towards  subject  of  H*BlvJt>1  rrsejidi  ;  \  ct 
a  v.in,ju:shcc  er.rmy,  in  the  cJoirfAst  tbtr-  w  s  \io  uile  on  win.  Ii  t  ■■  gou:-:d 
afforded  By  h.s  different  iSSr^si  to  fe  ph  -  |  ''..->;!  notice  of  the  catfces 
the  traitor  Chamy,  and  the  garHnt  operate.:,  till  chtbuftty  b-  van  to  l..y 
Kibeaumonr,  234,  et  secj.  Vain  op-n  the  vvoncVrs  of  nature,  ^.94. 
fiiV'Y  considered  as  an  indelible  Scarcer'  noticed  hefoie  the  dap,  of  , 
blemish  in  a  knight  or  -ijnir*.  235.  Boyle,  29.-,.  Labours  e!  Hoffmann, 
In  Ins  description;  of  banki,  l-'ru.s-  ShSj*,  .-...u  Black  .examine.!,  ibid, 
sart  shews  the  hand  of  a  master,  236.  YV.i.-r  proved  by  chemical  expcii- 
'  'JSs tract  of «;»  affecting  inci.ieit  wnich  m  iv.<  to  be  a  true  solvent  01  ie,d, 
occurred  after  the  battle  of  Auray,  206  .Opinions  of  Sir'Cit  o  H.k.-r,  Dis. 
237.  An  early  instance  of  our  na-  Hch.-rdc  1  and  Penivai  on  the  sub- 
tional  superiority  in  naval  affairs  over  j c c t ,  h y 7  Symptoms  of  d  i>easc  thcre- 
oui  ueighbuius,  2*8.  broiss-n's -,-x-  by  pi6.iii*c.r,  \i*$i  Th.-r.ioic  con- 
cellence  in  descriptive  scenery,  239.  rnoii  and  genual  .inVetioiiK  w  hich  are 
Refects  o!  FrqissaH*s  history  ;  die  auiibuu-.l  to  water  coniaminatcd  by- 
vast  i'mport.n  ce  of  the  work  to  our  lead,  aic  prn  ot  t lie  stomach,  299. 
national  historians,  241.  Translated  C  s.'.s  111  which  the  symptoms  woe 
by  Lord  Berners  111  the  reif.il  of  uncommon,  ih  d.  The  o- rurience 
Ilcnr'y  Vlil.  merits  and  defect,  of  winch  first  convince  i  the  author  that 
the     present     trans. ation     examined,  r-flnyxipn  water  is  to  be  ranked  among 

•  n  et  sect.  ine  mhs^rfces  which    have  the  most 

■jurnev  of  life;                                       329  direct    and    1  (jwerful  influence  on  the 

uvenj.'e  Perceptor,                                444  animal    ojeonorny,    383       The  hypo- 
thesis adopted  by  Dr    J. in.be,  its  giv- 

KNIGMT's  Funeral  S  rmon,           4-3  ing   art   adequate    explanation    of  the 

fcoi*e-buc's   Travels,  8;.      The    list  oi  generation  of  human    dUtascs,    384. 

thoMtwhp  are  to  be  excluded  from  the  On      the     sciophula,     consumption, 

inestimable  privilege  of  reading    tins  cancer,  and  gout,                                 387 

book,  ibid.     The  instinctive  passion  Liwrence's    Hampton    Lecture.       Vide 

for  variety  to  which   Mr.  K.    is  sen-  Hampton. 

Btt'JiY   disposed    to    ascribe    the    pro-  Lectures  on  the  Acts,                            431 

pensity   of  man  to  visit  remote  court-  Lecture,  Bampion.      vido  Bampton. 

tries,    85-      The  delights   of  a  morn-  Leonora  by  Edgwcrtb,                           215 

ing  spent  amidst   the  Apennines    de-  Leturs  to  a  young  Udy.      Vide  West, 

cribed  in  a  silly  letter  from  B.irberini;  Letter  on  Pint's,  .dciith,                          44,3 

a    dreaming      enthusiast  and    agreat  L<  wes,  tut  moirs  of.      Vide  Memoirs, 

lover  of  coffee,  86.      A  comet  speci-  Lilienthalis.  jit  Beirachtugcn,  512.  Fcttr 

men  of  what  the  modern  race  ofweep-  new  planets  called    from   the    names 

ing   travellers   substitute    for    thought  o;  the  discoverers,  Herschcll,  Pia/.zi, 

and  description,  ibid.  The  mischievous  Olbers,   and    Harding,     513.      From 

diligence   with     which     the     author  the    hetmlz    attending    two  of  these 

seixes    on   every  occasion  afforded  by  planets  it  is  evident  that  their  atmos- 

the  ignorance,  the  folly,  or  the  super-  pherfs    must  be   considerably  higher 

stition  of  mankind,   to  make  religion  and   denser  than  that   ot  pur  earth, 

the  object  of  insipid  and  blasphemous  S>4 

drollery,   89.     Contrast   between  the  Linnaeus.      Vide  Maton. 

strceti  of  Naples  and  Paris,  S9.    Ac-  Logan's  Poems,  375.      Marks  of  a  feel* 

cunt  ot  the  professions  of  Ictter-wri-  ing    heart,    a    cultivated  taste,   and  a 

ters    and    letter- readers    at     Naples  ;  power   of   expressing     himself    with 

criticism  on    the    picture   ot    Nathan  peculiar  terseness  and  ea*e?    discerm- 

and     David,     91.        Kayserman    the  be    in    L's  composition,    377.      The 

painter    and    pig-seller,    ibid.       Ac-  Braes  of     Yarrow,    378.      Dialogue 

count  of  the    chambers   cf  the    dead  between   two   lovers,    375.     Ode  on 

in    the    church    of    the      Capuchins,  the  death  of  a  young  lady,                 ib. 

ibid.      The  hardy  courage  and  genrr-  Love,  pleasures  ot.      Vide  Stewart, 

out   'loyalty  of    the  Tyroiesc,  93,    ct  Lowj-'u's    method    of  keeping  accounts 

sen.  with    bankers   ill    town    ai.e  country, 

2  iS 

J.A.MBE  on  constitutional  disease',  mi  Lowe's  V;rses  on  Nelson,                  331 


INDE  X. 


I.uceock  on  the  nature  and  property  of 
Woo!,  gZ0 

Lucic-tius,  translated  by  Good,  167. 
Remarks  on  a  few  English  translations 
from  the  LMin  poets,  168  O.  Dry- 
den's  Virgil,  Francis's  and  Bosca- 
wen's  Horace,  Grainger's  Tibullus, 
ftitius.  Garth's  Ovid,  Rowe's  Lu- 
can;  Holiday's  Dryden's,  Cr-teche's, 
Tate's,  Madan's,  Owen's,  Marsh' s, 
Rhon'es's,  Guiord's  Juvenal,  iQc. 
Drummond's  and  Brewster's  Per- 
sius,  170.  The  preface  of  Good's 
Lucretius  examined,  171.  The  scanty 
materials  extant  for  composing  a 
life  of  Lucretius,  ibid.  The  affecta- 
tion of  leducing  the  real  terminations 
of  personal  appellations  to  the  verna- 
cular idiom  of  the  language,  to  which 
each  individual  may  belong,  172. 
Translation  of  a  passage  from  Horace, 
173.  Discovery  of  a  manuscript  at 
Pompeii,  174.  Quotation  from  Lu- 
cretius, 178,  et  seq.  Ditto.  417, 
et  seq.  The  affected  closeness  of 
his  transition, under  the  false  idea  of 
terse  compression,  occasionally  leads 
Mr.  G.  into  arrant  nonsense,  419. 
Camoens  not  an  unsuccessful  imita- 
tor among  the  moderns,  420.  Quota- 
tions, 428,  et  seq. 

Luxmoore's  manual  of  anatomy  and 
physiology,  99 

MACALLUM's  Travels  in  Trinidad, 
45.  Governor  Picton,  46.  Colonel 
Fullarton,  47.  The  policy  of  raising 
black  corps  questionable,  ibid.  The 
over  proportion  of  the  black  to  the 
■white  population  in  West  India  is- 
lands, 48.  The  transportation  of  a 
number  of  Highlanders  recommended, 
ibid.  Objections  to  the  pla»,  49. 
An  account  of  a  bituminous  lake, 
ibid.  Horrors  of  West  India  slavery, 
50.  The  fine  for  the  murder  ofa 
slave,  eleven  pounds  four  shillings, 
iji.  Anecdote  of  the  mutder  of  a 
negro  by  a  militia  man,  ibid.  Ano- 
ther anecdote  of  the  most  barbarous 
and  wanton  cruelty,  52.  Mr.  Macal- 
luvn's    stvie   examined,     54,  et   seq. 

Machoiochie's     Naval      Arduteoure, 

217 
JIadoc.      Vide  Southey. 
Manchester  Soriety.    Vide  Memoirs  of 

Lucretius.      Vide  Goo.l. 
Manual     of  anatomy    and   physiolcry, 

Maps,  treatise   on    the  construction  <>f, 

1 1  1 
Miiiuers',  insti  nation  fq,  44S 


Maton's  funeral  View  of  t*r»  WrW  ! 
of  Linntxus,  by  Pulter.cy,  '5.  Por- 
trait of  Fuhetiey,  57  Puiteney  ap- 
prenticed to  an  apothecary  j  opens 
shop  at  Leicester;  his  cccvpa.ion 
not  the  most  constant  ;  his  Calvinis- 
tic  brethren  preferring  the  comforts 
of  prayers  to  those  of  bolusses,  -whiie 
the  higher  bred  episcopalians  de- 
spised altogether  the  stuff  ofa  Pres- 
byterian apothecary,  57.  Takes  his 
diploma  at  Edinburgh  ;  arrives  in 
Lo.idon,  58.  Is  patronized  by  the 
Earl  of  Bath,  who  died  at  the  ex- 
piration ofa  year,  ibid.  Retires  to 
Bi.ihdford  in  Dorsetshire  ;  pub- 
lishes the  «  general  View  of  the 
Writings  of  Linnaeus  ;'  dies  by  an 
attack  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs 
in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age, 
leaving  an  affluent  fortune,  59.  His 
museum  bequeathed  to  the  Linneaen 
Society,  ibid.  The  birth  of  Linnaeus 
announced  with  minute  particularity, 
as  having  happened  betweeen  twelve 
'  and  one  o'clock  in  the  night  dividing 
the  12-22  and  13-22  of  May,  which 
is  described  as  a  delightful  season  be- 
tween the  months  of  frondescence 
and  flore:cence,  62.  Linnaeus  goes 
to  school  ;  more  learning  whipped 
into  boys  than  was  ever  whipt  out  of 
them,  ibid.  Linnaeus  narrowly  es- 
capes being  apprenticed  to  a  shoe- 
maker ;  goes  to  the  University  of 
Lund,  which  he  quits  for  Upsal ;  eats 
when  he  can,  and  patches  his  shoes 
■with  folded  paper  ;  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  Celsius;  obtains  pu. 
pi  Is  ;  goes  to  Lapland  ;  on  his  return 
to  Stockholm  presented  by  the  aca- 
demy of  science  with  ten  pounds, 
ibid.  Delivers  lectures  to  a  numer- 
ous audience  at  seven  shillings  a. 
head ;  dislodged  from  this  employ- 
ment by  Dr.  Rosen,  63.  Makes -an 
effort  to  obtain  a  rich  wife  ;  the  lady 
is  willing,  the  mother  is  not;  Lir.- 
nseus  goes  to  Holland,  and  takes  hi; 
doctor's  d-gree;  from  thence  to 
Ert gland  and  Paris;  returns  to  Stock- 
holm; his  success  with  two  patients 
brings  him  into  notice,  63  Medals 
stiuck  to  immortalize  his  memory  ; 
he  is  pensioned,  ennobled,  and  Creit- 
ed  a  knight  of  the  Polar  Star,  ibid. 
Piques  himself  on  Ins  diccov«ry  of 
the  mystical  power?  of  the  nrsmber 
five;  congratulates  himseif  0.1  being 
styled  Princeps  Bota  licorutn,  ib. 

M-irtiai  British,  102 

MuXey's  •  Trafalgar,     •  3:1 
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Medicine, 

Cooper  on  the  Catanct,  44a 

CriniLf    i'o   Essay  pa  the  entropeon, 

9.  if) 

Lamijc's  Researches  into  the  proper- 
ties of  spring  waters,  and  treatise  on 
cof  Mitutional  diseases,  300 

Luxm.o.c's  Manual  of  anatomy  and 
physiology,  93 

Willan  on  cutaneous  diseases,         140 
.  W-hateiy's. Cases  of  two  extraordinaty 
polypi  removed  from  the  nose    335 

■        on  strictures  of  the  uie- 

thra,  442 

Traite  d'education  physique  des  en- 
fans,  539 
Memoirs  of  Agrippina,   1  88-     Contains 
nothing  to  distinguish   them  from  a 
novel,                                   ibid,  et  seq. 
« ■-  of  Charles  Lee  Lewes,   con- 
taining anecdotes,   historical  and  bio- 
graphical, of  the  English  and  Scottish 
stages  during  a  period  of  forty  years, 
2.0?.     The  first  appearance  of  Mrs. 
Siddons  at  Dublin,  whimsically  cele- 
brated in   an   Irish  newspaper,   204. 
Moses  Kean's  wooden  leg.     Dots  to 
i's  and  strokes  to  t's.     Dundee  Dip, 

20J 
of    General    Thomas,     by 


9 


Franklin,  255.  General  T.  goes  to 
India  in  the  year  1782,  in  the  capa- 
city of  a  sailor,  and  having  desertedhis 
ship,  wan  iered  for  some  time  over  the 
peninsula,  until  he  was  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  Begum  Sumroo,  and 
afterwards  in  that  of  Appakandarow, 
a  Mahratta  chieftain,  from  whom  he 
received  as  a  subsidy  for  the  forces 
he  commanded,  some  districts  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Delhi.  Is  compel- 
led to  take  refuge  within  the  Biitish 
frontiers  in  1801",  and  soon  after  dies 
on  the  road  to  Calcutta  in  1802. 
Extracts,  257  et  passint 

of  the  Literary  and  Philoso- 


phical Society  of  Manchester,  i6». 
The  effects  of  opium  on  the  living 
bodies  of  animais,  162.  The  ma- 
chinery of  the  ancient  epic  poem,  ib. 
Alterations  in  the  opinions  now  hel4 
regarding  the  communication  of  a  red 
colour  to  the  bones  in  the  living  ani- 
mal bodies  by  the  internal  exhibition 
«jf  madder,  ib.  The  use  and  abuse 
pf  popular  sports  and  exercises,  163. 
An  experimental  inrju-ily  into  the  pro- 
portions of  the  several  elastic  fluids 
constituting  the  atmosphere,  164. 
Pf  the-  tendency  of  elastic  fluids  to 
diffusion  through  each  other,  165. 
*fiie   3 .j sorption   of  elastic  fluids  by 


water  *»3  other  liquids,  in:  J."  Of  a 
property  possL-sse.1  hy  caouichnuc  at 
a  certain  temperature  of  commun. eat- 
ing a  s?nsation  of  heat  to  the  lips 
when  drawn  out  upon  them,  16*6. 
D.ilton's  theory  of  gaseous  mixtures 
considerec1,  ibid, 

Methodists,  ad.iress  to,  320 

Meyler's    Poetical    amusement  on   the 
journey  of   lite,  320 

Mineral  waters,  treatise  on,  109 

Mtrror  ot   iniquity,  209 

Moral  and  reugious   subjects,    conver- 
sations on,  224. 

NAVAL  Architecture,  217 

Necessity,  philosophical,  ki'j 

Nelson's  life,  443 

,  by  White,  444 

— — —  tomb,  103 

Norrisian  essay,  '  <jt» 
Northern  Summer.     Vide  Carr. 
Nove  IS. 

Alphonsjne,  5*0 

Agrippina,  .188 

Belville  House,  106 

Bryan  Perdue,  14 

Charles  and  Cecilia,  j2& 

Edgworth's  Leonora,  215 

Eventful  Marriage,  329 

Eversfield  Abbey,  ibid. 

Ferdinand  and  Amelia,  g°S 
Helme's  Pilgrim  of  the  cross,       215 

OBSERVATIONS  en  the  gout,       97 

— on     Dimsdale     sulphur 

baths,  223 

Ode  on  Nelson's  death,  33a 

Origin  of  the  present  war,  ,  327 

PALMYRA,  by  Peacock,  210 

Parental  duties,  summary  of,  224. 

Paraguay,  letters  from.     Vide  Davie. 

Parkinson's  tour  in  America,  24. 
Avowedly  written  for  the  purpose  of 
yilifying  America.  Misfortunes  at- 
tend the  author  on  the  outset  of  his 
voyage,  25.  The  author  treats  Ge- 
neral Wasnington  with  great  frank- 
ness, 26.  The  hatred  of  the  Ame- 
ricans against  the  English,  27.  Aiso 
and  likewise  an  anecdote,  ibid. 

Parkinson's  Observations  on  the  gout, 

97 

Partridge's  >ermon,  207 

Peacock's  Palmyra,  210 

Peacock's  Observations  on  the  W.aier  at 
the  Dimsda'e  new  sulphur  bath.:;,  213 
Peers'  Seatomaji  prize  poem,  a'i-j 

Penance  of  Hugo,  i~r> 

Pilgrim  of  the  cross,  215 

Pm's  death,  knar  en,  4 15 


INDEX 


■plain  man's  epistle  to  every  child  of 
Adam,  q7 

Piayfan's  letter  to  the  author  of  tnc 
examination  of  Stewart's  short  stale.*' 
ment  ot   ia^ts,  260 

Treasures  ot  Love.     Vide  Stewart. 

Flutarque  des  Jcunes  d-moiselles, 

Vol '.'pi  removed  lioni  the  nose, 

r  p  t  t  r  v , 

Boyd's  Penance  01  Hugo, 
British  Martial, 
Carlisle's"  Poems, 
C'ockin's  Rural  SjbSs'h, 
Death  ol  (be  Hero, 
Duncan's  Invocation  to  Truth, 
Edward's  A!!  Saints'  Church, 
Eitxgetxtd's  Nelson's  Tomb, 
Geod"s  Lucretius, 
Logan's  Poerr.s, 
Lowe";  Verifei  on  Ne'-on, 
4'ladoi,  by  bouthty, 
Maxey'*  Ode  on  1  rafatgarj 
Meyler'i  Journey  ot  Life, 
Our  on  Neison's  Leaio, 
P.  acock 's  Piftwyra* 
Peer's  Seaionicn  pine  p&erri, 
Prime's  Creek  Ode, 
Utishton's  Poems. 
Spenser  by  Told, 
Stewart's  Pleasures  of  Love, 
Summerset's  Po'ems, 
Tremenhecre!s  Trat.i'gar, 
Wright's  Translation  of  de  Reyr.\c"s 
hyfnns,  439 

Postscript  to  Stewajfi  statement  of 
tacts  relative  to  the  election  of  Pro- 
testor Leslie,  260 
Preponde  tiie  Maritime  et  Commrr- 
ciae  de  Grande  Bre  ague,  par  M. 
Mc  nbrion,  449.  Tlv  lavo.nLe  as- 
sumption oi  the  author  is,  that  the 
prosperity  ot  Great  Biitain  is  founded 
en  the  ruin  01  other  states,  4,50.  The 
reverse  proved,  45O,  and  451.  France 
czn  never  beeome  a  gicat  trading 
Ration  urdcr  Buonaparte,  452.  Li- 
berty the  tutelary  divinity  of  com- 
merce, 453.  Conduct  of  Great  Britain 
towards     neutral  povyers     defended, 

•456 

Present  State  of  Europe,  325 

Present  War,  origin  cf,  327 

Protest  against  scenic  exhibitions,      224 

l'rym's'  Greek  Ode,  29.    Construction 

of  the  plan  objectionable, ibid,  Pait,of 

the  execution  less  commendable  than 

the    rest,  specified,  31.       Quotation, 

35 

Parley,  Diversions  of.     Vide  Tooke. 

FAYMOND's  Lifeof  Dcrmody.  Vlii 
Dejr.ioav. 
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Rexueil  d 'Observations  eJc  7.eo!og':e  tJt 
d'anatomic  compare,  534 

Rcgence  du  due  d'Orn»ans,  p.ir  M.ir- 
n)onteL52  5.  Remarks  on  tt  e  study 
and  compilation  of  history,  526.  Bow 
the  author  came  to  be  digiiif:;u  with 
the  high  offiec  of  historiographer,  52-. 
The  commencement  otthe  eighteenth 
century,  a  rich  and  feitile  field  lor 
the  cultivation  of  historians,  52? 

Re  ard  qil  the  present  state  ol  the 
commerce  of  Great  Britain,  a  10 

Retrospect  of  philosophical,  mechanical 
discoveries,  449 

Rtyrac's  Hymns,  439 

Rose  cfn  the  poor  laws,  Bone's  letter  t<>, 

208 

Rural  Sabbath,   Cockln's,  2i  1 

Rush'.on's  Poem»,  439 

SABBATH,  Rural,  211 

Saunders's  Treatise  on  mineral  waters, 
Scenic  Eiivbitions,  protest  against,  2.24 
School  lor  Friend:,  4.J4 

Seutouan  Prize  poem.Peeis's,  2  1  3 

Se.euions  nomine  Old  and  New  Testa. 
mei.it,  3:3 

SlNfiLlStSMONS. 

Adkin's  Sermon  on  Nels-n,  434 

Biiely's  Funeral  Oration,  20Z 

Eiddtilph's  Sermon  on  Nelson,  433 
Bulman  's    u  tto,  4^3 

Bunting's  Sermon,  324 

Clouts  Sermon  on  Kelson,  ibid. 

Cooke's  ditto,  432 

Eyton's  Sermon,  2c8 

Hirscheh's  Sermon  on,  Nelson,  433 
Knight, s  ditto,  433 

Partridge's  Sermon,  2D; 

Style'*  Sermon  on  Nelson,  433 

Toogood's  Sermon,  3~- 4 

Warner's   ditto,  j~4 

Wood's    ditto,  4,'i4 

Young's  ditto,  4H 

Smith's  Remarks  on  the  report  of  M. 
Chaptal  to  the  Consuls  of  Fiance,  ic8 

Sjoulhey'-s  Madoc,  72.  The  introduc- 
tion parodied;  the  puff  poetical,  and 
the  puff  medicinal ;  "Thalaba  ured 
by  the  author  as  a  phylactery  ;  meta- 
physical and  revolutionary  poets  ; 
poetry  once  depicted  as  a  beautiful 
female  holding  a  musical  instrument 
in  one  hand,  and  while  the  other 
sweeps  the  chords  she  seems  listening 
to  the  voice  of  inspiration,  which 
comes  from  heavtn  ';  the  muse  at  the 
close  &f  the  eighteenth  century,  a 
subject  for  the  humbler  art  of  the 
caricaturist,  74,  The  passage  of  L'j- 
cian.frorri  which  the  author's  mctto 
is   taken,    vii.d, cited ;    paxu  ol    M- . 


INDEX. 


Sout'nev's  Thalabs  compared  to  the 
grinding  ofthe  hurdy  gurdy,  some  to 
tie  dissonant  clang  ot   marrow  bones 

v/#oid  cic.ivi.rs,  and  some  to  the  rapid 
rapiing  harmony  ot'  the  s.iit-boxj  j6. 
The  preface  examined,  ibid.  The 
subject  considered;  the  great  fault 
the  want  ol 'unity  ot  design,  80 

Speeches,  Cunan's.      Vide  Curran. 

$j  e:^ser.      Vide  Todd. 

Souvenirs  Les  de  M.  le  Comt«  de  Cay- 
ius,  473.  Anecdotes  relating  to  the 
gniv*tt'  conduct  of  ike  Count  il'QIiva- 
r-z.  prime  minister  to  Philip  IV  of 
Suai.i,     4.74.      The    secret   and    true 

£ -cause  s  which  banished  Mile,  de  la 
I'ayette  frorri  the  court  of  Lou's  XI II. 
anil  the  intrigues  of  Cardinal  Rich. 
lieu  to  proiUie  her  departure,  475. 
Anglomania,  477 

Statistique-  Elemental  re  de  la  France, 
par  Peuchet,  494.  Natural  ett'ects  of 
•Commerce  on  civilization,  40,5. 
■lingiish  fVi.mce  first  reduced  o 
a  system  by  Sir  W.  I'eity  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  497.  The 
public  schools  of  Fa:is,  40,8.  .  Popu- 
lation ol  Paris,  ibid.  Tlie  numler 
and  power  of  tribunals,  499.  Popu- 
lation of  the  French  erripire,  51  0  On 
longevity  and  the  relative  proportions 
efage  to  the  population,  50I.  An- 
nual births  and  deaths,  ibid.  Torti- 
torial  productions;  product  ot  la- 
bour, y-jj.      The    national  forces    of 

404 


yJS- 


the  French  empne, 
Stewait's  I'ltasurcs   of 


love,  iNt. 


epic  poeml distinguish  tlit  prestntday 
♦from  any  which  has  elapsfd  since  the 
■dea.'h  ot  the  indefatigable  B  lack  more, 
all  ot  them  defective  except  Cumber- 
land's Calvary,  and  1'ye's  Allied, 
ibid.  The  genius  of  Greece  declined 
more  than  the  judgment;  but  the 
contrary  was  the  ca-.e  v^iih  Rome, 
184.  Something  similar  b,.s  occurred 
in  the  literary  hiator)  or  our  a\rn 
ci  miry,  ibid.  '1  he  faults  which 
di,£jure  the  psoes  01  Mr.  Stewart, 
are  a  profusion  of  glaring  colouri::.;, 
a,  di  play  ot  sijieratfia  or  t;.v:  i 
language,  -a  nHiituuue  o!  ambiguous 
euithc.s,  ,.\-e.  ibid. 

■> P..mph!fts  relative  to  the  c!re- 

tion  of  a  mathematKni  professor  in 
the  University  «f  L'djubuigh, examin- 
ed, a  60 
-3;ow.-r's  Typographical  marks  Cjfd  in 
correcting  prod  sheets,    .               44.; 

Strictures  ofthe  Urethra,  44. 

Siruensf,  eiue  Skisse.  .-  ■, 

JSwlt's  FunirV  Serinoh,  a  3 


Summerset's  Poems,  |i  4 

Suicide,  Le,  xjg 

Swedish    Grammar,     introduction  .tu, 

Syllogc  Confessiotuim,  113.  The  Aw- 
hdence,  moderation,  and  forbearao.ee 
which  was  maintained  in  different  de- 
grees by  some,  but  in  a  very  lattdabJe 
and  exemplary  degree  in  all  tie  pub- 
lic confessions  of  all  tha  ffeiwyffat 
churches  at  the  period  of  the  re  fo  mu- 
tton, respecting  those  arduous  and 
mvsterious  doctrines.,  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  divine  pcedctima'twji. 
with  the  iv  1 U  and  powers  of  the 
natural  man,  2nd  the  operations  and 
offices  ofthe  Holy  Ghost,  115..  A 
distinction  to  he  made  between  t:h? 
private  sentiments  and  writings  of 
Luther,  Melancthon,  or  Calvin,  su  L 
those  woiks  which  tbey  were  iniliierot 
to  compile  for  public  use,  ibid.  En- 
chiridion Thcologicum,  117.  The 
negligence  and  oscitanc-y  of  the  Cla- 
rendon editors,  119.  Lue  of  Hooker, 
ilj.  Typographical  errors  both  off 
the  Lie  and  works  are  -numerous; 
ai.d  important  to  a  very  disgraceful 
device,  ibid.  List  of  errors, -w hick 
Materially  affect  the  sense,  122.  Th- 
homhies,  247.      List  oi  triors,  £40., 

ei  st>|. 

LAVLOR's   Instruction  ta   mariners. 


ties, 


Summary  of  parental  S«- 
E24 
Children's  true  guide  ta 
knowledge  and  -virtue,  il»i<i. 

Thirlwall's    Protest  against  ficenic  «r- 
hibitiou,  ibid- 

Thomas,  General,   Fr*nklar»'s  memoirs 
of.     Vide  Memoirs. 

Thought   o\\  the  treation   of  the  hu- 
man body  and  soul,  220 

■ on  the  state  ofGreat  Britain 

and  France,  4CO 

on  the  state  ofGreat  Britain 

and  France,  at  the  close  of  Mr.  Pitt?* 
lite  and  administration,  40O-  The 
magnitude,  influence,  and  energy  $S 
the  French  empire,  .101.  Chara*  k" 
of  Bonaparte,  402.  Three  several 
setus  when  universal  monarchy  dtSerft- 
Kited  the  independence  of  Luriv.p-.c-, 
405.  Of  the  invasion.,  -uf  England, 
4oj.  With  whafjusticethe  F.mpetror 
Fraiuij  is  reprbbsted  for  concludiiug 
the   peace   of   Prssbu-g    co icsidrred, 

4^  -' 

Todd's   Spiesser;  41.    The  Te.qa't  i;e. 

in  tM    JLlitOt    ot   SfCRHEC,     ihif.      ZSi 
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j>.i  Ogress  of  poetical  taste  from  the 
j  cvival  of  literature,  41 1.  The  Fairy 
Qpeeoe  edited  by  Hughes,  Spence, 
Marion,  Upton,  a [,d  Hind,  413,  et 
scrj.  Lx-tmination  ot  Todd's  edi- 
<  ion,  41.5 

Toilette  des  carries,  535 

'!'< og.>o,i  's  Sermon,  323 

Touke's  Diversions  of  Purlev,  66.   The 
•minor's  ind«-fa:cgabie    spirit    ot    in- 
trigue ;    how  he  became  an  early  mas- 
ter of  that  sysfeJh  ot  popular  delusion, 
■called  patriotism  ;   appe .ired  in  ali  the 
great    contention  is    with     government 
from       the    ccminen-.cn  ent    ot     the 
#m  rtcan  war,    to  the   French  revo- 
!u:.or.  ;     how    lie   wa;    taken  in    one 
ol    tlicse    enlerprizrs,     and      Geneial 
M.msn-ld  retuseo  hiin    his  liberty  on 
parole,    uom  a  misco:.cep:ion,   or  as 
the,  author  affirms,  from  a  perversion 
of  liie  ir.canmgof  a  conjunction,   67. 
Publishes  his  *  Letter    to    Dunning,' 
which  made   a    considerable    impres- 
sion on  etymologists  ;  the  advantages 
ol  this  impress. on  lelt  by  Mr.Tooke  ; 
the  '  Diversions  of    Pin  ley1  a  dilata- 
tion only  of   the  pamphlet  addressed 
to  Dunning,  68-     A  subscription   for 
An  annuity  for  the  author,  ibid.     The 
episcopal  antagonist  in  the  first  volume 
exchanged  in  the  second  for  Sir  Fian- 
cis  Burden,  the  most  docile   ana   im- 
plicit of  his  pupils,  the  sure  and  pro- 
found Bosville  excepted,   ibid.     The 
*  Rights  of  Man  ;'    right  and  wronj  ; 
definition     of    right    and     left,     71. 
Right  no  other  than  rectus  (rogituni) 
f:om   regere,  123.      Tiie    pea  le  of 
Melinda  a  polished    and    flc:r  .-hi.:g 
people,  left-Inn. led,  i.bid.  The  decided 
and  inftilible  Wimbledon  era'jle.ia^. 
The  God  of  Home  To.oke,  and   the 
God  ot  Thomas  Paine   are  essentially 
{different  being,,  though   both  are  de- 
nominated the  God  of  Nature,   126. 
Godwin  soars  above  them  ;   Sweoen- 
korg  and  Brothers;   Aicishaw,  da;  e- 
ling  in   irons,   128.      Tooke  assumed 
the  character   of     a    philosopher  to 
destroy  the    error   of  abstraction;,   as 
the  Parisian  anarchists   assumed   the 
appellation  of  pa/riots  to  destroy,  not 
preserve   their  eavniry,    274.     The 
•land  ofvbuils  invaded,     2~.i.    John- 
son,     Stcjens,    aiid     Malcne,     276. 
The  anatomy  of  dancing,  277.  Quo- 
tations, passim.    Derivation  of  truth, 
064,  et  se^.       Of    adjectives,    368. 
Of    abbreviations.       37pt     et     stq. 
Character  of  Mr.  Tooke  371 

Tjji  in  America.     Vide  Pari-iason. 


Tour  in  Zealand,  iti  the  year  tSol,  T»y 
a  native,  285-  The  fsm'dnWs  whicrt 
ex  s:s  amoig  the  continental  nations 
for  inr.ta  ing  whatev.er  is  English, 
285-  The  monument  erevie.i  ui  the 
Ttcftiity  of  CopenT'tMgfti  to  com- 
rjoepiorate  the  (  manrir-ation  ot  the 
Duiih  peasaiuiy,  z9,t  .  I  i-staii.c 
of  disinterested  heroism  which  look 
place  in  the  year  :71c,  m  a  battle  be- 
tween the  Dan'sii  and  Swedish  fleet*,. 
200-  The  lojj  l;y  of  the  Danes  to 
tneir  piince  exhibited  in  a  striking 
instance,  2<j3 

Townshend's  Sermons,  Iqi.    .  Reas-bns 
•  ot  publicatioi.  stated  ;  contents,   ibid. 

et  sec^. 

Transactions,  Eai:Pfop|>icai,  of  the 
llo,  al  Society  ot  London,  337.  The 
differences  in  the  m.gneiic  needle^, 
on  board  the  Invrstig.ttiir,  arisliia  from 
an  alteration  in  the  ship's  h-.<d,  by 
M.  Flinders,  Bird.  On  the  direction 
and  velocity  ot  t'ie  nwaon  of  ihe  sun, 
and  solar  system,  iaivl.  Oisci va-. 
t;ons  on  the  singular  figuje  ol  the  pla- 
net Saturn;  abstract  ol  observations  911 
a  diurnal  variation  of  ihe  barometer 
between  the  tropics,  3<)i.  Tne  phy- 
sioljfy  of  the  stapes,  one  of  the  bone? 
of  the.  organ  ol  hearing,  deduced  from 
a  comparative'  view  vf  its  structure 
and  uses  in  different  a:.i:n>lsj  392  ; 
bti  anartiticia!  substance  wnich  pos- 
sesses the  cli aiaetci  istic  pioperli-  of 
tannm,  393.  The  cases  of  a  full 
grown  woman  in  whom  the  ovarra. 
,  were  deficient,  394,  Description  of, 
malformation  in  'he  heart  ot  an  i.i- 
fanr,  ibid.  On  a  method  of.  .in.ihsing 
stones  containing  fixed  alkali  by 
means  o:  the  hor.icic  acid,  395.  On 
the  reproduction  ol  fins,  ibid.  Ac- 
count ot  two  mummies',  of tne  Egyp- 
tian Ibis,  one  of  which  was  in  a  per- 
fect state,  306.  On  the  magnetic 
attraction  a'.  o::ydes  cl  iron,  ibid. 
Additional  experiments  and  leunarks 
on  an  artificial  substance  which  pos- 
sesses the  principal  characten: stic 
properties  of  tannin,  397.  On  the 
discovery  cf  palladium,  with  observa- 
tions on  other  sunsfatices  fo'uiid  with 
platii,^,  ibid.  Experiments  on  a 
m.nera!  substance  formerly  suppos  d 
to  be  zeolite,  with  some  lem.-rks  on 
two  species  of   uf<iii   gluinnei ,         J99 

Trat.'  u'Fducalienpiiys.que  desLnfan,. 

.33  (J 
Tiave'.s  through  ltaly,Ko:»;bue.    Viae 

Kotztbti.% 
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Treatise  on  death 
Treatise  on  mineral  waters 
Tremehheere's   Trafalgar 
Trinity,  thoughts  on  the 
Truth,  invocation  to 
Typographical  marks 


207 
109 

332 

95 

104 

445 


VI  E"S  des  Hommes  celebres  $3; 

Vindication,  of  some  passages  in  the 
New  Testament.     Vide  Winslanjey. 

Volunteers,  Address  to  the  444 

Voyage  enterpris  dans  Ies  gouverne- 
mens  meridioHaux  de  i'Empire  de 
"Kussie  .  533 

Voyages  de  Guibert,  453.  Description 
of  the  situation  of  Brest,  and  the  de- 
plorable slate  of  the  marine  in  that 
harbour,  under  the  old  government, 
459.  Greatinsubordination  on  board 
the  old  French  marine,  4$!-  Ne- 
cessarily produced  by  the  mode  in 
■which  the  .  officers  of  each  ship  were 
chosen,  ibid.  CF.conomy  of  the  em- 
peror Joseph,  461.  Conduct  ot  Tu- 
renne,  at  the  battle     of   Jurchheim, 


ibid.  Speech  of  Marshal  Brog- 
liri,  after  the  passage  cf  the  Lo- 
buc,  463.  Account  of  Mount  Bal- 
lon, the  highest  of  the  Vosgss,  464. 
French  inns,  465.  The  indepen- 
dence and  happiness  of  the  Swiss, 
466.  Different  features  <at'  the  Alps 
and  P}T;-nefs-,  467.  Interesting 
specimen  of  the  state  of  manners  in 
fiance.  468 

Voyage  a  ia  partie  Orientale  de  U  Terra 
Firmapar,  F.  Depons,  477.  The  first 
settlers  in  Cumana  were  two  Spanish 
priests,  who  went  with  the  benevolent 
intention   of  converting   the  1  n.iians, 
470-     Conquest  of  St.   Domingo,    ar- 
rival of  Las  Casas  in  America,  ibid. 
Cession  of  the    produce  of  Venezuela 
to  the  mercantile  house  ofWeslers  in 
Germany,  ibid.      Account  of  the  klce 
of  Maracaibo,  480.    Method  if  catch- 
ing wild  ducks   in    ditto,  481.     The 
Jake  Valencia,  ibid.      The  njpu.ation 
o'CiniCis    ascertained  by  an    annual 
census    t.ik-n   by    the  |>arish    priests, 
481.     Performance  of  the  duties   of 
religion  not  left  to   ih.;  discretion  and 
consciences  of  the  fai.htul  in  tru  Spa- 
liish  dominions,    482.      The    caus;S 
of   scanty    population,    4S3         The 
system  of  education,  thirl.     Laws  of 
Spain  with  respect  tg  mamaee,  ibid. 
A  bid  wife,  a  triple  curse    to  a  Spa- 
niard,   484.       Treat.nent  ot  negroes, 
ibid.       The   aborigines   of  America, 
485.     The  civil  nui  miliary  prganl. 
«dm»n  »£  (bev;  cvutues,  ibid.     Im- 


position of  the  religious  organization 
of  Caracas,  487.  Agriculture  and  the 
preparations  of  colonial  commodities, 
488.  Commercial  system  of  Spain 
in  regard  to  her  colonies,  489.  Ad- 
ministration of  the  revenue,  495. 
Spanish  Guyana,  and  the  river  Oro- 
noko,  491,  et  seq. 

UNITE  du  Genre  humain,  par  F. 
Blumenbach,  517.  The  different  co- 
lour of  the  human  animal  in  diffe- 
rent climates,  an  accidental  not  es- 
sential difference,  ibid,  et  scq. 
Unnatural  uncle,  107 
Urethra,  Strictures  of  the,                 44X 

WAR,  origin  of  the  present,  3I9 

Warner's  Sermon,  182 

Waste  lands,  observations,  %tz 

West's  Letters  to  a   young  lady  on  the 
duties  and  characters  of  women,  217  • 
The  whole  superstructure  laid  upon 
the    foundations  of  religion,  339- - — 
Great   attention    paid  by   the    writer 
to  the  middle  orders  of  society,  ibid. 
Object  of  the  Calvinists,  Methodists, 
and    Unitarians,    339.       Evangelical 
preachers,    340.       Description    of  a 
family  where  comfort  is  sacrificed  for 
the   sake  of  appearances,    341.       Of 
the     melancholy  Cowper,     342.     A 
great  error  in  modern  female  educa- 
tion, 345    1 
Whateley's  cases    of  two  extraordinary- 
polypi  removed  from  the  nose,       335 
■  ■    -  on  strictures  of  the  urethra, 

44  * 
Wilson's  AdJreSs  to  volunteers,       444 

Willan's   Description  of  cutaneous  dis- 
eases, 140.      Exanthemata,  or  rashes, 
five  genera  of  urticaria,   nettle-iash, 
roseoa,  rose-rash,  iris,  rainbow-rain, 
purpura,  purple  or  scoihutic-rjsh,  and 
Erythema,   or  red-rash,    141.     Ths 
three    varieties  of  measles,    rubeola, 
vulgaris,    R.    sine  catarrho,     and   R. 
nigra,   ibid.      Treatment  during   the 
eru;  :ive  stage,  141.     The   use  ot  the 
pediiuvium   recommended  in  pieier- 
ence  to  antimonies,   and  other  dia- 
phoretics, ibid.    Rubeola  sine  catarrho 
de«s  not  emancipate   the  constitution 
from    the     power  of  the    contagion, 
nor  prevent    (he  accession   of   the  R. 
Vulgaris   at  a     future     period,     ibid. 
Rubeola     nigra,     143.       The   pUtr.4 
mfasles     denominated      Sy     Sir  VV, 
Waisoii,  piofrd  to  be  the  scarlatina  ; 
the    unseit  e.i   state     ot   opinion?  and 
tiomenelatuie  respecting  scAiUtina  till 
after  the  year  i?3oj  character  ui  tfee 


INDEX. 


sciriatina,  144.  Three  varieties  • 
scarlatina,  simplex,  angiiiosa,  ami 
ma'igna  ;  the  diagnostics  of  scarlatina 
and  measles,  145.  Imported  pro. 
habl'y  into  this  country  from  tlie 
I  e-Can:  ;  first  described  in  modern 
times  by  'In^rasVta  a  physician  of 
Naples,  where  it  was  known  be- 
fore the  year  .1^00,  , by  the  mine  of 
P.osfaHa,  146.  Its  progress  satis- 
factorily traced  by  Dr.  WT.  under  t he 
mask  of  varying  appellations  through. 
the  d  fferent  countries  of  Euroic, 
of  which  it  eons;iiuted  for  at  least 
two  centuries,  the  most  malignant  - 
scourge,  146 

VTinstanley's  Vindication  of  certain 
passagesrin  the  common  English  ver- 
sion of  the  New  Testament,  ad- 
dressed to  Granville  Sharpe,  Esq. 
3-44.  The  principal  object  of  Mr. 
Sharpe's  dissertation  to  deduce  from 
the  New  Testament  a  rem3' liable 
ixfiom  or  rule ot grammar  in  the  Greek 
language,   an*   to   apply  that  rule  so 


deduced  to  correct  th«  interpretation 
of  several  te^ts  in  the  sacred  volume, 
which  if  :hcy  are  to  be  understood 
according  to  Mr,  Sh'arpe's  views, 
would  materially  enlarge  the  number 
of  scripture-  testimonies  to  the  di- 
vinity of  Christ,  344.  Sharpe'icon- 
elusion  esfabi^ht'i  by  another  mode 
of  proof  by  Wordsworth,  ibid.  At- 
tacked by  Blunt,  ibid.  And  Win- 
staniey,  ^4.5.  Method  observed  by 
Winstanley  in  his  investigation  ;  ex- 
tract trim  Sharpe's  rule,  wth  a  con- 
siderate portion  of  the  first  divisioa 
of  Winstanley's  exceptions  to  if,  34S. 
Examination    of  ditto,    350,  et  seq. 

Wood's  Funeral  Sermon,  434. 

Wool,  Nature  and  property  of,  2:0 

YOUNG's  Funeral  Sermon,  434 

ZEALAND,  Tour im.     Vide  Tour. 
Zwechmlissige     vorkehrung«n      gegeji 
die  aasgebrochene,  &c.  £45 
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